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Accidents to Bones. 

ACCIDENTS TO BONES. 

These may be classed under the two 
gv^neral terms, dislocation and fracture. 
Wlien the enil of a bone is pushed out 
of its natural position, it is said to be 
<lislocated. This may be caused by 
vudence, disease, or natural weakness 
of the parts about a joint. — Symptom: * 
Deformity about the joint, with un- 
natural prominence at one part, and 
depression at another. The limb may 
be shorter or longer than usual, and is 
stiff and un.able to be moved, differing 
in these hast two respects from a broken 
limb, wliich is mostly shorter, never 
longer, than usual, and which is always 
more movable. — Treatment: So much 
]nactical science and tact are requisite 
in order to hr pig a dislocated bone into 
its proper position again, that we 
strongly advise the -reader never to in- 
terfere in these cases ; unless, indeed, 
it is altogether impossible to obtain the 
services of a surgeon. But because 
any one -of us may very possibly be 
placed in this emergency, we give a few 
rough rules for the reader’s guidance. 
In the first place make the joint from 
which the bone has been displ#.ced 
perfectly steady, cither by fixing it to 
some firm object or else by holding it 
with the hands ; then pull the dislo- 
cated bone in a direction towards the 
place from which it has been thrust, so 
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natural position, it may have the best 
chance of returning to its proper place. 
Do not, however, pi^ (yr press against 
the parts too violently, ’ as you may, 
perhaps, by doing so, rupture blood- 
vessels, and produce most serious con- 
sequences. When you do attempt to 
reduce a dislocated bone, do ft as 
quickly as possible after the accident 
taken place, every hour fuaking the 
operation more difficult. When the 
patient is very strong, he may be put 
into a warm bath until he feels faint, or 
have sixty drops of antimonial wine 
given him every ten minutes until he 
feels sickish. These two means are of 
great use in relaxing the muscles. If 
the bone has been brought back again 
to its projier place, keep it there by 
means of bandages ; and if there is 
much pain about the joint, apply a cold 
lotion to it, and keep it perfectly at 
rest. The lotion should be, a dessert- 
spoonful of Goulard’s extract and two 
table-^oonfuls of vinegar, mixed in a 
pint of water. Leeches are sometimes 
necessary. Unless the local pain, or 
general feverish symptoms, are great, 
the patient’s diet should be the same as 
usual. Dislocations may be reduced a 
week, or even a fortnight, after they 
have taken place. As, therefore, al- 

« the sooner a bone is reduced 
ter, there is no very great emer- 
gency, and as the most serious conse- 
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Accidents from Edge Tools, &c. 

violent treatment, it is always better 
for people in these cases to do too little 
that, too much ; inasmuch as the good 
which Ivis not yet may still be done, 
whereas the evil that has been • done 
&nnot sp easily be undone. 

Where bones are fractured, the symp- 
toms are — i. deformity of the part. 
2. Unnatural looseness. 3. A grating 
sound wherv the two ends of the broken 
bone are rubbed together. 4. Loss of 
natusal motion and power. In some 
cases thenf* is also shortening of the 
limb. — I'rariure takes place from 
several causes, as a fall, a blow, a 
squeeze, and sometimes from the violent 
action of muscles. — Treatment: In 
cases where a surgeon cannot be ])ro- 
cured immediately after the accident, 
the following general rules are offered 
for the reader’s guidance : — The broken 
limh should ^ oe^ placed and kejit as 
nearly as possible in its natural position. 
This is to be done by first pulling the 
two portions of the bone in op]iosite 
directions, until the limb becomes as 
long as the opposite one, and then by 
applying-a. splint, and binding it ta^h-’ 
part by means of a roller. When lucre 
is no deformity, the [lulling is of course 
unnecessary. If there is much swelling 
about the broken pait, a cold lotion is 
to be applied. This lotion may be thus 
made : — Mix a dessert-spoonful of 
Goulard’s extract and two tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar in a pint of w\ater. 
When the leg or j>rm is broken, always, 
if possible, get it to the same length 
and form as the opposite limb. The 
broken part should be kept per- 
fectly quiet. When a broken limb is 
deformed, and a particular muscle is on 
the stretch, place the limb in such a 
position as will relax it. This will in 
most cases cure the deformity. Brandy- 
and-water, or cal-volatile and water, 
are to be given when the patient is 
faint. Surgical aid should, of course, 
be procured as soon as possible. 

ACCIDENTS I^BOM EDGE 
TOOLS, HABD BODIES, Ac. % 

In all recent wounds, the first con- 
sideration is to remove foreign bodies. 
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Accounts. 

such as pieces ' oC^gl^s, splinters of 
wood, pieces of stone, ’ earth, or any 
other substance that may havtf been in- 
troduced by the violence of the act 
which caused the wound. Where there 
is much loss of blood, an attempt 
should be made to stop it with dry lint, 
compressed above the pait wounded, if 
the blood be of a florid colour ; and 
below, if of a dark colour. In proportion 
to the importance of the part wounded, 
will be the degree of the discharge of 
blood, and the subsequent tendency to 
inflammation and its consequences. 

ACCOUNTS. 

It is as significant as it is useful that 
this word should occur so early in our 
dictionary, for it is certainly one of the 
most important terms in domestic 
economy ; though, at the same time, it 
is one far too little considered and at- 
tended to. Without a good and accu- 
rate system of accounts no house can 
be well managed, and we venture to 
affirm that a very large amount of the 
^rouble and ruin which so often comes 
upcm families is to be referred to the 
neglect of, or inattention to, this most 
necessary point. There are but three 
ways of living — within our means, u]> 
to our means, and beyond our means ; 
and there is but one way of knowing 
which of these wc are pursuing, and 
this is by keeping an accurate debtor 
and creditor account. Many persons 
buffer themselves to be ruined by do- 
m*:&tic extravagance, and when this is 
the case Ihey appear quite unconscious 
how such a calamity could have come 
upon them ; and instead cf taking all 
the blame to themselves, they seem to 
think that they are the victims of some 
unforeseen accident. Unforeseen it is 
indeed in their case, for they have gone 
on v/ith their eyes blindfolded until 
such an amount of debt has been in- 
cunted that it has become impossible for 
them to alter their course — they have 
droppid down with the tide so far that 
strength fails them in their efforts to 
row back. , ^ 

The system of booking is generally 
at the bottom of all this ; for it affords 
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Accounts. 

the greatest facility for the indulgence 
of extravagance. It is a very easy 
thing t» give orders, and with some 
})ersuns the pleasure of giving orders is 
almost irresistible. Credit also with 
th<jse who start in a respectable walk in 
life has but little limit assigned to it, so 
that there is really nothing to check the 
indulgence of the pleasure of ordering 
unless present payment has to be made 
for what we fancy we want. This, 
however, is generally a safeguard which 
may be trusted ; for the disinclination to 
part with ready money is with jnost 
persons quite as strong as the propen- 
sity to give orders for goods which need 
not be paid for at the time. The safest 
plan, therefore, is to have nothing what- 
ever to do with booking — to keep clear 
of tradesmen’s bills altogether, and to 
have nothing for which we cannot jiay 
ready money. 

It must not, however, be considered 
that the payment of ready money docs 
away with the necessity of keeping 
accounts. Where the articles required 
are so many and so various as of neces- 
sity they must be even in tlie most 
model ate establishment, every item 
ought to be noted down, or we shall 
find that the housekeeping is badly 
managed. It may be quite true that no 
debts have been incurred ; but the 
money has not been properly or jii- 
d iciously expended. Some articles have 
been purchased in much larger ([uanti- 
ties or at a much higher rate than they 
ought, and tl^ere is no money left for 
the procuring of many things equally 
necessary or perhaps more so than those 
that have been bought and jiaid for. 
The great use of accounts in such cases 
is, that we may be able to compare our 
expenditure and to ascertain not only 
where we have been in excess, but also 
where any saving can be effected, or 
the money more judiciously laid out. 
If a certain sum of money a yea| has 
been agreed upon for housekeeping, it 
IS quite as well to make this sunf go as 
f^ as possible, and to use it for the 
efficient management of our household, 
by a due apportionment of it to the 
different items which conduce to our 
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comfort and conveniei^. It is the 
efficient outlay of money that makes 
such a difference to exist ameng families 
living on the same means — a ^ill^erence 
oftemso great that a stranger would s^^ 
that the one must have double the in- 
come of the other. The real cause of 
the difference is that -the one manages 
well and the other badly. And we 
venture to affirm that if we^vere to look 
beyond the surface, it would lie found 
that in one case there is an accurate 
system of accounts and everything re- 
quisite provided in its priper supply ; 
while, in the other, little or no attention 
is given to accounts ; supplies and ex- 
penditure are left pretty much to take 
care of themselves, with an expression 
of thankfulness at the year's end if the 
bills can be paid. Every one who 
would follow a safe course and live 
within his means slmuJfl set apflrt a 
cei tain portion of his income for house- 
keeping expenses. If his income be a 
fixed and certain one, he cannot pru- 
dently do otherwise ; a.id if his income 
be uncertain, it will be necessary that 
Vsj^t'keeping expenditure bij*- fixed at 
such a sum that there is no fear of its 
exceeding the limits of a yearly average 
of income, which should be placed as 
low as possible. The amount of house- 
keeping money must, in all cases, have 
reference to what is to be included in it. 
Theie is a very wide difference of opi- 
nion as to what shall be conlainecl under 
the term “ housekeeping expenses.” 
Some persons include everything— not 
only all eating and drinking, wages, 
&c. &c., but rent, rates, taxes, and 
personal expenditure ; so that, having 
placed on the credit side of their 
account-book the full extent of their in- 
come, they make debtor side to contain 
every outlay ; and the balance, if any, 
will be the savings of the year. This 
is decidedly the simplest and safest 
mode of keeping accounts for small 
fixed incomes. All that is required is 
a ruled account-book, the left page to 
contain the entry of all sums of money 
^received, and the right page the entry 
of all payments. In larger incomes, 
when a fixed sum is allowed for house- 
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keeping, this^^rm is taken in a much 
more limited sense. It is in such case^ 
us^Q to indiude all eating and drinking, 
firing, wages, &c. ; while rent, &c. , and 
nersonal expenses, are omitted. ‘How- 
ever, wliateVer plan is adopted, there 
should be a clear understanding as to 
what is to be included, and also how 
long the money is to last. Those who 
have iQ disburse housekeeping money 
under any circumstances should bear in 
mind* that one part of the year is more 
expensive than another, and that there 
are casualtids in every family demand- 
ing additional outlay, so that a reserve 
should always be made to meet con- 
tingencies. Sundries is a very con- 
'‘'venient but a very dangerous word in 
housekeepers* accounts. It is the most 
difficult of all items to regulate, and to 
its charge must-be laid much of the 
evilVhich .results from living beyond 
our means. It is an easy matter to 
limit butchers’ and bakers’ bills, but it 
is by no means an easy matter to con- 
trol some bills. Though nothing more 
than a common account-book is abso- 
lutely n«ded, there are many excel]' Xc* 
housekeepers’ account-books to be met 
with at any bookseller’s. These will 
serve to assist those who may find any 
difficulty in the matter. We do not re- 
commend any one book in particular, 
as there is a great similarity in the ar- 
rangement of all of them ; and some 
persons may prefer items classed one 
way and some another. Suffice it to 
observe that the least elaborate are the 
best, simply for this reason, that they 
are the most likely to be the best kept ; 
and accounts are perfectly useless 
unless they are accurate. Balances, 
monthly, quarterly, and yearly, will, in 
all cases, be found desirable. 

ACIDITY. 

The superfluity of acid which causes 
the irritation and pain commonly called 
acidity of the stomach, may be neutral- 
wed by taking about a teaspoonhil of 
prepared chalk or calcined magnesia in 
a wine-glassful of water ; or by graduall}?^ 
dissolving in the mouth and swallowing 
a little lump of magnesia ; or by eating a 


small quantity of dry rice ; or by an 
occasional small dose of King’s citrate 
of magnesia : if these are not successful, 
about lo grains of burnt carbonate of 
soda with i grain of powdered rhubarb 
and I grain of ginger in a little warm 
water, two or three times a day, will 
generally give relief. 

ADDEB'S POISON. 

Apply spirits of ammonia on lint to 
the part, and give the patient frequently 
small doses of ammonia and warm 
water, till medical aid arrives. 

ADDRESS. 

Much inconvenience is often experi- 
enced from not knowing how to address 
those who hold different ranks in life ; 
and notwithstanding it is a great breach 
of etiquette not to give to people, both 
in conversation and in writing, their 
proper titles, a very large amount of 
ignorance on the subject is found to 
exist. In England, besides a variety of 
offices which confer distinctive titles on 
the occupants of them, there arc five 
orders of nobility, distinguished by the 
different titles of Iluke, Marquis, Earl, 
Viscount, and Baron. By these titles 
the persons to whom the dignity of the 
peerage inheres, arc entitled to be desig- 
nated. They arc also entitled to other 
additions in the mode of address, as 
“My Lord,” “My Lord Marquis,” 
“My Lord Duke;” also to prefixes, 
such as “High* and Mighty Prince,” 
“Most Noble,” “Right, Honourable.” 
All members of the families of peers 
' have also their titles of honour. The 
lady of a peer has rank and titles cor- 
responding with those of her husband. 
All tlie sons and daughters of peers are 
Honoiirables ; but the daughters of 
Earls and Peers of a higher dignity are 
entitled to the distinction of being called 
Lady, and the younger sons of Dukes 
andcMarquises are by custom addressed 
as “My Lord.” Let us take the five 
orden^in rotation. •» 

I. Duke. All letters addressed to a 
Duke should .be To his Grace fee 

Duke of ” or, “To the Most 

Noble the Duke of ” His sons 
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are Right Honourables and Lords, his 
daughters Right Honourables and 
Ladies.* The sons and daughters of a 
Royal Duke are Princes and Princesses. 

2. Marquis. The title of a Marquis 

is “ Most Honourable;” and when ad- 
dressed by letter the direction should 
be, “To the Most Honourable the Mar- 
quis of ” His sons are Right 

Honourables and Lords, and his daugh- 
ters Right Honourables and Ladies. 

3. Earl. When spoken to, an EarPs 

title is “ My Lord,” when addressed by 
letter, “To the Right Honourable the 
Earl of ” 

4. Viscount. This is the next lower 
grade to an Earl. When spoken to, a 
Viscount should be addressed as “My 
Ivord”or, “My Lord Viscount while 
letters are addressed “To the Right 

Honourable the Viscount ” The 

sons and daughters of Viscounts are 
simply Honourables. 

5. Baron. 'Phis is the lowest title of 
the peerage, and those who possess the 
dignity are entitled to be addressed as 
Right Honourables. 

Baronets and Knights ^ who' are not 
included in the peerage, arc addressed 
as Sirs, and their wives are Ladies. A 
letter to the former should be super- 
scribed “ To Sir X. Y., Baronet,” and 
to the latter, “ To Sir X. Y., Knight.” 

Besides these Spiritual Peers^ 

and others on whom special titles have 
been conferred. Archbishops have the 
ducal title of “Your Grace,” and take 
precedence of all dukes except those of 
royal birth. *Thc Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ranks as the first peer of the 
realm, the Lord Chancellor is next, and 
the Archbishop of York comes third. 
They are called also “ Most Reverend. ” 
Bishops are styled Lords, and “Right 
Reverend Fathers in God.” The wives 
of Spiritual Peers do not takcttitles 
from their husbands. Reverend is the 
title common to all clergymen under 
the rank of Archdeacon, whose aadress 
is ‘ ‘ The Venerable the Archdeafon. ” A 
Dean is the “Very Reverend the Dean 
df ” 

Other titles are “ W'orship,” which 
belongs to Magistrates and Corpora- 
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tions. The Corporation of London is 
“ The Most WorshipflfI,” other Cor- 
porations are only “ Worshipful.”. 

A lady, who derives the title of 
Hoi¥)urablc by descent, as th^ daughter 
of an Earl or Viscount, if.mi^rried 
rivate gentleman, is always addressed 
y her Christian name^thus “The Hon- 
ourable Mary,” “ The Honourable 
Charlotte,” or “ The hi^dy Mary,” 
“ The Lady Charlotte.” Bufthe wife 
of a gentleman who himself bears the 
title of Honourable by virtue of birth or 
some official distinction, ‘ is addressed 
as the “ Honourable Mrs. A.” In 
writing to the Queen, the fonn of ad- 
dress is “Madam, may it please your 
Majesty,” and the superscription on the 
letter, “ To Her Majesty the Queen of 
pngland.” 

ADHESIVE FLiidaiUilB. « 

Useful as stra'pping for cuts, &c. — 
Ingredients: i lb. of diachylon, and 
ioz. of pounded yellow resin. — Mode: 
Put these into a jar, and melt them by 
the side of the fire, stirring them con- 
tkaially. When properly melted, and 
nearly cold, spread the plaster thinly 
on linen or thin leather. The plaster 
must be warmed before it is used. 

ADULTEBATIOKT OP POOD, 

I. Every mistress of a house, or 
housekeeper, should most certainly be 
able to detect good food from bad. Good 
health and the enjoyment of life depend 
materially upon the food we take ; too 
great caution, therefore, cannot be used 
against anything adulterated and dele- 
terious. Of course, in many articles of 
food, it is the experienced chemist only 
who can detect adulteration ; still, there 
are, in the case of almost all articles of 
ordinary consumption, certain signs and 
evidences by which any individual, 
whether he has any knowledge of 
chemistry or not, can distinguish that 
which is good from that w^hich is bad. 
Care and observation are the only requi- 
sites. If wg have purchased any manu- 
factured articles of food at a cheaper 
rate than usual, or, perhaps, at a less 
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price than the materials of which they 
are composed can be sold for sepa- 
rately, we may certainly suspect some- 
thing wrpng. Some lime ago that ex- 
cellent, medical journal the Btincet 
issued a commission for the examination 
of different articles of food. The extent 
of adulteration was found to be enor- 
mous, and especially so in all cases 
where any articles were offered to the 
public at a cheap rate, as an inducement 
to purchase. The ingredients used for 
adulteratioHr, though, of course, at all 
times of less value than the things 
adulterated, were not at all times in 
themselves injurious. Adulterations ap- 
pear to be classified under three heads. 

First come those where spurious 
materials are made use of to increase 
the quantity and weight of the genuine 
articles : these ingredients for adultera- 
tion being not- necessarily injurious, but 
in every case cheaper than the materials 
for which they are made the substitute. 

The second are those where ingre- 
dients are added to improve the ap- 
pearance of articles of bad quality, or 
to give an appearance of reality,, 
articles that are not genuine. In this 
form of adulteration, many very dele- 
teiious and even poisonous ingredients 
are made use of. There are included 
under it all colouring matters, often- 
times of a most deadly character, — red 
lead, arsenic, and preparations of cop- 
per and mercury. 

The third are those where spurious 
ingredients are added to improve the 
flavour of articles of low quality or out \ 
of condition, to give an increase of j 
pungency or bitterness where these 
qualities are needed, but do not exist. 
Of course, there are many occasions 
wherein all these purposes are effected 
by one operation. The one material 
used for adulteration may, at the same 
time, give increase of weight and im- 
prove the appearance and flavour of an 
article of inferior quality, making it 
yield a higher profit at the expense of 
the purchaser. To guard against these ^ 
tricks of trade, there is no safer plan 
than always to deal with tradesmen of 
respectable characters, and to be con- 
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tented to pay a fair price for the articles 
we purchase. No honest man can live 
by selling things at a “ great sa'brifice 
and wherever this profession is made in 
articles of food, the purchaser may rest 
assured that he is being cheated in the 
quality of his goods, and it will be well 
for him if, at the same time, he escapes 
being poisoned into the bargain. 

AQBEEMENT. 

This is a term with which almost 
every householder at some time or 
other has something to do. It is usual, 
on taking a house for a term of years, 
where the lease is a repairing one, to 
agree for a lease to be granted on com- 
pletion of repairs according to specifica- 
tion, or otherwise. This agreement 
should contain the names and designa- 
tion of the parties, a description of the 
property, and the term of the intended 
lease, and all the covenants which are 
to be inserted, as no verbal evidence 
can be given to contravert a written 
agreement. It should also declare that 
the instrument is an agreement for a 
lease, and not the lease itself. The 
points to be settled in such an agree- 
ment are, the rent, the term, and es- 
pecially covenants for insuring and re- 
building in the event of a fire ; and if it 
is intended that the lessor’s consent is 
to be obtained before assigning or un- 
derleasing, a covenant to that effect is 
required in the agreement. In build- 
ing-leases, usually granted for 99 years, 
the tenant is to insure the property ; 
and even where the agreement is silent 
on that point, the law decides it so. It 
is otherwise with ore inary tenements, 
when the tenant pays a full, or what 
the law terms rack-rent ; the landlord 
is then to insure, unless it is otherwise 
arranged by ‘the agreement or lease. 

It Is important for lessee, and lessor 
also, that the latter does not exceed his 
powqrs: A lease granted by a tenant 
for life before he is properly in posses- 
sion, 14 void in law; for/although a 
court of equity will, **by force of ifs 
own jurisdiction, support a bond- fide 
lease, granted under a power which is 
merely erroneous in form or ceremo- 
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Dies,” and the 12 & 13 Viet. c. 26, and 
13 & 14 Viet. c. 19, compel a new lease 
to be granted with the necessary varia- 
tions, y£t the lessor has no power to 
compel the intended lessee to accept 
such a lease, except when the person in 
remainder is competent and willing to 
confirm the original lease without varia- 
tions ; yet all these difficulties involve 
both delay, cost, and anxieties. 

In husbandry leases, a covenant to 
cultivate the land in a husbandlike 
manner, and according to the custom 
of the district, is always implied ; but 
it is more usual to prescribe the course 
of tillage which is to be pursued. In 
the case of houses for occupation, the 
tenant would have to keep the house in 
a tenantable state of repair during the 
term, and deliver it up in like condition. 
This is not the case with the tenant-at- 
will, or from year to year, where theland- 
loid has to keep the house in tenantable 
repair, and the tenant is only liable for 
waste beyond reasonable wear and tear. 

AGUE. 

This complaint is very common in 
some parts of the country, and quite 
unknown in others. Low, marshy 
places are most liable to it ; but it is 
not confined to them. It is indicative 
of a low state of the system, and gene- 
rally yields to small doses of quinine, 
v/hich should be persevered in whenever 
an attack is apprehended. The com- 
plaint being of a local character, there 
are many very good and simple local 
remedies. A very favourite and often 
very efficacious one is to beat Up a new- 
laid egg in a glass of brandy, and drink 
it on going to bed. Another : take 30 
grains of snakeroot, 40 grains of worm- 
wood, 4 oz. of the best powdered Jesuit 
bark, and 4 pint of port wine. Put 
these into a wine-bottle, shake it well 
each time before using, and take a 
fourth part of it twice a day, viz., the 
first thing every morning and on going 
to bed. Half the quantity is a proper 
dose for a •child. When thefts are 
very severe, they may be mitigated by 
tiking a small ^ose of ipecacuanha, a 
scruple in an ounce of water, just 
sufficient for a slight emetic, about an 
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hour before the attack is expected ; but 
this should be avoided if possible, as 
tending to weakness. The extremities 
should be kept warm, and*>occasidnal 
perspiration promoted. ^ - 

AIB IN APABTMBN7S, 
DISINFECT. 

Chlorine is the mosreffectual gas for 
the purpose of disinfecting the air in 
apartments. To produce chlorine for 
the purpose of fumigating or disinfect- 
ing, put 10 ounces of common salt well 
dried, 2 ounces of powdered black 
oxide of manganese, into an earthen 
pan, together with 6 ounces of strong 
sulphuric acid, diluted with 4 ounces of 
water. The earthenware vessel should 
be placed in hot sand. This will be 
sufficient for a room forty feet by twenty. 
It is found that chlorine will combine 
with pure lime and {^^re^oda, making 
chloride of lime and chloride of soda, 
but that the affinity of chlorine for these 
substances is very weak. Chloride of 
lime and chloride of soda are the sub- 
stances now used, as the most conve- 
nient and theinost effectual preparations 
fOi^the purpose of disinfecfing. In 
cases where infectious diseases are so 
near that danger is apprehended, chlo- 
ride of lime or of soda is the best known 
preventive; and it is so safe that it 
may be used wherever there are sick 
patients, except in the commencement 
of fever, when it would be hurtful for 
them to remain in the room with the gas. 

AIB BEDS, 

These are very useful for invalids, as 
they maintain a uniformly soft surface, 
and do not, like feather beds, take an 
unyielding impression from the weight 
of the body lying upon them. They 
require no “making,” as it is termed, 
and an invalid can, withput difficulty, 
change his position upon them. They 
are made of some air-tight material. 
When in use they require to be filled 
with air ; but when not in use, the air 
may be let off by means of the valve/ 
*and the bed folded up. Great care 
should be taken that tne valve is in 
proper order, or the bed may collapse. 
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and cause much annoyance to the 
patient. ^ 

ALABASTER CEMENTS. 

1 . Finely-powdered plaster of Paris 
made info a cream with water. 2.* Melt 
•fellow i;psi!i, or equal parts of yellow 
resin »and beeswax ; then stir it in half 
as much plastea.of Paris. The first is 
used to join and fit together pieces of 
alabaster oriiniarble, or to mend broken 
plaster 'figures. The second is used to 
join alabaster, marble, porphyry, Der- 
byshire spar, and any similar substances 
that will b 5 ir being heated. It must be 
applied hot, and the stone must he 
made warm. Derbyshire and some 
other stones may also be joined by 
heating them sufficiently to melt a lump 
of sulphur, with which their edges must 
then be smeared, after which they must 
be placed together, and held so until 
cold# Little<IefAiencies, as chips out 
of the comers, &c., may be filled up 
with melted sulphur or bleached shellac, 
coloured to any shade, as required. 

ALCl^YMIBT’S LIQUID. 

Make a strong solution of sulphabmf 
copper ; if a piece of silver be dipped 
into this, it will come out unchanged, 
but if the polished blade of a penknife 
or a piece of polished iron be dipped 
into the same solution, the iron will 
instantly put on the appearance of cop- 
per : take the piece of silver, hold it m 
€<mt<ui with the iron, and then, in this si- 
tuation, dip them into the same solution, 
and both will be covered with copper. 

ALCOHOL. 

This term so often occurs in recipes, 
and is used in such a vague sense, that 
it seems to require some little explana- 
tion. The word itself is of Arabic ori- 
gin, and is the chemical name for what 
IS sometimes termed ardent spirit, some- 
times spirits of wine. Alcohol, how- 
ever, is the intoxicating property of beer 
and all fermented liquors, as well as of 
ii^e and spirits, generally so called. 
For all practical purposes, in ordinary 
redpes, that which is called alcohol is* 
not to be taken to be pure alcohol ; but 


Ale. 

that which contains it in a greater or a 
less degree ; viz., spirits of wine more 
or less strong, gin, brandy, j&c, &c. 
What is called proof spirit is a mixture 
of nearly equal measures of water and 
of alcohol. It is this mixture which in 
our country is taken to regulate the 
spirit duty. 

ALE FLIP. 

Good for a cold in the bead, and in 
all cases of sudden chill. — Ingredients: 
I pint of strong ale, 2 new-laid eggs, 
I tablespoonful of moist sugar, nutmeg 
to taste. — A/ode: Set the ale over the 
fire and let it just boil. Have ready 
the eggs well beaten up with the sugar 
and nutmeg, put them into a large jug, 
and at the moment of boiling pour the 
ale upon them gradually, beating up the 
compound all the time. Theii^ take 
another jug and pour the flip backwards 
and forwards very rapidly, frothing it 
into each jug. This operation is a very 
important one ; it not only helps to cool 
the ale, but makes the flip very ^oft and 
finely frothed, in which state it should 
be dnnjk at once while warm. It will 
be found very beneficial if taken the last 
thing before going to bed. 

ALE, HOME-BREWED. 

One bushel and } of ground malt, 
and I pound of hops, are sufficient to 
make 18 gallons of good family ale. 
That the saccharine matter of the malt 
may be extracted by infusion, without 
the farina, the temperature of the water 
should not exceed 1 70® E. The quan- 
tity of water should be divided into two 
portions, one of which should be poured 
upon the malt as speedily as possible ; 
and the whole being well mixed to- 
gether by active stirring, the vessel 
should be closely covered over for one 
hour, or if the weather be cold, for one 
houi*and a half. If hard water be em- 
ployed, it should be boiled, and the 
tem]|eratilre allowed, by exposure to 
the atmosphere, to fall to about 165® ; 
but if ^ain- water be used,* it may be 
added to the malt as soon as it reach^ 
that point After standing the proper 
time, the wort must be drawn off into, 
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another vessel, and the second portion 
of the water poured on, which should 
be allowed to mash one hour. The 
first wort may then be boiled with half 
a pound of hops for one hour, by which 
time the second mashin^^ will be ready 
to be drawn off, and should be boiled 
for half an hour with a quarter of a 
pound of fresh hops. The two liquors 
should now be mixed and cooled down 
to the temperature of 6o®, when i pint 
of good thick yeast should be well stirred 
in ; and as soon as the fermentation is 
completed, the liquor may be drawn off 
into a cask previously rinsed with boil- 
ing water. When the slow fermenta- 
tion which will ensue has ceased, the 
cask should be loosely bunged for two 
days, after which, if the liquor be left 
quiet, the bung may be properly 
fastened. A third mashing may be 
made for table beer. 

ALE OB BEEH, TO BECOVEB 
WHEN ELAT, 

Take 5 gallons from the hogshead of 
flat ale or beer, and boil with 5 pounds 
of honey ; skim the liquor well, and, 
when cold, put it back into the hogs- 
head, and bung it up close. 

ALE POSSET. 

Useful to promote perspiration during 
a cold. Boil a small piece of crumb of 
bread in 4 pint of new milk. Warm 
4 pint of strong ale, and put a little 
nutmeg and sugar to it ; pour the boil- 
ing milk upon the ale, let it stand a 
minute to cle^, and drink it warm on 
going to bed. 

ALE, SPICED. 

Boil I quart of good ale with some 
nutmeg, beat up 6 eggs, and mix them 
with a little cold ale, then pour the hot 
ale to it, and return it several times to 
prevent it curdling ; warm, and slir it 
till sufficiently thick ; add a piece of 
butter, or a glass of brandy, and ferve 
it with dry toast ^ 

ALKALINE DBNTIFBIOE. 

Ingredients: af 02. powdered talc, 

4 02. of bicarbonate of soda, 4 grains of 1 


Alkalia. 

carmine, 8 drops of oil of mint — Mode: 
Mix the first three ingredients tho- 
roughly, and ilavoui with^the oi| of 
mint. 

ALKALIS, POISONING BTf*- 
TO COUNTEBACT. • 

The alkalis are: ^tasjpt Soda, 
monia^ or common Smelling- Saits^ with 
their principal preparation^ — Pearlask^ 
Soap LeeSf Liquor Poiasste^ Nitre^ Sal 
l^runella^ Hartshorn^ and Sal- Volatile, 
Alkalis are seldom taken or given wiiR 
the view of destroying life. They may, 
however, be swallowed by mi.stake,— 
Symptoms produced in those who have 
sivallowed them. There is at first a 
burning, acrid taste in, and a sensation 
of tightness round, the throat, like that 
of strangling ; the skin touched i.s de- 
stroyed ; retching, mostly followed by 
actual vomiting, the** se^ in ; th« vo- 
mited matters often containing blood 
a dark brown colour, with little shreds 
of flesh here and there, and always 
changing vegetable blue colours green. 
There is now great tenderness over the 
whole of the belly. Aftej; a little 
wnTle, great weakness, with cold, 
clammy sweats, a quick weak pulse, 
and purging of bloody matters, takes 
place. The brain, too, mostly be- 
comes affected. — Treatment: Give two 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar or lemon- 
juice in a glassful of water every few 
minutes until the burning sensation is 
relieved. Any kind of oil or milk may 
also be given, and will form soap 
mixed with the poison in the stoiiia£ 
Barley-water, gruel, arrowroot, linseeil- 
tea, &c., are also very useful, and 
should be taken constantly, and in large 
quantities. If inflammation should 
take place, it is to be treated by apply- 
ing leeches and warm poppy fomenta- 
tions to the part where the pain is most 
felt, and giving two tablesjx>onfuls of 
the fever-mixture every" four hours. 
The diet in all these cases should only 
consist of arrowroot or gruel for the 
first few days, and then of weak broth 
<or beef-tea for some time after. When 
very strong fumes of smelling-salts have 
in any way (^een inhaled, there is great 
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Almond Emulsion. 

difficulty of breathing, and alarming 
pain in the mouth and nostrils. In 
this* case kt the patient inhale the 
steam, of warm vinegar, and treat the 
^feverish ^mptoms as before. • 

AIiMpiTD 'BMUIiSION'. 

Ustfol for removing sanbutns . — In 
gredients : ^ oz. of blanched bitter al- 
monds, pint of soft water. Pound 
the almonds in a mortar, and beat them 
yfell into the water with a silver fork. 
When thoroughly beaten, strain off 
^ the liquid and bottle it for use. 

ALMOND PASTE. 

To remove freckles and make the 
skin soft and delicate. — Ingredients: 

I oz. of bitter almonds, i oz. of barley 
flour, a little honey. — Mode: Blanch 
the ^lmonds^n(4 reduce them in a 
mortar to a nne powder ; add in the 
barley flour and mix all into a smooth 
aste by adding the proper amount of 
oney. 

ALMONDS, TO POUND. 

• 

Almonds are most easily pounded, 
and less liable to become oily, if dried 
a little in a very gentle degree of heat 
after they are blanched ; they may be left 
in a warm room for two or three days, 
lightly spread on a large dish or tin. They 
should be sprinkled during the beating 
with a few drops of cold water, or 
white of egg or lemon-juice, and 
pounded to a smooth paste. This is 
said to be more easily done when they 
are first roughly chopped, but we 
prefer to have them thrown at once 
into the mortar. 

ALUM. TO DBTEOT IN BBEAD. 

The use of alum in bread, notwith- 
standing it is expressly prohibited by 
Act of Parliament, is still very common. 
There can be no doubt about the ill 
effects of it. It is my deliberate 
opinion,^* says Dr. Gibbon, ‘‘that, 
although alum is not a poison, yet that 
its use in the manufacture of bread is** 
injurious to health, and concurs, indi- 
rectly^, with other thii^, in increasing 


Alum Basket. 

mortality, especially of young children, 
the staple article of whose dietary is 
bread.** The bakers use alum Jiecanse 
it increases the whiteness of bread and 
enables them to use an inferior flour. 
It also imparts to the loaf a neatness 
and lightness which, when made Of in- 
ferior materia], it can never obtain 
without it. TTie chemical action of 
alum on moistened flour in analogous 
to tanning. It destroys in a consider- 
able degree its nutriti veness. It converts 
the gluten of the flour into a kind of 
tough tenacious wash-leather, difficult 
of digestion. This gives the dough a 
firmness, and enables it to retain the 
thousands of little air-bubbles given off 
by the yeast, which constitute in it an 
apparent lightness. Hence flour so bad 
that it will not rise may be made “to 
rise** by means of alum. Another 
object in the use of alum is, that it pre- 
serves the upright form of the loaves, 
and enables them, as the baker ex- 
presses it, “to part clean** when the 
batch comes out of the oven. In the 
absence of chemical analysis, the un- 
alumed: loaf may be distinguished from 
the alumed one by these characteristics : 
It is not so white ; it is not so bulky ; 
it is not so symmetrical ; it bites shorter; 
and, above all, it is free from the sour 
taste which invariably attends the pre- 
sence of alum. There is also another 
test which is very important : unalumed 
bread a day or two old, crumbles with 
the greatest facility; whereas, alumed 
bread, however old, crumbles with 
difficulty.* Of course, northing short of 
a scientific analysis can speak positively 
as to the presence of alum in bread, 
but the hint we have here given ought 
to be quite enough to make us suspect 
the use of it, and to reject loaves which 
are so characterized. 

AL*tTM BASKET, OBYS- 
TALLIZED. 

Dissolve alum in rather morti than 
twice db much water as wilkbe required 
to cover the basket and its handle. 
Put in as much alum^s the water will 
take up. When it will take no more, 
it becomes a saturated solution of alum. 
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Amadou. 

Boil this solution in an earthen jar, or 
pipkin, lentil it is reduced to nearly 
half its quantity. Then suspend the 
basket to be crystallized by a little stick 
across the top of the jar in such a 
manner that both basket and handle 
may be covered with the solution. 
The basket may be made of wire or 
sticks, but every part of it must be 
carefully bound over with yam or 
worsted, so as to present a rough sur 
face to which the crystals may attach 
themselves. It is of the greatest im- 
portance that the jar containing the 
basket be set away, while the crystals 
are forming, in some place where not 
even the slightest motion can disturb 
the process. The crystals may be co- 
loured by boiling any kind of clear 
dye in the solution ; for yellow, use a 
little gamboge, saffron, or tfirmeric ; 
for red, cochineal ; for purple, a little 
logwood. 

AMADOU. 

This useful material is easily pre- 
pared. It may be obtained from several 
sorts of fungi, especially from the dif- 
ferent species of Polyporus. These hard 
and corky fungi should be cut into 
slices, the outer bark being removed 
with a sharp knife. The slices must 
then be beaten soft with a mallet until 
the substance can easily be' pulled 
asunder between the fingers. In this 
state it is valuable for stopping hiemor- 
rhages, and for other surgical purposes. 
It may also be ^con verted into tinder by 
boiling it in a strong solution of nitre, 
drying it, and heating it again. To 
increase its power, the process may be 
repeated. It may also be rendered very 
inflammable by saturating it with gun- 
powder. The German tinder used by 
tobacconists is amadou soaked in nitre. 
Corn-plasters also are made of amadou, 
one side of which is washed over with 
a strong gum, in order that the plaster 
may adhere to the foot. 

AMEBICAM DBINKB. 

Our neighbours across the Atlantic 
are celebrated for the variety of tiieir 
drinks, which are generally more deli- 


Antibilious PUli. 

cate in flavour than in name. Recipes 
for the preparation of some of the most 
approved will be found in the followii^ 
pages, underthetitles of Sherry ^Cobbler, 
Gin-sli:ag, Egg Nogg^ Brandy^mnaih, 
Poney-punch, Night-cap, . Cocktail, 
Mint Julep, Pineapple Tulep, Uhing- 
Ching, Knickerbocker, Sleeper, Tuogo* 
motive, &c. 

AMBBIOAN 

Jn^edients: White sugar 5 lb., le- 
mon-juice 1 gill, honey J lb., brilised 
ginger 5 oz., water 4i gals.— ; 
Boil the ginger in 3 quarts of water for 
half an hour ; and then add the simar, 
lemon-juice, honey, and the rest of the 
water.' Strain the whole through a 
cloth. When the mixture is cold, add 
a quarter of the white of an egg and a 
small teaspoonful of essence of lemon. 
Let it stand four days,f«n(Lthen bp^tle 
it. Ginger-beer made in this manner, 
and tightly corked, will keep six 
months. 

AMMONIACAIi LOTION. 

Useful for bruises when the skin is 
not broken. — Ingredients: ^ oz. of li- 
quid subcarbonate of ammonia and 
1^02. of camphorated spirit— Mode: 
Mix them thoroughly in a bottle, and 
apply the lotion to the part with a soft 
rag. 

ANODYNE PLASTBB. 

Useful in any acute local pain, espe- 
cially of a nervous kind. — Ingredients: 

I drachm of powder of opium, l drachm 
of camphor, olive-oil, i oz. of adhesive 
plaster. — Mode: Dissolve the opium 
and camphor with a little olive-oil; 
melt I oz. of adhesive plaster and work 
the other ingredients Well and evenly 
into it. Lay the plaster on the part 
affected. 

ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 

Ingredients: t drachm of powdered 
gum scammony, i drachm of compound 
extract of colocynth, i drachm of Ca$<* 
tjle soap, spirit or mucilage sufficient to 
make a |^te. Divide this quantity 
into 24 pills, and take one or two at 
bedtime for a dose. 
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ANTI-OOBBOSIVE OIL. 

^ Take j^ny quantity of olive-oil, put 
it into a wide-necked bottle, and insert 
thereixi' a few coils of very thin sheet- 
lead ; cork the bottle and expose it to 
theesu^shine for three or four weeks ; 
then pour off, all that is quite clear. 
This oil will never corrode or thicken, 
and will J)e found very valuable for 
watclimakers* purposes, and for all 
debate machinery. 

'ANTI-PBEOKLE LOTION. 

Ingredit'uts : 2 oz. of tincture of ben- 
zoin, I oz. of tincture of tolu, A drachm 
of oil of rosemary. Mode: Mix the 
ingredients well in a corked bottle. 
When required for use, add a tea- 
spoonful of the mixture to a wineglass- 
ful of water, an^ apply the lotion where 
re 4 uired night and morning, gently 
dabbing it in with a soft linen cloth. 

ANTI.PBECKLE LOTION, 
Another. 

IfigrMientsi i oz. of rectified, spirit 
of wine, i drachm of hydrochloric 
<tcid or spirit of salt, and 7 oz. of 
water. — Mode : Mix the acid very gra- 
dually with the water, aud then add 
the spirit of wine. Apply this lotion 
where required by means of a camel’s 
hair brush or a piece of flannel. 

ANTS, TO DESTKOY. 

Where these are found troublesome 
in houses, they may be destroyed in the 
following manner : — Sprinkle a slightly 
moist sponge with dry white sugar. The 
ants will go into the cells of the sponge 
in numbers, and the: sponge may then 
be thrown into boiling water, squeezed 
out, and sugared again, till all the ants 
are destroyed; or, they may be de- 
stroyed by pouring ammoniacal gas- 
water in their runs^and nests ; and also 
in meadows, by the following simple 
method : — Cut off the hillocks with a 
sharp spade, leaving a little mould \S 
form a basin ; then pour in strong am- 
moniacal liquor ; this will be found the 


Aperient Mixture. 

easiest and best method of getting rid 
of these troublesome little pests; or, 
again, slightly bruise some sage-leaves 
and strew them about the spots infesteil 
with ants, and in a short time they will 
disappear. 

A French agriculturist, M. Gamier, 
has just announced what he calls an 
infallible method forgetting rid of ants. 
In a corner of his garden infected with 
legions of these insects, he placed four 
saucers containing sugar - and - water, 
with the tenth of its weight of arsenic 
in the mixture. ’ A number of ants 
immediately invaded the saucers, and 
were soon after seen staggering away; 
on the following day not a single one 
was to be found. 

APARTMENTS, TO PERFUME. 

The best and most simple method to 
diffuse the odour of any perfume 
throughout an apartment is to make 
use of a spirit-lamp. Into this laniji 
put the essence or scent, which should 
not contain water. Provide the lamp 
with a thick lamp cotton, and place 
slightly above the cotton a small ball of 
spongy platinum ; then set light to the 
wick, and when the platinum* is red-liot, 
which will be the case in a few seconds, 
blow out the flame. The platinum 
ball will continue in a state of ignition 
as long as any spirit remains in the 
bottle, throwing off the perfume and 
vapour as it aiises by means of the 
wick, and diffusing it generally through- 
out the whole apartment. In the ab- 
sence of a spirit-lamp, a narrow-necked 
bottle may be made use of; but care 
must be taken that it does not crack 
when the cotton is alight. The lamp 
is the safest. 

APERIENT MIXTURE. 

I);ssolve I oz. of Epsom salts in 
i pint of senna tea ; take a quaiter of 
the mixture as a dose, and rej^at it in 
thr^ or four hours if nece.-sary.' 

. suitable 

for Bpiing, <- 

Ingiredients: 2 02. of Epsom salts, 
3 drachms of calcined magnesia, 60 
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tA.perieiit Pills. 

drops of essence of peppermint, i pint 
of peppermint - water, and i quart 
of spring water. — Mode : Mix well 
together; dose, one wineglassful every 
morning, 

APBBISNT PIIiIiS (Br. 
Murray’s). 

Ingredients: Compound extract of 
colocynth i6 cts., suomuriate of mer- 
cury (calomel) 4 grs. — Mode: Mix 
these, and divide them into five pills. 
Take two at bedtime and one the next 
morning, and repeat the dose if neces- 
sary. 

APERIENT POWDER POR A 
CHILD. 

Scammony 3 grains, rhubarb 3 grains, 
jalap 3 grains, ginger I grain. 

APOPLEXY. 

In all cases of apoplexy, with the 
least possible delay, place the patient 
upon a couch in a sitting posture, the 
head well raised and supported; re- 
move the neckcloth, open the sliirt and 
all other clothes; be careful to admi- 
nister nothing by the mouth. Send for 
a surgeon at on’ce, and if one cannot be 
procured, apply six leeches to the tem- 
ples, if the pulse be strong. 

These fits may be divided into two 
kinds — the strong and the weak, 

I. The strong kind . — These cases 
mostly occur in stout, strong, short- 
necked, bloatpd-faced people, who are 
in the habit of living well. — Symptoms: 
The patient may or may not have had 
headache, specks before his eyes, with 
confusion of ideas and giddiness, for a 
day or two before the attack. When 
it takes places, he falls down insensible ; 
the body becomes paralyzed, generally 
more so on one side than the ether; 
the face and head are hot, and the 
blood-vessels about them swollen • the 
pupils of the eyes are larger than natural, 
and the ey^ themselves are fixfid ; the 
^outh is mostly drawn down at one 
corner ; the breathing is like loud 
snoring ; the pulse full and hard. 
— Treatment: Place the patient imme- 


Apoplexy. 

diately in bed, with hiS head well raised; 
take off evexything that he has ^und 
his neck, and bleed freely apd at once 
from the arm. If you have not got a 
lancet, use a penknife, or ^yuing 
suitable that may be at handi^, Apply* 
warm mustard poultices to the so 4 es of 
the feet and the insides j»f the thighs and 
legs ; put two drops of castor oil, mixed 
up with eight grains of calomel, on the 
top of the tongue, as far back als possi- 
ble ; a most important patt of the 
treatment being to open the bowels as 
quickly ^nd freely as possible. The 
patient cannot swallow; but these medi- 
cines, especially the oil, will be absorbed 
into the stomach altogether independent 
of any voluntary action. If possible, 
throw up a warm turpentine clyster 
(two tablespoonfuls of oil of turpentine 
in a pint of warm gruel), or, if this can- 
not be obtained, one (imposed of sibout 
a quart of warm salt-and-watcr and 
soap. Cut off the hair, and apply rags 
dipped in weak vinegar-and-water, or 
weak gin-and-water, or even simple 
cold water, to the head. If the blood- 
ves^ls about the head and jieck are 
muSi swollen, put from eight to ten 
leeches on the temple opposite to the 
paralyzed side of the body. Always 
send for a surgeon immediately, and act 
according to the above rules, doing 
more or less, according to the means at 
hand, and the length of time that must 
necessarily elapse until he arrives. A 
pint, or even a quart of blood in a veiy 
strong person may be taken away. 
When the patient is able to swallow, 
give him the No. i pills and the No. i 
mixture directly. (The No. i pills are 
made as follows : — Mix 5 grains of calo- 
mel and the same quantity of antimonial 
powder with a little bread-crumb : make 
into two pills, the dose for a full-grown 
person. For the No. i mixture, dis- 
solve an ounce of Epsom salts in half a 
pint of senna tea : take a quarter of the 
mixture as a dose.) Repeat these re- 
medies if the bowels arenot well opened. 
Keep the patient's head well rois^, 
and cool as above. Give very low diet 
indeed : gruel, arrowroot, and the like. 
When a person is recovering, he should 
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have blisters applwl to the nape ol 
the necks his l^w 9 s should be kepi 
welt open, light diet given, and 
fatigue, \tfbny, and excess of all kinds 
avoided 

The weak kind, — Symptoms :* These 
attacks urc*more frequently preceded by 
warning symptoms than the first kind. 
The face is pile, the pulse weak, and 
the body, especially the hands and legs, 
cold. , Aft€r a little while, these symp- 
toms sometin^es alter to those of the 
first class in a mild degree. — Treatment: 
At first, if the pulse is very feeble indeed, 
a little brandy-and- water or sal -volatile 
must be given. Mustard poultices are 
to be put, as befcre, to the soles of the 
feet and the insides of the thighs and 
legs. Warm bricks, or bottles filled 
with warm water, are also to be placed 
under the armpits. When the strength 
has^retumed. tnq^body become warmer, 
and* the pufse fuller and harder, the 
head should be shaved, and wet rags 
applied to it, as before described, 
leeches should be put, as before, to the 
temple opposite the side paralyzed, and 
the bowels should be opened as freely 
and as (]uickly as possible. • Bleefling 
from the arm is often necessary in these 
cases, but a non-professional person 
should never have recourse to it. Blis- 
ters may be applied to the nape of the 
peck at once. The diet in these cases 
should not be so low as in the former — 
indeed, it is often necessary, in a day or 
so after one of these attacks, to give 
wine, strong beef-tea, &c., according to 
the condition of the patient’s strength. 

It is very necessary to be acquainted 
with the distinction between apoplexy 
and several other complaints. 

Distinctions between Apoplexy and 
Epilepsy, — i. Apoplexy mostly happens 
in people oaier thirty, whereas epilepsy 
generally occurs under that age ; at any 
rate, for the first time. A person who 
has i^iieptiQ fits pver thirty, has gene- 
rally suffered from them for some years. 
—2, Ag»iu» in apoplexy the body is 
and, therefore, has not the 
V>^h take place in ^ilepsy,Q 
•^3, The peculiar snoring will also 
a^pleyy epilepsy. 


Aquarium. 

Distinctions between Apoplexy and 
Drunkenness, — i. The known habits of 
the person. — ^a. The fact of ^ person 
who was perfectly sober and sensible a 
little time before, being found in a state 
of insensibility. — 3. The absence, in 
apoplexy, of the smell of drink on ap- 
plying the nose to the mouth. — 4. A 
person in a fit of apoplexy cannot be 
roused at all ; in drunkenness he mostly 
can, to a certain extent. 

Distinction betivecn Apoplexy and 
Hysterics, — Hysterics mostly happen in 
young, nervous, unmarried women ; and 
are attended with convulsions, sobbing, 
laughter, throwing about of the body, 
&c. &c. 

Distinction betivecn Apoplexy and 
Poisoning by Opium, — It is exceedingly 
difficult to distinguish between these 
two cases. Tn poisoning by opium, 
however, we find the particular smell of 
the drug in the patient’s breath. We 
should also, in forming our opinion, 
take into consideration the person’s pre- 
vious conduct — whether he has been 
low and desponding for some time be- 
fore, or has ever talked about commit- 
ting suicide. 

AQUARIUM. 

A good aquarium is a {^eat ornament 
in every house. In forming the bed of 
the fresh-water tank, says a writer 
of much experience, we should advise 
the use of sharp sand only, with a few 
pebbles, the whole washed previously. 
\Vi iters on aquarian subjects have in- 
variably recommended thfe use of mould ; 
but the tank can be kept more free 
from obj’ectionable vegetable growths, 
and hence more brilliantly transparent, 
if pure Sand be used j while all the or- 
dinary weeds, Vallisneria, Anapharsis, 
lilies, &C., grow just as well in sand as 
in m^qldj and if tl^e barbel are inclined 
to stir it up with their bearded snouts, 
there is no muddy deposit on the sides 
of tke vessel in consequence, Indeed, 
when A hunOT sm^jls a worm, 
be will stir up the bottom as violently 
as a cook would stir up batter ; and lif 
there be any solvent Inatter there, the 
leaves of Vfulisneria aud Stratoidea will 
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soon be coated with slime, and upon 
that slime fucus will soon appear. 

As to the plants for a nresh-water 
tank, there is scarcely a weed to be 
found in any brook or river but may be 
safely transplanted to it, a little wash- 
ing and trimming being necessary to 
remove decaying matter. Vallisneria 
spiralis is essential, for it is one of the 
best oxygen-makers, a free grower, 
and very elegant in outline ; the great 
wate^soldier (Stratoides), with its spiny 
leaves shaped like those of the Yucca 
gloriosa, and with its elegant offshoots 
starting up like so many umbrella- 
frames on very long stems, is another 
good oxygen-maker. The new water- 
weed, Anacharsis alsinastrum, the 

a Ranunculus aquatalis, Myrio- 
^ ^ Lm spiratum, and Potomageton of 
any species, besides the smaller kinds 
of water-lily, flourish amazingly, and 
give the tank a fresh and luxuriant ap- 
pearance. To those who live in the 
north, we commend a little plant which 
may be found on the shallow margins 
of lakes at great elevations. It is the 
pretty awl-wort, Subularia aquatica, a 
member of the extensive family of 
Cruciferae. It produces numerous rush- 
like leaves, each of them curved at the 
point like a cobbler’s awl — whence its 
name ; and in July sends up a little 
head of tetraform white blossoms very 
like those of the water-cress. Though 
somewhat rare, it takes to its in-door 
home kindly, and blooms freely be- 
neath the surface, very much to the as- 
tonishment of’non-botanical observers. 
Unlike the marine tank, the fresh- water 
vessel may be stocked with Ashes and 
plants at the same time ; but the pre- 
caution must be taken to throw in a few 
handfuls of some common weed, which 
should be left to float about and supply 
oxygen until the plt^nts in the boUom 
have taken root. 

A mass of floating weeds is a decided 
improvement to the tank, and creafes a 
rich green shadow, in which tbe fish 
delight, and most of the succulent 
w^eds from brool^ will flourish in this 
way for months, and even increase 
greatly by the many white rootlets they , 


Aqiwiuin, 

send down froi]di||heir joints, some of 
which will prbb^y reach the bottom 
and produce a forest of ve^tation. , 
Among the animal stock, minnows, 
carp, ,ba^el, stonedoach, perdi, dace, 
roach, bream, bleak, ana, chub, and^ 
water-lizards are all suitable. £)ace and 
roach are the most de^cate ; carp and 
minnows the most hardy. We have at 
the present time, continues the writer 
to whom we are indebted for these 
interesting notices, above a hundred of 
various kinds of fresh-water fish,* some 
of them so tame as to take food from 
the hand, and even nibble the Angers 
sharply ; they swarm to the side of the 
vessel when we tap it with the finger- 
nail^ and will hunt a piece of bread or 
white of e^, as we move it up and 
down outside, in a lively style, that 
would make phlegmatic dulness laugh 
itself into hysterics at Jiny 'time. • 

* The molluscs to be most strongly re- 
commended are Planorbis comeus, a 
handsome snail of a ram’s-horn shape, 
Paludina vivipara, all the kinds of 
Lymnea, Bithinia tentaculata, and the 
veiy useful bivalves ; the swaq mussel, 
Anodon cygneus, and the dark mussel, 
Unio pictorum. Though we recom- 
mend these, we are bound to add that 
the I^mnea, though good cleaners, are 
given to the vice of eating the Vallis- 
neria and the Stratoides ; that Paludina 
is of little use as a cleaner, his beauty 
only recommending him ; and that 
Planorbis is the best of all cleaners, 
and rarely deserts the side of the vessel, 
where snails should remain as much as 
possible. 

In every case, the success of an 
aquarium depends upon the adjustment 
of a fair balance of forces, and if care 
be taken to remove any matter that 
might decay and create corruption, and 
to introduce only such animal life as the 
plants are able to supply with oxygen, 
death will then be a rare event. The 
water should not be changed at 'edl. 
That is one of the leading features of 
the aquarium ; and if you cannot keep 
J'our stock in health without a change 
of water, depend upon it you have gone 
the wro^ way to work, and must begin 
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Areoa-yut Tooth-P owder. 

again de novfi An%iportant matter is 
to avoid overstocking.; keep down the 
amount of animal life until the plants 
arc strong, and then increase it slowly, 
so as ^^to see your progress <safely. 
Wheneyer*you find your fishes gasping 
at the surface, be sure that there is an 
insufficiency o^ oxygen, and shift a few 
to another vessel ; for whenever a fish 
stands upon his tail at the surface for 
any length of time, it is certain that 
disease is at work, and that his hours 
are numbered. 

ABSOA-ITTTT TOOTH-FOWDEB. 

Ingredients : 3 oz. of areca nut, i oz. 
of cuttlefish, bone, cloves or cassia.— 
Mode : Reduce to a very fine charcoal 
24 oz. of areca nut, and pound as finely 
as possible the other 4 oz. in its raw 
state. The cuttlefish bone must also 
be ‘‘•finely pJiwcftred. Mix these in- 
gredients well together, and flavour with 
cloves or cassia according to taste. 

ARMENIAN OEMENT. 

A valuable cement much used in 
Turkey^ and in the East, for setting pre- 
cious stones in articles of jewellery. — 
Ingredients : Five or six pieces of gum 
mastich the size of a large pea, spirits 
of wine, isinglass, French bratdy or 
strong rum, two small pieces of gum 
galbanum or ammoniacum.— 
Dissolve the gum mastich in as much 
spirits of w.'ne as will just render it 
liquid; then in another vessel dissolve 
as much isinglass (previously softened 
in water, but well drained) in as much 
brandy or rum as will make a 2 oz. 
phial of strong glue ; add to this the 
gum ralbanum or ammoniacum, which 
must he reduced to a powder, and dis- 
solved by stirring. After this mix by 
heat the two quantities ; keep the glue in 
a closely-stopped bottle, and before 
using it set the bottle in warm water to 
render it liquid, 

ABNIOA. 

Tincture of arnica is one of the most 
useful and valuable applications f6r 
bruises, and indeed for all sorts of flesh 
wounds, wnether the skin be broken or 


Arrowroot. 

not. An ounce of the tincture will cost 
about IS. It should be kept upright in 
a well-corked bottle. When^ required 
for use, the general proportions should 
be one part of arnica to ten parts of 
cold spring water. It should be applied 
three or four times a day on a piece of 
soft lint. 

ABOMATIO TINOTtTBE. 

Useful to remove languor an^ pro- 
mote digestion and appetite. Ingre- 
dients : 14 oz. of Peruvian bark 

bruised, 1 oz. of dried and bruised 
orange-peel, i pint of brandy. Mode : 
Infuse the other ingredients in the 
bi^andy for ten days, shaking the bottle 
every day ; then let it settle for two 
days, and pour off the clear liquid. A 
teaspoonful may be taken in a wineglass 
of water twice a day. After the first 
infusion, another pint of spirit may be 
put on the dregs and remain two or 
three weeks. 

ABOMATIO VINEOAB. 

Ingredients : 2 quarts of best vinegar, 
2 oz. of sage-leaves, 2 oz. of rosemary, 
2 oz. of mint, 2 oz. of rue, and 2 oz. of 
wormwood, 4 oz. of camphorated spirits 
of wine. Mode: Put the vinegar, with 
the sage, rosemary, mint, rue, and 
wormwood, into a jar, and let it stand 
by the side of the fire for a week ; then 
strain it, and add the spirits of wine. 

ABBOWBOOT. 

Thi? Ynost excellent product, so use- 
ful in all cases of sickness when the 
atient cannot take solid food, should 
e kept in every family. Great care, 
however, must be taken to procure the 
genuine article, for experience has 
proved tbat arrowroot is very frequently 
adulterated, not perhaps with anything 
deleterious, but vrith 'substances of in- 
ferior quality and of less value. Po- 
tatb-starch, tapioca-starch, and sago, 
are g^erally employed foivthe puipose. 
Good arrowroot cannot be pur<ma^ at 
a less price than is. 6d. per poufld, 
Anything sold in the name of arrowroot 
under this price cannot be genuine. In 
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Ars^nio. 

order to ascertain whether arrowroot 
be genuine or not, the followmg tests 
may be fciade use of by the unprofes- 
siona}. Mix real Maranta arrowroot 
with twice its weight of concentrated 
muriatic acid, and, the result will be an 
opaque paste. Do the same with 
aiTowroot adulterated with potato- 
starch, and the result will be transpa- 
rent and jelly-like. Potato-starch, also, 
when boiled Math water and sulphuric 
acid, evolves a peculiar and disagree- 
able odour, whicn is not the case with 
‘genuine arrowroot if treated in the 
same manner. Again, alcohol or pure 
spirits of wine extracts from potato- 
starch an acrid oil, not contained' in 
true arrowroot. • 

AB.SBNIO, POISONING BY. TO 
COUNTEBACT. 

Mostly seen under the form of white 
arsenic, or fly-powder, and yellow 
arsenic, or kiiig^s yellow . — Symptoms 
produced ut those wko have swallowed tt: 
These vary very much, accoiding to the 
form and dose in which the poison has 
been taken. There is faintness, de- 
ression, and sickness, with an intense 
urning pain in the region of the 
stomach, which gets woree and worse, 
and is increased by piessure. There is 
also vomiting of dark brown matter, 
sometimes mixed with blood ; and 
mostly great thirst, with a feeling of 
tightness round, and of burning in, the 
throat. PuigHig also takes place, the 
matters brought away being mixed udth 
blood. The pulse is small and irregular, 
and the skin sometimes cold and 
clammy, and at others hot. The breath- 
ing is painful. Convulsions and spasms 
often occur. — Treatment: Give a couple 
of teaspoonfuls of mustard in a glass of 
water, to bring on or assist vomiting, 
and also use the other means recopi- 
mended for the purpose. A solution, 
half of lime-water and half of Ij^seed- 
oil, well mixed, may be given, as well 

plenty of arrowroot, gruel, or linseed- 
tea. Simple milk is also useful. A 
little castor-oil should be givei^ to 
cleanse the intestines of «U the poison, 


Artieles of Breas. 

and the after-s^ptoms treated on 
general principles. 

AB8ENIC SOAP. 

Recipe , — 

Arsenici Oxydi, 

Saponis, 5j. ,, . 

Fot ASSOC 

Aqua saturata, ^vj. 

Camphorse 5ij. 

This soap is used by bird-stuffers in 
prepaHhg tnehr skins. It may also be 
employed in the prcpanjition of the 
skins of all animals, and it is a very 
excellent dressing for skins that have to 
be packed and sent from one country 
to another. Great care must be taken 
in the use of it, as from the quantity of 
arsenic it contains, it is very poisonous* 

ABTIOIiES OF DBESS. TO 
BEN OVATE. 

Oils and fats are the substances which 
form the greater part of simple stains. 
They give a deep shade to the ground 
of tne cloth; they continue to spread 
for several days; they attract^ the dust 
and retain it so strongly, that*^ it is not 
removable by the brush; and they 
eventually render the stain lighter-co- 
loured upon a dark ground, and of a 
disagieeable grey tint upon a pale or 
light ground. The general principle of 
cleansing all spots consists in applying 
to them a substance which shall have a 
stronger affinity for the matter com- 
posing them than this has for the cloth, 
and which shall render them soluble in 
some liquid menstruum, such as water, 
spirits, oil of turpentine, &c. Alkalis 
would seem to be proper in this point 
of view, as they are the most powerful 
solvents of grease; but they act too 
strongly upon silk and wool, as well as 
change tx^o powerfully the colours of 
dyed stuffs, to be safely applicable in 
removing stains. The best substances 
for this purjmse are: — i. Soap. — 2. 
Chalk, fullers’ earth, soaj^stone (stea- 
tite, or French chalk). These should 
be merely diffused through a little 
water into a thin paste, spread u^n 
the stain, and allowed to dm The 
spot requires now to be merely orushed. 
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— 3. Ox-gall and yolk of eggs have the 
pioperty of dissolving Stty bodies 
without afii^ting perceptibly the tex- 
ture or colouis of cloth, and may 
► tlieicfoic be employed with advantage. 
The ox-gj^Jl sliould be purified, to pre- 
vent its greenish tint from <legrading 
the brilliancy oi dyed stuffs, or the 
purity of whites. — 4. The volatile 
oil of turpentine will only take out 
recent stains, for which purpose it 
ought tp be previously purified by dis- 
tillation over quick lime. Wax, lesin, 
turpentine, pitch, and all resinous bo- 
dies in general, form stains of greater 
or less adhesion, which may be dis- 
solved out by pure alcohol. The juices 
of fraits, ancl the colouicd juices of all 
vegetables in general, deposit upon 
clothes marks of theii peculiar hues. 
Stains of wine, mulberries, black ciu- 
jantsf cherric<^ liquors, &c. &c., yield 
only to soaping with the hand, followed 
by fumigation with sulphurous acid ; 
but the latter ]jrocess is inadmissible 
with certain colouicd stuffs. Tron- 
mould 01 rust stains may be taken out 
almost instantaneously with a strong 
.solution of oxalic acid. If the stain 
is recent, cream of tartar will remove 
it.' 

ARTIFICIAL CHELTENHAM 
WATER. 

Ins^redicfit^ : i drachm of Rochelle 
salt, 25 grains of caibonate of soda, 
5 grains of chloride of sodium, 7 drops 
of sulphuric acid. Mode : Fill common 
soda-water bottles nearly full with pure 
spring water, and add to each bottle 
the different ingredicn*3 and the quan- 
tities given : cork and wire the bottles 
immediately. 

ARTIFICIAL CORAL FOB 
ROOK-WORK. 

Take four parts of yellow resin and 
one part of vermilion, and melt them 
together; dip twigs, cinders, or stones 
in this mixture, and it will give them 
the appearance of coral. The pieces, 
are applicable to rock-work, grotto, or 
any fancy work, as a substitute for 
that costly article. 


Artificial Teast. 

ARTIFICIAL ICE. 

Ice, which is not only an article of 
luxury, but so indispensably necessary 
in many cases of severe illness, and, at 
the same time often so difficult to be 
procured, may readily, at all seasons, 
be had by attending to the following 
easy directions. Tnke a common stone 
gallon bottle, put into it 7 pints of clear 
spring water quite hot, and odd to it 
2 OJL. of refined nitre. Put a good 
sound bung into the bottle, and let it 
down into a deep well. In about three 
or four hours the water will be frozen. 
Kvaporation will be more rapid, and 
the process consequently hastened by 
lifting life bottle occasionally, so that 
it may, for a few minutes, lemain out 
of the water. Of course, the bottle 
must be broken to procure the ice, 
which will be very cheaply purchased 
at such a cost. 

ARTIFICIAL SEA- WATER. 

Sea- water is so beneficial in all cases' 
of local debility, and often so difficult 
to be obtained, that any good imitation 
of it must be considered a great boon. 
The following mixture possesses most 
of the properties of pure sea-water, and 
will be found an excellent substitute 
when it cannot be procured, 
dtents: i gallon of pure spring water, 
2 oz. of common salt, \ o/. of muriate 
of magnesia, 3 drachms of muriate of 
lime, i drachm of sulphate of sala, 

1 dirchm of suljdiate of magnesia. 
Mode Stir these ingretlients well to- 
gether till all are melted, when the 
water *»viU be fit for use, 

ARTIFICIAL TEAST. 

h^edmtts: Potatoes, molasses Jth 
the weight of the potatoes, good home- 
brew(ed yeast about the same bulk as 
themok^es. Mode: Boil the potatoes 
until ^rfectly 'soft and ^ginning to 
break ; leduce them to a thin paste witfi 
boiling vtrater,then weltmix with them the 
other ingredients before the fire if the 
weather be cold. The mucture will 
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Asifttio DentilHoe. 

soon begin to ferment, and when fer- 
mentation is at its height this yeast is 
ready fbr use. 

ASIATIC BZINTIFBIOE. 

Itti^edtenis: of prepared oyster- 

shells, 2^ oz. of prepared red coral, 

07 . of Venetian red, and oz. of 
pumice-stone, J of fluid drachm of es- 
sence of musk, and the same quantity 
each of essence of vanilla and oils of 
cloves and cassia. Mode: Mix the first 
four ingredients thoroughly, and then 
add the scents. 

ASPHALTB BOB WALKS AND 

SHSD FLOOBS. 

Materials: Coal-tar, road-sand, or 
coal-ashes. Mode : Level the place in- 
tended to be covered with asphalte, 
give it a thin coat of tar, an<l sift over 
this some dry road-sand or coal-ashcs. 
I.et it harden, and repeat the operjftion 
four or five times. 

ASTHMA. 

There are many simple remedies for 
the cure or alleviation of this distressing 
complaint. Here, however, as in other 
cases, the same remedy will not suit 
everybody. The following have all 
been tried and found of benefit : j. Let 
the patient take a pint of cold water 
evenr morning ; and, immediately after, 
wash his head in cold water ; also let 
him use a cold bath occasionally. — 2. 
Cut I oz. of stick-liquorice into slices, 
steep it in a quart of water twenty-foui 
hours, and when the complaint is worse 
than usual let the patient use this as his 
common drink. — ^3. Let him take half a 
int of tar- water thrice a day. — 4. Let 
im live a fortnight on nothing but 
boiled carrots. — 5. Let him drink from 
ten to twenty drops of elixir of vitriol in 
a wineglass of water three or foui^ times 
a day. — 6. Into a quart of bpiling water 
let him put a teaspoonful of balsamic 
ether, and inhale the steam thrvjugh a 
fumigatorutwice a day. — 7. V^hen the 
asthma is of a dry or convulsive cha- 
racter, the juice of common radishes 
may be express^ and administered in 
small doses, and new milk taken night 
and morning, 


Atmoapherio Oham. 

ASTHMA, BBLIBF FOB. 

• 

The following simple ^contrivance 
wilUfrequently be found to fpve relief 
to those who suffer fron\ difficulty iw 
breathing, arising from asthma and also 
from other causes: K«ep a kettle of 
water boiling upon the nre, or over a 
spint-lamp, and affix to the spout of it 
a tin tube, of such length and form as 
shall serve to throw off the steam in 
front of the patient. This will create a 
moist, warm atmosphere, and prevent 
that distressing sensation which is 
always occasioned to asthmatic patients 
by breathing the dry cold air of tljie 
night. 

ATMOSPHEBIC OH 0 BN. 

This is an American i^iventioQ, and 
a most useful and valuable one. In the 
opeiation of the apparatus the process 
of churning is effected upon an entirely 
new principle — butter being produced 
by atmospheric action — the air being 
forced in intermittent or continuous 
currents into the midst of tne milk or 
cream contained in the cylinder. This 
is accomplished by working the tube or 
plunger up and down within the cylin- 
der, keeping its disc, or flange, always 
below the surface of the milk or cream. 
When the plunger is raised, a partial 
- vacuum is creat^ beneath the surface 
of the fluid, which causes the air to rush 
down through the hollow stem with 
great force. When the plunger is 
forced downward, the valve at the upper 
end of the tube will be closed, and the 
air below the plunger will be expelled 
rapidly through the fluid; by means 
of which the globules containing the 
butter will be expanded, opened, and 
the butter liberated. 

This justly celebrated chum makes 
butter n-om fresh mtlk tn ten minutes^ 
without using any chemical prepani- 
tion, leaving the milk perfectly sweet, 
and suitable for family use ; it is there- 
fore a very valuable acquisition to fami- 
lies keeping few cows. It is also 
indispensable for dairy use, as it pro- 
duces more butter, and butter of nner 
» C2 • 
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<|tuiUty than any other instrument for a 
like purpose now known to the public. 
It is extreipely simple, with no ma- 
chinery to get out of order, is easily 
cleaned, sAid is the cheapest chtirw in 
the world . , . 

By the use of this invention, gentle- 
men keeping but .one or two cows are 
enabled to supply themselves with ex- 
cellent sweet butter, made directly from 
fresh milk, without waiting for the 
cream tp rise. The milk, after churn- 
ing, remains just as sweet as before, 
and is suitable for tea, coffee, pies, 
cokes, or any domestic use for which 
milk is ordinarily required. 

The butter pr<Muced from fresh sweet 
milk by this apparatus is of fine creamy 
texture and delicious flavour, far sur- 
passing the best qiialiiies of butter made 
by the ordinary methods of churning. 
The kirger siees of these chums ate 
adapted to dairy purposes, and are 
constructed to churn from twenty to 
forty gallons of milk or cream. 

Directions for Use : i. When milk 
is to be churned, it should be allowed 
to stand, after milking, until the animal 
heat has escaped from it, which condi- 
tion may be readily known by the milk 
being of the same temperature as the 
surrounding air. The use of a ther- 
mometer is advised. 

2. The cylinder should be filled 
about half full. To insure the certainty 
of producing butter from fresh milk in 
ten minutes, the temperature of the 
milk should be from *70 to 75 degrees, 
and cream 65 to 70 degrees. The 
proper degi'ee of heat may be obtained 
by placing the churn containing the 
milk or cream in warm or cold water, 
ai the case may require; water for 
warming the milk or cream should 
never be more than 98 degrees. 

3. When churning very thick cream, 
warm or cold water or milk, according 
to the temperature required, should be 
mixed with it in older to make it cd 
similar consistency as milk, to facilitate 
the caty working of the chum. In 
churning below the temperature of 
65 degrees^ the milk will sometimes 
become frothy, in which case it is ne* 
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cessary to place the chur.i in warm 
water, in order to attain the proper 
temperature. • 

4. Before commencing to churn, 
the plug canying the valve should 
be fitted tightly in the upper end of 
the tube. 

5. The tube, or plunger, should be 
worked up or down (not too quickly for 
the first six or seven minutes), its disc 
or base being always kept below the 
surface of the milk or cream ; but at no 
time is it necessary to work too labori- 
ously, and there is no risk of losing the 
butter by stopping during the churning ; 
all that is required is the ten minutes* 
working time. 

6. The butter will be formed on the 
top of the milk or cream, and may be 
removed by lifting the disc or plunger 
one minute after churning, which time 
is necessary to allow the butter to 
settle. 

7. In cold weather it iif advisable to 
chum in the kitchen, or a room with 
fire, where the temperature is at least 
60 degiees. 

8. In warm climates, where the na- 
tural temperature is 85 to 120 degrees 
it is necessary to cool the milk, by sur- 
rounding it with cold water. Butter 
can be le.idily made at 85 degrees 
within the time before stated, but will 
be pale in colour, as is usual in hot 
climates. 

ATTAB OF BOSES. 

The delicious perfume known by 
this name is a volatile oil, of soft con- 
sistency, nearly colourless, and which 
is for use dissolved in alcohol. The 
best (jiialit / is prepared at Ghazipoor, 
in Hindoostan. It is apt to be .adul- 
terated with sandal-wood and other 
oils; In the spring of the year, the 
country about Ghazipoor is a vast 
garden of roses, and presents a most 
beautiful appearance. The flowers are 
gatherftl and steeped in stone jars filled 
with water. Theso are set out in the 
open air over-night, and early in the 
^morning the essential qil is skimmed 
off. This is the attar, and the water is 
sold for ** rose-water.** Two hundred 
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* Austrian Ointment. 

thousand well>grown roses are reouired 
to produce half an ounce ot the 
attar* and this quantit^r* when manu- 
factured, sells, if genuine, for about 
^12 at the English warehouses. It 
is veiy difficult, however, to ob- 
tain the genuine article,* as even the 
original manufacturers adulterate it. 

Directions : — Fill a large earthen 
jar, or other vessel, with the leaves 
of rose-flowers picked over and 
freed from all dust and dirt. 
Pour upon them as much pure spring 
water as will cover them, and from 
sunrise to sunset, for six or seven days 
in succession, set the vessel where it 
will receive the sun’s rays. At the end 
of the thiid or fourth day a number of 
particles of a fine yellow oily matter 
will float on the surface, which, after 
a day or two, will gather into a scum. 
This is the attar of roses. It must be 
taken up as often as it appears, with a 
piece of cotton tied to a stick, and 
squeezed from this into a small phial, 
wiiich must be kept corked and tied 
over. 

AXTSTBIAN OINTMEISTT, for 
Burns and Bruises, where the 
Skin is not Broken. 

Ingredients : 3 oz. of powdered car- 
bonate of lead (cerussa), 45 grains of 
powdered camphor, 5 oz. fresh hog’s 
lard. Mode : Melt the lard, and stir in 
the other ingredients, taking care to 
mix them well together. Apply the 
ointment to the burn or bruise on a 
piece of soft lint. 

AUTUMNAIi COMPI1AINT8. 

To oppose autumnal complaints, and 
even cholera, properly so called, there 
seems no surer dr lietter mesftis than 
cleanliness, sobriety, and judicious 
ventilation. Where there is ^rt, that 
is the place for cholera; where win- 
dows and doors are kept mo^ jealously 
shut, there cholera will find easiest 
entrance; and people who indulge in 
intemperate diet during the hot days of 
autumn are actually courting death. 


Autumnal Oottp laiatw. 

To repeat it, cleanliness, sobriety, and 
free ventilation almost always d«y thb 
pestilence; but, in case ef attack, im- 
mediate recourse should fcje had to a 
physician. The faculty say that a 
number of lives have ‘been lost, in 
many seasons, solely from delay ^ in 
seeking medied assistance. They even 
assert that, taken early, the choleca is 
by no means a fatal disorder. *!pie 
copious use of salt is recommended on 
very excellent authority. Other au- 
tumnal complaints there are, Of which 
diarrhoea is the worst example. They 
come on with pain, flatulence, sickness, 
with or without vomiting, followed ty 
loss of appetite, general lassitude, ana 
weakness. If attended to at the first 
appearance, they may soon be con- 
quered ; for which purpose it is neces- 
sary to assist nature in throwing off the 
contents of the bo*wels,^which may be 
done by means of the following pre- 
sciiption:— Take of calomel 3 grains, 
rhubarb 8 grains ; mix, and take ft in 
a little honey or jelly, and repeat the 
dose three times, at the intervals 
il^ur or five hours. The next purpose 
to be answered is the defence of the 
lining membrane of the intestines from 
their acrid contents, which will be best 
effected by drinking copiously of lin- 
seed tea, or of a drink made by 
pouring boiling water on quince-seeds, 
which are of a very mucilaginous 
nature; or, what is still better, full 
draughts of whey. If the complaint 
continue after these means have been 
employed, some astringent or bindmg 
medicine will be required, ^ the 5 ttl> 
joined: — Take of prepared chalk 2 
drachms, cinnamon-water 7 oz., smp 
of poppies I oz. ; mix, and take 3 
tablespoonfuls every four hours. Should * 
this fail to complete the cure^ 4 oz. of 
tincture of catechu, or of kino, may 
be added to it, and then it will seldom 
fail; or a teaspoonful of the tincture of 
kino alone, with a little water, evmy 
three hours, till the diarrhoea ischeckem 
While any symptoms of derai^ement 
are present, particular attention innst 
be paid to the diet, which should Sr 
of a soothing, lubricating, and light 
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Bad Smells. 

nature, as instanced in veal or chicken 
broth, which should contain but little 
salt Rice, butter, and bread-puddings 
will be genefelly relished, and eaten 
with advart^e; but the stomach is^too 
much impair^ to digest food of a 
more solid nature. Indeed, we should 

g *ve that organ^ together with the 
>wels, as little trouble as possible, 
while they are so incapable of acting 
in their accustomed manner. Much 
mischief is frequently pi-oduced by the 
absurd practice of taking tincture of 
rhubarb, which is hlmost certain of 
ag^vating that species of disorder of 
Ilyich we have now treated ; for it is a 
spirit as strong as brandy, and cannot 
fail of producing harm upon a surface 
which is render^ tender by the fonna- 
tion and contact of vitiated bile. Our 
last advice is, upon the first appear- 
ance" of such ^symp^oms as are above 
detailed, have immediate recourse to a 
doctor, where possible. 

BAB SMELLS. 

The fumes from newly-roasted coffee 
will instant^eously and effectually le- 
move any smells, however bad, from^a 
room after the cause has been got rid 
of. Tlace a few ounces of whole coffee 
in a coffee-roaster or iron pan over the 
fire, and while the fumes are using carry 
it about the room. It is a very simple 
remedy, and one which is always at 
hand. The smell of meal in an ad- 
vanced state of decomposition will hang 
about a room for a long time, and so 
will the smell of a drain after it ]ias 
l>een cleared out ; but the fumes of 
newly • roasted coffee will entirely 
sweeten the apartment, however bad the 
smell ; even musk, castoreum, and asa- 
feetida may be overcome by them. 

BALBVBS8. 

Baldness arises from diflerent and 
.often from very opposite causes. It is 
not confined to any period of life ; lor 
though it is far more general in old age, 
it is not unfirequently to be met with in 
youth. The chief causes which give rise 
to baldness are severe sickness, fevers 
especially ; too much constriction and 
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BaldneM. 

too much relaxation of die skin of the 
head. Want of cleanliness also will 
cause baldness, and so will the exdusion 
of air from the head by the constant 
wearing of a hat. Constriction of the 
skin of the head is itself frequently the 
result of fever, or violent cold. Relaxa- 
tion is the result of weakness, when a 
patient perspires on the most trivial ex- 
ertion ; relaxation of the skin takes 
place, the hair falls off, and frequently 
permanent baldness ensues. Baldness 
which occurs in the decline of life is of 
course the most natural, for then the 
bulbs of the hair have lost their vitality ; 
and, as with plants when the roots decay, 
the hair withers and falls off. Baldness, 
especially in early life, is not necessarily 
permanent. Without putting our faith 
m nostrums which profess to make hair 
grow upon an old trunk, we may resort 
to remedies in some cases of baldness 
with very great hope of success. If 
the scalp when rubbra with the palm of 
the hand soon becomes red, it is almost 
certain that the baldness is not of a 
permanent character ; while, on the 
other hand, there is little hope of effect- 
ing any good if the colour of the skin 
remains unaltered under friction. As 
remedies for baldness, any of the more 
stimulating hair-washes may be used ; 
but a decoction of boxwood is said to 
be the most successful. It is to be 
made as follows ; — ^I'ake four large 
handfuls of common box {Buxus sem- 
pervir€m)f boil it in three pints of 
water in a closely-covered saucepan for 
fifteen minutes, empty it into an earthen- 
ware j ir, and let it stand for ten hours 
or more. Then strain it and add oz. 
of laveuder-water. Wash the bald 
part of the head with this lotion 
once or twice a day. The lotion will 
keep in a well-corked bottle for somQ 
time, c 

BALDNB88, TO BBBVBSrT. 

Tha^ which may be found efficacious 
in one cs8e will fir^uentiy hof prove so 
in another. Severed redpes for poma- 
tums and washes to strengthen the‘ 
growth of the hair and prevent it from 
^ling off will be found in the following 
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Balm of aUead Oil. 


Barley-water. 


pages. Aoy of these may be tried. 
The under-mentioned recip^ have 
frequently proved very beneficial. In- 
p'edtents: 4 oz, of castor-oil, 8 oz. of 
Jamaica rum. 30 drops of oil of la- 
vender. Moat: Put these into a bottle. 
Shake the mixture well before using it, 
which should be done by dabbing the 
part with it three times a week and 
leaving it to dry. 

When baldness is commencing, use 
the following pomade ‘.—Macerate a 
drachm of powdered cantharides in an 
ounce of spirits of wine. Shake it well 
during a fortnight, and then filter. 
Take ten parts of this tincture, and rub 
it with ninety parts of cold laid, and a 
little essence pf bergamot, or any other 
scent. Rub this pomade well into the 
head night and morning. In nmety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, this appli- 
cation, if continued, will restore the 
hair. 

Another remedy for baldness is the 
following ; — Take 4 oz. of the finest 
honey : add to it 7i oz. of clean, well- 
washed sand, which has been perfectly 
dried. Place the mixture in a rctoit, 
and subject it to distillation, carefully 
keeping the heat below the point suf- 
ficient to scorch the contents. This 
once much-esteemed mixture is called 
IJoney-water for the Hair, 

The celebrated Dr. Dduvergne re- 
commends one part of taV, ten pirts of 
lard, together with a plentiful supply of 
fragrant suljstanccs to get rid of the 
smell of the tar, as one of the best 
remedies for baldness. 

A very useful oil for baldness or to 
revent the falling off of the hair may 
e made of half pint of oil of olives, 
or almonds, two drachms of oil of ori- 
ganum, one drachm of oil of rosemary, 
and forty drops of English lavender, 
well shaken together. • 


it will be fit for use, but it is the bett<sfr 
for long keeping ; the bottle^ however^ 
must be closely stopped. ^ 

BAJfPAGBS. « 

Cotton webbing, which is su material 
slightly elastic, being woven aft^r the 
manner of the tops of eotton stockings, 
is the best thing for bandages when re- 
quired for sprains and other causes. It 
is sold by the yard, and kept oy most 
chemists. Bandages to be used-os wet 
bandages for horses' legs are mostly 
made of thick flannel, to hold as much 
moisture as possible. Nothing, how- 
ever, for such a purpose is equal to 
Spoogio-piline, which can be cut the 
lengths required and lightly strapped 
round the legs. 

BANDOIilNB fOn THB HAIB. 

1. Ingredients: 1 *oz. of gum-traga- 
canth, 4 pint of cold water, three penny- 
woith of essence of almonds, two 
teaspoonfuls of old rum. 

Mode: Put the gum-tragacanth into 
a wide-mouthed bottle with the cold 
wal#r ; let it stand till dissolved, then 
stir into it the essence of almonds ; let 
it remain for an hour or two, when pour 
the nim on the top. This should make 
the stock bottle, and when any is re- 
quired lor use, it is merely necessary to 
dilute it with a little cold water until 
the desired consistency is obtained, and 
to keep it in a small bottle, well corked, 
for use. This bandoline, instead of in- 
juring the hair, as many other kinds 
ofterf do, improves it, by increasing its 
growth, and making it always smooth 
and glossy. 

2. Dissolve powdered gum-dragea in 
boiling water, and scent with attar of 


BABliBY-WATEB. 


BAliSC OB ailiEAB OIIi. 

Useful for cuts and burns, See* *rake 
a half-pint^ttle, and fill one-i!hitxl of 
it with the flowers of the common balm 
df Gilead,*lightly,packed, and then pour 
in sweet oil till the bottle is nearly full ; 
shake it occasionally. After a feu^ days 


Ingredients : a oz. of pear barley, 2 
quarts of boiling water, and 1 pint of 
cold water. 

Mode: Wash the barley in cold 
Vater, drain it, then put it into a sauce- 
pan with one pint m cold water, and 
toil for a quarter of an liour ; strain off 
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Barometer. 

the water and add two quarts of fresh 
boiling water. Boil it until the liquid 
is reduced to half ; strain it and flavour 
it with lemon-juice for use. The 
nourishment of barley water may ^ 
mudi increased by adding 4 oz. or 
I 02. of gum-arabic, and boiling it 
with the barley^ 

BABOMBTBR, PLAIN BIRBC- 
TIONS FOB CONSULTINO 
THB. 

The rising of the 'mercury foretells 
fair weather, and its falling, rain, wind, 
snow, and storms. In hot summer, if 
the mercury falls, we may expect 
thunder. In winter, a rising indicates 
frost, and falling, thaw. In bad weather, 
if the mercury rises, notwithstanding 
the weather does not alter, a continu- 
ance of fair weather may be expected as 
sooR as thffi' chaige comes. In fair 
weather, when the same occiin, un- 
settled weather may he expected. If 
the mercury is unsettled, the weather 
will be so also. In the upright baro- 
meter, to which these directions apply, 
it is useful to notice that the top of the 
column of mercury is sometimes'‘'flat, 
sometimes convex, and at other times 
concave. When it is flat or level, a C9n- 
tinuance of the same weather is imii- 
' cated ; when it is convex, the mercury 
is rising ; and when concave, it is falling 
— ^and the weather may, of course, be 
expected to correspond. 

BATH CHEESE, TO BIPBN. 

The cream cheese commonly known 
as the Bath cheae may be speedily 
ripened by placing it on a bed of sting- 
ing nettles in a cool cellar. 

BATH, WABlf AND HOT. 

These b^ths are used whenever there 
is cong<»tion, or accumulation of blood 
in die internal or^s, causing pain, 
difficulty of breathing, or stupor ; and 
are employed, by their stimulating pro- 
perty, to cause a rush of blood to the 
surface, and, by unloading the great or- 
gans, produce a temporary inflamma^" 
tion in the skin, and so equalize the 
cirenjation. The effect of the hot bath 
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Beds. 

is to increase the fulness of the pulse, 
accelerate respiration, and excite per- 
spiration. In all inflammations of the 
stomach and bowels, the hot bath is of 
the utmost consequence ; the tempera- 
ture of the warm bath varies from 92 
deg. to 100 deg., and may be obtained 
by those who nave no thermometer to 
test the exact heat, bv mixing one 
measure of boiling with two of cold 
water, ' 

BATHINQ. 

Cdld-water bathing, and especially 
cold salt-water bathing, is generally 
beneficial. It is always attended with 
benefit when a glow follows the use of 
the bath ; and when the glou^ is not ex- 
perienced, bathing in cold water should 
not be persevered in. Artificial means 
may be taken to promote the glow, by 
the use of a coarse towel ; but, for bath- 
ing to be safe it should follow at once 
ah a natUial re-action after the applica- 
tion of cold water. No bath, either hot 
or cold, should be taken cither with an 
empty or full stomach, Two hours 
after eating is the proper time for 
bathing. 

BEABD, TO FBOMOTE THE 
GROWTH OP. 

I. Mix olive-oil, 2 pints; attar of 
roses, I drachm; oil of rosemary, 

. I dratihm. It may be cefloured red bv 
steeping a little alkanet root in the 6il 
Jwith heat) before scenting it. — 2. Ta^e 
’olive oil, I pound ; oil of origanum, 

I drachm ; oil gf rosemary, .drachm. 
M'x them.-^These oils can be used for 
•the beard With great advantage. The 
latter will help to make it curb 

BEDS. . 

All beds should have their furniture 
remrved, weft brushed and washed, 
necessary, and themselvisft be taken to 
pieces cvciy year. ‘ Hie Vfoodworl9 of 
thebbds, and especially the joints, ^ould 
be washed with boiling water and yellow 
soap. In houses infested with those dis- 
gusting insects bugs, $ome one or other 
of the remedies under that head mUst 
be made use oi, 
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BBB8, TO KEBP AIBEB. 

The best plan to keep beds aired that 
are not in use, is to place them under 
others that are. Nothing is more 
dangerous than a damp bed ; and, on the 
slightest suspicion, a pan of hot coals 
should be passed over the bed — or, what* 
is better still, the bed should be placerl 
in front o( a good fire and .turned 
several times before it is slept in. If 
beds are allowed to get very damp, the 
feathers contract a mustiness, which is 
very hard to be got rid of. 

BEDS, TO WARM. 

H.eat the warming-pan before the fire, 
then fill it with hot sand instead of 
coals. The sand is far less dangerous 
and more efficacious, as it retains the 
heat longer. A little coarse brown 
sugar may, with miiclj benefit, be 
sprinkled on the hot sand or coal, when 
a warm bed is required to relieve pains 
in the limbs and weariness. - 

BEEF TEA. 

Take 2 pounds of very fresh beef, re- 
move every bit of fat, and cut it up into 
small pieces about the size of the top of 
the finger, scoring it to let out all the* 
gravy ; place it* in ajar with half a salt- 
spoonful of salt, half, a clove, four pep- 
percorns, and a pint and a half of cold 
water. Tie over the top of the jar, and 
immerse it in a saucepan of water, allow- 
ing it to boil gently for two hou^s and a 
half.. Strain, and in order; to remove’ 
any particle of fat that may be on the 
surface, pass silver paper, or a piece of 
stAle crumb* of breaa, over it. If pre- 
ferred, boiled rice or tapioca may be 
added. 

BEEB, OH iWAB. « 

No pxxkluction in tliis countryabounds 
so mufh with saccharine matter a^the 
shells of men peas. A strong decoc- 
tion of them so much resembles,^ in 
odftur and* taste, .an infusion of malt 
(tdrmcd wort), as to deceive a brewer. 
This decoction, rendered slightly bitter 


with the wood-sage, and afterwards fer* 
mented with yeast, affords a vety excel- 
lent beverage. The method employed 
is as follows ; — Fill a boiler with the 
green shells of peas, 'pour on vftitet titt 
it rises half an inch above the^ shells, 
and dimmer for three hours. StraiA off 
the liquor, and add a strong decoction of 
the wood-sage, or of hop, so as to r^der 
it pleasantly bitter ; then ferment in the 
usu^I manner. The wood-sage* is the 
best substitute for hops ; and, being free 
from any anodyne property, is entitled 
to preference. By boiling q fresh quan- 
tity of shells in the decoction, before it 
becomes cold, it may be so thoroughly 
impregnated with saccharine matter as 
to afford a liquor, when fermented, as 
strong as ale. 

BEBB FININCJS. , 

m ■% A 

Boil* sole-skins 'in a little beer till 
they are quite dissolved ; when cold 
they will form a thick, jelly-like sub- 
stance. Dissolve a tablespoonful or 
more of this, according to the size of 
the cask, in about a pint of beer, and 
stir it»in at the bung**hole over the sur- 
face of the cask : as it settles it will 
clear the beer. If there is any fear of 
the’ cask working, leave the bung out 
for a day or two. It is not desirable to 
attem^ to clear very new beer, for ffear 
of setting the cask working ; but it may 
be safely done after a fortnight. 

BEEB, TO GIVE A HEADING 
TO. 

Take equal quantities of alum and 
sulphate of iron, and mix them together 
with “a little beer. Pieces of the size of 
.an nconi * will be sufficient for an 
1 8 -gallon cask. 

BEEB, TO IMPBOVB THB 
FIiAVOUB OF. 

To eveiy hogshead put 1 02 . of 
bruised ginger, ^ oz. of cloves, r dozen 
ship biscuits, and x} lb* of fresh 
Hops. These hops are additional to 
those used in the process of brewing, 
and should be put into the cask at the 
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bun^ole after the beer has ceased 


nwmrvuLBEamLBJsrr of. 

Ih The cellar in whtch beer 

is should be of an equal tempera- 
ture* ranging from 50 to 6o degrees. 

It is fliostt important that the vent- 
peg be kept tightly in the cask ; and 
when removed* to permit the b^r to 
run* It should be carefully replaced. 
Unless strict attention be j^id to this 
rule* beer will not remain sound or 
bright, especially during the summer 
months. 

When intended for immediate con- 
sumption, the cask should be tapped on 
delivery; but three days at least should 
elapse with the vent-peg eased, previous 
to any beer being drawn, otherwise it 
cannot be in a fit condition for use. In 
very hot weatnCr, if there is no good 
cellar for keeping lieer, the cask may 
be kept cool by havit^ a flag of grass 
placed upon the top of it, and occasion- 
ally sprinkling the flag with cold water. 

jn bottle, — Bottled ales should always 
be kept in an upright position, ai^ in a 
warm temperature (about 60 degrees) ; 
aft# removal, the bottles .should be 
allowed to stand for twenty-four hours, 
in order that the ale may become bright 
and recover its condition. • 

To insure brilliant condition* it is re- 
commended that the contents of each 
bottle be carefully drawn off into a jug 
before being used, as, if poured from the 
bottle* only a portion is bright, the re- 
mainder becoming thick in consequence 
of being moved* 

BBBB, TO BBBVBNT FBOM 
OBOWING FIiAT. 

In a cask* containing t8 gallons of 
beer becoming vapid* put a pint of 
ground malt* suspended m a bag* and 
close the bun£ perfectly; the beer will 
be inmroved during the whole time of 
dra#fngitferuse. 

BBBB, 80UB. « 

When beer is becoming sour, add to it 
some oyster-shells* calemed to white^ 


Bishop. 

ness, or, in place thereof, a little fine 
chalk or whiting: Any of these will 
correct the acidity, and maKe it brisk 
and sparkling; but it should not be long 
kept after such additions* as it soon be- 
comes sour again. 

BEIiLABOBBA KIXTUBB. 

To be taken as a preventive when 
fevers or any infectious complaihts 
are prevalent. 

Extract Belladonna* jv. 

Aquae Cinnamomi* 5 ij* 

Take 15 drops of the above in a 
tablespoonful of water every morning 
at II o’clock, for ten or twelve day*.. 
Children to have as many drops as they 
are years old. Sir James Clark. 

BBIsTB* BIFIiBMBN’S. 

To give a gloss to these belts, or any 
similar description of light leather, glaire 
should be used. This is simply the 
white of egg beaten up with an equal 
quantity of cold water, a little sugar- 
candy being added. This glaire is per- 
fectly transparent, dries in a few 
minutes, and is not rendered sticky by 
a hot hand* nor affected by the weather. 

BIBDIiIME. 

Take any quantity of the middle bark 
of the holly. Boil it in water for 
several hours, until it becomes quite 
soft. Drain off the water* and place 
the holly bark in a hole in the earth* 
surrounded with stones; here let it 
Remain to ferment; and water it, if 
necessary, until it passes into, a mucila- 
ginous state. Then pound it well, and 
wash it in several waters. Drain it and 
leave it for four or fiVe days to ferment 
and purify. 

BISHOP. 

Ingredients .* Two laige Iteons* 12 
cloy& t pint of water, | of cloves, 

(». of much* J 02. of cinnamon, i oz. 
of ginger* I bottle of port Wine, 4 l]>«,of 
sugar. Mode: Stick the bloves into 
one of the lemons, and roast it at some 
distance from a dear fire ; boil the spices 
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Bites and Stings. 

in the half-pint of water for half an hour. 
Then put into a saucepan over the fire, 
the bottle bf wine ; do not let it boil ; 
i>ut^ just before boiling, add the infusion 
of spices and the roasted lemon to it. 
Rub off the rind of the other iemOn with 
the 4 suw, pour over it a little 

lemon-juice, and stir this into the \dne. 
Serve it and do not attempt to 
strain it. 

Another recipe, — Ingredients: i Se- 
ville orange, cloves, 2 bottles of red 
hermitage and i of hock, a stick of 
cinnamon, sugar to taste. Mode : Stick 
the Seville orange full of cloves and 
roast it for half an hour ; then put the 
wine and other ingredients into a sauce- 
pan ; and when quite hot, but not 
boiling, pour them into a bowl and 
immerse the Seville orange in it. Serve 
at once. Port and sherry may be used 
instead of hermitage and hock. 

Another recipe, — Bishop may be 
concocted either with port or claret. 
To every bottle of wine allow 3 Seville 
oranges, 5 ounces of loaf-sugar, 3 
cloves, an inch of cinnamon, the eighth 
of a nutmeg, and 2 allspice. The 
oranges should be baked in an oven 
until the rinds are crisp; then place* 
them in a bowl, and make the wine 
and other ingredients boiling hot; 
pour over the oranges, and serve. 

BITBS AND BTINGS. 

Bites and stings may be divided into 
three kinds: — i. Those of insects. 
2. Those of snakes. 3. Those of 
dogs and other animals. 

I. The bites or stings of insects, 
such as gnats, bees, wasps, &c., need 
cause very little alarm, and ate, gene- 
rally speaking, easily cured. They 
are very serious, however, when they 
take place on some delicate part of the 
body, such as near the eye, or in thb 
throat. The treatment is veiT simple 
in most cases; and consists in taking 
out die sting, if it is idt behind, witn 
a needle, and kppWing to the part a 
liniment made of nnely-scraped chalk 
and ^ive*-on, mixed together to about 
the thickness of cream. 

Bathing the part bitten with warm 


Bites and Stings. 

turpentine or warm vinegar is also of 
great use. If the person Teels faint, he 
should lie qpietly >on his back;, and 
take a little branay-and-water, or sal- 
volatile and water. When the iftside 
of the throat is the part stung, «th«re is 
great danger of violent indammatioh 
taking place. In this case^ from eight 
to twelve leeches should be 
ately put to the outside of the throat, 
and when they drop off, the part* to 
which they have been applied should be 
well fomented vidth warm water. The 
inside of the throat is to be constantly 
gargled with salt and water. Bits cw 
ice are to lie sucked. Rubbing the 
face and hands well over with plain 
olive-oil before going to bed, will often 
keep gnats and mosquitoes from biting 
during the night. Strong scent, such* 
as eau-de-Cologne, will have the same 
effect. " • 

2, Bites of Snakes, — These are much 
more dangerous than the preceding, and 
require more powerful remedies. The 
bites of the different kinds of snakes do 
not all act alike, but affect people in 
different ways. Treatment of the part 
kitten : The great thing is to prevent 
the poison getting into the blood ; anef, 
if possible, to remove the whole of it at 
once from the body. A pocket hand- 
kerchief, u piece of tape or cord, or, in 
fact, of anything that is at hand, should 
be tied ti^tly round the part of the body 
bitten ; if it be the leg or arm, imme- 
diately akove the bite, and between it 
and the heart. The bite should then 
be sucked several times by any one who 
is near. There is no danger in this, 
provided the person who does it has not 
got the skin taken off any part of his 
mouth. What has been sucked into 
the mouth should be immediately spit 
out again. But if those who are near 
have sufficient nerve for the 
and a suitable instrument, they should 
cut out the central cart bitten, and then 
bathe the wound for some time wit];^ 
warm water, to make it bleed freely. 
The wound should afterwards be rubbed 
witn a stick of lunar caustic, or, what is 
better, a soluticm of this— ^ grains of 
lunar caustic dissolved in t oz. of water 
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-^ould be dropped into it. The band 
should be kept on the part during the 
whole\)f the time that these means are 
being adopted. The wouiyl should 
afterw^s be covered with lint dipped 
tp d)la water. The best plan, how* 
ever, to be adopted, if it can be managed, 
is the follovinn£ ; — ^Take a common wine- 
glass, and, holding it upside down, put 
a lighted candle or a spirit-lamp into it 
for a minute or two. This will take 
oift the air. Then clap the glass sud- 
denly over the bitten part, and it will 
become attached, and hold on to the 
flesh. The glass being nearly empty, 
the blood containing the poison will, m 
consequence, flow into it fiom the 
wound ©fits own accord. This process 
should be repealed three or four times, 
and the wound sucked, or washed with 
jj'ann w;jiter, Jefore each application of 
the glass. As a matter of course, when 
the glass is removed, all the blood 
should be washed out of it before it is 
applied again. ConsUtuttonal TreaU 
mint: There is mostly at first great 
depression of strength in these cases, 
and it is therefore requisite to give some 
stimulant; a glass of hot brandy-and- 
water, or twenty drops of sal-volatile, 
is the best that can be given. When 
the strength has return^, and if the 

I )atient has not already been sick, a 
ittle mustard in hot water should be 
given, to make him so. If, on the 
other hand, as is often the case, the 
vomiting is excessive, a large mustard 
poultice should be placed over the 
stomach, and a grain of solid opium 
swallowed in the lorm of a pill, for the 
purpose of stopping it. Only one of 
these pills should be given by a non- 
rofessional person. In all cases of 
ites from snakes, send for a suigeon 
as quickW as possiUe, and act accord- 
ing to the above directions until he 
arrives. If he is within any reasonable 
distance, content yourself by putting on 
the baud, sucking the wound, applying 
the glass, and, if necessary, gtvine a 
little brandy*and-water. * 

3. AVjto ^ Dogs , — For obvious rea- 
sons, these kinds of bites arc more fre- 
quently met with than those of snakes. 


Black Draught. t 

— - 

The treatment is the same as that for 
snake-bites, more especially that of thq 
bitten part. The majority of writers on 
the subject are in favour of keeping the 
wound open as long as possible. This 
may be done by puttix^ a few beans on 
it, and then by applying a latge lin» 
seed-meal poultice over them. 

BITTBBTBA8T, TO COBBEOT. 

Bake a piece of bread quite black, 
and while not drop it into the yeast, or 
drop in a red-hot cinder, which will 
answer the same purpose. If the yeast 
be very bitter indeed, it may be sweet- 
ened by putting a little bran into a 
sieve and straining the yeast through it. 
Some persons always guard against 
bitterness by pouring cold water over 
the yeast some time before using it. 
The yeast will sink, when the water 
can be poured off, and the yeast will 
be purified. 

BIiACK BEETLES^ TO DE- 
STBOY. 

, Mix wheat flour with a little crude 
mercury and sal ammoniac^ into a paste, 
with hon^. Strew some of this paste 
in their haunts ; the bejgtles will devour 
it and die. •''* ^ * 

Another way , — ^Mix up some flour of 
malt with a little butter, adding to it a 
drop or two of oil of aniseed, and to 
every 4 ounces of this mix in 1 oz. of 
corrosive sublimate. Make it up into 
small balls and set them in places where 
the beetles abound. 

BIiACK DBAXrQHT, THE OOH- 
MOH. 

Infusion of senna, 10 drachms ; Ep- 
spm salts, 10 drachms; tincture of 
senna, compound tincture of cardamums, 
compound spirit of lavender, of each 
i«drachm. Families whe m^e black 
draught in quantity, aod wish to pre* 
serve it for soxhe time without spoiling, 
should add about ^ drachms of spirits of 
hartshorn to each phkt of the strained 
mixture, the use of this drug being to 
prevent its becoming mouldy or decom- 
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posed. A simpler and equally effica- 
cious form of black draught is made by 
infusing ibz. of Alexandrian senna, 
.30Z. of Epsom salts, and 2* drachms of 
‘ bruised ginger and coriander-seeds, for 
several houis in a pint of boiling water, 
stfainii^ th6 liquor, and adding either 
Z drachms of sal-volatile or spirits of 
hartshorn to the whole, and giving 
three tablespoonfuls for a dose to an 
adult 

BLACK BYB. 

This dye is fer either wool, hair, fiir, 
or silk. Boil the articles for two hours 
in a decoction of nut^ls, and afterwards 
keep them for two hours more in a bath 
composed of logwood and sulphate of 
iron, kept during the whole time at a 
scalding heat, but not boiling. During 
the operation they must frequently be 
exposed to the air. The common pro- 
portions are five parts of galls, five of 
sulphate of iron, and thirty of logwood 
for every hundred yards of cloth. Some- 
times a little acetate of copper (verdi- 
gris) is added to improve the colour. 
Woollen cloth, before it receives a black 
colour, is usually dyed blue; this renders 
the colour much fuller and finer than it 
would otherwise be. If the cloth be 
coarse, the blue dye may be too expen- 
sive; in that case a brown colour is 
given by means of walnut-shells. Silk 
IS dyed in the same manner as wool, 
except that, as it imbibes a larger 
quantity of tannin, the quantity of 
^Is must .be increased to twice as 
much, and the silk remain longer in 
the solution. 

BLAOKIBG. 

I. Ivory-black, 1^ 02.; olive-oil, 

I 02. ; treacle, 8 oz. ; gum-arabic in 
powder, 4 oz, ; vinegar, 2 quarts ; sul- 
phuric acid, i^oz. Mix the first four 
ingredients into a paste ; then odd gra- 
dually the vinegar, stirring the whdle 
well together. i.astly add the sulphuric 
acid.— 2. Ivory-black and brown sugar- 
candf, of each 2 oz. ; sweet oil, x table- 
spoonful ; add gradually i pint of cold 
vmegar, and stir the whole gently 
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till incorporated.-— 3. Ivory-black and 
treacle, of each J lb. ; sweet oil and 
oil of vitriol, of each I oz. Rub the 
first three together until the oil^ per* 
fectly ^*k^lcd,” then gradually addthe 
vitriol, diluted with three or foqr times 
its weight of water ; mix well, an& let 
it stand some hours (say thjiee or four), 
when it may be reduced to a proper 
consiitence with water or sour beer. — 
4. Gum-arabic, 8 oz. ; treacle, 2 oz. ; 
ink, i pint ; vinegar and spirits of wine, 
of each 2 oz. Dissolve the gum and 
treacle in the ink and vinegar; then 
strain, and add the spirits. — $. Ivory- 
black, in fine powder, i lb. ; molasses, 
} lb. ; sweet oil, 2 oz. ; beer and vine^r, 
of each i pint. Rub together the first 
three until the oil be perfectly “killed,” 
then add the beer and vinegar. 

Blacking may be made as fol- 
lows : — 1. Molasses, l lb >; ivo^-black^ 
i| lb. ; sweet oil, 2 02. Rub together as 
before ; then add a little lemon-juice or 
strong vii.egar. — 2. Ivory-black, 2 lb. ; 
molasses, 1 lb. ; olive-oil and oil of 
vitriol, of each Jib.; water, sufficient, 
as before. The manipulations required 
for past^ and liquid blacking are the 
same, the difference in the two being 
the quantity of liquid added. Thus, by 
diluting paste blacking with water or 
beer bottoms, it may be converted into 
liquid blacking of a similaf quality, and, 
by using less fluid matter, the ingre- 
dients of liquid blacking will produce 
paste blacking. One thin^ must, how- 
ever, be observed ; and this is, that the 
ivory-black used for liquid blacking 
must be reduced to a much finer powder 
than for paste blacking, as, if this be 
not attended to, it will settle to the 
bottom, and be .with difficulty diffiiserl 
again through the liquid. For those 
ersons who do not like the use of 
lacking containmg oil of vitriol, there 
are recipes given, both for paste and 
liquid, without it. The vitriol, how- 
ever, greatly contributes to promote the 
shining properties of the bucking, and 
in smml quantities is not so iiqurious to 
th^ leather as has been falsSv repre- 
sented, as it wholly unites itseu^to the 
lime of the phosphate contained in the 
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ivory-black, and is thus partly neutral- 
ized. This is the reason why lamp* 
bladk should never be employed for 
blacklist as it has no earthy base to 
absoi^ or neutralize the acm, which 
woula then prove very hurtful to the 
leather. • Oil of vitriol is now employed 
in the ihanufacture of all the most cele- 
brated shinidg blackings. The addition 
of whites of ^gs, isinglass, gum- 
arab;c» and similar articles to blacking, 
always proves injurious, as they tend 
to stiffen the leather and to make it 
crack. 

BLACK XNK, CHKAP AND BX- 
OBLLENT. 

Ingredients : 4 oz. of bruised Aleppo 
galls, 2 oz. of gum-arabic, 1 1 grain gieen 
copperas, oz. of alum, 2 o/. of s.ilt. 
Mode: Put the above ingredients into 
ac stone cbottk; and pour upon them 
one quart of soft water at boiling heat ; 
shake the bottle well and frequently, 
ll IS a good plan to cork the bottle and 
hang it at the back of a door which is 
frequently opened and shut. At the end 
of three weeks strain off the ink and 
bottle it, with a tablespoonful of brandy. 
Pour on the ingredients another pint of 
boUing soft water, which may remain 
in the bottle till needed, and then 
be strained off for use. This ink flows 
freely, and retains its blackness. 

BLACK KIB BOOTS. TO BB- 
STOBB THB COLOXTB OB. 

Take a small quantity of good black 
ink, mix it with the white of an egg, 
and apply it to the boots with n 
sponge. 

BLAOB lack, to BBVIVIB. 

Make some black tea about the 
strength usual for drinkings wad strain 
it off the leaves. Pour enough tea into 
a basin to cover the quantity of 
let it stand ten or twelve hours, then 
s<pteeze it several times, but do not nib 
it. Dip it flretpkently into the tea. whifih 
win ifk length assume a dirty appear- 
aacA Have ready some weak gum- 
sad press the lace gently through 
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it ; then clap it for a quarter of an hour ; 
after which, pin it upon a towel in any 
shape which you wisfi it to tMce. When 
nearly dry, eover it with another towel, 
and iron it with a cool iron. The lace, 
if previously sound and discoloured 
only, will ^er this process look as 
good as new. 

BLACK LACB, TO RBVIVB. 
Another Way. 

Wash the lace thoroughly in some 
good beer; use no gum- water; clap 
the lace well, and proceed with ironing 
and drying, as in the former recipe. 

BLACK LBATHBB. TO BB- 
STOBB THB POLISH OB. 

Make a varnish of the following in- 
gredients: 6 parts of eggs (the whole of 
a yolk), well beaten, i part of treacle, 
I part of isinglass, 5 parts of water, 
lamp-black. Mode: Dissolve the isin- 
glass in the water, and then add to it 
the other ingredients, using sufficient 
lamp-black to give the required colour. 
This is also a very good varnish for 
dress-boots. 

BLACK PAPER, BOB TAKING 
IMPBBS8IONS OB LEAVES, 
PLANTS, Ao. Ao. 

Take a sheet of white wove paper, 
oil it well with sweet oik brushed 
lightly over it, leave k for a minute or 
two to soak, then carefully remove all 
superfluous oil with a clean brush, and 
hang up the paper in the air, not in the 
sunshine, to dry. As soon as the paper 
is w.icrably diy, take a lighted candle 
(a common dip is best) or an oil-lamp, 
and hold the paper in a ^rizontal di- 
rection over the name till it is perfectly 
blackened : this must be done carefully, 
fol fear of burning. Modf of using the 
paper: When fthpressionst are *0 be 
taken, lay your leaveiSi, ike^ carefully on 
the oiled mper, and eov^ them with a 
piece of p^perr rub th» covering 
with your finger equaQy in all part^for 
about half a minatet Kemnve it, take 
up the leaves, Ac., without disturbing 
the order, If &ey are joined together, 
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B\aok ,BeviTer» 

and place them with the same side 
(Icvtrnward^ OQ the booh or paper oa 
Mvhich you intend the impression to be 

• micle. Now cover the leaves, &c. , with 

* a piece of blotting-paper, and rub this 
with your finger for a short time. On 
removing the blotting-paper and the 
leaves, &c., you will find an impression 
of the latter superior to the fi^st en- 
graving. The most minute veins and 
hairs will be most accurately pencilled. 
After it has been well oiled ana blacked, 
the same piece of paper will serve to 
take very many impressions. These 
impressions may afterwards be coloured 
according to nature, when a most beau- 
tiful effect will be given to them. 

BLACK BBVIVER FOR CLOTH. 

Inj^prcdicnts t Two or. of blue galls, 
bniised ; logwood, sulphate of iron, su- 
mach, i oz. of each, i pint of vinegar. 
Mode: Macerate in a close vessel, with 
heat, for twenty-four hours; strain off 
the clear liquid, add the galls, and 
sliake twice a day for a week. Keep in 
a corked bottle, and apply with a bnish 
or sponge. This is improved by the 
addition of a little sugar and gum. 

BLACK REVIVER. 

Useful to renovate faded mourning 
dresses, old black coats, trousers, &c. 
iHgredients: 2 pints of water, 2 oz. of 
powdered Alepjpo galls, 2 oz. of log- 
wood, r oz. of gum-arabic, i o/. of 
sulphate of iron. Mode: Boil the,gans, 
logwood, and gum-aiabic with 2 pints 
of water till it is reduced to i pint, then 
add the sulphate of iron, 

BLACK REVIVER- Another 
Recipe. 

Put 8 02 . of Aleppo gaKs and i ce. 
each of logwood, green vitriol, iron 
filings, ana sumach, into 2 pints of 
vinegar, and evaporate them to a po%r- 
der. Brush this powder into the cloth. 

black stain jpob waoib 

^ Have a copper fixed, or an iron pot, 
into- which pait 6 lb. of chip ^gwood, 
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and as much wood or ttsfimtn » K 
will conveniently hold without 
tight; fill with wat^* and let It bou^low^ 
for about three houm i then add | lb. of 
powdered verdigris, } lb. of cop^fevas, 
and 3 oe. of bruised nntgalts, wsig the 
copper up with vinegar the 
evaporates ; let it gently binl two hours 
a day till yon find the wood to be ^ed 
through, which, according to the l&d,. 
will be in more or less tiro 

BLABBERS, TO BBEBABtR 
FOB BSE. 

Soak them for twefity-lbor hodrs vH a 
basin of water in which a little Chlmride 
of lime or some potass has been dis- 
solved ; then remove from the bladders 
all extraneous matter ; well wash them 
in clean water, and hang them up to 

‘’'y- ... 

BLANKETS. 

When not renuired for use, blankets 
should carefully folded and put away 
under those that are in use, that they 
may be kept well aired. If put a,Way 
in chesta or wardrobes, care ^ould be 
taken to preserve them firom the ravages 
of moths, which in a short time may do 
great damage. A small piece of Ku&- 
sian leather, or any of the usual recipes 
will effect this. It will be well, how- 
ever, to have the blankets occasionally 
taken into the air and shaken. 

BLEACHINa ZiIQTTIB FOB 
LINEN. 

In^edtentf : i lb. of chloride ot 
lime, I .quart of soft water. 

Mode : Make a solution of the above 
and keep the bottle closely corked; 
dilute what is required for use with 
about an equal quantity, of water, llus 
will remove stains from taMe lin^ Ac*, 
that resist miMer treatment 

BLXBB, HOW TO. 

In cases of g^t emergency, such aa 
the strong kind of apoplmyi and when 
a auxgeon cannot possibly >n dbtaiiied 
for some consider&Ie time, the life of 
the patient depends almost entirety 
upon the fact of his being bled or not. 
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We therefore give instructions how the 
operation of bleeding is to be performed, 
but cai^n the reader only to attempt 
it in c£es of the greatest emergency. 
Placed a handkerchief or piece of tape 
rathef but not too tightly round tne 
atm, about three or fouj inches above 
the elbow. (This will cause the veins 
below to swell and become very evi- 
dent If this is not sufEcient, the hand 
should be constantly and quickly opened 
ai^ shut for the same purpose. There 
wUl now be seen, passing up the middle 
of the lore-arm, a vein which, just be- 
low the bend of the elbow, sends a 
branch inwards and outwards, each 
branch shortly joining another large 
vein. It is from the branch that 
the Iverson is to be bled. The right 
arm is the one mostly operated on. 
The operator should take the lancet in 
hfis light Kandjdietween the thumb and 
first miger, place the thumb of his left 
hand on the vein below the part where 
he is going to bleed from, and 'then 
gently thrust the tip of the lancet into 
the vein, and, taking care not to push 
it too deeply, cut in a gently ^curved 
direction, thus w- and bring it out, point 
upwards, at about half an inch from the 
part of the vein into which he had 
thrust it. The vein must be cut length- 
ways, and not across. When sufficient 
blo^ has been taken away, remove 
the bandage from above the elbow, and 
place the thumb of the left hand firmly 
over the cut, until all the bleeding 
ceases. A small pad of lint is then to 
be put over the cut, with a larger pad 
over it, and the two kept in their places 
by means of a handkerchief or linen 
roller bound pretty tightly over them 
and round the arm. 

When a person is bled, he should 
always be in the standing, or at any 
rate m the sitting, position ; for if, as is 
often the case, ne should happen to 
faint, he cah, in most cases at leasts 
easily be brought to again by the 
operator placing him fiat pn his back, 
aM stopping the bleeding, is 
ike greatest importance. It has been 
recommended, for what supposed ad- 
vantages we do not know, to bleed 


Bleeding. 

people when they are lying down. 
Should a person, under thege circum- 
stances, faint, what could done to 
bring him to again ? The great treat- 
ment of lowering the body of the patient 
«to the fiat position cannot be followed 
here. It is in that position already, and 
cannot be placed lower than it at pre- 
sent is — except, as is most likely to be 
the case, under the ground. 

BLUBBING PBOM CUTS, dco., 
TO STOP. 

Tincture of calendula, applied ac- 
cording to the directions Sold with the 
bottle, forms an effectual remedy. 
The powder of the common puff-ball 
fungus is very useful. It should be 
laid thickly, quite dry, upon the cut. 
The soft pile of beaver, or a little cotton 
wool, may be used for the same purpose. 

BLBBBING PBOM THE NOSE. 

Many children, especially those of a 
sanguineous temperament, are subject to 
sudden discharges of blood from some 
part of the body ; and, as all such fiuxes 
are in general the result of an effort of 
nature to relieve the system from some 
overload "br pressure, such discharges, 
unless in excess, and when likely to 
produce debility, should not be rashly 
or loo abruptly checked. In general, 
these discharges are confined to the 
summer or spring months of the year, 
and follow pains in the head, a sense of 
drowsiness, languor, or oppression; 
and, as such symptoms are relieved by 
the loss of blood, the haemorrhage 
snould, to a ceitain extent, be encou- 
ragtd. When, however, the bleeding 
is excessive, or return^ too frequently, 
it becomes necessary to apply means to 
subdue or mitigate the amount. For 
thH purpose, the sudden and unexpected 
application of cold is itself sufficient, in 
most cases, to arrest the most active 
hoc&iorrhage. A wet towel laid sud- 
denly on the back, between the shoul- 
ders, and placing the child in a recim-. 
bent posture, is often suificieiit to effect 
the object ; where, however, the effusion 
resists such simple means, napkins 
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wrung out of cold water must be laid 
across tlie forehead and nose, the hands 
dipped in cold water, and a bottle of 
hot water applied to the feet. If, in 
spite of these means, the bleeding con- 
tinues a little fine wool or a few folds 
of lint, tied together by a pieces’ of 
thread, must be pushed up the nostril 
from which the blood flows, to aqt as a 
plug and pressure on the bleeding vessel. 
When the discharge has entirely ceased, 
the plug is to be pulled out by means 
of the thread. To prevent a repetition 
of the haemorrhage, the body should be 
sponged every morning with cold water, 
and the child put under a course of 
steel-wine, have open-air exercise, and, 
if possible, salt-water bathing. For 
children, a key suddenly dropped down 
the back between the skin and clothes^ 
will often immediately arrest a copious 
bleeding. 

Any of the following remedies may 
also be safely .applied to stop bleeding 
at the nose. It should be remembered, 
however, .that in most cases it is not de- 
sirable to st^ the bleeding too quickly ; 
for it is an effort of nature to effect some 
necessary relief. Apply to the back of 
the neck and under the e^ a cloth 
dijiped in cold water; or put the legs 
and arms in cold water; or wash the 
temples, nose, and neck with vinegar, 
or snuff up the nostiils a little vinegar 
and water. If none of these metho Is 
succeed, take a handful of fresh-gathered 
stinging- nettle leaves, dip them in 
water; and afterwards, while wet, pound 
them in a mortar. When reduced to a 
pulp, squeeze the juice out of them by 
^v ringing them in a cloth, and with a 
small syringe slowly inject the juice 
into the nose. 

BLEEDING IN HOBSES, TO 
STOP. 

For certain ‘complaints in horses, as 
staggers, &c., it is fiequenlly nece‘sary 
to meed them in the roof of the mouth. 
This ^eration, which is gencially 
veif” effectual, is a delicate one ; for 
there is at times much 'difficulty in 
stopping the bleeding. If the bleeding 
docs not, as it ought, after a time, stop 


of itself, from the situation of the vehi 
there is no opportunity of appl^g 
pressure to stop It We hzVt known a 
horse in this way bleed for h^ors* and 
- though various experiments were tried, 
nothing* did any good untiFsome bran 
was given to the animal as food; 
but not with any nope of cure. 
However, the bran most effectually 
staunched the bleeding, which, ceased 
altogether before the horse had finished 
his feed. 

BLEEDING OF A WOUND* TO 
STOP. 

The following simple remedies may 
be made use of : — Soak some linen rag 
in strong vinegar, bum it and strew the 
ashes on the wound, or bmise the tops 
of stinging-nettles and place them over 
il, or apply a goo(| dreeing of, the 
powder of ripe puff-lklls. In certain 
cases it may be desirable to tie two or 
three tight ligatures rtear the lower part 
of each joint,. and slacken them gra- 
dually. This will assist in stopping the 
flow of blood. 

BLISTEB, AN OBDINABY. 

Spread a little blister compound on a 
piece of common adhesive plaster with 
the right thumb. It should be put on 
just thickly enough to conceal the ap- 
pearance of the plaster beneath. The 
part from which a blister has been 
taken should be covered over till it 
heals witli soft linen rags smeared with 
lard. 

BLISTEBED HANDS OB FEET* 

When the hands are blistered fiom 
rowing, or the feet from walking or 
other causes, be careful not to allow the 
blisters to break, if possible. Some per- 
sons are in the haoit, by means of a 
needle and piece of worsted, of placing 
a seton into blisters to mw off the 
water; but in our opinion this is a great 
mistake and retards the healing. Bathe 
the blisters 'frequently in warm water, 

if they are very severe, make a salve 
of tallow, dropped from a lighted 
candle into a little gin and woriced up 
to a proper consistence, and on going 
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Blue^ 

to bed cover the blisters with this salve 
and place a piece of clean soft rag over 
them* • 

BLTTD (BAliXi), or STONE B]bI7E. 

•fiirt’ly- powdered indigo and 
starch in equal quantities, and make 
them into a prfste with warm water, 
then form the mass into small lumps or 
cakes. .The quantity Of indigo must be 
incrca.HC(l if the blue is lequirKl to be 
of a very deep colour. 

BLUB AND OILD 8TEEL» TO. 

The dark blue is produceil at a tem- 
perature oi 6oo deg. ; the full blue at 5^^ 
deg. ; and the bright blue at 550 deg. J t 
is, therefore, only necessary to siil)jctt 
the steel to the r<.<jiiisjte tempefcituie. 
Steel may also be gilded by llie follow- 
ing process ; — To^a solution of iiiiirinte 
of gold, add nearly as much sul plume 
ether ; the ether reduces the gold to a 
metallic state, and keeps it in soIiUjou, 
while the muriatic sic id separates, de- 
prived of its gold, and forms a distinct 
iluid. Put the steel to be gilded into 
the ether, which speedily evapoitstcs, 
depositing a coat of gold on the metal 
by dint of the attraction between them. 
After the steel has been immersed, it 
should be dipped in cold water, and the 
burnisher applied, whiih stienglhens 
adhesion. Vignics, dowers, and all 
kinds of pretty orii.iments and <levices, 
may be drawn on the steel, by using the 
ether w'th a fine brush or 

BLUB DYE POK SILK. 

Silk is dyed light blue by a ferment 
of six parts of l)ran, six of indigo, six 
of potass, and one of madder. 'Fo dye 
it of a daik blue, the silk must pic- 
viously receive what is called a ground- 
colour ; a red dye, called archil, may 

be used for this t>ttrposc. 

!■? 

BOABDS, TO MAKE THEM 
WHITE. 

Boards should not be washed with 
soap ; it spoils the colour of them. In^ 
stead of soap, use one pait of newly- 
slaked lime and tliree parts of coiuraon 


Bonneta. 

white sand. This mixture is far less 
expensive than soap, and by the use qf it 
the boards will become beautifully white 
and clean. 

BOARDS. TO SCOUR. 

Mix in a saucer three parts of fine 
sand and one pait of lime ; dip the 
scrubbing-biush into this and use it in- 
stead of soaj). This will remove grease* 
and whiten the lx)ards, while at the 
same tiir^ it will destroy all insects. 
The boanis should be well rinsed with 
clean water. If they are very greasy, 
they xshoiild be covered over in pl.icc*> 
with a coating of fullers’ earth moistened 
with boiling water, which should be 
left on twenty-four hours before they 
are stoured as above directed. 

BOILED PLOUB, USEFUL IN 
CASES OP VERY RELAXED 
BO^VELS. 

Tie uj) half a pound or a pound of 
flour in a cloth quite tight, boil it for 
twelve hours, then let it cool out of the 
witcr. When cold reduce it to powder, 
and give a teaspoouful at a time as a 
dose. It may be taken diy or moistened 
with a little milk or weak brandy-and- 
watei. 

BONNETS, STRAW, TO CLEAN. 

Tlu' bonnets may be w'ashed with 
Hiap-and-wattT, then rinsed in clear 
watir, and dned in the air. They must 
aft» ’ this 1)0 washetl over with white «jf 
egg, w'ell beaten. The wiie mu.st be le- 
miwetl before washing. 

BOI3NETS, STRAW, TO DYE. 

Black ; Bod tw’o pounds of logwood 
and h df a pound of fustic together for 
four, hours ; remove all wlic an4 boil 
the bonnets in ibis first ; then achl a 
quarter of a [inund oi green copneias 
lo the above mixture, and reboil the 
articles one hour longer , expose them 
to the air for ten minutes, place them in 
tlie li<tuid again for an hour, dry j'did 
brush. This will do twelve bonnets. — 
Grey : Boil tliree-quarters of an ounce 
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of cutbear for three hourSj add two 
ounces of blue i>aste ; mix with as much 
water as will cover the bonnets, let 
them remain in soak ten clear days ; 
r ns>e and diy, and they are ready for 
blocking, Tlus IS enough for six bon* 
nets — Brown • Half a wound of fustic 
chips, quarter of a pound of peach wood, 
li ill an ounce of madder ; boil these for 
loiu hours , add half a pound ot green 
( opperas ; boil foi two hours ; diy and 
bi ush. 

BOOKS, TO XlEMO\ E SPOTS OP 
QBEASE PROM PBIKTED. 

The s[K)ts should be moistened with 
i camel-hiir pencil dipped in rcclihcd 
s()iiils of turpentine ; when this is diy, 
moisten the sjxit with a little spnits of 
wine, which w'lll clTectually icinove any 
stain the tiiijicntinc in ly have left. 

BOOT-CLEANING. 

Ihree gotnl brushes and goo«l bhcK- 
ing must l>e providol , < nc ol the 
brushes haul, to biush ofT die mud , 
the otlici soft, to liyori the lilickin^, 
the thud of a nuslium haidiicss, for 
polish 111 ^' ; and each should be Upt for 
Its particular use 11 k blacking should 
I c kept corked up, except when iii ust, 
inrl applied to the btush with a sponge 
tied to a stiek, which, when put away, 
u , in a notch cut iii the cork When 
1 outs come in veiy muddy, it is a good 
pi n tiee to wash olT the mud, and wipe 
tin m dry with a '^ponge , then leave 
tin in to dry very giadually’on their 
Sides, taking caie they aie not placed 
near the lire, or scorched Much dcli- 
Cdc V of treatment is requiicd m cleaning 
ladies^ boots, so as to make the leather 
look well polishe^l, and the upper pari 
retain a fresh appearance, with the 
liinug fiee fiom hand-maiks, \vhi«li are 
\ ery offensive. 

BOOTS, TO WATERPBOOP. 

Ij7jr} edtmti I pint of boiled linseed- 
Oj^l, 4 lb. of mutton suet, 6 oz. of clean 
beeswax, 4 oz of resin. 

Afode : Melt these ingredients and 
mix them well over the hie, m a pip- 
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Bquio4 

km. Give boots or shoes, when 
and clean, plentiful dressing. It 
must be put on warm, witha^softbnish. 
The leather will be quite pliant^ and 
resist^U moisture • 

BOOT-TOPS, TO OLEABT.* - 

1. Mix m a phial l drachm of chlo- 
rate of potass with 2 oz. of distilled 
water, and when the salt is dissolved, 
add 20Z of muriatic acid. Then shake 
well togethei in another phial 3 oz. of 
stinng cpinls of wine, with 4 oz, of the 
essential oil of lemons ; unite the con- 
tents of the two phials, and keep the 
liquids thus prepared closely corked for 
use This chemical liquul should be 
applicil with a clean sponge, and dried 
m a gentle heat, after which the boot- 
tops may be polished with a soft brush, 
and they will appear like new leather 
— 2 Dissolve 111 I qflai t of warm ^ater 
I 0/ of white vitiiol and i 0/ of oxalic 
Kiel —3 Sour milk, i quart ; gum- 
tribic, j 0/ , juicc ot two lemons, 
whites of two eggs, and 2 07 of oil of 
viliiol - 4 Som milk, i quait ; cream 
ol tiyi u, taitaric acid, and buiut alum, 
of each 2 oz. 

BOTTLED fruit/ 

Bottled fruit bought at shops is so 
geiici ally adulterated with copper, which 
IS a deadly poison, and which is made 
use of to give a bright green appearance 
to the fruit, that we would strongly ad- 
\isc all carelul housekeepers to bottle 
fruit for themselves I he followiiuj is 
Mr Spddington’s recipe- — “'Ihc fruit 
is to be gatherc<l befoie it is too npc, 
the bottles are to be well filled with it, 
and closely corked ; they are next to be 
placed m a vessel containing cold water, 
which should icach as high as the necks 
of the bottles ; heat is then to be applied, 
an<l the temperature raised from to 
170 degrees, and maintayied at this for 
half an hour ; lastly, th^ bottle are to 
be filled to withm an inch of the corks 
w'jth boiling watci ; they are to be well 
corked immediately, and lai4 uimn 
their sides, so that the water may swell 
the corks, wheieby the entrance of the 
air will be etlectually prevented There 
o 2 
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Bottling Beer. 

can be no question as to the goodness 
of this recipe, Mr. Saddftigton having 
received a* premium for his bottled 
fruits froja the Society of Arts. 

BOTTBING bebb. 

Beer, ale, on porter to be bottled 
should be in a still state, \^hat is usually 
called flat; and for this purpose the bung 
should be left out of the cask for twenty- 
four hgurs. The bottles should be per- 
fectly dry and sweet, and when filled, 
they should stand twenty-four hours 
before corking. When corked, the bot- 
tles should be laid on their sides for a 
couple of days ; after this they may be 
placed upright, for in this position they 
are less liable to burst. If wanted for 
immediate use, put a small piece of 
sugar, or two or three raisins, into each 
bottle beforo cork-ng. Some peisons 
say that it assists the ripening of bottled 
beer to let it stand on slate. 

BOTTLING WINE. 

Having thoroughly washed and dried 
the bottles, supposing they have been 
before used for the same kind of wine, 

rovide corks, which will be improval 

y being slightly boiled, or at least 
steeped in hot water — a wooden ham- 
mer or mallet, a bottling-boot, and a 
squeezer for the corks. Bore a hole in 
the lower part of the cask with a gimlet, 
receiving the liquid stream which follows 
in the bottle and filterer, which is placed 
in a tub or basin. This operation is 
best performed by two persons, one to 
draw the wine, the other to cork the 
bottles. The drawer is to see that the 
bottles are up to the mark, but not too 
full, the bottle being plac^ in a clean 
Uib to prevent waste. The corking-boot 
is to be buckled by a strap to the knee, 
the bottle placed in it, and the cork, 
after being squeezed in the pres.s, driven 
in by a flat wooden mallet. 

As the wine draws near to the 
bottom of the cask, a thick piece of 
muslin must be placed in the strainer, < 
to prevent the viscous grounds from 
passit^ into the bottle. 

Having caiefully counted the bottles, 


Bran Tea. 

they should be stored away in their re- 
spective bins, a layer of sand or giwdust 
being placed under the first tier, and 
another over it ; a second tier laid over 
this, protected by a lath, the head of the 
second being laid to the bottom of the 
first ; over this another bed of sawdust 
must be laid, not too thick ; another 
lath, and so on till the bin is filled. 

Wine so laid in will be ready for use 
according to its quality and age. Port 
wine, old in the wood, will be ready to 
drink in five or six months ; but if it is 
a fiuity wine, it will improve every 
year. Sherry, if of good quality, will 
be fit to drink as soon as the “sickness” 
(as its first condition after bottling is 
called) ceases, and will also improve ; 
but the cellar must be kept at a perfectly 
steady temperature, neither too hot nor 
too cold, but about 55 or 60 degrees, 
and absolutely free from draughts of 
cold air. 

BOTJQUET OP PLOWEBS, TO 
KEEP A LONG TIME. 

Sprinkle it lightly with cold water, 
then put It in a vessel containing some 
soap-suds, which nourish the stalks, and 
keep the flowers as good as new. 
Take the bouquet out of the suds every 
morning, and lay it sideways in fresh 
water, the stalks entering first into the 
water ; keep it there a minute or two, 
then take it out and sprinkle the flowcis 
lightly by the hand with pure watci. 
Replace the floweis in the soap-suds, 
and they will bloom up as fresh as when 
<{dthered. 

BBAN POULTICE. 

Place the quantity of bran required, 
according to the size of the poultice, 
upt> 1 the top of the boiling water, syid 
when^^the heat has penetrated the Si^n, 
stir it gently in. Pour off the super- 
abundant water, and apply the poultice 
as hof as it can be borre, 

bbAn tea. 

A very cheap and useful drink in 
colds, fevers, and restlessness from pain. 
Put a handfql of bran intq a pint and a 
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BriuEidy Bitters. 

half of cold water, let it boil rather 
more ,tban half an hour, then strain it, 
and, if desired, flavour with sugar and 
lemon-juice ; but it is a pleasant drink 
without any addition. 

BBANDY BITTBBS. 

A wholesome stomachic. Inpredimtsi 
8 oz. of bruised gentian, 4 oz. of Se- 
ville orange-peel, 3 oz. of cardamoms, 
I oz. of cassia, J oz. of cochineal, 
I gallon pf brandy. Mode: Put all 
together injto a stone jar or bottle ; stir 
them gently several times during the 
first day ; then leave them to settle for 
a week ; after which pour off all that is 
clear, and upon the dregs put 5 pints of 
water. Leave this for a week or so, 
then pour off all that is clear, and mix 
it with tlic former. Bottle and coik 
well for use. 

‘ BBANDY SHBUB. 

Jiigredtents : 2 lemons, 6 Seville 
oranges, 2 lb. of white sugar, 2 bottles 
of brandy, i of dark sheirv. Mode: 
Rub the sugar on the skins of the lemons 
and oranges, and put it into a stone 
bottle with thfe juice, well strained; 
then add the brandy and sherry. When 
the sugar is melted, strain the liquor 
through a jelly-bag, and bottle it. 

BBANDY SMASH. 

An American drink. Ingredients : 
Two or three slices of lemon, two or 
three slices of pineapple, .a dessert- 
spoonful of pounded sugar, shaved or 
broken ice, one wineglass of biandy. 
Mode : Put the lemon, pineapple, jand 
sugar into a tumbler, fill it up with ice, 
and pour in the brandy. Drink it 
through a straw, or not, as preferred. 

bSass abtiolbs, to o£bak. 

Mix I part of rock alum with 16 
parts of water, or take linel)r-pdwdered 
sal-ammdniac moistened with water. 
The articles to be cleaned must be^ 
\nade quite warm before the fire, and 
rubbed with either of the above mix- 
tures. After this, they can be finished 


Brass. 

off with fine Tripoli, which will give 
them the brilliancy of gold. 

BBA8S ABTIOLBS, T5 OLBAK, 
Another way. « 

First remove all the sthins, by rub- 
bing the brass with a flannel dipped in 
vinegar; then polish with a leather and 
dry rotten-stone. ^ 

BBASS, ODD, TO CLBAN. 

Old brass, if it has been originally 
lacquered, may readily be cleaned for 
re-lacquering by putting it for a few 
hours in a bath of aquafortis and 
water. -This will bring off the old 
lacquer, and it may then be cleaned 
and brightened with bran, and when 
blight, re-lacquered. Boiling in a 
strong solution of soda will also clean 
old brass. Lacqu^ doe# not gis^e the 
brilliancy to metal-work, but jircserves 
the brightness which has been obtained 
by lurhmg in a lathe and polishing. 
Some articles with indented surfaces aie 
cleaned by being held against a scratch- 
br^sh, fixed to the lathe like a chuck. 
Preparations for lacquering are sold by 
oilmen and ironmpngers. 

BBASS OBNAMENTS INLAID 
IN WOOD, TO POLISH. 

If the brass- work is very dull, file it 
with a small smooth file ; then polish it 
with a piece of soft felt dipped in 
Tripoli powder mixed with linseed-oil 
until the desired effect is obtained. 

BBASS, PASTE FOB CLEAN- 
ING. 

Rotten-stone, 2 oz. ; oxalic acid, 

) oz. ; sweet oil, } oz. ; turpentine, 
enough to make a pasta Apply it 
with a little water, 

BBASS, TO POLISH. 

Dissolve I oz. of oxalic acid in one 
pint of soft water. Rub it on the br^s 
with a piece of flannel, and polish with 
another dry piece. This solution should 
be kept in a bottle labelled “poison,” 
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Bread Boultice. 

and the bottle well shaken before it is 
used, which should be only occasion- 
ally; for ii^ a general way the brass 
should be cleaned with pulverized rotten- 
stone, milecl into a liquid state wifti oil 
of turpentine. Rub tms on with a 
piece^of soft leather, leave it for a few 
minutes, and thtjn wipe it off with a 
soft cloth. Brass treated generally u ith 
the latter, tod occasionally with the 
former mode of cleaning, will look 
most beautiful ; or a very good general 
polish for brass may be made pf 4 lb. 
of rotten-stone and i oz. of oxalic acid, 
with as mucli water as will make it 
into a stiff paste. Set this paste oh a 
plate ill a, cool oven to di 7 , pound it 
very fine, and apply a little of the 
powder, moistened with sweet oil, to 
the brass with a piece of leather, jhv 
lishing with another leather or an old 
silk ItandkercSiief. ^Ihis powder should 
also be labelled ** poison.’^ 

BREAD POULTICE. 

Cut a slice of cnimb of bread — the 
size required — out of a stale loaf, put it 
in a warmed basin, and pour upoif it 
boiling water ; leave it for a few minutes 
with a phale over it to soak. Then 
drain off all the water, spread the 
poultice on a piece of soft linen i.xg and 
apply it as hot as it can be borne. It 
is much neater and generally as effica- 
cious to wmp up the poultice in fine 
muslin, so that tbe bread does not adhere 
to the skin, and the whole may be re- 
moved without any mess. 

BREAD -AirD^ WATER POUL- 
TICE, ABEBNETHY’S FLAK'. 

First scald out a basin ; then having 
put in some boiling water, throw ui 
coarsely-crumbled bread, and cover it 
witha plate. When the bread has soaked 
up as much water as it will imbibe, 
drain off the remaining water, and there 
will be left a light pulp. Spread this a 
third of an inch thick on folded linen, 
and apply it when of the tempera- 
ture ot a warm bath. To preserve 
it m6is^ occasionally drop warm water 
oniu 
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BREASTS, SALVE FOB WHEN 
SORE. 

Ingredients : Bees- wax, fresh butter, 
while diachylon, elder-flower water, 
sweet oil, pale brandy. 

Mode: Take equal quantities of the 
above ingredients, melt them over a 
slow fire in an earthen pipkin, stir them 
till nearly cold to keep them well mixed. 
The contents of the pipkin may be 
poured into a small jar and kept for 
use. Tliis salve is invaluable in alf 
cases of sore breasts, and good also for 
broken chilblains, and indeed sores of 
all kinds. 

BREATH, THE. 

Almost every incident which can 
affect the general health, extends its in- 
fluence to the breath. Thus, fatigue, 
induced eitlier by immoderate exercise 
or repeated and protracted vigils, will 
1 ender the breath impure. Anxiety of 
mind, excitement of the braui by iii- 
lellectual labour, sedentary habits, 
costiveness, and dyspepsia, will have 
the like effect. The most effective 
succtcncr of the breath is health of 
body ; blit when vapours and fermenta- 
tion of tlie stomach exist, the only sub- 
stances which can destroy the fetid ex- 
halations lire the disinfecting chlorides. 
All pel fumes used to wash the mouth 
do no more than combine their power- 
ful odour with the fetor that exhales 
from thestpniach, causing a sickly com- 
pound often more intolerable than the 
sU'i^h itself freed from the perfume. 
As ill* s'olution of chloride of lime is 
loo Iiaish, the solution of chlorinated 
soda should alone be admitted to the 
toilette. From six to ten drops of 
tills distance in a wine-glassful of 
urc ^])ring water, taken soon after 
reakfast, will instantly sweeten the 
breathy by disinfecting the stomach, 
which, far from being injtirecl. xVlll be 
benefited by the memcine. if neces- 
l^sary, this may be repeated in themiddlj 
of llu* day. To keep the breath sweet, 
chloride lozenges have lately been in- 
vented, which may be carried about the 
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Breath. 

pei-son, and used as occasion requires. 
We append an excellent formula for 
Iheir^manufacture ; — Chloride of linie, 
dry and in fine powder, J 02. ; white 
sugar, j lb. ; mucihige of gum-traga- 
cantli to mix. 

BHEATH. TO SWEETEN. 

Unpleasant breath is as frequently due 
to decayed teeth as to afoul state of the 
stomach. Stopping or pulling out will 
remove the former cause, as cleansing 
medicine the latter. The breath, how- 
ever, may for a time be sweetened by 
clieAving a small piece of orris-root, and 
by the occasional or constant use of the 
following as a tooth powder: — 
dients : } o/. of charcoal, i oz. of oiris- 
rooi, i oz. of powdered inyirh, i 
drachm of powdered cinnamon, i 
drachm of powdeied camphor. These 
ingredients must l)c mixed together, 
and they should be kept in a well- 
corked bottle. 

BREWEE*S BITTEBS. 

Half a pound of fresh hops put into 
an 1 8-gallon cask just befoie it is bunged 
down, ought to impart to the beer, if 
properly brewed, all the bitter flavour 
required. It is well known, however, 
that other means are made use of. The 
lollowing are the most simple ; and il 
they do not lend to render the beverage 
more wholesome, they certainly im- 
j)iove the flavour and appearance of in- 
dilTerently brewed beer Take of 
powdered gfentian 2 parts, extract of 
gentian I part, sufficient treacle to mix 
them into small balls, one or more of 
which may be put into the cask of beer, 
— 2. Take of quassia 2 parts; cocculus 
indicus, I part ; Italian juice, I part ; 
water, 25 parts; boil until reduced to 
20 parts, tnen add copperas i part. 
Boil to a syrup, and apply to the beer 
any quantity required, to taste. -t-3. Take 
equal parts of extract of quassia, ex-i 
tract of cocculus indicus, extract of 
• liquorice, and sulphate of iron. MiJ. 
them well ana add a small quantity to 
each cask. 


Britannia Metal. 
BBIBBEB, 

Every time a horse is unbridled, the 
bit should be carefully avash^ and 
dried, and the leathers wipe^, to keep 
them sweet, as well as the girths and ‘ 
saddle, the latter being chi^ll^ dried 
and beq^ten with a switch before it is 
again put on. * 

BBIOHT BABS OF STOVES, TO 
CLEAN. 

Boil, slowly I lb. of soft soap 
in two quarts of water till they are 
reduced to one quart, and make of 
this a paste with emery powder ; 
place some of the paste on a piece of 
woollen cloth, and rub the bars well 
with it. 

BBINE. 

It is a generally^cceivfd opinibn that 
when an egg will float in iVine, it is 
of sufl’icicnt strength for keeping meat. 
This is a test good cnougn for most 
practical purposes ; but the floating of 
the egg is no certain test of the strength 
ofc brine; for an egg floats in water of 
very different degrees of saltness. The 
strongest brine is that which is made 
of as much salt as the water will 
hold in solution or take up, and this is 
about 7i oz. of salt to the imperial pint. 

BRITANNIA METAL. 

Articles made of what is usually 
called Britannia metal may be kept in 
order by the frequent use of the follow- 
ing composition : — i lb. of finely-pow- 
dered wmening, a wineglass of sWeet 
oil, a table-spoonful of soft soap, ^ oz. 
of yellow soap melted in water. Add to 
these in mixing sufficient spirits— gin 
or spirits of wme — to make the com- 
pound the consistency of cream. This 
cream shpuld be ap; 51 ied with a sponge 
or soft flannel, wiped off with soft linen 
rags, and the article well polished with 
a leather. 

An^th^ Mode, — Have the articles ‘ 
well scalded and dried ; mb them over 
thoroughly with a flannel, moistened . 
with rape-oil; then mb them briskly 
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with soft linen rags till quite clean, 
and polish off with a soft wash 4 cathcr 
and a little fine whiting. 

Another i Mode , — Rub the metal well 
with swegt oil on a piece of flannel, to 
remove all spots and tarnish; dry it 
well and thfen polish it with dry crocus- 
powder on a ^wash-leather. Use a 
brush to the crevices. 

Another Mode . — Rub the articles 
with sweet oil on a piece of woollen 
cloth; then wash them well with strong 
soap-atjd- water; mb them dry and 
polish with a soft leather and whiting, 
^e polish thus given will last for a 
long time. 

BBITISH BBANDY, TO IM- . 

PBOVB THE YliAVOUB OF. 

Put about 50 French plums into 
a stone bottle, and pour upon them 
I gaUt of British biandy ; let it steep 
for ten days, then strain off the 
brandy. The disagreeable taste of 
straw, which is always found in home- 
made brandyi will be then removed, 
and the flavour assimilated to French 
brandy. 

BBOBEN KNEES. 

Broken knees are of very frequent 
occurrence with horses, which are 
always lessened in v^ilue on account of 
them. Though they are not always a 
real harm, they are always a blemish. 
When accidents of this sort occur, wash 
the knees quite free from all dirt or grit 
with warm water, and if the injury 
be not very bad, dress the wound with 
Fryer's balsam, or with arnica, in the 
proportion of I part of amica'to 10 parts 
of water. Arnica is far better than 
Fryer's balsam, and its efficacy may be 
seiy greatly increased by using Goulard 
lotion instead of water to dilute dt. 

, When the wound is thoroughly healed, 
great care should be taken to smooth 
the hair down three or four times a day, 
in order that it may well cover the place 
again and show no marks. In all cases 
if^ero the knees are very badly broken, 
a skilful veterinary surgeon should be 
called in ^ as, beyond the dressing of the 


Bronze Varnish. 

wound, the hoi*se's health will require 
attention, and proper physic wiU mate- 
rially assist the cure. A soft rag wetted 
with diluted arnica should be kept 
bound round the wound. 

BBOKEN-WINDED HOBSES, 
TBEATMENT OF. 

This complaint is no doubt in some 
cases hei editary ; but, in general, it is 
brought about by injudicious manage- 
ment, and especially by the use of 
mouldy hay. Owners of horses cannot 
be too pai ticular about the hay they buy. 
Bad and indifferent hay is dear at any 
price, and no horse should be allow cd 
to eat hay that has the slightest tinge of 
mould about it. Very much relief may 
be given to a broken- winded horse by 
proper feeding. Never give long hay. 
Let the food be the most nutiUious 
possible, and that which will go into 
the smallest compass, as cut hay and 
coin and a few beans. Also be careful 
never to let a broken- winded horse have 
water within an hour of taking him out. 
The breathing will be much impioved, 
and the horse will do its work more 
pleasantly if a ball of the following 
mixture be administered about half 
an hour before he takes a journey. 
Mix together equal paits of linseed 
meal, hog’s lard, and tar ; and give for 
a ball a piece about the size of a walnut, 
in paper. 

BBONZB FOB GUN-BABKEIiS. 

Ingredients: Half an ounce of aqua- 
forti-, 4 oz. of sweet spirits of nitre, 

I 07 . of spirits of wine, i oz. of sulphate 
of Clipper, 15 oz. of water, 4 oz* thic- 
ture of muriate of iron, — Mode: Mix all 
these ingredients well together; clean 
the barrel of the gun with lime-and- 
water, then apply with a sponge the ^ 
bronze mixture to -it; leave the barrel 
till quite dry, then polish it with a stiff 
brush, j, 

BBONZE VABNISH FOB 8TA- 
^ TUABY. 

Cut best Hard sosq>, 50 parts, into fine 
shavings; dissolve in boiling water. 
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^ Bronssing. 

2 parts, to which add a solution of blue 
vitriol, 15 parts, in pure water, 60 parts. 
Wash fhis copper-soap with water, 
it at a very slow heat, and dissolve it in 
spirits of turpentiAe for use as varnish. 

BBONZING OF OBNAMENT8 
OF COFPBB, Ao. 

Dissolve I 02. of verdigiis and } o 2 . 
of sal-ammoniac in ^ pint of vinegar, 
and dilute the mixture with water until 
it tastes but slightly metallic, when it 
must be boiled for a few minutes, and 
filtered for use. Copper medals, &c., 
previously thoroughly cleaned from 
grease and dirt, are to be steeped in the 
liquor at the boiling point, until the 
desired effect is produced. Care must 
be taken not to keep them in the solu- 
tion too long. When taken out, they 
should be carefully washed in hot water, 
and well dried. 

BBONZING FOB FLASTEB- 
WOBK. 

Brackets and other small pieces of 
plaster-work may readily be made to 
imitate bronze by the following simple 
process. Prepare the work by dressing 
It two or three times with olive-oil, 
until it ceaSes, in a great measure, to 
absorb ; then leave it to dry. After 
this, give it one dressing with patent 
soluble size, and another, when this is 
dry, with japanner’s gold size. These 
dressings are required to correct the 
porous nature of the plaster, and to pre- 
pare it to receive the bronzing powder. ‘ 
The next step is to paint the work with 
a good dark olive-green paint, riilxed as 
for house-work, and to set it in some 
place free from dust to dry. Before the 
paint hardens — that is, while it retains 
sufficient moisture for anything to adhere 
to it — thebroq^ng powder mu^t be laid 
on. Bronzer’s powder, which is sold 
by the ounce at any artists* colourman*s, 
is of two kinds; viz., theredorcoppferv, 
and the yellcAv : the latter is generally 
preferrea. This, however, is a matter 
of Histe. It is to, be dusted on to die 
work with a large soft brush, or shaken 
over it from a muslin bag, taking care 


Brown Dyo. 

to let but a small amount of powder fall 
in places requiring shade, and laying it 
on thickl3r wherever light should fall. 
The artistic taste of the operator must 
direct %im in this matter, and "he must 
remember on no account to K>uah, with 
his finger, or anything else, the work 
while in |^ogress. When the plaster 
model, thus prepared and dusted, is 
thoroughly dry, it must be polished by 
rubbing bronze powder into it ’with a 
soft silk handkerchief. If the work has 
been properly done, according to these 
directions, it will have an excellent 
effect.* The operation of bronzing 
common plaster casts figures, busts, 
brackets, &c. &c.^ is not difficult ; but 
it presupposes a good knowledge of 
light and shade on the part of the 
operator. 

BBOM-ZIIiTG TIN* ©ASTiNGS. 

When clean, wash them with a mix- 
tu^-e of I pait each of sulphate of copper 
and* sulphate of iron in 20 parts of 
water ; dry, and wash again with dis- 
tilled vinegar, ii paitsi. When dry, 
polish with colcothar. 

BBOWE- BBEAD. 

There is often Kwne difficulty in 
obtaining from the millers the whole 
meal necessary for the home manufac- 
turing of brown bread. Whenever 
this is the case, let bran be mixed in 
any quantity that may be thought re- 
quisite with the white flour used 
in 'making bread. This will answer 
every purpose, as brown flour is only 
the wheat ground and the bran not 
separated from it. The brown bread 
so made will be found equally good, 
and also in a general way mucli 
cheaper, than when meal is bought 
on pnr{>ose. . » 

BBOWBT DTE FOB WOOLLEN 
ABTIOLES. 

Brown, or fawn-colour, though in 
%ct a compound, is usually ranked 
among the simple colours, because it is 
applied to cloth by a single process. 
Various substances are usw for brown 
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Bruiseq^ 

cjj^es. Walnut-peelings, or the green 
covering of the walnut, when first sepa- 
rated, affi white interaally, but soon 
turn to a Drown, or even a black, colour 
wlicn exposed to the air. They readily 
yield their colouring matter to water. 
They arc commonly kept in large casks 
covered with* water, for about a year 
prior to use. To dye wool brown with 
them, nothing more is required than to 
steep ‘the cloth in a decoction of them 
till it has acquired the wished-for colour. 
The depth of the shade is proportioned 
to the shade of the decoction. If the 
cloth be first passed through a mordant 
of alum, the colour is brightened. The 
root of the walnut-tree contains the 
same colouring matter, but in less quan- 
tity. The bark of the birch, also, and 
many other trees, may be used for the 
same purpose. 

BRUISES, CUTS, SPRAINS, Ac. 

I, Wherever the bruise may Ije, or 
however swollen or discoloured the skin 
may become, two or thiee applications 
of the Extract of lead^ kept to the part 
by means of lint, will, in ah hour or 
little more, remove all pain, swelling, 
and tenderness. Simple or clean cuts 
only require the edges of the wound to 
be placed in their exact situation, drawn 
close together, and secured there by one 
or two slips of adhesive pla.^ter. When 
the wound, however, is jagged, or the 
flesh or cuticle lacerated, the parts are 
to be laid as smooth and regulai as pos- 
sible, and a piece of liiit^ wetted in the 
Extract of Uad^ laid upon the wound, 
and a piece of greased lint placed above 
it to prevent the dressing sticking; the 
whole covered over to protect from in- 
jury, and the part dressed in the .same 
manner once a day till the c\ire is 
effected. The best application ^/oi* a 
bruise, be it large or small, is moist 
warmth ; therefore, a warm bread-and- 
water poultice in hot moist flannels 
should he put on, as it supples the 
skin. If the bruise be very severe, ari 
in the neighbourhood of a joint, it will 
l»e well to apply ten or a dozen leeches 
over the whole bruised part, and after- 


Brtiisea. 

wards a poultice. But leeches should 
not be put on young children. If the 
bruised part be the knee or the ankle, 
walking should not be attempted till it 
can be performed without pain. In- 
' attention to this point often lays the 
foundation for serious mischief in these 
joints, especially in the case of scrofu- 
lous persons. In all conditions of 
bruises occurring in children, whether 
swellings or abrasions, no remedy is . > 
quick or certain of effecting a cure > 
the pure extract of lead applied to l..e 
part. 

If the bruise is not very severe, bathe 
it with cold water till all appeal ance of 
blackness and swelling is gone. A 
severe bruise should be first well 
bathed with hot water, and then 
covered with a plaster of treacle .spread 
on linen. 

2. As soon as possilde after the acci- 
dent, place on the injured part a piece of 
rag wetted with tincture of arnica i part, 
and water from 5 to 8 parts. Some- 
times it will be advisable to make warm 
applications, such as a large bread 
poultice, or hot fomentations by means 
•of frequently-renewed flannels. In the 
case of a sprain, an easy position must 
instantly be souglit for. Should the 
wrist be the part injured, a sling must 
be worn ; if the ankle, place the injured 
joint upon a couch or stool. Take oft 
bamJages night and morning, and mb 
the place aft'ccted with the lotion, using 
the palm of the hand. • 

Other remedies for , — If very painful, 
ajqily a hot bread -and-water poultice to 
the part ; or bathe it for a time willi 
w.MU Water; ot apply flannels stcepcfl 
and wrung out, as hot as possible ; or 
try the following plaster -Simmer a 
pint of porter in a pipkin until it is re- 
duced tola paste-like residuum ; spread 
thA residuum on soft leatlier, and apply 
it to the bruUe. ’If the bruise be very 
near a joint, it may be advisable to 
apiily leeches, 

bruises/ IN THE CASE OF 

HORSES. . ^ 

In the first instance, a.s soon as pos- 
sible after the injury, foment the part 
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* Brunswick Black. 


well with hot water for half an hour at 
the least* Then, after a time, tnake 
use of the following lotion. -—Ingredtents : 
6 oz. of vinegar, 6 oz. of spring water, 
2 (jz. of sal-ammoniac, 2 oz. of tincture 
of camphor, i oz. tincture of aloes. — 
Mode : Mix these in a bottle, and apply 
the lotion to the britise by means of a 
piece of rag, which must be well soaked 
vvith it three or four times a day. 

BRUNSWICK BLACK. 

In an iron pot, over a slow fire, boil 
45 Ih. of foreign asphaltum for six hours; 
at the same time boil in another iron 
pot fj gallons of oil which has been pre- 
viously boiled. During the boiling of 
the 6 gallons, introduce 6 lb. of lilhaige 
gradually, jiiid boil until it feels stiingy 
between the fingers ; then ladle or pour 
it into the pot containing the boiling 
aspballiim. I.et the mi.xtuie boil until, 
upon trial, it will roll into hard pills; 
then let it cool, and mix it with 25 gal- 
lons of turpentine, or until it is of a 
pioper consistence. 

Another and cheaper recipe , — Pnt 
281b. of common black pitch and 281b. 
of common asphaltum made from gas 
tar, into an iron pot ; bod both lor 
eight or ten hours, which wall evaporate 
the gas and moisture; let it stand all 
night, and early next moining, as so»)n 
as it boils, put in 8 gallons of boiled oil ; 
then introduce, gradually, lolb. of ic<l 
lead and 10 Ib. of litharge, and boil for 
thrcHJ hours, or until it will roll very 
hard. When ready for mixing, intro- 
duce 20 gallons of turpentine or more, 
until it is of a proper consistence. This 
is intended for engineers, founders, 
ironmongers, &c. ; it is an excellent 
black, and will dry in half an hour, or 
less, if properly boiled, 

For Grates. — J ngf'ed tents : lilb. df as- 
phaltum, I gallon of boiled oil, 1 quart 
of spirits of turpentine. — Mode: Melt 
the asphaltym and stir in the bther 
ingredients, 

^Another. — ingredients: Jib. of li- 
tharge, 3 lb. of asphaltiiiii, 4 gallon of 
boiled oil, 2 gallons of turpentine. — 
Mode: Boil the lithaige, asphaltum, 


Brushing Clothes. * 

and oil until the mixture strings well^, 
and on cooling a little become.<> quite 
hard ; then take it off the ftremnd thin 
it witn |he spirits of turpentine. 

A nother^ cheaper. — IngredUfits: 241b. 
of black pitch, 241b. of bhtek* resip, 
24 lb. of black tar, i gallon of boiled 
oil, and i lb. of lithaige.—VfcfauV: Melt 
and mix well the pitch, resin, and tar; 
then add the boiled oil and stir in the 
litharge. Boil the whole till stringy, and 
thin it down with spirits of turpentine. 

it 

BRUSHES, TO WASH. 

Dissolve a piece of soda in some hot 
w^ater, allowing a pieCfe the size of a 
walnut to a quart of water. Put the 
water into a basin, and, after combing 
out the hair from the brushes, dip them, 
bi lilies* dow'nwards, into the water and 
out again, keeping *the Sacks and 
handles as free from the water as pos- 
sible. Repeat this until the bristles 
look clean ; then rinse the brushes in a 
little cold whaler ; shake them well, and 
wipe the handles and backs with a 
towels but not the brtstlesy and set the 
brushes, wrapped in paper, to dry in 
the sun, or near the fire, but take care 
not to pul them too close to it. Wiping 
the bristles of a brush makes them soft, 
as docs also the use of soap. 

BRUSHING CLOTHES 

Is a very simple but very necessary 
operation. Fine cloths require to be 
blushed lighUy* and with rather a soft 
brush, except where mud is to be re- 
moved, w^hen a har^ one is necessary, 
being previously beaten lightly to dis- 
lodge tile dirt. Lay the garment on a 
table, and brush it in the direction of the 
nap. Having blushed it properly, turn 
the Utl^eVGS back to the collar, so that the 
folds may coifie the elbow-joints ; 
next turn the lappelis or sides over 
the folded sleeves ; then lay the skirts 
over level with the collar, so that the 
iprease may fall about fhe centre, and 
double one half over the other, so as 
the fold comes in the centre of the 
back. 
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BUGS, TO GET BID OP. 

Of aiil the pests which infest houses, 
bu^ are the most disagreeart)le ; we 
shrink from the veiy mention of their 
ijame, abd the mere thought of their 
presence fills us with perpetual irrita- 
tion. They*live and flourish in a close 
atmosphere and dirt; fresh air and 
cleanliness are destruction to them. 
Some houses in crowded cities, from 
long neglect, are so infested with them | 
that it is hardly possible to get rid of | 
them. Where such is the case, how- 
ever, the best plan is to remove all ! 
paper from the walls, &c., to tvash the 
walls \vith boiling-hot size previous to 
whitewashing ; to wash all boards and 
every joint and crevice that can pos- 
sibly harbour these offensive insects, 
w^th a solution of alum boiling hot; or 
naphtha brusheu on cold will answer the 
same purpose. Fumigation is recom- 
mended by some persons as the ohly 
effective remedy. This is done by re- 
moving all furniture from the room, 
stopping up every chink and crevice so 
that no air may be admitted ; anil then, 
having cut up 4 oz. of brimstone in an 
iron pan, and prepared some rags soaked 
in brimstone to be placed in the pan 
also, set light to the rags and leave the 
room immediately, closing th^ door 
and covering up the chinks of it. After* 
twenty-four hours the door and windows 
may be opened. Such fumigation is 
said to destroy both the insects and 
their eggs. When these vermin are 
confined to beds and fufniture, let the 
beds be taken to pieces, the furniture 
scoured or washed, if it will bear it, in 
boiling water, and all the woodwork, 
especially the joints and scrcw-holcs, 
well brushed over with a mercurial 
ointment made of 4 cz. of quic^lver 
beaten to a froth in a mortar with the 
whites of two eggs. 

But, perhaps, the easiest and most 
simple way of destroying these disgust- 
ing pests is hot alum- water. Take 2 lb. 
of alum, beat it in a mortar, and reduce 
it rtearly to a powder; then put it into 
3 quarts of boiling water and let it 


Burnished Gilding. 

stand near the fire till dissolved. When 
required, it must be used quke hot, and’ 
should be well soaked in, with a bnish, 
to every joint and crevice where these 
odious Creatures are likely to resort. 
Mix plenty of alum in the whitewash 
to be used on tne ceilings and walls of 
all suspected rooms. 

BULBS, IK- PLOWEB-GLASS, 
TO HASTEN THE BLOOM- 
ING OP. 

Dissolve 12 oz. of nitrate of potash, 

4 oz. of common salt, 3 oz. of ]>carlash, 

5 oz. of moist sugar in i quart of rain- 
water, and put a dessert-spoonful of 
this liquid inio the flower-glass, which 
should be filled with soft water so as 
not quite to touch the bulb. Change the 
water, and add some more of tlie licpiid 
eveiy nine days. In changing the wa( cr 
do not remove the bulb, but merely 
tilt the glass on one side. 

BUNIONS. 

The treatment consists in removing 
all pressure from the part. The forma- 
of a bunion may in the beginning be 
prevented, dui only in the beginning; 
for when once actually formed, it is 
scarcely possible ever to get rid of it, 
and it remains an everlasting plague. 
To prevent the formation of a bunion, 
it is necessary, whenever and wherever 
a shoe op boqt pinches, to have it eased 
at once ; and so long as that part of the 
foot pinched remains tender, not to put 
on the offending shoe again. When a 
bunion has once completely formed, it 
tne person wish to have any peace, and 
no' have the bunion increase, he must 
have a last made to fit his foot, and 
have his shoe made upon it. Whenever 
the bunion inflames, and is painful, it 
mu?t be bathed with warm water and 
poulticed at night. 

BURNISHED GILDING. 

This is principally applied to the 
frames of pictures axid mirrors, ana to 
similar objects. It is performed by 
giving the wood, first, a coating of good 
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• Burnishing. 

s 

size ; and next, several successive coats 
of size thickened with finely-powdered 
whiting, Spanish white, or plaster of 
Paris, until a good face is produced ; 
observing to let each coat become quite 
dry, and to rub it perfectly smooth with 
fine glass-paper, before the application 
of the following one : when the proper 
face is obtained, the surface is thinly 
and evenly gone over with gold-size, 
and when this is nearly dry, the gold- 
leaf is applied and afterwards burnished. 

BUBNISHIIiTO. 

* % 

For picture-frames, mouldings, head- 
ings, fine stucco-work, &c. The surface 
to be gilt must be carefully covered with 
a strong size, made by boiling down 
pieces of white leather, or clippings of 
parchment, till they are reduced to stiff 
jelly. This coating being dried, eight or 
ten more must be applied, consisting of 
the same size, mixed with fine plaster 
of Pans or washed chalk ; when a 
sufficient number of layers has been 
put on (varying according to the nature 
of the work), and the whole has become 
quite dry, a moderately thick layer 
must be applied, composed of size and 
Armenian bole, or yellow oxide of lead. 
While this last is yet moist, the gold 
leaf is to be put on in the usual manner; 
it will immediately adhere on being 
]u cssed by the cotton ball, and before 
the size is perfectly dry, those parts 
which are intended to be the must bril- 
liant are to be carefully burnished by an 
'.gate or dog’s tooth. When flirty, it 
may be cleaned by a soft brush, with 
hot spirits of wine, or oil of turpentine. 

BUBNS AW'D SOAIiDS; 

Being essentially the same in all par- 
ticulars, and differing only in the manner 
of their production, may be spoke^ of 
together. As a general rule, scalds 
are less severe than bums ; because the 
heat of water, by which scalds^are 
mostly produced, is not, even when it is 
boiling, so intense as that of flame; 
oil,*however, and^ other liquids, whose 
boiling-point is high, produce scalds pf 
a very severe nature. Bums and scalds 


Burns and Scalds. 

have been divided into three classes. 
The first class -cemprises those where 
the bum is altogether superficial, and 
merely reddens the skin ; the second, 
where tl^ injury is greater, and we get 
little bladders containi>7g 'a fluid (^alM 
serum) dotted over the affected *part^ 
in the third class we get, in the case of 
bums, a charring, and in that of scalds, 
a softening or pulpiness, perhaps a 
complete and immediate separation of 
the part. This may occur at once, or 
in the course of a little time. The pain 
from the second kind of bums is much 
more severe than that in the other 
two, although the danger, as a general 
rule, is less than it is in the third class. 
These injuries are much more dangerous 
when they take plact on the trunk than 
when they happen on the aims or legs. 
The danger arises more from the extent 
of surface that is burnt than from the 
depth to which the bifm goes. Tins 
rule, of course, has certain exceptions ; 
because a small burn on the chest or 
belly penetrating deeply is more dan- 
gerous than a more extensive but super- 
ficial one on ^e arm or leg. When a 
personis clothes are in flames, the best 
way of extinguishing them is to wind a 
rug, or some thick material, tightly 
round the whole of the body. 

Treatment of the First Ctass of Burns 
and Scalds. — Ofthepartaffected, —Cover 
it immediately with a good coating of 
common flour, oc cotton-wool with flour 
dredged well into it. The great thing 
is to keep the affected surface of 
the skin from contact with the air. 
The part will shortly get well, and the 
skin may or may not peel Con- 
stitutional Treatments If the bum or 
scald is not extensive, and there is no 
prostration of strength, this is very 
simple, and consists in simply giving a 
little ‘.aperient medicine — pills, as fol- 
lows : Mix 5 grains of blue pill and the 
same quantity of compound extract of 
colocynth, and make into two pills — the 
dose for a full-grown person. Three 
houre after the puls give a black draught. 
If there are general symptoms of fever, 
such as hot skin, thirst, headache, &c. 
&c., two tablespoonfuls of fevcr-mix- 
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Bums and Poalde. 

ture are to be given every four hours. 
Tbe fever-mijcture, we remind our 
readers, is made thus : — Mix a drachm 
of powdered nitre, z drachms of car- 
bonate of potash, 2 teaspoonfuls of an- 
timonial wine, and a tablespdonful of 
sweetjspirits of nitre, in f pint of water. 
^Second Class, — Local Treatment: 
As the symptoms of these kinds of 
bums are more severe than those of the 
first class, so the remedies appropriate 
to them are more powerful. Having, 
as qarefiilly as possible, removed the 
clothes from the burnt surface, and 
taking care not to break the bladders, 
spread the following liniment (No. i) 
on a piece of linen or lint — not the 
fluffy side — and apply it to the part: 
the liniment sh('uld be equal parts of 
lime-water and Iiiiseed-oil, well mixed. 
If the burn is on the trunk of the body, 
it is better to use a warm 1 in seed-meal 
poultice. • Afte» a few days dress the 
wound with Turner’s cerate. If the 
burn is at the bend of the elbow, place 
the arm in the straight position; for if 
it is bent^ the skin, when healed, will 
be contracted, and the arm, in ajl pro- 
bability, always remain ‘in the^ same 
unnatural position. This, indeed, ap- 
plies to all parts of the body ; thcrefoic, 
always place the part affected in the 
most position possible. — Con- 

^iiUttional Treatment: The same kind 
of treatment is to be used as foi the 
first class, only it mu^t be morepowci- 
ful. Stimulants are more often neces- 
sary, but must ]>e given with great 
caution. If, as is often the case, there 
is great irritability and restlessness, a 
dose of opium (paregoric, in doses of 
from <)Oto lOO drops, according to age, 
is best) is of great service. The feverish 
symptoms will require aperient medi- 
cines and the fever-mixture. A drink 
made of about a tablespoonful of c^eam 
of tartar and a little ujmon-juice, in a 
quart of warm water, allowed to cool, 
is a very nice one in these cases. The 
diet throughout should not be too low% 
especially if there is much discharge 
from the wound. After a few days i|^ 
is often necessary to give wine, am- 
monia, and strong beef-tea. These 


Bums and Spidds. • 

should be had recourse to when the 
tongue gets dry and dark, and the pulse 
weak and frequent. If there s^iould be, 
after the lapse of a week or two, pain 
over one particular part of the belly, a 
blister should be put on it, and a powder 
of mercuryand chalk — grey powder, and 
Dover’s powder (a grain.s of the former 
and 5 of the latter) given three times a 
day. Affections of the head and chest 
also frequently occur as a consequence 
of these kinds of bums, but no one 
who is not a medical man can treat 
them. 

Third Class . — These are* so severe as 
to make it impossible for a non-profes- 
sional person to be of much service in 
attending to them. When they occur, 
a surgeon should always be sent for. 
Until he arrives, however, the follow- 
ing treatment should be adopted : — • 
Place the patient full-length on his 
back, and keep him warm. Apply 
fomentations of flannels wrung out of 
boiling water and sprinkled with spirits 
of turpentine to the part, and give wine 
and sal-volntile in such quantities as 
the prostration of strength requires; 
always bearing in mind the great fact 
that you have to steer between two 
quicksands — death from present pros- 
tiation, and death fiom future excite- 
ment, which will always be increased 
in propoi tion to the amount of stimu- 
lants given. Give, therefore, only just 
as much as is absolutely necessary to 
keep life in the body. 

Should the injury be confined to 
only a small surface, the part may be 
kept constantly cold with linen rags 
steeped in cold water ; but should the 
imuiy be extensive, then the best mode 
of pioc^dure will be to brush over the 
burnt or scalded surface with turpen- 
tine; and after a few minutes with 
turperuine and linseed-oil in equal pio- 
porfions ; finally with linseed-oil only. 
After this the limb or part should be 
closely enveloped in cotton wadding, 
whi<?h should be kept on /or three or 
four days, by 'which time the skin will 
hv, found to have healed. The follc^w- 
ing are the most popular remedies for 
ordintjry burns or scalds. Carron-oil 
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Burns and Scalds. 

compounded of equalparts of linseed- 
oil and lime-water. The preparation 
takes its '"Aame from the Carron Iron- 
works, where it was first used. Glyce- 
rine brushed on with a feather i$ an 
excellent remedy. Grated potatoes, 
applied in the form of a poultice, are a 
serviceable agent. Flour constantly 
dredged over the surface is almost as 
beneficial an application as cotton- wool. 
Thick gum-water smeared over the in- 
jured part, to protect it against the air, 
may be employed ; but on account of 
its tendency to crack when dry, it is 
not so goal as the glycerine. For 
hmall burns or scalds collodion may be 
used in the same way as gum-water or 
glycerine. 

The benefit of a remedy generally 
depends upon the early application of 
it. Hence the value of those remedies 
which are composed of materials within 
reach of every one. Few remedies for 
burns and scalds are more efficacious or 
more easily to be had than the follow- 
ing : — Reduce to pulp, in a mortar, a 
large onion and a potato about the 
s.aine size. Make this pulp intp a salve 
with a tablespoonful of salad-oil, .and 
apply the salve, thickly, to the burn 
or scald — covering it with a bandage. 

Liniment. — The following may be 
used as liniment, provided the skin 
be not broken:- -Warm vinegar and 
water, in equal parts ; or, sweet oil and 
lime-water, in cfjiial parts, well shaken 
together; or, spu its of turpentine; tins 
last, when applied to recent burns, if 
the skin be not broken, will gwe im- 
mediate relief. 

Remedies , — Make strong suds of yel- 
low soap and cold water, moisten a 
piece of rag with it, and place it closely 
over the burn. Do not remove the rag; 
but, as warmth returns, keep it well 
wetted with the same application. ^ 

A nother . — Make an ointment of bees- 
wax and sweet oil, of such a consistency 
that it will spread easily. Apply to 
the wound spread thickly on soft lint, 
and keep the lint well soaked with 
Goftlard lotion. 

Another . — The * following remedy, 
sent to the Times by a regular practi- 
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tioner, is described as < simple, readily 
procured, and almost magical in its effi- 
cacy -Mix common kUchen whiting 
with sweet oil, or, if sweet oil is not at 
hand, wjih water, the wl^ole of 

the bum and some inches beyoncflt, all 
round with the above, after thijdng it 
to the consistency of common paste, 
and lay it on, an eighth, or rather more, 
of an inch in thickness. It acts like a 
charm : the most agonizing pain is in a 
few minutes stilled. Take care'to keep 
the mixture moist by the application, 
from time to time, of fresh oil or fresh 
water, and at night wrap the whole 
part affected in gutta-percha or flannel, 
to keep the moisture fiom evaporating. 
The patient will, in all probability, 
unless the flesh be much injured and 
the burn a very bad one, sleep 
soundly. 

BUTLEB, DITTIBS^OF THE. 

The domestic duties of the butler are 
to br*ng in the eatables at breakfast, 
and wait upon the family at that meal, 
assisted by the footman, and sec 
to the* cleanliness of everything at 
table. On taking away, he removes 
the tray with the china and plate, for 
which he is responsible. , At luncheon, 
he arranges the meal, and waits un- 
assisted, the footman being now en- 
gaged in other duties. At dinner, he 
places the silver and plated articles on 
the table, sees that everything is in its 
place, and lectifies what is wrong. 
He canics in the first dish, and 
announces in the drawing-room th.at 
dinner is on the table, and lespcctfully 
stands by the door until the company 
are seated, when he takes his place 
behind his master’s chair on the left, to 
remove the covers, handing them to 
the other attendants to carry out. 
After the first course of plates is sup- 
plied, his place is at the sideboard to 
serve the wines, but only when called 
on. 

The first course ended, he rings the 
cook’s bell, and hands the dishes from 
the table to the other servants to carry 
away, receiving from them the second 
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course, which he places on the table, 
removing the covers as before, and 
again t&ing his place at the side* 
board. ♦ 

At dfssert, the slips being removed, 
the butler receives the dessert from the 
other Servants, and arranges it on the 
table, with plates and glasses, and 
then takes his place behind his master’s 
chair to hand the wines and ices, while 
the footman stands behind his mistress 
for the same purpose, the other attend- 
ants ‘leaving the room. Where the 
old-fashioned practice of having the 
dessert on the polished table, without 
any cloth, is still adhered to, the 
butler should rub off any marks made 
by the hot dishes before arranging the 
dessert. 

Before dinner, he has satisfied him- 
self that the lamps, candles, or gas- 
burners £«*-e in (Oerfect order, if not 
lighted, which will usually be the case. 
Having served every one with his 
share of the dessert, put the hies in 
order (when these are used), and seen 
the lights are all right, at a signal from 
his master he and the footman leave 
the room. . 

He now proceeds to the drawing- 
room, arranges the fireplace, and secs 
to the lig^its; he then returns to his 
j^antry, prepared to answer the bell, 
and attend to the company, while the 
footman is clearing away and cleaning 
the plate and glasses. 

At tea he again attends. At bed- 
time he appears with* the candles ; he 
looks up the plate, secures doors and 
windows, and sees that all the fires are 
•s.ife. 

In addition to these duties, the 
butler, where only one footman is kept, 
will be required to perform some of 
the duties of the valet, to pay bill'^, 
and superintend the other servants. 
But the real duties of tbe butler are in 
the wine-cellar; there he should be 
competent to advise his master as to 
the price arid quality of the wine to be 
laid in; bottle, cork, and seal 

it, and place it in the binns. Brewinpf, 
racking, and bottling belong to his 
office, as well as their distribution. 


Butter. 

These and other drinkables are brought 
from the cellar every day by his own 
hands, except where an uncfer-butler 
is kept; and a careful entry of every 
bottle used, entered in the cellar-book ; 
so that the book should always show 
the contents of the cellar. 

The office of butler is thus one of very 
great trust in a household. Here, as 
elsewhere, honesty is the best policy: 
the butler should make .it his business 
to understand the proper treatment of 
the different wines under his charge, 
which he can easily do from the wine- 
merchant, and faithfully attend to it; 
his own reputation will soon compen- 
sate for the absence of bribes from un- 
principled winc-merchaiits, if he serves 
a generous and hospitable master. 
Nothing spreads more rapidly in so- 
ciety than the reputation of a good 
wine-cellar, and all that is required are 
wines well chosen and well cared for ; 
and this a little knowledge, carefully 
applied, will soon supply. 

The butler, we have said, has charjre 
of the contents of the cellars, and it is 
his duly keep them in a proper con- 
dition, to fine down wine in wood, 
bottle it off, and store it away in places 
suited to the soi ts. Where wine comes 
into the cellar ready bottled, it is usual 
to return the same number of empty 
bottles. The butler has not, in this case, 
the same inducements to keep the bottles 
of the different sorts separated; but 
where the wine is bottled in the house, 
he will find his account, not only in 
keepings them separate, but in rinsing 
them well, and even washing them 
V, ith clean water as soon as .they are 
Cl ipty. 

BUTTBB, TO PBESHBVB. 

When butter is plentiful and good, 
it ic ly be preservctl ,against a time of 
scarcity by being put down in glazed 
earthen pots, prepared with the fol- 
lowirig ingredients, which will, of 
course, make it a little salj; but not 
otherwise ihterfere with its flavour : — 
Take 2 parts of common salt, i ffhrt 
of loaf-sugar, and I part of saltpetre ; 
pound these well together in a njprtar, 
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end \vork I oz. of this mixture into 
every oz. of butter. Butter so 
prepared should not be used under a 
month, aUd it is best kept in quantities 
of about lo or 12 pounds. It should, 
of course, be' thoroughly free from all 
butter-milk. Thus prepared, butter 
may be kept fol* a long period. It can 
also be kept for some time with the 
addition of only c6mmon salt, i oz. to 
i6 pz. of butter, well kneaded in, and 
the* butter put down in jars and kep*t 
pressed close down, so that nO air can 
get to it. 

Another, — ^Take 5 parts of loaf-sugar, 
8 parts of saltpetre, 32 parts of common 
salt } powder them fine and sift them ; 
work I oz. of this mixture well into eve^ 
pound of butter, and pack it close in 
strong glass jars. Butter so prepared 
and covered over with a bladder will 
keep for many months. It also keeps 
^ood a long time by merely clarifying 
it. This is done by putting the butter 
in a jar m hot water to melt, leaving it 
a short time to settle, and then pouring 
off the clear butter, which should be 
cooled as quickly as possible. 

Another , — The butter must be well 
churned and woiked, and packed hard 
and tight in kegs of seasoned white oak ; 
the head is then put in,' leaving a small 
hole, in which brine is poured to fill 
the vacant space ; and of so much im- 
ortance is it deemed, to prevent any 
ad taste, that the plug for the hole 
must not be made of cedar or pines, 
but of cypress or bass-wood ; as other- 
wise it would be injured. After this, 
the ke^ ate to be placed in hogsheads 
well filled with brine of full solution 
that will bear an egg; then head up 
tight ajid close. By adopting this 
pioccss butter .may be made to keep in 
any climate. 

BUTTEB, TO BBMOVB THE 
TA»Tfi OB' TURNIPS PROM. 

Put a smtill piece of saltpetre into 
the pail, and milk the cow upon this. 
A piece about th^ size ol a small wal- 
nut is sufecient for a two-gallon pail; 
or dissolve i part of nitre in 20 parts 


Calomel, FoUoning by. 

of water, and put a spoonful into the 
milk while warm from the cow. Both 
these answer the purpose f the fiibt 
methqd never fails. ^ 

BUTTER, SOIiUBIiE QTiASSJN. 

It is too true that butter is some- 
times adulterated wjth soluble glass— a 
compound df silex and potash. But 
the adulteration may be discovered by 
agitating a portion of the butter with 
ether, which dissolves the fatty matters, 
leaving the rest behind. It may be 
proved that this residue is soluble glass, 
by pofffing hydrochloric acid over it, 
heating, calcining the residue, and 
Avhen \t has cooled acting upon it again 
with hydrochloric acid, which dissolves 
the alkali and leaves the silex, the 
chief constituent of the soluble glass, 
behind. • • • 

CALICO. TO MAKE TRANS- 
PARENT AND WATER- 
PROOF. . 

Take 6 pints of pale linseed-oil, 
2 oz. of sugar-of-lead, and 8 02. of 
whit^ resin : the sugar-of-lead must b( 
ground with a small quantity of resin, 
and added to the remainder, which 
should be incorporated with the oil by 
means of a gentle heat. The compo- 
sition may tnen be laid on calico, or 
any other such material, by means of a 
blush. 

This forms a useful covering for 
cucumber-frames%i5tead of glass. 

CAIiOMEIf, POISONING BY. 

Calomel is a heavy white powder, 
without taste, and insoluble in water. It 
has been occasionally known to destroy 
life. Symptotns: Mach the same as in the 
case of corrosive sublimate , — TreaU 
ment: The same as for corrosive subli- 
mate. If the^gums are sore, wash 
them with brandy-and-water three or 
four times a day, and keep the patient 
on fluids, such as arrowroot, gmel, 
jproth, or beef-tea, according to the 
other symptotns. Eating hard s»ib- 
stances would make- the gums nioie 
sore and tender. 
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CAMOMILE! TS2A, Usaflil as a 
Toxiio to improve the Appetite. 

Ingredidkis : Into a common china tea- 
pot put £^ut 25 good-sized camomile- 
flowers^ an^ pour over them i pint of 
, boiling water. Let the infusion stand 
half an hour ; then pour it off into a 
wine-bottle, and, if desired, sv^eeten it 
with a little sugar or honey. It is best 
unsweetened : a wineglass should be 
tolcen ^ at I ! o*clock. 

OAMFHOHATSD CHALK 

Is composed of 2 oz. of camphor 
reduced in a mortar to a fine pHwdcr, 
with 10 drops of spirits of u ine ; then 
add 12 oz. of precipitated chad ; mix 
them intimately, and lub them 
through a fine gauze sieve ; or 4 oz. of 
camphor may be similaily mixed with 
8 of t,he precipitated chalk, and 
scented with any aromatic oil at 
pleasure. Both these powders should 
be kept closely stopped iu a wide- 
mouthed glass bottle. 

OAMFHOKATED SPIKITS OP 
WINE, 

Useful as an embrocation for sprains, 
iheumatism, chilblains, &c. — Dissolve 
I oz. of camphor in 4 pint of rectific‘d 
spirits of wine. 

CAMPHOR JULEP. 

Ingredients: 20 grains of camphor, 
20 diops of spirits of wine, 2 drachms 
of white su^r, 2 di§^chms of giun- 
arahic, i pint 'of boiling water. — 
Afode : Rub the camphor into the 
spirits of wine, then mix in the sugar 
when reducerl to a fine powder, and 
add the gum-arahic pow'dered. Well 
mix these ingredients, and pohr on 
them \ery gradually the boiling wateb, 
continuing the rubbing till the whole 
of the water is poured on. Cover it 
over, and when cold strain it through 
fine linen for use. This julep is very 
useful in all spasmodic cases ^%nd 
nerious affections. 

CAU7EOS IiIKIMSET. * 

put into a mortar 1 oz. of camphor 
and 2 oz. of Florence oil ; rub them 


Canvas. 

well together till quite smooth. This is a 
useful Uniment for cases of rheue&atiam, 
&c. 

CAHDIEB LEIMOH-PBEL. 

Peel some fine lemons, with all the 
inner pulp, in halves or quarters ; have 
ready a very strong syrup of white sugar 
and water; put the peels into it, and 
keep them boiling till the syrup is nearly 
reduced. Take them out and .set them 
to dry with the outer peel downwards. 

PANDIEB OBAHGEI-PEEL. 

Make a very strong symp of white 
sugar and water; take olf the peels 
from Seville or other oranges in halves 
or quarters, and boil them in the syrup 
till it is nearly reduced. After this 
lake' them out and set them to dry 
with the outer skin downwards, 

CANDLE, TO BLOW OUT. 

There is one small fact in domestic 
economy which is not generally known, 
but which is useful as saving time, 
trouble, and temper. If the candle be 
blown out, liolding it above you, the 
wick will not smoulder, and the candle 
may therefoie be easily lighted again ; 
but if blown upon downwards, little or 
no wick will remain, and the candle when 
again lighted will be certain to gutter. 

CANDLESTICKS, TO CLEAN. 

It is a very common practice to put 
candlesticks near the fire to melt the 
grease before polishing them. ' This is 
both dangerous and unnecessaiy. Boil- 
ing water poured upon the giease will 
.soften it sufliciently for a rag to remove 
it without any danger of breakage or 
of melting the solder, &c. After this 
china candlesticks may be washed, an<l 
silver or plated ones polished with 
plate^owder. 

CANVAS ‘ PREPARED FOB 

PAINING#/ 

It Ss first strained tigjitly upon 
frames,*- then washed with a thin glue. 
When dry, it is painted with a coat df 
oil-colour made of white lead, red lead, 
linseed’ oil, and turpentine; and after- 
wards with a second coal, in which the 
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led lead is omitted, and sugar pf lead, 
With a^ittle colouring matter, substituted* 

OAPlI^XiAIBS!, * Vletmiat md 
Bafreabipg Prinlc. 

/ngrfdienis: 31b. of loaf-sugar, i lb. 
of moist sugar, i quart of water, z 
eggs, z tablespooniiafs of orange-flower 
water*"~il/<w?r ; First put the loaf-sugar 
to the water ; then beat up the whites 
and yolks of the eggs separately with 
the moist sugar, and stir them in : boil 
this syrup gently, and skim it well; 
stir in the orange>flower water; let it 
cool, and bottle it, A deissert-spoonful 
<jf this, with a rather less quantit^f of 
vine^r in a tumbler of cold water, is a 
refreshing dmught. 

Another rect^e . — Put a wineglass of 
curafoa into a pint of clarified syrup; 
shake them well together, and bottle. 
A teaspoonful and a little water makes 
a pleasant drink. 

CAFILIiAIIUBS SYBXJP, Useful to 
make a Befreshiug Drink. 
Ingredimhe : 4 lb, of loaf-sugar, the 
whites of 3 eggs, 3 quarts of water, 
d oz. of isinglass ; for flavouring, 
orange-flower water and syrup of 
cloves. — Mode: Boil the sugar and 
isinglass in the water and clarify it 
with the whites of the eggs : when 
cold, add the flavourings to taste, and 
bottle it for use. 

OABAWAY BBANDY, an Ex- 
oellont Stomaohio* 

Ingredients: i oz. of wholcf caraway- 
seeds, 6 oz. of loaf-sugar, l quart of 
brandy.-— Dissolve the sugar in 
the brandy in a large jug, sprinkle the 
caraway-seeds on the top ; they will 
soak and fell. Let thenl stand together 
for a week or ten days : then strain off 
into bottles, and cork for keeping^ 

OABBUETCIiBS, BEHEDT FOB. 

Carbonic acid has been tried •lately 
as a rexnelBial agent with carbuncles, 
has been found to effect a 
cure in the very worst of cases. The 
mode of application consists in covering 
the sore with plaster made of rye* 


CmztZfto oienn, 

meal which has begun to show signs of 
acetic .fetm^atioq, «nd which lias 
been powdered over witl^ chalk, the 

S t having dmnk off a solution of 
uric acidcontaming froih twenty to 
forty drops to the quart of wafer. When 
the plaster is removed the next day, it 
will be found to have carried with it 
the dark nucleus of the carbuncle, and 
to have formed a healthy sore, which 
will be perfectly cured after a few days. 
This remedy is not new, but it seems 
to have long fallen into disuse, 

OABPETS, TO OIiEAE. 

Caipets in bedrooms and stair- 
carpets may be kept clean by being 
brushed with a soft hair-brush fre- 
quently, and, as occasion requires, being 
taken up and shaken. Larger carpets 
should be swept carefully with a whisk - 
brush or hand-briili of h#ir, wlftcli is 
fai better, especially in the case of 
fine-piled carpets. Thick carpets, as 
Axminster and Turkey, should always 
oe brushed one way. Grease spots 
can be removed from carpets by means 
of a paste made of boiling water poured 
on ^qual quantities of magnesia and 
fullers' -earth. ’ This paste, while hot, 
must be placed upon the grease spots 
and brushed off when quite dry. 
When carpets are very dirty, they may 
be washed in the following manner : — 
To every 2 gals, of boiling water add 
I oz. of yellow soap and 1 drachm of 
soda. With a clean flannel wash the 
carpet well with the liquid; do a small 
* piece at a time, and rinse well with 
clean hot water. When all has been 
gone over, the carpet should be left to 
dry. The colours will be greatly im- 
proved by afterwards rubbing it over 
with a clean flannel dipped in a strong 
solution of ox-gall and water. 

Another,^! nmdients : f lb, of 
yellow soap, i lb. of soda, l oz. of 
nitric acid, * gallon of wafer.— 

First melt the soap and soda in an 
oveft; then mix them well in the 
^ water. With a clean scrab-brush wash 
the carpet well from seam to scam 
with t|^ mixture, and rinse it off 
quickly with clean soft water. Do 
£ 2 
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Carpeto, to lay down, 

only a small piece of carpet at a time, 
and rub dry withV clean cloth as much 
as is washw 

an ox-gall with s^me 
fiillers’-eartn, scrub the carpet well 
with %the *m&ture, and wipe it with 
dry cloths* Thejcolours will come out 
as bright and fresh as when it was 
new* Care must be taken not to make 
the carpet too wet, as there is always 
danger of it shrinking and becoming 
too small for the room. It is safest, 
perhaps, to nail it down again while 
wet. 

Another ^ — Let the carpets first be 
well beaten and brushed to free them 
from all dust and dirt Then scour 
them quickly with a solution of ox-gall, 
which will both extract grease and re- 
fresh the colours. One pint of gall in 
three, gallot^s of soft water, warmed, 
will be sufficient for\ large carpet It 
is better not to mix the whole at once, 
but to do a portion of the carpet at a 
time, especially if it be a large one ; for 
when the mixture in use gets cold and 
dirty it should be thrown away. Care 
must be taken that the carpet does^not 
shrink in dn^ng. It is best washed in 
the room, after it is nailed down. 

OABPETS, TO IiAY DOWN. 

Great care is required in laying down 
a new carpet This can hardly be well 
done without the aid of a proper carpet- 
fork or stretcher, which may be pur- 
chased for about 2s. Od. at any iron- 
monger’s, and which will be found 
useful, though not so essentially^ neces- 
sary, when old carpets are taken up 
and put down again. Work the carper 
the length way of the material, whi».h 
ought to be made up the length way of 
the room. Nail one end all along, but 
do not nail the sides as ybu go along 
until you are quite sUte that the carpet 
^ is folly strelcbed, and that there is no 
ru^ anywhere in the length of it 

CABBIAOES. 4 

The cdJtriage is a valuable piece of, 
^d^rnitttre, requiring Sill the care of the 
and 2 Zr upholstery, with the addi- 
dvantage of continual expo- 


Oarriagea* 

sure to the weather and to the muddy 
streets, 

Carriages of all sorts should be care- 
fully deaned before putting away. The 
coach-house should oe perfectly dry and 
well ventilated, for the wood-work 
swells with moisture, and it shrinks 
also with heat, unless the timber has 
undergone a long course of seasoning : 
it should dso have a dry floor, a boarded 
one being recommended. Carriages 
must be removed from the ammoniacal 
influence of the stables, from open 
drains and cesspools, and other gaseous 
influences likely to affect the paint and 
varnish. When the carriage returns 
home, it should he carefully washed 
and dried, and that, if possible, before 
the mud has time to dry on it. This is 
done by first well slushing it with clean 
water, so as to wash away all particles 
of sand, having first closed the sashes to 
avoid wetting the linings. The body is 
then gone carefully over with a sod 
mop, using plenty of clean water, and 
penetrating into every comer of the 
carved work, so that not%n atom of 
dirt remains ; the body of the carriage 
is then raised by placing the jack under . 
the axletree and raising it so that 
the wheel turns freely; this is now 
thoroughly washed with the mop until 
the diit IS removed, using a water- 
brush for corners where the mop does 
not penetrate. Every particle of mud 
and sand removed by the mop, and 
afterwards with a wet sponge, the car- 
riage is wiped Hry, and, as soon after 
as possible, the varnish is carefully 
polished with soft leather, using a little 
sweet oil for the leather paits, and also 
for the panels, so as to pheck any ten- 
dency of the varmsh to crack. Stains 
are removed rubbing them with the 
leather and sweet oil ; if that fails, a 
little Tripoli powder mixed with the oil 
will be successful. 

An excellent paste for the leather- 
work ^f carriages is made by melting 
8 lb. of yelldw wax, stirring h till com- 
pletely dissolved. Into tins pour i lb. 
of litharge of the shpp^, which 
been pounded up with water, and dried 
and Sifted through a sieve, leaving the 
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C»ryjiage>, 

two, when mixedi to simmer on ^ 
hre^Ns/irring them continuallf till cdl i$ 
melted. When it is a little co6l, mix 
this with Ibi of good ivory-black \ 
place this again on the firei and stir till 
It boils anew, and suffer it to cooU 
Wlien cooled a little, add distilled tur* 
l^entine till it has the consistence of a 
thickish paste, scenting it with any 
essence at hand, thinning when ne- 
cessary from time to time, by adding 
distilled turpentin^ 

When the leather is old and greasy, 
it should be cleaned before applying 
this polish, with a brush wetted m a 
weak solution of potass and water, 
washing afterwards, with soft river- 
water, and drying thoroughly. If the 
leather is not black, one or two coats 
of black ink may be given before apply- 
ing the polish. When quite diy, the 
varnish should be laid on with a soft 
shoe-brush, using also a soft brush to 
polish the leather. 

When the leather is very old, it may 
be softened with fish-oil, and, after 
putting on the ink, a sponge charged 
with distilled turpentine may be passed 
over it to scour the surface of the 
leather, which should be polished as 
above. 

For fawn or yellofio-coloured leather^ 
take a quart of skimmed milk, pour 
into it 1 oz. of sulphuric acid, and, 
when cold, add to it 40Z. of hydro- 
chloric acid, shaking the bottle gently 
until it ceases to emit white vapours ; 
separate the coagulated from the liquid 
part, by straining through a* sieve, and 
store it away till required. In applying 
it, clean the leather by a weak solution 
.of ox;^lic acid, washing it off imme- 
diately, and apply the composition , 
when dry with a sponge, 

Wheilgrcase is usually purchased at 
the shops ; but a good paste is made as 
follows ; — Melt 80 parts of grease^ and 
stir into it, mixing it thoroughly and 
^oothly, 90 parts of fine bhick lead 
in powder, and store away in a tin box 
for use. This grease is used in the 
^int at Paris, and is highly approved. * 

In preparing the carriage for use, the 
whole body should be nibbed over with 


Oaska for Wtoe, to. 

a clean leather and carefully polished, 
the iron-work ^nd joints oiled, the 
plated and brass-work oocasionedly 
cleanted, the one with platl-powffer, or 
with well-washed mixed wj^th 

sweet oil, and leather ke^ % the pur- 
pose, the other with toctenstone mixed 
with n little oil, and* applied wHhont 
too much rubbing, until the ^aste is re- 
moved ; but, if rubbed every day with 
the leather, little more will he. re(|uired 
to keep it untarnished. Th^ linings 
require careful brushing every day, the 
cushions being taken out and beaten, 
and the glass sashes should a!wa3r$ be 
bright and clean. The wheel-tires and 
axletree must be carefully seen to, and 
greased when required, the bolts and 
nuts tightened, and all parts likely to 
get out of order examined 

OARVINa. « » • 

To carve well is the result of ex- 
perience. It does not depend so much 
upon strength of wrist as Vfpon skill, 
and that amount of practice which 
shall teach us where exactly to place 
the knife. We have seen the most 
delicate ladies carve beautifully, while 
the strong arms of the opposite sex 
have failed altogether in the operation. 
In Mrs. Beeton\s “Dictionaiy of Domes- 
tic Cookery” will bo found very explicit 
instructions for the carving of all things 
(whether fisb, flesh, or fowl) that come 
to table ; it is therefore only necessaiy 
here to remark how essential it is that 
all masters and mistresses should be 
able to carve neatly, for bad carvii^ 
not only has a bad appearance, but it is 
attended with great waste. Cooks also 
should be instructed to carve prpperly. 
Nothing is more disagreeable than to 
find in hashes, stews, fricassees, &c., 
the limbs of poultry, See. 4 badly divided, 
and pieces of small bone cut through 
and appesving where they ought not. 
It* is obvious to remark that good 
knives are quite essential to good 
catviug. 

CASKS FOB vnxna abb bbbb, 

KAKAOBMIBNT OF. 

fresh from the coopers 
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should stand two or three da)^ filled 
with clean cbld water^ and then be well 
scalded out before Using. Old casks, as 
soon as th^ wine or beer is drawn off, 
should either be corked closel}^ "until 
there is convenient opportunity for 
washinj^ them, Or scalded out at once, 
and laid by In <a diy place until they 
are again wanted. Just before using 
they must be looked to and scalded out 
again. If the ,casks are very musty, 
they may be sweetened by washing 
them out first with a little sulphuric 
add and then with clean water. After 
this operation they should be scalded 
several times with fresh water. If the 
cfisks are very large, the expense of 
sulphuric acid may be avoided by un- 
heading them and whitewashing them 
throughout with quicklime, or they can 
be rendered perfectly sweet by being 
smoked with sulphur mixed with a 
little nitrate of plotash. In all these 
casks great care must be taken that the 
casks are well scalded with clean water. 
It h a good plan to use a piece of clean 
iron chain to shake about inside the 
cask while washing it out. ^ 

OASTOB-OIIi. 

This is a most excellent and safe 
medicine. Be careful to procure the 
best. The dose according to age is as 
follows : — Half a teaspoonful for an in- 
fant, and increasing gradually up to 
three teaspoonfuls for children from 
one to eight or ten years old ; beyond 
this age a tablespoonful or more may 
be administerdd* It is best taken 
floated in a wiheglass on the top of 
water, milk-and*water, or weak bttindy- 
and-water. No tastewill be experience**! 
if the patient holds his nose while 
taking it. 

OAtrdTtO STAINS, TO 

I. chloride of mercury, z 

dmOhms I hydrochloric acid, 2 
drachms i dissolve. This must be ap- 
plied to the stain with a camel-hair 
{>encit, aftd the lineu, paper, Ac., im- 
mediately phingcd into water, when 
the stain will be removed. I^t it be 


Oement, Jlreproof, Ao. 

afterwards dried in the sun. — z. If a 
small piece of the iodide of pdfassium 
is ruboed on the part (which must be 
previously wet), it will immediately 
decompose the blackened oxide, and 
convert it into the iodide of silver, 
which is soluble in water, and conse- 
quently may be discharged by washing. 
The above process will answer equally 
as well for linen, muslin, Ac. Hot 
water dissolves the iodide much quicker 
than cold. e 

CATBNNB F3DBBBB. 

This powerful pepper enters so 
largely into consumption in some fami- 
lies that it is veiy desirable to obtain it 
genuine, especially as experience has 
proved that few things are adulterated 
more frequently and with more in- 
jurious substances. Almost all the 
highly-coloured cayenne pepper is mixed 
largely with red lead and vermilion ; 
substances of which Dr. Hassall re- 
marks that they are ** both character- 
ized by a disposition to accumulate in 
the system, and finally to produce 
ymptoms of a very serious nature. 
Thus it is that, however small the dose 
taken from day to day, the constitution 
IS sure at last to suffer.*’ 

CBIillBT-SXrEfD. 

When fresh celery cannot be pro- 
cured for the flavouring of soups, 
gravies, Ac., celery-seed may be used 
instead. A teaspoonful of seed will 
have the, same effect as a fine root 
of celery, and no one, we are persuaded, 
would be able to detect any difterence 
between the use of seed and the fresh 
vegetable, 

CBMBNT, FIBBPBOOS* AND 
WATBBPBOOF- 

Us£iful for damp fl^iors and ihe walls 
of buildings, also for the. sides of fur- 
/prthe first powder: 

1 part of tbo pui^ limestone and 

2 parts of day. — For the second powder: 
t part of gypsum and 2 parts of clay.-t- 

t Cdcme the limectone and reduce 
if to a very fine powder. Well bake 
the clay, and pulverize that also. Mix 
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Ocanent Aguttriuma. 

them ‘together. Next calcine And pUl* 
veri;^ the gypsum j also bake and 
pulvehze the day, and mix them. 
Work these two powders well into each 
other so as to form a petfect mixture. 
When required for use, make the mix- 
ture into a thick paste by working it up 
gradually with almut a fourth part of its 
weight of water. Rub it on’ evenly, 
like Portland or Roman cement : while 
moist, any colouring may be worked 
into it. This cement will dry as hard 
as the hardest stonei^ and is veiy durable. 

CBMSNT rOB AUtTABltTMS. 

I. Mix boiled linseed-oil, litharge, 
red and white lead together, to a pro- 
per consistence, always using the larger 
proportion of white lead. This com- 
position may be applied to a piece of 
tlannel and fitted to the joints, — 2. A 
more powerful cement is cqniposed in 
the proportion of 2 oz. of Wl-ammo- 
niac and 40 Z. of sulphur, made into a 
stiff paste with a Htlle water. When 
the cement is wanted for use, dissolve a 
portion of the paste in water rendered 
slightly acid, and add a quantity of iron 
turnings or filings sifted or powdered, 
to render the particles of uniform size. 
This mixture will in a short time be- 
come as hard as stone. — 3. Make a 
mixture of a solution of 8 oz. of strong 
glue and i oz. of varnish of linseed- 
oil, or 3 oz. of Venice turpentine, 
which are to be boiled together, agi- 
tating all the time, until the mixture 
becomes as complete as possible. The 
pieces to be cemente<l ought to be kept in 
conjunction for forty-eight or sixty hours. 

CXIMIINT FOB OBINA. 

Beat some common flint glass to the 
finest powder in a mortar, and mix it 
into a paste with white of egg ; paint 
the edges of china witfi this paste ; 
fix them well ll%ether and leave them 
todiy. 

Andl^er, — Pou^ered oyster - shell 
mixed with white* of egg to \he con- 
sistence of paint is another excellent 
cement for broken china^ OystCr-shelle 
may be powHered by being burnt in a 
fierce fire till red-hot. They should 


Cement for Omamente. 


then taken out, all the black part 
should 1)0 scra^^d away, and the white 
part pounded in a. mortar, ‘and after- 
wanfs, sifted to the finest powder. 

OBlCBHT BOit BIiBC^BXOAI. 
APBABATU8* 

Iftgredienfs t 2} lb. of resin, ^ lb. of 
bees-wax, 4 lb. of red ochre, l oz. of 
plaster of Paris. Melt these in a pipkin 
over a fire, Stirling them well together. 
Apply the cement where needed with a 
soft bjiish. • 

OEMESITT BOB HOT-WATEB 
JOINTS, Ao. 

Ingredients : 4 pint of milk, 4 pint of 
vinegar, 4 eggs, and a little quicklime. 
— Mode: Boil the milk, add to it the 
vinegar to curdle it ; strain oft the whey 
and mix it with the eggs, beating them 
well togctlier. Dust into this, through 
a fine sieve, s lificient IJuicktftne to 
make the consistence of a thick paste. 
Use this paste as a cement to stop 
cracks which are exposed to the action 
of water, and fire also. It will answer 
admirably. 

cIlMBirT FOB JOIKT8 IN’ 
COPPEB. 

Mix some quicklime into a paste 
with ox-blood, and apply it fresh to 
the joints before they are put together. 
The joints must be riveted at once, as 
the cement soon hardens. This is a 
cheap cement, and very effectual. 

CEMENT FOB OBNAMENTS 
OF SPAB. 

OB OTHEB 8IMII1AB SUB- 
STANCES. 

. Ingredients: ^ parts resin, i pait 
bees-wax, 2 parts plaster of Paris. — 
Mode: Melt these together. Heat the 
edges of the pieces of broken spar till 
they are hot enough to melt the cement. 
When they are each smeated with it, 
press them togetlier and leave them tied 
up for a short time. When any defi- 
ciencies lore to be made good, increase 
tho quantity of ' plaster of JParis and 
colour it accordingly. . Sulphur placed 
between the heated surfaces of broken 
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Cement for Fre oioua Stones. 

stone ornaments makes also a very good 
cement 

CBKSINT FOB FBBOZOTTS 
STOBB8. 

Whenc precious stones are b^ken, 
apply masticb to the fragments, which 
should be suificiently heated to melt 
this resin. Then press the pieces well 
together, and force out and wipe away 
all excess of masticb. 

OSSMBNT FOB* STBAIC EN- 
GlSfSS, OB FOB XBON. 
WOBK OE3raBAIiI.Y. EX- 
POSED TO THE ACTIOH OF 
HOT WATEB. 

Ingredients : 2 oz. of sabammoniac, 
l oz. of flowers of sulphur, 16 oz. of cast- 
iron fliings. — Mode: Mix these well 
togethei by rubbing them in a mortar, 
and keep this mixture quite dry. When 
a leaj^e i| to be popped, take i part 
of the mixture and 20 parts of clean iron 
filings ; mix them as before in a mortar. 
When thoroughly mixed, add just 
enough water to make a ihick paste, 
and* apply this to the joints and cracks. 
This cement answers admirably. A 
chemical action follows the application 
of it ; sulphuret of iron is slowly formed, 
and the 'gement so amalgamates m 
hardening that all fear of leakage in the 
same place is taken away. 

CEMEHT FOB STONE CIS- 
TBBHS TO HOLD WATEB. 

Take litharge, red and white lead, and 
boil them in a sufficient quantity of lin- 
secd-oil to make a thick paste. rH<- e 
this paste on flannel or linen rag and 
put, It between the joints, or work it 
into the cracks with a knife or other 
tool, before they are clamped togethei. 

CEMENT, VEBY BTBONO AND 
XrSEFim FOB CHINA AND 
GliABB. 

’ Dissolve isinglass in proof spirit, and 
add to it a little resjn varnish, ^^en 
wanted foe use, set the bottle in hot 
water to soften the cement. 

A nother, most valuable and useful : no 
housekeeper should be without it. It 
serves for mending china, glass, marble. 


Chalk Drawings. 

metals, and wood. — Ingredients: loz. « 
of rough Russian isinglass, 4 oz. of the 
strongest pure pyroligneoUs ^cid. — 
Mode : Dissolve the isinglass in the acid 
so as to make when dry a stiff jelly : if 
not stiff enough, more isinglass may be 
added. The cement shouM be kept m 
a wide-mouthe4 glass bottle, with a 
cover that fits on the outside of the neck. 

A cork, or ^ass stopper, fitting inside, 
is almost certain to be flxed by (he 
strength of the cement. Articles mended 
with the cement are safe in hot water. 

CHALH DBAWINGB, TO BET. 

To set chalk drawings effectually is a 
difficult and delicate operation, for they 
will not bear the brush ; nor can they, 
without great danger of smearing, have 
any liquid poured or floated over them. 
The only safe method is the previous 
preparation of the paper by washing it 
over with a strong solution of isinglass. 
As soon as it is quite dry, the surface of 
It IS m as good a state as ever to receive 
the chalk drawing, and after this is 
finished, the paper should be inverted 
and held horizontally over steam. The 
process of setting is this — the steam 
melts the isinglass size in the paper, 
which absorbs the charcoal or crayon, 
and sets the drawing as it dries. This 
setting may be repeated several times 
duiing the progress of a drawing, for 
each operation increases the effect. 

A noth €7. — Mix 5 parts of strong 
melted gum-arabic or isinglass and 
12 parts of water ; again mix 4 parts 
of Canada balsam and 5 parts of 
turpentine. Lay the drawing on its 
face, carefully avoiding all rubbing, 
and give the back of it two or 
three coats of the first of these mix- 
tures; when quite dry^tum the draw- 
ing with the chalk upwards and mve 
this side ope or two coats also. The 
chalk Heing partuidly stfby the dressings 
on the ba^, it will not rub off if done 
with a light baxid.^ When this last 
coatii^is quite drf, surface can, if 
thought desirable, ^ brushed over 
lightly witK-the Canada balsam and- 
turpentine, \mlch will render the draw- 
ing quite pcimancnt. 
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Ohalt Powders. 

» ‘ 
CHAtiK FOWBBBS FOB 
B i:*kBBHCEIA, 

In^edknti: ^02. of prepared chalk, 
5 grains of powdered opium, X drachm 
of aromatic spices mixed, 1 drachm of 
powdered white sugar. ^Modt : Mix the 
ingredients, and for a ddSe give 20 to 
30 grains Of the mixture, according to 
age, three or four times a day. "These 
powders are very beneficial in all cases 
of acidity. They are best taken in cin* 
namon or peppermint water. 

CHAFFSD HANDS. 

If the hands are washed in soft water 
Avith the best honey soap, and well 
nibbed dry with a soft towel, they need 
never be chapped. It is generally im- 
perfect and careless washing which 
causes this inconvenience. When the 
hands are badly chapped, rub them two 
or three times a day with lemon-juice, 
or rub them over occasionally with an 
ointment made of fresh hog’s-lard 
washed in rose or elder-flower water, a 
spoonful of honey, two spoonfuls of fine 
oatmeal well beaten up with the yolks 
of two new-laid eggs ; or a useful mash 
for chapped hands may be made by 
adding 14 gi*ains of sulphuric acid to 
I pint of rose-water and ^ oz. of oil of 
almonds well shaken together, and when 
used diluted with a little water, 

CHAFFNB HANDS, TO FBE- 
VBNT. 

Wash them once a day with a little 
flour of mustard, or in bran and water, 
boihid together. To Cure: Wash them 
with soft soap mixed with red sand; 
or wash them in sugar-and-water, or 
mb them occasionally with lemon- 
juice. 

CHAFFED HANDS AND PACEf. 

Put 3 to 6 drops ^f glycerine into 
the water befdTe um^ng the hands and 
face ; or, if onl^ washing the han<b, 
drop one drop into the palm of the 
hand after washing off the soap; rub all 
overuhe hands and wrists, and then 
dry thoroughly. Glycerine protects the 
skin from the strongest frost. 


Oharact^ of flenraata, 

Another , — Pure olive-oil, 1 02. ; yel- 
.low beeswax, dmehm.# Melt the 
beeswax in the oft, with a gentle heat, 
in a simd or water bath, and* when 
melted, stir in new honey, z dfachm ; 
white flowers of sine, i drachm > kegp 
stirring till cold. After well washing 
and drying the skin, aMittle of this 
I cerate should be gently but briskly 
rubbed into the part with the palm of 
the opposite hand, so as to reach the 
bottom of the cracks, and then imped 
off with a dry towel, leaving no trace 
of grease on the skin. Tms process 
should be repeated at bedtime, or be* 
Tore sitting near the fire. 

CHAFFED LIPS, SALVE FOR. 

Ingredients : Equal parts of tincture 
of roses, mucilage of quinine seeds, and 
virgin wax. Mode : ^ace th^ ingi^; 
dients in a clean gla2eajar, with a cover 
to it ; set the *jar in a stewpan, with 
water reaching halfway up the jar ; let it 
simmer by the side of the fire for ten 
minutes. In this time the wax will be 
dissolved, and the whole must be stirred 
well together, and left to cooL 

CHARACTER 07 SERVANTS. 

• This subject is one of the greatest 
importance, both to the heads of fami- 
lies and to servants themselves. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that masters 
and mistresses are bound to give such 
characters to servants leaving them as 
shad 1 procure for them other situations ; 
they are not bound, either legally or 
morally, to do anything of the kind ; 
they are only bound to speak the truth. 
Nor can servants claim, as many fool- 
ishly imagine, the character that their 
masters or mistresses had with them — 
all such communications are private 
and privileged. And, unless it can be 
proved that the true character is being 
withheld, and falke statements made 
from any vindictive feelings servants 
have no redress. Happily for them, 
however, the pfoof is a very easy one, 
ana th^ may be quite sure that the 
truth will prevail. If they apply for a 
character, no master dr mistress can 
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refuse to state what they know about 
thenfi; but tkey are bound to dis- 
dose all /S^cts which might fairly be 
supposed to weigh with or influence 
another in engaging or rejecting them. 
The suppression ot the truth is equally 
wrong as an untrue statement. The 
penalties attached to the giving of false 
characters are very severe. By the 
32 Ceo. HI. cap. 56, “For Preventing 
the Counterfeiting the Certificates of 
the Characters of Servants,*' magistrates 
are empowered, upon information being 
laid before them, not onlv to inflict 
certain penalties and punishment upon 
parties who personate masters and give 
false characters with servants, hut also 
upon those who, though they really have 
been masters, wilfully make false state- 
ments in writing as to the time and par- 
ticulars of the service or the character 
a£the iftrvant ;gand also u])on those who 
personate servants or falsely state that 
they have been in particular services, 
of deny that they nave been in such 
employments as tliey really have filled. 
Independently of the provisoes ot this 
statute, a person who wilfully gives a 
false character with a servant*is liable 
to an action at the suit of the party 
who has been induced by the false cha- 
racter to employ the servant, for any 
damages which he may suffer in cuiise* 
<]uence of employing him. Thus when 
a person was induced by a false cha- 
racter to employ 0 servant who after- 
wards robbed him to a large amount, 
and was convicted of the robbery, the 
master was held to be entitled to re- 
cover t;o the extent of his loss from the 
party who gas« the. false character. 
And very properly so, for it is a most 
unjustifiable thing to expose our neigh- 
bour to the chance of l^ing wronged. 
.It is^ very much to be ^retted that 
throuj;^, timidity and mistaken kind- 
ness^ this important duty of speaking 
the tnith in reference to servnhts’ cha- 
racters is SO ofien neglected* It is 
qaite as imsch to the interest of servants 
as of masters and mistresses that true 
and rbaracters should begfVen. 

If the truth were always told, as the 
law requires *it should be, servants 


Cherry Brandy. 

would find it theif interest to conduct 
themselves with propriety, and to seek 
to gain the approval of their dfiiployers; 
respectable servants would reap the ad- 
vantage of their respectability and no 
longer find themselves on a level, as is 
too often the case, with the worthUss 
and disreputable. 

Though, in one sense, it mav be de- 
sirable to have in writing the character 
of the individual whom we are taking 
into our house, in another sense, all 
written characters are more or less ob- 
jectionable. They do not afford that 
precise information which may be 
elicited by a personal interview; nor 
can wc on all occasions be quite cer- 
tain as to the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the written communication, or 
the identity of the parties to whom it 
ha^ rcfeiencc. Those masters and mis- 
ti esses act most prudently who lefusc 
written characters altogether. 

CHEESE. 

Cheese that is too new may be ri- 
pened lapidly by placing it in a rl'wrp 
warm cellar. It may also be biouglii 
forward by being kept, while in use, 
with a damp cloth round it. This is of 
gieat advantage in the case of an unripe 
Stilton. 

CHEEBE,TO FBESERVE FROM 
MITES. 

Taste the cheese over with coarse 
brown paper, so as to cover every part 
of it. 

CHEBBY BRANDY. 

Ingredients : 6 lb. of morella cher- 
rh's, 2 lb. of bitter almonds, 3 lb. of 
p< »>v dered loaf-sugar, 3 bottles of brandy. 
l)raw the stones from the cherries and 
put them into a stone jar. Bruise the 
|to5' 's and put them in also ; also the 
almonds bitched and the sugar. Cover 
the jar Over, and let it stand for one 
month; then strain it off clear, pass it 
tnrough blotting-paper and bottle it. 

Another toay , — Pqt into a wide-necked 
l>ottle as many morella cherries ag it will 
hold. Theyare best cut from the tree dU 
rectinto th'e lioltlc with a pair of scissors. 
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Chicken-pox* 

Put m a few kernels from peach or 
nectarine^ones, or a few bitter almonds, 
and fill up the bottle with good French 
brandy. Cork it down and leave it 
for a month ; then add ^ lb. of loaf- 
sugar to every pint of brandy. 

OHIOKBN - POX« OB QI1A88 - 
POX; AND COW-POX, OB 
VACCINATION. 

Chicken-pox, or glass-pox, may, in 
stnct propriety, be class^ as a mild 
variety of small-pox, presenting all the 
mitigj^tcd symptoms of that formida!>Ie 
rlisease. Among many physicians it is, 
indeed, classed as small-pox, and not 
a separate disease ; but as this is not 
the place to discuss such questions, and 
as we ’ lofess to give only facts, the 
result of our own practical experience, 
ve shall tipcat this affection of glass-pox 
or < hiCi,.en-pox, as we oiuselves ha\e 
found It, as a distinct and sepaiate 
disejisc 

Chicken-pox is marked liy all the 
fc 111 lie symptoms presenteil by sniall- 
])ox, Mitli this diffeience, that, in the 
case of chicken-pox, each symptom is 
liarticiilaily slight. The heat of the 
b<xly 1 much less acute, and the prin- 
cipal symptoms are difficulty of breath- 
ing, headache, coated tongue, and 
nausea, which sometimes amounts to 
vomiting. After a term ot general ir- 
ritability, heat, and restlessness, about 
the fourth day, or between the third 
and fourth, an eruption makes its ap- 
peal ance over the face, neck, and body, 
111 its first two stages closely resembling 
small-pox, with this especial difference, 
that whereas the pustules in small-pox 
have flat and depressed centres — an in- 
j fallible characteristic of small -pox — the 
pustules in chicken-pox ttraxoaglobitlar^ 
wliile the fluid in them changes from^ 
transparent white to a straw-coloured 
liquid, which begins to exude and dis- 
appear about the eighth or ninth d^, 
and, in mild dases, by the twelfth de- 
squamates, or peels off entirely. 

Thc*re can be no doubt that chicken- 
pox, like small-pox, is contagious, and 
under certain states of the atmosphere 


ChkdkesxM, 


becomes endemit. Parents should 
therefore avdd exp^itig young child- 
ren to the d^ger of infection by taking 
them where it Is known to Skist, as 
chicken-fiox, in weilkly constitutions, 
or in very young children, may super- 
induce small-pox, the one disease eithef 
running concurrently with the other, 
or discovering itself as the other de- 
clines. This, of course^ is a condition 
that renders the case very hazardous, 
as the child has to struggle against ^wo 
diseases at once, or before it has re- 
cruited strength from the attack of the 
first. 

Treatment : In all ordinary cases of 
chicken-pox — and it is very seldom it 
assumes any complexity — the whole 
treatment resolves itself into the use of 
the warm bath and a course of gentle 
apenents. The bath should be used 
when the oppression oi the h^s reft- 
fleis the breathing difficult, or the heat 
and dryness of the skin, with the un- 
developed rash beneath the surface, 
shows the necessity for its use* 

As the pustules in chicken-pox very 
rarely run to the stale of suppuration, 
as m the? other disease, there is no feai 
ot ffilhntr or disfigurement, except in 
veiy severe forms, which, however, 
happen so seldom as not to merit ap- 
prehension. When the eruption sub- 
sides, however, the face may be washed 
with elder-flower water, and the routine 
followed which is prescribed in the con- 
valescent state of small-pox. 

CHIOKEN8 , young. 

These, when first hatched, especially 
if the brood be an early one, will re- 
quire a great deal of care* A few bread- 
crumbs or a little soft boiled rice should 
be their first food. Some very success- 
ful rearers of poultryalways rive a very 
small peppercorn to each cfii^en within 
a few nouts after it is hatched t others 
with equal success boil a bunch of 
stinging nettles and Chop them tery 
fine to mix with their food. When 
placed out« the coop should be set upon 
short grass on Which a little sdtid has 
been sprinkled, and it must be carefully 
screened from rain and cold winds. 
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Chicory in Coffee, 

CHXCOB7 IN COlPFXB, TO 
BNTNOT. 

If a< sample of ground is sus- 
pected of having chicory mtxed with 
It, take a wine-glassful of cold water, 
•shalce some of the suspected mixture 
upon the .yirface of *it. If it be pure 
codee, it will float, and scarcely tinge 
the water; if adulterated, the coffee will 
float, but the chicory will sink to the 
bottom of the glass and give a deep 
red tinge to the water. Or throw some 
of the mixture into a glass of cold water, 
and if a dfcep red tinge be produced 
immediately, there can be no doubt 
that chicory has been introduced. The 
former method, however, is the best, 
as the piopoition of chicory may be 
detected by it* 

CHIXiBIiAINS. 

‘^Exiitcise antt whatever promotes a 
healthy circulation are the best pre- 
ventives of ch ilblains. Of remedies any of 
the following may be employed : — Rub 
the chil Wains with a cut onion before the 
fire, or with a mixture of i oz. of cam- 
phorated spirits of wine and ^ oz. of liquid 
subacetate of lead ; or apply fretiuently 
to the chilblains with a camel-hair brush 
a lotion made of l drachm of io<linc dis- 
solved in 3 oz. of spirits of wine ; oi 
put a teaspoonful of alum into half a 
teacupful of milk ; let it curdle by the 
side of the fire, and rub the chilblains 
with it at bedtime j or rub the feet and 
hands genetally with a brine which 
comes from slices of a common white 
turnip Sprinkled with salt. The best 
chilblain embrocation which we have 
met w'ith is one made and sold by 
Mr. PitU, Chemist, St. Gileses, Norwich, 
price lb. 

Anotfwr , — ^These painful inflammatoiy 
swellings generally attack the toes, 
heel^, and fingers, and me attended with 
an intolerable degree of itching. In 
oon^tnon cases the following treatment 
s^opd be pursued : — As soon as any 
becomes affected, rub it with 
of rosemary, or aromatic emn- 
Jmorated cream ; afterwards apply 
pieces^ of soft linen, moistened with 
camphorated spirits, soap liniment, 


Chimney on Fire, 

camphor liniment, Ac. When the 
swellings break or ulcerltte, s^ply 
poultices and emollient ointment for a 
lew days. Equal quantities qf sweet 
oil» lime-water, and proof spirits form 
an excellent application for chilblains. 

Afwiher ^ — As a preventive to chil- 
blains put the hands and feet once or 
twice a week ifito hot water, into which 
two or three handfuls of salt have been ! 
thrown. I'his may also be used as a 
remedy for chilblains. Another remedy 
is to boil some turnips. Mash them, and 
bury the hands and feet in them as hot 
as can be borne at bedtime, ^ter a 
few nights all irritation will cease. A 
useful embrocation may be made by 
dissolving 2 drachms of acetate of lead 
in half a pint of cold water, adding a 
glass of brandy or rum, and mixing all 
well, or by mixing together ^oz. of 
liquor of subacetate of lead and I oz. 
of camphorated spirits of wine. 

Another,^!)) Allay the Itckiut^ of 
Chilblains. — Make a lotion of the fol- 
lowing ingredients i part of hydro- 
chloric acid in 8 parts of water. Apply 
this lotion to the chilblains on going to 
bed ; but by no means use it if the 
skin be broken. 

Liniment for Chilblains, — Ingre- 
dients : I teaspoonful of flour of 
mustard, half a pint of spirits of tur- 
pentine. — Mode: Infuse the mustard in 
the turpentine, shake it well during 
twenty-four hours ; then strain it off 
miite clean through muslin. Apply 
ttie clear liquid to the chilblains and 
rub It well in. 

Poultice for Chilblains . — Bake a 
I common white turnip and scrape out 
the pulp ; mix it with a tablespoonful of 
salad-oil, one of mustard, and one of 
grated horseradish. In this way form 
a poultice and apply it to die chilblains 
6n a piece of linen rag. 

CHXMN1I7 ON 7IB3S, TO NX- 
« TINOOISN. 

As soon as the Arets^iscovered, shut 
qvery door and window to exclude 
drai^ht. A wfeU blanket held oefore, 
the iSreplace is a most effectual method 
of accomplishing this. A quantity of 






AND BVERY-DA 

Ohing-ohing* 

salt thrown on the fire in tite grate of" 
the chixni^y will veiy moclit a:^st in 
extinguishing the fiametf eauinng the 
soot to* fall. A double-lMutelled 
fired up the chimney while the blanket 
b hda up will also, by tibe concussion 
of air, brln^ down most of the soot. 
If it is pmcticable to reach the outside 
of the chimn^, the top of it should be 
covered over with slates or tiles till the 
fire dies out. 

Throw a handful of flour 
of sulphur upon the fire, and cut off all 
bottom « draught putting a board 
or wet blanket before the chimney; or, 
if it be a register stove, shut the re- 
gister. If the top of the chimney be 
also closely covert, the fire will Soon 
bum itself out. 

CHING^CHINGIf an American 
Drink. 

IttgredUnUi I orange sliced, 3 or 4 
drops of essence of cloves, 3 or 4 oz. 
of peppermint, 3 or 4 lumps of sugar, 

1 tumbler of shaved or.oroken ice, 
quarter of a pint of old rum. — Mode: 

all together into a laige tumbler, 
stir for a minute or two, then drink 
through a straw or not, as preferred. 

OHINTZ, TQ WASH SO AS TO 
PHESEBVS ITS GXiOSS AHD 
BEAUTY. 

Take 2 lb. of rice and boil it in 2 
gallons of water till soft ; when done, 
pour the whole into a tub ; let it 
stand till about the W'armth you in 
general use for coloured linehs ; put the 
chintz in, and use the rice instead of 
soap. ; wash the chintz in this till the 
dirt appears to be out ; then boil the 
same quantity as above, but strain the 
rice from the water, and mix it in warm 
water. Wash it in this till quite cleans 
afterwards rinse it In the water the rice 
was boiled iiu This will answer the end 
of starch, and no wet' will affect it,^ 
it will be stiff while it is worn. It a 
gown, it must be taken to pieces, and 
wheiiPdried, hang it as smooth as pos- 
sible ; after dry, rulf it with a smooth 
stone, but use no iron. 
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dbokc-damp. 

*■* * ■■■' 

OHLOBTOB OE DIME. 

This is vety us^fid tq <^iiteract 

be put^tcr sinidj[ ekrthen 
pans, and let wnere needed Of course, 
it^wiU requite occasional lenewiqg. ^ 

This useful disinfectant shoum be * 
kept in every house to piirify a sick- 
room, and to remove aU unpleasant 
smells.* Tainted garments may be 
rendered harmless by sprinkling them 
with a weak solution of it ; and^ a 
.piece of sponge dipped in this solution 
and held to the nose will enable any 
one with comparative Safety to enter a 
foul sewer. ' 

GHOCOIiATE DBOFS. 

Scrape chocolate to powder, and 
add pounded sugar in the proportion of 
2 oz. of chocolate to i lb. of sugar ; 
make it into a paste wi^i clean.j^atqLS 
put it into a stewpan with a lip to it, 
not more than three-parts filled, and 
place it over a hot-plate, stirring it 
w'ith a spoon; when it almost boils, 
take it from the fire and cominue to 
stir it, till it is of a proper consistence. 
Have ready a clean smooth tin plate, 
and on this drop the chocolate. It is a 
good plan to regulate the falling of the 
drop^ from the lip of the pan by means 
of a small piece of wire ; when cold, 
remove the drops with a knife. If 
there is any danger of sticking, mb the 
tin plate lightly over with a rag that 
has been wetted with swe^ oil. 

CHOKB-DAMP. 

This poisonous gas is met with in 
rooms where charcoal is burnt, ‘and 
where there is not sufiicient draught to 
allow it to escape; in coalpits, near 
limekilns, in breweries, and in rooms 
and houses where a great many people 
live huddled together in wretchedness 
and filth, and where tHe air in conse- 
quence Incomes poisoned. This gas* 
gives out no smeu, so that we cannot 
know of its presence. A candle will 
not bum in a room which contains much 
of ft — Effects: At first there is giddiUess, 
and a great wish to sleep ; after a little 
time, or udiere there is much of it pre- 
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Ohoka^^Amp. 

sent, a person feels great weight in the 
heacl# ap4 stupid \ gets by degrees ouite 
unable to move, and snores as if m a 
deep sleep. The Umib may or may not 
be stiff. The heat ofthe remains 
much* the same at first. 
lUmevef the person affected into the 
open air, and, even though it is cold 
weather, talc% off his clothes, Then lay 
him on his back, with his head slightly 
raised. Having done this, dash vinegar- 
and-water over the whole of the b^y, 
and Tub it hard, especially the face and 
chest, with towels dipped In the same 
mixture. The hands and feet also 
should be rubbed with a hard brush. 
Apply smelling-salts to the nose, which 
may be tickled with a feather. Dash- 
ing cold water down the middle of the 
back is of great set vice. If the person 
can swallow, gite him a little lemon- 
v^ter or vinegar-and- water to drmk. 
1 ms pffncipal ffieans, however, to be 
employed in this, as, in fact, in most 
cases of apparent suffocation, is what is 
called ariiheial buathmg. This opera- 
tion slrouul be performed by three per- 
sons, and in the following manner : — 
The iirst person should put the no/zle 
of a common pair of bellows into one of 
the patient’s nostrils ; the second should 
push down, and then thmst back, that 
part of the throat called ** Adam’s 
apple; ” und the third should first laise 
and then depress the chest, one hand 
being placed over each side of the ribs. 
These thiee unions should be pei formed 
in the followmg order: — First of all, 
the throat should be drawn down and 
thrust back ; tlten the chest should be 
raised^, and the bellow? gently blown 
into the nostril. Directly this is done, 
tlie chest should be depressed, so as to 
imitate common breathing. This pro- 
cess should be r^ated about eilghte^ 
times a lUjinitte. The mouth and the 
other nostril shonid be closed while the 
bellows arc being blown, Tersevere, 
if- necessary, with this treatmost ibr 
seven or ei^t hours— in fact, tiU abso* 
lute s^gns of death are visible, Mimy 
lives are lost by giving it up too qulck^. 
When the patient becomes roused;; he 
ia to ^ JPUt into a waim bed, and a 


Cistern Filters. 

little brandy-and-water, or twenty drops 
of sal-volatile, given cautiqgsly now 
and tlten. Tins treatment is to be 
adopted in all cases where people are 
affected from breathing bad air, smells, 
&c, kfi, 

OUOUSBJL^ lOXTUBF. 

Ingr^imist Confection aromatic, i 
drachm ; prepared' chalk, l drachm ; 
powdered gum-arabic, i drachm ; pi- 
mento-water, a 02. ; pure water, 4 oz. ; 
laudanum, 40 drop?.*— A grown 
person to take two tablespooniulb for 
the first dose, and one tablespoonful 
after every motion. Dose for a child 
between five and ten years of age, one 
teaspoonful. 

CIDER VINEGAR. 

The poorest cider will answer for 
vinegai, in the making of which proceed 
thus : First draw off the cider into a 
cask that has had vinegar in it before, 
if you have such a one ; then put into 
it some of the apples that have l>een 
piessed : if the cask be placed in the 
sun, in two weeks the vinegar may be 
drawn off into another cask, fit for 
use. 

CINNAMON CORDIAIi. 

This is seldom made wjth cinnamon, 
but with cither the essential oil or baik 
of cassia. It is preferred coloured, and 
therefore may be very well prepared by 
simple digestion. If the oil be used, 
one drachm will be found to be enough 
for two or three gaUons of spirit. Tlie 
addition of two or three drops each of 
essence of lemon and orange-peel, with 
about a spoonful of essence of carda- 
moms to each gallbn, will improve it. 
:>ome persons imd to the atmve quan- 
tity 1 drachm of cardamom-seeds and 
1 oz. each of dried orange and lemon- 
pc.l. One ounce of oil of cassia is con- 
sidered to be equal to H lb. of buds, or 
bark. If wanted dark, it may be 
coloured with burnt 4mgar. The quan- 
tity of sugar is lb. to the gallon. 

czfliTSBir vxximm. 

These are very hseful and efificient 
appliances, and no cistem, the water of 
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Clm^et-Ou^. 

\\}uch IS used for dvink or cookery, 
should ever be without l^em. The filter 
IS ft patent, known as Dancheira patent, 
and belong to the tendon and General 
Water-punfying Company; hut it is 
by no means expensive, aM may lie 
attached to any cistern. it W neces* 

sary to use cisiem water^ an<l to nave it 
filtered, it i$ far b«U|jf to have the fiUer 
aitached^to the cistern than to depend 
upon any other plan. Servants, from 
caielessness or forgetfulness, ipay omit 
to fill the ordinary fitter at the proper 
time, and 'vi^hen water is requued no 
filtered water may be piocurable-; the 
only safeguard against the use of impure 
water is to subject the whple domestic 
supply of the cistern to the filteiing 
process, and this i$ most simply and 
effeotually done Jty the use of the cib- 
tern filter. 

OLABBT-CirP. 

Itigredients; ) bottle of daiet, ^pint of 
spiing water or seltzer water, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of povydeied sugai, 12 cloves, 
a little grated nutmeg, the rmd of 
I lemon, 1 glass of brandy, a spng of 
borage . — modei Peel the lemon very 
thinly and put the peel with the cloves 
and nutmeg and sugaV into a bowl or 
jng » pour the water upon them, and 
stir till tlie sugar is melted, Then arid 
the claret, and just before the cup is 
wanted, add the brandy and throw m 
a sprig of bor^e. bet the jug m ice 
for summer drink, or odd a small lump 
to the cup. 

CIiA-BIFYIlSirG I«iaiTOBS WITH 
BUBNT OXiAY. 

Burnt clay is a v^ effective means 
of clarifying wine, liquors, beer, vine- 
gar, and cider. Broken fiower-jits, or 
any unglazed pottery-ware free from 
lime, may be made use of. TheSe 
materials must be finely powdered in a 
mortar, and washed with water; let 
them rest for hour, and decant the 
water containiifg the finely-distributed 
dust-4ike particles of clay. Repeat the 
same operation with» another portion of ' 
are water, and afterwards dry the j 
umt clay. Two or three pounds of i 


OleimiiaK^* 


this ifiaUHal shpuM be uM fat one 
bfl^ : shake the fiHid idMWoiiflily with 
the clay, aa4 aUoiy ik to mt. If necee* 
saiyv the fiiiid shahid be fineljr filtered. 

oi^banuto. * 

• • 

House-cleaning is a yeiy unpoHent* 
part of a housemaid's duties^ anil it 
reqqires to be done in a systematic 
manner. Mistresses, of COU^ fnake 
their own arrafigements, but It !s gene* 
rally desirable that beyond the ordlinary 
daily cleaning, every room in use idtonla 
have its special cleaning once a week ; 
on such occasions extra catq should be 
bestowed upon the grates, Ac. The 
walls should be lightly swept over with 
a clean soft cloth on the head pf a 
broom, the floors washed, and the paint 
also, wherever it is neeemary. Neither 
to the floor nor to the paint should soap 
be used. A little fine ssand aik> ckSh 
soft water, with a good hcmb-bru^h, is 
all that is icquircd for the former, and 
a wet flannel, with a little care, will re- 
move all dirt and stain from the latter. 
Soap mak.es floor-boards of a dark, 
dirty colpur, and it also soon destroys 
paint. In sitting-rooms, the carpets 
should be well brushed and the furni- 
ture polished, the chair bottoms brushed 
or beaten, and the curtains well shaken 
and dusted m all their folds. The win- 
dows, also, once a fortnight or once a 
month, accoiding to ciicumstances, 
should, on such occasions, be cleaned 
also. It is an excellent plan, and 
serves greatly to improve the appeal - 
ance of the house, to wipe the Windows 
e\ery morning inside with a soft dust- 
ing-cloth, when the room is being §ct 
to lights. Tlie carpets on staircases 
and in l>eclrooras, on these weekly 
cleanings, should be taken* up, removed, 
and shaken, and in the latter the mat- 
tresses should be tiimed, and all parts 
of the bedstead thorouMy ducted. I n 
addition to these daUy and weekly 
house-cleanings, every house, especially 
those in cities, should have its annual 
reviQvation, as soon as fires are over and 
summer furniture has to be put up; To 
avoid, confusion, this must be done 
upon 'system# The beginning should 
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OUppinff. 

be made at 'the top of the house, and 
the different iSooss finished off in order 
"—on such occasions the assistance of 
the whitewasher and^thc painteir wUl 
generally be found necessary. ^ 

OLIF^O. 

Tilie valu^ of clipping for horses 
cannot be overrate. Eveiy horse 
that is worked at such a pace a^ to 
cause sweating should be clipped at 
the proper season. The best time for 
clipping is when the winter coat is 
** well up,” as it is termed. The 
sooner this is the case the better, for 
the autumn is proverbially a faint time 
for horses. The clipping lasts best the 
later iii the year it is done, for the 
, colder the weather the less the coat 
grows; still, for the reason we have 
stated, the coat should be taken off as 
eqfiy ^ possible, and when it starts 
a^in, It snould be kept down by singe- 
ing. Every one must appreciate the 
benefit of clipping who knows the 
difhctdty of getting a hotse, with its 
winter coat on, dry after a journey. 
The labour is immense, and, what is 
worse, generally ineffectual; Cor the 
horse after the first drying will break 
out into a heat again, and in all pro- 
bability be found quite wet in the 
morning. 

OLOSB STOVES. 

We in England give the preference 
to open fireplaces. Many attempts 
have been made to introduce close 
stoves into our houses, but at present 
they have met with veVy little en- 
couragement. No doubt there is great 
economy in the use of them, and 
freedom from dirt and dust ; but there 
is no cheerful* *fire and no ventilation, 
except some special provision be made 
for It. Close stoves «lso are seldom 
wholly free from their own peculiar 
disagreeables — ^bad smells arising from 
burnt iron, burnt cement, of burnt air. 
Every traveller on the continent muat 
know these inconveniences of clo^e 
stoves. We have yielded to them the 
advantage of economy. Something 
also i|tay be said in favour of their 


Close 

diffusing, when genSally used in very 
latge houses, a more uniform*^empera- 
ture than can be obtained from open 
fireplaces. A traveller in Russia tells 
us, speaking of the mansions of the 
rich: “Within these great houses not a 
breath of cold is experienced. The 
^rooms are heated^ stoves, frequently 
ornamental rather llfiui otherwise ; being 
built in tower-like shape, stoi^ over 
story, of pure white porcelain, in 
various graceful ^architectural mould- 
ings, sometime sttrmounted with classic 
figures of great beauty, and opening 
with brass doors kept as bright as if 
they were gold. In houses of less dis- 
play these stoves are merely a pro- 
jection in the wall coloured and cor- 
niced in the same style as the apart- 
ment. In adjoining rooms they are 
generally placed back to back, so that 
the same nre sufficefs for both. These 
are heated but once in the twenty-four 
hours by a Caliban, whose business 
during the winter is to do little else. 
Each stove will hold a heavy annful of 
billet, which blazes, snaps, and cracks 
most merrily ; and when the ashes have 
been carefully turned and raked with 
what is termed an ^open gabel’ or 
stove-fork, so that no unbumt morsels 
remain, thf chimney aperture is closed 
ovCf the glowing embers, the brass door 
firmly shut, and in about six hours after 
this the stove is at the hottest, indeed it 
never cools.” The modern English 
close stoves owe their chief merits to 
Dr. Amott, who strove for several 
years to obviate some of the principal 
objections which were urged against 
f he stoves in use on the continent. He 
introduced several^simple contrivances 
to get rid of all unpleasant smells, and 
to regulate the temperature. During 
the severe winter of 1836-7, “my 
libtary, “saysDr. Amott,” was warmed 
by the thermometer stove alone. The 
fire was never extinguished except for 
experiment, or to allow the removal of 
pieces of stone that had'^en in the 
coal ; and thb might have been pre- 
vent^ by makii^^the gtate witn a 
moveable or shifting bar. The tem- 
perature was uniformly fiom 60 deg. to 
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Cl oth, jfcc,, to render Transparent* 

63 deg. 1 might have made it as much 
lowc^ or higher as I liked. The 
quantity of coal used (Welsh stove 
coal) was for several of the colder 
months six pounds a day ; less than a 
pennyworth, or at the rate of half a 
ton in the six winter months,** Since 
Dr. Amott first called’ attention to the 
subject, many ^se stoves have been 
introduced, but still, notwithstanding 
their undoubted economy as regards 
fuel, they have met with very little 
encouragement. They are so ill-suited 
to English habits, that many of those 
who at first adopted them have since 
given them up. We find them occa- 
sionally in shops and halls, but very 
seldom in sitting-rooms. Chambers 
also and public buildings are often veiy 
efficiently, because uni^rmly, warmed 
by means of close stoves. 

CLOTH. CAMBBIC, SABSNET, 

Ac., TO PAIHT SO AS TO 

BENBEH THEH TBAKS- 

PABENT. 

Grind to a fine powder 3 lb, of 
clean white resin, and put it into 2 lb, 
of good nut-oil to which a strong 
drying quality has been given ; set the 
mixtuie over a moderate fire, and keep 
stirring it till all the lesin is dissolved ; 
then put in 2 lb. of the best Venice 
turpentine, and stir the whole well 
together. If the cloth or cambric be 
thoroughly varnished on both sides 
with this mixture, it will be quite 
transparent. In this operation the 
surface upon which, the varnish’ is to be 
applied must be stretched tight and 
made fast during the application. 
This mode of rendering cloth, Ac., 
transparent is excellently adapted for 
window-blinds. The varnish will like- ! 
wise admit of any design in oil-colqurs | 
being executed upon it as a traivspa- | 
rency. | 

CLOTH. TO CLEAN. 

IngredietHst Dry fiillers* earth moist- j 
ened with Icmon-iUice, a small quan- ’ 
titj of pulverized pearlash. — Mode: 
Mix the fullers* earth and pearlash into 
^11$ with sufficient lemon-juich to 


Cftothfiit-poats. 

moisten, Scoui* the cloth with the 
: baHs. 

OLO^, TQI W^ATBH^PltaOS*. 

Ingr^^ienh: Equal parts V alum, 
soap, and isinglass ; Stt%ient^ater,— 
Mode: Dissave each of the ingredieuts 
separately in sufficient hrater to make a 
tolerably strong solution. Then mix all 
together, and with a sponge thoroughly 
imbue the cloth with the mixture on 
the .wrong side. After this dry the 
cloth and then brush it well, first with 
a dry brush, and afterwards lightly with 
a brush dipped in a little water. 

CLOTH. TO WATEB^BOOE 
WOOLLEN. 

Make after the followingmanner two 
solutions in two separate vessels. First 
dissolve i lb. of sugar of 1^ jjr one 
gallon of water. S: 5 condly, dis^ve I 
lb. of alum in 0110 gallon of water. 
Dip the cloth to be mate waterproof 
first in the solution of lead, and, when 
nearly dry, dip it in the solution of 
alum ; then dry it in the air or before 
the fi^e. This process is very effectiual, 
an<l it may be used for coats and other 
garments even after made up. 

CLOTHES. TO CLEAN EBOM 
GBEASE AND OTHEB 
STAINS (an ExeeUent Me- 
thod). 

Take one peck of new Ume ; pour over 
it as much water as will leave about two 
gallons of clear liquid after it has been 
well stirred and has settled. In about 
two hours pour off the clear liquid into 
another vessel ; then add to it 6 oz, of 
earlash ; stir it well, and when settled 
ottle it for use. With this liquul wash 
the clothes, using a coarse piece of 
sponge for the purpose. If the clothes 
are of very fine fabric and delicate 
colour, the liquid must be diluted with 
clear soft water. 

CLOTHE^-POSTS. 

'fhese articles, necessary for every 
laundry, 'soon decay at the bottom if 
they are merely set into the ground as 
F 
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fixtures* If made with sockets and 
movablef they will last for years. The 
sockets may be made of idnch elm, 
about 1 8 Caches itf leng;^, the top just 
level with the surface of the *earth, 
and titled^ with a cover to be^ put on 
when tfie posts are removed, or bricks 
may be sunk .into the earth to form 
sockets. 

OXiOTTSD CBBAM. 

In^edUnts: 4 blades of mace, } pint 
of new milk, 6 spoonfuls of rosewater, 
the yolks of 2 new-laid eggs, i quart 
of fresh cream. — Mode: Put the mace 
into the new milk and simmer for a 
few minutes, then stir in the rosewater ; 
beat up with the yolks of the eggs ; 
strain the milk and stir them gradually 
into it. When this is done, stir the 
whole into the cream and set it over 
not ^t it boil, but keep 
stirring it until it is near boiling. Pour 
it into a dish, and let it stand twenty- 
four hours. This is a beautiful cream 
to serve with fruit tarts, &c. 

OIiOTTXD CBEAM (another 
Booipe). c 

Let the milk stand in a bell-shapcd 
metal vessel twenty-four hours ; then 
place the vessel over a small wood fii c, 
so that the heat may very gradually be 
communicated to it. When it has been 
on the fire about an hour and a halt, 
and is near to simmering, strike the 
vessel with the Knuckle and watch it 
very carefully. As soon as the vessel 
when struck ceases to ring, or a bubble 
1 appears on the surface of the milk, sim- 
mering previous to boiling has com- 
mence. The greatest care is now 
requisite, for this simmering must not 
proceed to boiling, and as soon as the 
milk reaches this point, it must be re- 
moved from the fire and set by for 
another twenty-four hours. At the 
end of this time the cream •mil have 
risen, and be thick enough to cut with 
a 'knife. It should l^icarefully re- 
moved %vith a skimmer. The quantity of 
butter by this process may be increased 
one-fifrh, but the milk is of course pro- 
portionately impoverished. 


Coaohman. 


OIiOVB BITTEBSt a Whole- 
•ome Stomaohio* 

Ingredients: l part cloves, 2 parts 
cascarilla, 5 parts gin or proof spirit, 
30 parts boiling water. — Mode: Bruise 
the cloves and the cascarilla, which is 
the bitter, and steep them in the water 
fof two hours ; then strain off all that 
is clear, and ^d the spirit. Keep it 
bottled for use* 

OOAOHMAB, 

In a general way, has the care of the 
carriages (of which full information will 
be found under that term), but his pro- 
per office is to drive ; and much of the 
enjoyment of those in the carriage 
depends on hit proficiency in his art, — 
much also of the wear of the carriage 
and horses. He should have sufficient 
knowledge of the construction of the 
carriage to know when it is out of 
order, — to know, also, the pace at 
which he can go over flie roaot he has 
under him, without risking the springs, 
and without shaking those he is driving 
too much. 

Having, with or without the help of 
the groom or stable-boy, put his hoises 
to the carriage, and satisfied himself, 
by walking round them, tliat every- 
thing IS properly arranged, the coach- 
man proceeds to the off-side of the 
carnage, takes the reins from the back 
of the horses, where they were thrown, 
buckles them together, and, placing 
his foot on the step, ascends to his box, 
having his horses now entirely under 
control. In ordinary circumstances, 
he is not expected to descend, for where 
no footman accompanies the carnage, 
the doors are usually so arranged that 
even a lady may let heiself out, if she 
wishes it, from the inside. The coach- 
m«r*s duties are to avoid everything 
approaching an accident, and all his 
attention is required to guide his hoises. 

The pace at wliich he drives will 
dep^d upon his or(i**rs,-a^in all pro- 
bability a -moderate pace of seven or 
eight jniles an hour : less speed isiln- 
jurious to the horses, getting them into 
lazy knd sluggish habits ; for it is won- 
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^ Coaohmiiaa, 

derftil ]iow soon these are acquired by 
some horses. The writer was cncc 
employed to purchase a horse for a 
countiy frieqd| and he picked a venr 
handsome gefdlng out of Collins^ 
stables, which seemed to Imswer to his 
friend’s wants. It was duly Committ^ 
to the coachman who was to drive if, 
after some very successful trials in har- 
ness and out of it, and seemed likely to 
^ve great satisfaction. Afler a time, 
the friend got tired of his carriage, and 
gave it up; as the easiest mode of 
getting rid of the horse, it was sent up 
to the writer’s stables, — a present. 
Only twelve months had elapsed ; the 
horse was as handsome as ever, with 
plenty of flesh, and a sleek, glossy coat, 
and he was thankfully enough received ; 
but, on trial, it was found that a stupid 
coachman, who was imbued with one 
of their old maxims, that ‘‘it’s the pace 
that kills,” had driven the horse, capa- 
ble of doing hii nine miles an hour 
with ease, at a jog-trot of four miles, 
or four and a half; and now, no per- 
suasion of the whip could get more out 
of him. After many unsuccessful efFoits 
to bring him back to his pace, in one 
of which a break-down occurred, under 
the hands of a professional trainer, he 
v/as sent to the hammer, and sold for 
a sum that did not pay for the attempt 
to break him in, i his maxim, there- 
fore, “that it’s the pace that kills,” is 
altogether fallacious in the moderate 
sense in which v e are viewing it. In 
the old coaching days, indeed, .when 
the Shrewsbury “Wonder” drove into 
the inn yard while the clock w’^as strik- 
ing, week after week and month after 
month, with unerring regularity, twenty- 
seven hours to a hundrS and sixty-two 
miles; when the “Quicksilver” mail 
w’as timed to eleven miles an hqiir 
between London and Plymouth, with 
a fine of ;^5 to the driver if behind 
lime ; when the Brighton “ Age,” 
“tool’d” and horsed by the late Mr. 
Stevenson, used to dash round the 
squsire as the fifth hour was striking, 
having stopped at* the halfway house 
while his servant lidded a sandwich 
and a glass of sherry* to his passengers, 


Cpaohmto, 

then the pace waji^rjpdeed “killing.** 
But the truth is, horses that are driven 
at a jog-ttot pace lose that i/aff with 
which a good driver can inspir^ them, 
and the>| arc left to do their work by 
mere weight and muscle ; tharefor^ 
unless he has contrary orders, a good 
driver will choose a smart pace, but 
not enough to make his horses perspire: 
on level roads this should never be 
‘ seen. 

In choosing his horses, every rtaster 
will see that they are properly paired, 
— that their paces are about equal. 
When their habits differ, it is the 
coachman’s duty to discover how he 
can, with least annoyance to the horses, 
get that pace out of them. Some 
horses have been accustomed to be 
driven on the check, anti the curb 
irritates them ; others, with^ l||ycf!er 
mouths, cannot be ciSitroUed with the 
slight leverage this affords; he must, 
therefore, accommodate the horses as lie 
b<"st can. The reins should always be 
held so that the horses are “ in hand ;” 
but he is a very bad driver who always 
drives avith a tight rein ; the pain to 
the horse is intolerable, and tauses him 
to rear and plunge, and finally break 
away, if he can. He is also a bad 
driver when the reins are always slack ; 
the horse then feels abandoned to him- 
self; he is neither directed nor sup- 
ported, and if no accident occurs, it is 
great good luck. 

The tnie coachman’s hands are so 
delicate and gentle, that * the mcic 
weight of the reins is felt on the bit, 
and the directions are indicated by a 
turn of the wrist rather than by a pull ; 
the horses are guided and encouraged, 
and only pulled up when they exccecl 
their intended pace, or in the event of 
a stumble ; for there is a strong though 
gentle hand on the reins. 

The whtpy in the hands of a good 
driver, and with well-bred cattle, is 
there more as a precaution than a 
“ tool ” for frequent use ; if he uses it, 
it^s to encourage, by stroking the flanks: 
except, indeed, he has to punish some 
waywardness of temper, and then ho 
does it oflectually, taking care, how- 
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ever, that it is don^ on the flank, where 
there i$ no very tender part, never on 
the crupper. In driving, the coachman 
should never give way to tempe^^ How 
often db we see horses stuit^ble from 
being oonducted, or at least ^‘allowed,” 
to* go over bad ground hy some careless 
driver, who hnmedialefy wreaks that 
vengeance oti the poor horse, which 
might, with much more justice, be 
applied to his own brutal shoulders. 
The whip is of course useful, and even 
necessary, but should be rarely used, 
except to encourage and excite the 
horses. 

COAI.. 

Every housekeeper should be care- 
ful that coal, when delivered, is of 
Ijroper weight, and that no deception 
lias been practised; for not unfre- 
qucJfftly 'v:oal is netted to increase its 
weight. The best coal is the cheapest : 
the extra shilling or so per ton given 
for it is all gain ; it lasts much longer 
and makes a better fire. Never buy 
unscreened coal (that is, coal with all 
the dust in it) for household use,* theic 
IS always cjuite sufficient small coal in 
that which is said to have been screened. 
Some cooks are very wasteful with coal, 
aiuf pick out all the large pieces for 
kitchen use, under the jactcnce that 
they cannot make a fire for i casting 
with small coal. Small coal, however, 
especially if wetted, makes a very strong 
fire ; but it must not be poked until it 
has quite caked. In this way, also, 
cinders may be used with advantage on 
a kitchen fire. They should be slight’)' 
wetted when put on, and then covered 
with fresli coal. In the height of sum- 
mer, coal is always much cheaper than 
at any other time ; as a matter of 
economy, therefore, if there be room to 
house them, the year s supply of coal 
should be ordered m at that time. In 
some places coal is veiy greatly increased 
in price in tlie \\ inter time, and in 
severe weather it very often cannot be 
procured at all. What is generali/ 
known as Newcastle coal is decidedly 
superior to the coal from Derbyshire 
and Staffordshire. It lasts much longer, 


OooofuNibs. 


and docs not make so much dust 
Good Coal should look bright, 'and be 
free from dust It does not bum any 
the worse for being slightly damp ; but 
it should never be bought damp, as in 
this state it weighs more than it ought 
to do, 

COCHINSAIi COLOXTBINO. 

This colouring is very useful in 
cookery. It is expensive to buy, and 
may cheaply and easily be made by 
following ttiese directions. — Ingredients : 
I oz. of cochineal, i oz. of salts of 
wormwood, 2 oz. of cream of tartar, 
I 07 . of roche alum, i quart of 
water, 8 oz. of while sugar. — Mode: 
Reduce to a ,fine powden in a mortar, 
the cochineal and salts of wormwood ; 
boil the sugar and water in an untinned 
copper saucepan ; add the cochineal 
and salts of wormwood, and when these 
have boiled up, put in the cream of 
taitar ; stir with a Stick or wooden 
spoon. Add the roche alum powdered, 
mix well, sti-ain through a jelly-bag, 
and when cold, bottle and coik the 
colouring and keep it in a cool place, 

COCKBOAOHES, TO KHiIi, 

Ingj edicnts : z teaspoonful of plaster 
of Paris, 2 ditto of oatmeal, and a little 
sugar. — Mode: Bruise the plaster of 
Paris well and mix it with the other 
matei ials ; then strew it on the floor or 
in the crevices that they frequent 

COCK-TAIIi, an American Drink, 

Ingredients : z dessert-spoonful of 
essence of Jamaica ginger, 3 lumps of 
white sugar, z wineglass pf brandy, hot 
water. — Mode: Put the ginger, sugar, 
and brandy into a tumbler, and add hot 
water to r^uce it to taste, 

cocoA-isnBs. 

Cocoa prepared from what are called 
coc6a-nibs, requires to be boiled tliree 
or four hours, in order to extract the 
goodness of them. The vessel con.ain- 
ing the nibs should'be placed near the 
fire, so as to heat gradually until it 
reaches boiling heat, at which it should 
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be kept but not allowed to boil vio- 
lently.* The nibs are not soluble^ and a 
high colour is not essential to the good- 
ness of the cocoa made from them. 

COD-IiIVBB OUi, TO MAKB. 

This oil is subject to so much adul- 
teration that the following recip^ for 
making It cannot but prove useful to 
those for whom it is recommended. It 
■will both save expense and insure purity 
in this most valuable remedy. 

Take the fresh cod-livers bought of 
the fishmonger^i ; mash them well ih a 
jar ; set the jar in a saucepan of water, 
and let it boil for some time.. When 
the oil is well drawn out, strain all 
through a piece of muslin. This will 
be pure cod-liver oil, which must be 
kept for use in a bottle well coiked. 

COFFEE. . 

To have good coffee, the berries must 
be not only of the fu >t quality, but 
fresh ground. Very much also depends 
upon the roasting. To have coffee in 
perfection the berries should be roasted 
fresh every morning. In most families, 
however, this is impossible ; the con- 
sumption would never warrant it. The 
plan recommended, thercfoie, is to buy 
fresh-roasted coffeej and to grind at 
home as much as is required for the 
day’s consumption. A supply for a 
week or a fortnight of fresh-roasted 
coffee-berries will keep quite well, if 
put into a tin canister and covered 
down closely. Never buy ground 
coffee for the purpose of keeping it, as 
it soon loses its ffavour. The mill used 
for coffee should be one that giinds 
veiy coarsely. It is a great mistake to 
grind coffee to a fihe powder, for the 
liquid never clears so well, and much of 
the flavour is destroyed. In iaany 
countries where coffee is grown and its 
use well understood, the berries arc 
never ground, but merely bruise^ in a 
mortar. All virtue is thus soon 
extracted by boiling, and none lost in 
tlfb proloi^ed ^process of grinding. 
Coflee requires to be kept in a very dry 
place and a^iart from other things whicn 
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give off an aroma, for it very readily 
absorbs the flavour of anything that is 
placed near to it. It therefore best 
Kept in an air-right conisten ^ Properly 
made, it rCauiies no other ingredients to 
clear it, no Isinglass or egg-shell^, which 
can orily interfere witn the ddiogitc 
flavour of really good coffee. The pot 
in which it is made should be of metal, 
kept clean and dry, and the propoition 
of coffee required is half an ounce of 
ground coffee to every half-pint of water. 
5 'irst scald out the pot, put in the 
quantity of coffee required, and pour 
the water boiling hot upon it. Set the 
ot on the fire, and let it boil till the 
ubbles arc clear, removing the pot 
whenever it seems inclined to boil ovei ; 
then pour out a cupful and put it back 
again. This will clear the spout of the 
pot, as well as help to clear the coffee. 
Let It stand for ten minutes or a Q uarter 
of an hour near the tire, to bcflclSpthot, 
but not to simmer, and it will be fit for 
use. According to Francatelli, “the 
simplest, the easiest, and most effectual 
mean^ whereby to produce well-made 
coffee, is to procuie one of Adam’s 
coffe® percolators, No. 57, Haymarkct, 
London ; put the coffee in the well, 
place the perforated presser upon it, 
then pour in the boiling svater gently 
and gradually, until the quantity re- 
quired is completed; put the lid on the 
peicolator, and set it by the fire to nin 
through. By strict attention ’to the foic- 
going instructions excellent coffee will 
be produced in a few minutes ; the 
proportion of coffee and water bring i 
oz. of coffee to a large bieakfast cup of 
water. 

COFFEE, TO MAKE. 

Put a sufficient quantity of ground 
'coffee into a pot, and* pour Ixiiling 
water upon it ; stir it several times, then 
place the pot on the fire, and as soon as 
It boils pour out a cupful and return it ; 
let it bod a second time, and again pour 
out a cupful and return it. Then set 
the coffee-pot by the side of the fire, 
and pour gently over the top of it a 
cup of cold water. The cold water, 
from its greater density, as it sinks will 
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cacry all the dregs with it, and render 
the coffee quite bright and pure.' 

Another Method . — Beat up an egg (if 
the quantj^ty of coffee required be over 
three pints or two quarts, two eggs will 
be nece&ary); mix the beaten egg well 
wijh the quantity of ground coffee till 
it IS made into a paste ; put this into 
the coffee-pot ‘and fill up with cold 
water; let it dimmer very gently for an 
hour; do not stir it, and on no account 
let it boil. Leave it to settle for a few 
minutes, and serve quite hot. Use 
sugarcandy in preference to sugar, and 
cream in preference to boiled milk. 

COFFEE OF SUPEBIOJa FLA- 
VOUR 

Take a clean Florence flask, put into 
it a sufficient quantity of giound coffee 
for the water it will contain; fill the 
flask jg^aijy full with cold water, cork 
up the “opening and shake the flask 
w^ell ; then remove the cork, and in 
place of it put a wadding of clean 
cotton-wool ; invert the flask, and hang 
it up so that the contents may slowly 
drip out into a cup ; heat this on a 
trivet before the fire. The cup of €offec 
so obtained will be of superior flavour 
and brightness. 

COFFEE-MILK FOB AN INVA- 
LID’S BBEAKFAST. 

Ingredients i i dessert-spoonful of 
ground coffee, t pint of milk. Boil 
the coffee in tlie milk for about a 
quarter of an hour, then stir in three 
or four shavings of isinglass; boil again 
for a few minutes and leave it by the 
fire to clear. Sweeten to taste. 

COKE. 

Coke may be burnt \rith advantage 
alone, but with coal it adds greatly to 
the expense of the fire, t 'oke is test 
kept in the open air subject to tlie 
weather, as it fasts longer when damp. 

COLD <fBllAU. 

Ingredients: 4 oz. of fine white wax# ^ 
2oz. of oil of almonds, 2oz. of rose- 
Vratet, or 2 oz. of elder-flower water.-* 


Cold Feet. 

Mode: Dissolve the wax in the oil of 
almonds near the fire, and mix. them 
well ; then gradually stir in the rose- 
water or elder- flower water as pre- 
ferred ; beat all with a fork to tlie con- 
sistency of cream, and keep It in pots 
well covered down from the air. 

GOLD CBEAM UNGUENT* naed 
as a Mild Unguent to soften the 
Skin, prevent ChapSn Ao. 

Ingredients : 2 oz. of spermaceti, { oz. 
of virgin wax, ^ pint of oil of sweet 
almonds, 4 pint of rosewater . — Mode : 
Dissolve the spermaceti, wax, and oil of 
sweet almonds by steam, and when dis- 
solved, beat them till quite cold in a 
pint of rosewater. 

Another. — Ingredients: 4 oz. of 
oil of sweet almonds, 4 oe of sperma- 
ceti, 4 oz. of rosewater. — Mode: Place 
these ingredients together in a clean 
basin, and with a silver fork or fine 
whisk beat them to a cream. This 
cream may be kept in a covered pot, 
with a piece of lead-paper on the top 
of it. 

COLD FEET. 

Coldness of the feet is one of the dis- 
agreeable results of defective circulation. 
Anything which tends to improve the 
circulation will, d:t the same time, 
become a remedy for cold feet. In a 
general way, however, the state of the 
circulation is the state of the constitu- 
tion, and any improvement is a long 
and tedious process. What can be 
dv;i^e, meanwhile, for those who suffer 
from cold feet? Hot bottles are the 
resort of some, and sleeping in wool 
or o' her warm socks, of others. The 
lattci is far better than the former ; but 
the occasional use of hot bottles in very 
cold weather is itself far better than 
lying^uwake all night. Before recourse 
is had to either ch these remedies, let 
the following bt well tr&ed» On going 
to becj, and just before iin4>'Cising, take 
off your Stockings# put ob to your 
hands a pair of worsted gloves and rub 
your fieet aitd ankles thorot^ly for i(k» 
minutes or a quarter of an hour. Rub 
with the naked hand if you prefer it, — it 
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Cold in tlie Head* to Ciure* 

is equally efficacious ; but rub with as 
mucla pressure and as sharply aS you 
can. Persevere for several nights* and 
you will find the operation successful. 
A glowing and most pleasurable sensa- 
tion will be produced, and warm feet 
and sleep procured 

COLB HHAD* TO CUBS. 

A most efficacious and simple remedy 
for a severe cold in the head. 

Take a small basin, put into it boil- 
ing water and strong camphorated 
S])irit, in the proportion of I teaspofJhful 
of spirit to 4 pint of water. Wring out 
a spouge in tliis as hot as possible, and 
apply it to the nose or mouth; draw in 
tlie steam with the nose first and then 
with the mouth ; swallow the steam, 
and, to prevent any escape, cover the 
head with a flannel. Repeat this ope- 
ration for some time, having anolher 
hot sponge when the first gets cool. 
Sponges so wrung out in the same mix- 
ture may with great benefit be applied 
outwards to the throat and chest. 

Another , — Take 30 drops of cami)ho- 
ratcd sal-volatile in a wineglass of 
warm water several limes in the course 
of the day, 

COLD ON THE CHEST. 

A flannel dipped in boiling water, 
and sprinkled with turpentine, laid on 
the chest as quickly as possible, will 
relieve the most severe cold or hoarse- 
ness. 

COLD. TO CUBE A. 

Put a large teacupful of linseed, with 
i lb. of suu raisins and 2 oz. of stick 
liquorice, into two quarts of soft water, 
and let it simmer over a slow fire till 
reduced to ono quart : add to it 4 Ih. of 
pounded sugarcandy, a tablesp6onful 
of old rum, and a tablespoonful of the 
best White-wine vinegar or lemon-juice. 
The rum syid vinegar should beaded 
•is the decoction is tOikea ; for, if they 
a«c put in at first, the whoI#$OQn be- 
comes flat and* less efficacious. The 
dose is half a pint, made warm, on : 
going to bed ; and a little may be taken 1 
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whenever the cough is troublesomes; 
*The il^rst cdld is .generally cured Iw 
this remedy in two or three days ; and, 
if taken in time^ it is bonikfer^ in- 
fallibib. ^ 

COLD, TO BECOVEB AN^ ONE 
EBOM INTENSE. 

The restoring of anii^tiott after in- 
tense cold is a most painful sensation. 
By no means allow the patient to come 
near the lire. Rub the body with snow, ' 
ice, or cold water, and restore "warmth 
to it by slow degrees. A little brandy, 
or warm brand y-and- water, should be 
administered. 

COLLODION. 

I'liis is gun-cotton dissolved in ether. 
It is very useful for many purposes, 
especially is it useful in photography. 
Those who take pleasure jjfcrf^riking 
cuttings of lender plants in Waltonian 
cases, or under small glasses in the 
house, will find it of great assistance iii 
the case of all soft-wooded plants to 
touch the wound at the lowest joint of 
the cutting which enters the ground 
witlf a camel-hair brush dipped m col- 
lodion. This will materially hasten the 
fonnation of the callous, which is 
necessary before any roots can be 
formed. 

COLOUBED DBAWINaS, TO 

VABNI0H. 

Mix well together a parts of oil oi 
turpentine and i part of Canada balsam. 
First wash the drawing over with a 
thin size, and when this is quite <fiy> 
apply the varnish with a soft brush. 

COLOUBED BILKS, TO CLEAN 

AND BBVIVN. 

Those who have coloured dlk dresses 
too dirty to wear any longer, too old to 
dye, and still too good to be wholly 
discarded, will do well to treat them in 
the foUowii^ manner, and if the clean- 
ing and raving process in the case of 
the dififerSt colours be strictly attended 
to, they will be surprised on the re-ai>- 
pearance of their old garments. Make 
a strong lather of white soap and clean 
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soft water, used boiling; when the heat 
has subsided so that the hand can be* 
borne in it comfortably, put the dif- 
ferent bre|Ldtlii and pieces of silk into 
it, working them about with the hands, 
but not fubbing them unless the fabric 
be ^strong enough to bear it. Pass them 
through the hands, which will remove 
much of the lather, and rinse them in 
clean warm Soft water. After this, 
have ready more clean warm soft water,, 

• inwhiclt have been mixed the undermen- 
tioned ingredients, which are suitable 
to the different colours of the silk«. 
For bright yellows, crimsons, maroons, 
and scarlets, add .a little oil of vitriol, 
just suftirient to give a sourish taste to 
the water. For very bright '^carlcfs 
use a weak solution of tin, instead of 
the vitriol. For pinks, rose-colouis, 
and other light shades, u^ a little 
lemoiyuice, tartaric acid, or vinegar 
DeteffitS? the ou£itity by the taste. 
For greens and olive-greens, use a little 
verdigris or solution of copper. For 
purifies, blues, and, indeed, all shades 
of blue, use a small quantity of Ameri- 
can pearlash. On taking the silk out 
of this third water, do not wring i^ but 
gently squeeze the moisture out of it, 
first in the hands alone, and after- 
wards in a coarse sheet. Then, when 
nearly dry, lay the breadths the wrong 
side upwards on a clean sheet; have 
ready some very weak gum-water or 
isinglass size, into which a little pearl- 
ash has been dissolved, and with a 
clean brush dipped into it, lightly and 
caiefully ^o over the whole of the ma- 
terial. Pm out the different pieces and 
dry them in a warm room, or in the 
air, if the weather be ftne, but not in 
the sunshiue. 

OOLOUBBD THINGS, TO PBN- 
VNNT 7BOM BUNNING, 

Boil i lb. of soap till nearly dis* 
'solvedjh.Uien add a small {»ece of alum 
and bdU with it Wash the thii^ in 
this lather, but do not soap thenu If 
they require a second water, put alum 
to that aisp,*as well as to the rinsing 
and blue water. This will preserve 
the bedour. 
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COLOtmiNG WASHNS. 

Yellm : Gamboge dissolved in water. 
^Red: Brazil dust steeped in vinegar, 
and alum added ; or cochineal steeped 
in water, strained, and ^m-arabic 
added. — Saxon blue minted with 
water. — ; Distilled verdigris dis- 
solved in water, and gum added; oV 
sap-green dissolved in water, and alum 
added. 

COLOTTBINGS FOB CONFEC- 

TIONEBY. 

colour : A pink colour riiay be 
made with cither archil, lake, Dutch 
pink, or rose-pink. Take as much of 
either of them as will be enough for 
your purpose, and moisten it with 
I spirits of wine; grind it on a marble 
I slab till quite fine, and add spirits of 
wine or gin, till it is of the thickness of 
cream. — Red : Red colour is made with 
cochineal. Grind 4 oz. of cochineal 
fine enough to go through a wire sieve; 
put into a two-quart copper pan 4 oz. 
of salts of wormwood and half a pint 
of cold spring water; put the cochi- 
neabintoit, and put it over a clear fire ; 
let them boil together for about a mi- 
nute ; mix in j oz. of cream of tartar, 
and let it boil again ; as soon as it 
boils take it off, and put in of powdered 
roche alum rather less than half a tea- 
spoonful ; stir it well together, and 
strain it into a bottle ; put in a lump of 
sugar to keep it; cork the bottle for 
use. — Scarlet: Vermilion, ground with 
a little gin or lemon-jmee, and then 
mivcd with water, makes a bright 
scarlet ; but in using it be careful not 
to take the smallest possible quantity, 
for it is highly T)cmicious.-iC4^/v7 
Reds Boil loz. of cudbear in tliree 
half-pints of watet-, over a slow fire, 
,till r^uced to a pint ; then add i oz. 
of cream of tartar„ and let them simmer 
again. When cojd, stimn tjiem; add 
spirits of w4be to it, and 
bottle^ for use t this is rendered red 
.when mixpd ^th acid, aud Men with 
alkali; not a good c^our, anft 
Dutch grappe madder *may be substi- 
tuted for ijbr Take 2 oz. ; tio it in a 
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cloth, and beat it in a mortar with a 
pint of» water; pour this off, and re- 
peat the same opemtion until you have 
used four or five pints, when tA<e whole 
of the colour will be extracted; then 
boil it for ten minates, and add z oz. of 
alum dissolved in a pint of water, and 
z4oz. of Oil of tartar; let it settle, and 
wash the sediment with water; pour 
this off and dry it, and mix some of it 
with a little spirits of wine or gin. A 
tincture made by pouring hot water 
over sliced beetroot will give a good 
red for ices and jellies. — Blue: DJi^- 
solve a little indigo in warm water, or 
put a little warm water on a plate, 
and rub an indigo-stone on it till you 
have sufficient for your purpose. This 
will do for ices, &c. But to use indigoes 
for sugars, first grind as much as you 
will require as fine as you can on a 
stone, or in a mortar, and then dissolve 
it in gin or spirits of wine, till of the 
tint you wish. You can make a good 
blue by grinding Prussian or Antwerp 
blue fine on a marble slab, and mixing 
it with water. — Vel/<rw: You may get 
a yellow by dissolving turmeric or 
saffron in water or rectified spirits of 
wine. Tincture of saffron is used for 
colouring ices, &c. The roots of bar- 
berries prepared with alum and cream 
of tartar, as for making a green, will 
also make a transparent yellow for 
sugars, &c. Saffron or turmeric may 
be us^ in like manner. — Gfeen : Boil 
I oz. of fustic, k of turmeric, 2 
drachms of good clear alum, and 2 
drachms of cream of tartar, in half a 
pint of water, over a slow fire, till one- 
third of the water is wasted ; add the 
tartar first, and lastly the alum ; pound 
a drachm of indigo in a mortar till 
quite fine, and then dissolve it in | oz. 
of spirits of wine. When the ingre- 
dients you have boiled (and which make 
a bright yellow) are cold, strain the so- 
lution of indigo, and mix it with them. 
You will have a beautifill transpaii^nt 
green; strain it, and put it into a bottle; 
stop the bottle well, and put it .by for 
use.^ You may make it darker or 
lighter by using more or less indigo. 
This may be used for colouring boiled 
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or other sugars, or any preparation in 
ornamental confectioned. -^A 'good 
green for colourii^ ices, &c., may be 
made as follows :-*CarefuUy trim the 
leaves m some spinach, and boU them 
in a very little water for about o nynute ; 
then strain the water clear off, and tt 
will be fit for use.— ; Burnt 
umber, ground on a marble slab with 
water, wiU make a good brown colour, 
and you need not use much to obtain 
the tint you require. Burnt sugar will 
also answer the same purpose. All 
colourings are more or less injurious ; 
they are useful for ornament, but they 
are better avoided on things intended 
to be eaten. 

COMBS, TO CLEAN. 

If it can be avoided, nevei wash 
combs, as fhe water often makes the 
teeth split, and rendev the tort^s^icll 
or horn of which they are made, rough. 
Small brushes, manufactured purposely 
for cleaning combs, may be pu released 
at a trifling cost : with one ef these 
the comb should be well brusheel, and 
afterwards wiped with a cloth or towel, 

CONCBETE. 

Thames ballast, as taken fVoni fhe 
bed of the river, answers exceedingly 
well for making concrete, consisting 
nearly of two parts of pebbles to one of 
sand ; or any sharp gritty sand may be 
used. With it must be mixed from 
one-seventh to one-eighth part of lime. 
The best mode of making concrete is 
to mix the lime, previously ground, 
with the ballast in a dry state ; suf- 
ficient water is then thrown ovci il to 
effect a perfect mixture, after which it 
should be turned over at least twice 
with shovels, or oftener; then pul into 
barrows, and wheeled away for use 
instantly. 

CONCUSSION Ol* BBAIN* 
BTUNNINO. 

This may be caused a blow or a 
fqjl . — Symptdma : Cold skin ; weak 
pulse; almost total insensibility; "slotv, 
weak breathing ; pupil of eye some- 
times bigger, sometimes smaller, than 
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natural ; inability to move ; unwilling- 
ness to answer when spoken to. These 
sytnptoirj^ come on airectly after the 
accident.— Place the pa- 
tient qftietly on a warm bed, send for 
a surgeon, and do nothing else for the 
first four or six hours. After this time 
the skin will become hot, the pulse full, 
and the patient feverish altogether. If 
the .surgeon has not arrived by the time 
these symptoms have set in, shave the 
patients liead, and apply the following 
lotion ; — Mix 4 oz. or sal-ammoniac, 

2 tablespoonfuls of vinegar, and the 
same quantity of gin or whisky, in half 
a pint of water. Then give this pill — 
Mix 5 grs. of calomel and the same 
quantity of intimonial powder with a 
little bread-crumb, and make into two 
pills. Give a black dr|iught three 
iio ui^ aft er the pill, and two tablespoon- 
fuls'^l^ver-m ixHire every four horns. 
Keep on low diet. Leeches are some- 
timcs to be applied to the head. These 
cases are often followed by violent 
inflammation of the brain. They can, 
theiefore, only be attended to properly 
throughout by a surgeon. Tl\p great 
thing for people to do is to content 
themselves with putting the patient to 
bed, and waiting the arrival of a 
surgeon. 

CONOBBYE MATCHES. 

Weigh out 30 parts of powdered 
chlorate of potash, lo of powdered 
sulphur, 8 of sugar, and 5 of gum- 
ambic, with a little cinnabar to com- 
municate colour. The sugar, gum, and 
salt must first be »-ubbed together into a 
thin paste with water; the sulphur is 
then to be added, and the whole being 
thoroughly beaten together, small brim- 
stone matches are to be dipped in, so 
M to retain a thin coat of the mixture 
upon their sulphured ends. When 
quite dry they are fit for use. 

comrtTLsioHs, oe infan- 
TXXiB fits, 

^rom their birth till after teething, 
inihnts are more or less subject or liable 1 
to sudden fits, which often, wi^out any 
astiignable cause, will attack the child j 


in a moment, and while in the mother’s 
arms ; and which, according To their 
frequency, and the age and strength 
of the kifant, are either slight or dan- 
gerous. 

Whatever may have been the remote 
cause, the immediate one is some irri- 
tation of the nervous system, causing 
an effusion to the head, inducing coma. 
In the first instance, the infant cries out 
with a quick, short scream, rolls up its 
eyes, arches its body backwards . its 
arms become lent and fixed, and ihe 
fingers parted ; the lips and eyelids as- 
sume a dusky leaden colour, while the 
face remains pale, and the eyes open, 
glassy, or staring. This condition may 
or may not be attended wdth muscul.ir 
twitchings of the mouth and convul- 
sive plunges of the aims. The ht 
generally lasts fiom one to three minutes, 
when the child recovers with a sigh 
and the relaxation of the body. In the 
other case, the infant is attacked at once 
with total insensibility and relaxation 
of the limbs, coldness of the body and 
suppiessed breathing; the eyes, when 
open, being dilated, and presenting a 
dim, glistening appearance ; tlie infant 
apjiearing, for the moment, to be dead. 

IWafmeut: The first step in either 
case is, to immerse the child in a hot 
bath up to the chin ; or, if sufficient hot 
water cannot be procured to cover the 
body, make a hip-balh of what can be 
obtained, and, while the left hand sup- 
ports the child in a sitting or recumbent 
positio.n, with the right scoop up the 
water, and run it over the chest of the 
jiatient. When sufficient water can be 
obtained, the spine should be briskly 
nibbed while in the bath; when this 
cannot be done, iay the child oh the 
knees, and with the fingers dipped in 
br.indy, rub the whole lengtli of the 
spftie vigorously for tw6 or three 
minutes, and when rastored to con- 
sciousness, give occasionally a tcaspoon- 
ful t>f weak braUdy-and^^ater or wine- 
and-waterr 

An hour after the bath, it mag be 
necessary to give an aperient powder, 
possibly also to repeat the dose once or 
twice every three hours ; in which ca-se 
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the following prescription is to be em- 
ployed Take of powdered scam- 
mony 6 grs.» grey powder 6 girs.» anti- 
monial powder 4 grs,, lump sugar 20 
grii. Mix thoroughly, and divide into 
three powders, wnich are to be taken 
ah advised for an infant, one year old : 
for younger or weakly infants, divide 
into four powders^ and give, as the 
other. For thirst and febrile symptoms, 
give drinks of barley-water or cold 
water, and every three hours put ten to 
filteen drops of spirits of sweet nitre in 
a dessert-spoonful of either beverage. 

COOK. DUTIES OP. 

Excellence in the art of cookery, os 
in all other things, is only attainable by 
practice and experience. In j)ropor- 
tion, therefore, to the oppoUunities 
which a cook has had of these, so will 
be his excellence in the art. It is in 
the large establishments of princes, 
noblemen, and very affluent families 
alone, tlmt the man cook is found in 
this country, lie also superintends 
the kitchens of large hotels, clubs, and 
public institutions, where he, usually, 
makes out the jDills of fare, which are 
generally submitted to the principal for 
approval. To be able to do this, there- 
fore, it is absolutely necessary that he 
should be a judge of the season of every 
dish, as well as know perfectly the 
stale of every article he undertakes to 
prepare. lie must also be a judge of 
every article he buys ; for no skill, 
however great it may be, will enable | 
him to make that good which is* really | 
bad. On him rests the responsibility 
of the cooking generally, whilst a 
speciality of his department is to pre- 
pare the rich soups, stews, ragouts, and 
such dishes as enter into the more re- 
fined and complicated portions of his 
art, and such as are not usually under- 
stood by ordinary professors. He 
therefore holds a high position in a 
liousehold, being inferior in rank enly 
to the bouse steward, the valet^ and the 
butjpr. 

In the luxurious ages of Grecian 
antiquity, Sicilian cooks were the most 
esteemed, and received high rewards 
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for their sein^ices, Among them, one 
called Trimalcio was , such an adept in 
his art, that he could impart to common 
hsh bo^ the form and huvowr of the 
most esteemed of the piscatory jtribes. 
A chief cook in the palmy days of 
Roman voluptuousness had abdut ^8oe 
a year, and Antony rewarded the one 
that cooked the supper which pleased 
Cleopatra, with the present of a city. 
With the fall of the empire, the ailinary 
art sank into less consideration.^ In 
the middle ages, cooks lal^uretl to 
acquire a reputation for their sauces, 
which they composed of strange com- 
binations, for the sake of novelty, as 
well as singularity, 

I'he duties of the cook, the kitchen 
and the scullery maids, are so inti- 
mately associated, tliat they can 
hartlly be tt^ated of separately. The 
cook, however, is al^the headjigSrthe 
kitciien ; and in proportion to her pos- 
session of the qualities of cleanliness, 
neatness, order, regularity, and celerity 
of action, so will her influence appear 
in the conduct of those who are under 
her ; as it is upon her that the whole 
respon^bility of the business of the 
kitchen rests, whilst the others must 
lend her botli a ready and a willing 
assistance, and be especially tidy in 
tlieir appearance and active in their 
movements. 

In the larger establishments of the 
middle ages, cooks, with the authority 
of feudal chiefs, gave their orders from 
a high chair, in which they ensconced 
themselves, and command^ a view of 
all that was going on throughoiil their 
several domains. Each held a long 
wooden spoon, with which he tasted, 
without leaving his seat, the various 
comestibles that were cooking on the 
stoves, and which he frequently used 
as a of punishment on the bai:ks of 
those whose idleness and gluttony too 
largely predominated over their dili- 
gence and temperances 
If the quality of early rising be of 
tke first importanoe to the imstress, 
what must it be to the servant ! Let 
it, therefore, be taken as a Ioiig*proved 
truism, that without it, in every do- 
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mestici the effect of all things else, so 
far a$ wtrk is concerned, may, in a great 
measure, be neutralized. In a cook, 
this qoaii^ is most essential i for an 
hour lest in the morning will keep her 
toiling, absolutely toiling, all day, to 
dvert^e that which might otherwise 
have beeri ^ achieved with ease. In 
laigc establishments, six is a good hour 
to rise in the summer, and seven in the 
winter. 

Her first duty, in large establish- 
ments and where it is requisite, should 
be to set her dough for the breakfast 
rolls, provided this has not been done 
on the previous night, and then to en- 
gage herself with those numerous little 
preliminary occupations which may not 
inappropriately be termed laying out 
her duties for the day. This will bi ing 
in the breakfast hour of eight, after 
whisL^irections^ must be given, and 
preparations made, for the different 
dinners of the household and family. 

In those numerous households where 
a cook and housemaid are only kept, 
the general custom is that the cook 
should have charge of the dining-room. 
The hall, the lamps, and the doorstep 
are also committed to her care, and 
any other w'ork there may be on the 
outside of the house. In establish- 
ments of this kind, the cook will, after 
having lighted her kitchen fire, carefully 
brushed the range, and cleaned the 
hearth, proceed to prepare for break- 
fast, She will thoroughly rinse the 
kettle, and, filling it with fresh water, 
will put it on the fire to boil. She will 
then go to the breakfast-room, or par- 
lour, and there make all things ready 
for the breakfast of the family. Her 
attention will next be directed to the 
hall, which she will sweep and wipe ; 
the kitchen stairs, if there be any, will 
now be swept; and the hall mats, 
which have been removed and shaken, 
will be again put in their i^ces. 

The cleaning of the kitchen, pantry, 
passages, and kitchen stairs must al- 
ways be over before breakfest, so tliil 
it miy not interfere with the other 
btndf^ of the day. Everything should 
be'feady and the whole house should 
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wear a comfortable aspect w\;en the 
heads of the house and members of the 
family make their appearance. Nothing, 
it may be depended on, will so please 
the mistress of an establishment, as to 
notice that, although she has not been 
present to see that the work was done, 
attention to smaller matters has been 
carefully paid, wifcli a view to giving 
her satisfaction and .increasing her 
comfort. 

By the time that the cook has per- 
formed the duties mentioned above, 
and well swept, brushed, and dusted 
her kitchen, the breakfast-bell will most 
likely summon her to the parlour, to 
‘‘bring in” the breakfast. It is the 
cook’s department, generally, in the 
smaller establishments, to wait at break- 
fast, as the housemaid, by this time, 
has gone up-stairs into the bedrooms, 
and has there applied herself to her 
various duties. The cook usually an- 
swers the bells and single knocks at the 
door in the early part of the morning, 
as the tradesmen, with whom it is her 
more special business to speak, call at 
these hours. 

It is in her preparation of the dinner 
that the cook begins to feel the weight 
and responsibility of her situation, as 
she must take upon herself all the dress- 
ing and the serving of the principal 
dishes, which her skill and ingenuity 
have mostly prepared. Whilst these, 
however, are cooking, she must be busy 
with her pastry, soups, gravies, ragouts, 
&c. Stock, or what uie French call 
ronsomm^f being the basis of most made 
dishes, must be always at hand, in con- 
junction with her sweet herbs and spices 
for seasoning. “A place for every- 
thing, and everything .n its place,” 
must be her rule, in order that time 
ma^’ not be wasted in looking for things 
when they are wanted, and in order 
that the whole' apparatus of cooking 
may move with the,reguia*ity and pre- 
cisldh of a well-adjifsted nidcmne ; — all 
must go on simultanebusly. The vege- 
tables and sauces mtist be ready Hith 
the dishes they are tto accompany, and 
in order that tney may be suitable, the 
smallest oversight must not be made in 
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their preparation* Whe?i the dinner 
hour mA arrived, it is th^ duty of the 
cook to dish*up ^h dishes as may, 
without injury, stand, for some time, 
covered on the hot-plate or in the hot 
closet ; but such as are of a more im- 
portant or rMercAl kind, must be 
delayed until the order ** to serve ” is 
given from the 4 *^wing-room. Then 
comes haste ; but there must be no 
hurry ; all must work with order. The 
cook takes charge of the hsh, soups, 
and poultry, and the kitchen-maid of 
the vegetables, sauces, and gravies. 
These ^e puts into their appropriate 
dishes, while the scullery-maid waits on 
and assists the cook. Everything must 
l>e timed so as to prevent anything from 
getting cold, while the matest care 
sliould be taken that between the 
couifses no more time should be suffered 
to elapse than is necessary, for nothing 
is so disagreeable to guests as long delay. 
When dinner has been served, the most 
important feature in the dajly life of 
the cook has come to an end. She 
must now begin to look to the contents 
of her larder, taking care to keep every- 
thing sweet and clean, so that no dis- 
agreeable smells may arise from the 
gravies, milk, or meat that may be there. 
These are the duties of a cook in a first- 
rate establishment 

In smaller establishments the house- 
keeper often conducts the higher de- 
partment of cooking, and the cook, 
with the assistance of the scullery-maid, 
pel forms some of the .su{)ordinate 
duties of the kitchen-maid. When 
ciicumstances render it necessary, the 
cook engages to perform the whole of 
the work of the kitchen, and not un- 
frequently a portion of the house-work 
also. 

V Whilst the cook is engaged with her 
morning duties, the kitchen-miid is 
also occupied with hers. Her first 
duty, after the fire is lighted, is to 
sweep and clean the kitchen tmd the 
various offices bejonging to it. This 
dhe does every morning, besides clean- 
ing the stone steps at the entrance of 
the house, the hall, the passages, and 
the stairs which lead to the kitchen. : 
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Her giRieral duties, besides these, are 
to wash apd scour all these places 
twice a week, with the tables, shelves, 
and cupboards* She has dho to dress 
the nursery and the servants* jiaU din- 
ners, to prep^e all* fish, and 

vegetables, trim meat joints and cutlets, 
and do all such dam as may be con- 
sidered to enter into a oook*s depart- 
mebt in a subordinate degree. The 
duties of the scullery-maid are to assist 
the cook, to keep the scullery and 
all the utensils of the kitchen, as well 
metallic as earthenware* The position 
of a scullcry-maid is not on^ of high 
rank, nor is her payment large. But if 
she be fortunate enough to have over 
her a good kitchen-maid and clever 
cook, she may soon learn to perform 
the various little duties connected with 
cooking operations, which may be of 
considerable service in fittingjJwr for a 
more responsible and more profitable 
place. 

cooKma. 

In this country, plain boiling, roast- 
ing, and baking are the usual methods 
of cooking animal food. To explain 
the philosophy of these simple culmaiy 
operations, we must advert to the effects 
that are produced by heat on the prin- 
cipal constituents of flesh. When finely- 
chopped mutton or beef is steeped for 
some time in a small (j^uantity of clean 
water, and then subjected to slight 
pressure, the juice of the meat is ex- 
tracted, and there is left a white ta.ste- 
Icss residue, consisting chiefly of mus- 
cular fibres. When this residue is 
heated to between 158** and 177® Fah- 
renheit, the fibres shrink together, and 
become hard and homy. The influence 
of an elevated temperature on the solu- 
ble extract of fl^sh is not less remarkable. 
When the wateiy infiision, which con- 
tains all the savoury constituents of the 
meat, is mdually heated, it soon be- 
comes tumid ; a;nd, when the tempera- 
ture reaches 133®, flakes of whitish 
matter separate. These flakes are «/- 
bumcHf a substance precisely similar, in 
all its properties, to the white of egg. 
When the temperature of the watery 
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extract i|9 raiaed to 15^% the colouring 
matter of the blood collates, and the 
Uqtdidi which ww originally tinged red 
by sqbctftnce, is left perfectly clear» 
atid almost colourless. When ^evapo- 
rated^ dVen at a g[entle heat, this re- 
sidual Hqtfid ^dually becomes brown, 
and acquires tpe flavour of roast meat. 

These interesting facts, discovered in 
the laboratory, throw a flood of light 
upon the mysteries of the kitchen. The 
fibres of meat are surrounded by a liquid 
which ‘contains albumen in its soluble 
state, just as It exists in the unboiled 
egg, JDuring the operation of boiling 
or roasting, this substance coagulate<«, 
and thereby prevents the contraction 
and hardening of the fibres. The ten- 
derness' of well-cooked meat is conse- 
quently proportioned to tlie amount of 
albumen deposited in its substance. 
Meat is underdone when it has been 
heated'Tfiroughoulf'’ only to the tem- 
perature of coagulating albumen; it is 
thoroughly done when it has been heated 
through its whole mass to the tempera- 
ture at which the colouring matter of 
the blood coagulates; it is overdone 
\vhen the heat has been continuecMong 
enough to harden the fibres. 

The juice of flesh is water, holding 
in solution many substances besides 
albumen, which are of the highest pos- 
sible value as articles of food. In pre- 
paring meat for the table, great caie 
should be taken to prevent the escape 
or this precious juice, as the succulence 
and sapidity of the meat depend on its 
retention. The meat to be cooked 
should be exposed at first to a quick 
heat, which immediately coagulates the 
albumen gn and near the surface. A 
kind of shell is thus formed, which 
effectually retains the whole of the 
juice within the meat. 

During the operations of boiling, 
roasting, and baking, 4 lb. of fresh beef 
and muiiton, when moderately fat, lose, 
'accQt^mg to Johnston, on an average 
abopi>r- 

TnboiKng. In baking. In roasting. 

Beef * 1 lb. i lb. 3 oz. i lb. 5 oz, 

Mi]U^...T 40 z. ilb. 40Z. ilb.ooz. 

— The difference between 
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routing meat and baking it may be 
generally described as conststtnf in the 
iact, that, in baking it, the fumes 
caused by the operation are not carried 
off in the same way as occurs in roast- 
ing. Much, however, of tliis disad- 
vantage is obviated by the improved 
construction of modem ovens, and of 
especially those in connection with the 
Leamington kitchener. With meat 
baked in the generality of ovens, how- 
ever, which do not possess ventilators 
on the principle of that kitchener, there 
is undoubtedly a peculiar taste, which 
does not at all equal the flavour deve- 
loped by roasting meat. The chemistry 
of baking may be said to be the same 
as that described in roasting. 

Should the oven be very brisk, it will 
be found necessary to cover the joint 
with a piece of white paper, to prevent 
the meat from being scorched and 
blackened outside, bclore the heat can 
penetrate to the inside. This paper 
sliould be removed half an hour before 
the time of serving dinner, so that the 
joint may take a good colour. 

By means of a jar, many dishes, 
which are enumerated under their spe- 
cial heads in “The Dictionary of 
Cookeiy,” may be economically pre- 
pared 111 the oven. The principal of 
these are soup, gravies, jugged hare, 
beef-tea; and this mcxle of cooking, 
may be advantageously adopts with a 
ham, which has previously been covered 
with a common crust of flour and water. 

All dishes prepared for baking should 
be more' highly sea.soned than when 
intended to be roasted. There are some 
di-nes which, it may be said, are at 
leas: equally well cooked in the oven 
as by tlie roaster ; thus, a shoulder of 
mutton and baked potatoes, a fillet or 
breast of veal, a sucking-pig, a hare, 
well toasted, will be receive by con- 
noisseiu's as well when baked as if they 
had been roasted. Indeed, the baker's 
oven, or the family oven, pften, as 
has been said, be substituted for the 
cook and the spit, with great economjs 
and convenience. • 

A baking-dish should not be less than 
six or seven inches deep ; so that the 
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meat, which of course cannot be basted, 
can steA)( in its own juices. 

Boiling, or the preparation 
of meat by hot water, though one of the 
easiest processes in cookery, requires 
skilful mana^ment. Boiled meat 
should be tender, savoury, and full of 
its own juice, or natural gravy ; but, 
through the carelessness and iterance 
of cooks, it is too often sent to table 
hard, tasteless, and innutritious. To 
insure a successful result in boiling flesh, 
the heat of the fire must be judiciously 
legulated, the proper quantity of water 
must be kept up in the pot, and the 
scum which rises to the surface must be 
careftiUy removed. 

Many writers on cookery assert 
the meat to be boiled should be pul into 
fold watei‘y and that the pot should be 
heated gradually ; but Liebig, the 
highest authority on all matters con- 
nected with the chemistry of food, has 
shown that meat so treated loses some 
of its most nutritious constituents. “ If 
the flesh,” says the great chemist, *U)e 
introduced into the boiler when the 
water is in a state of brisk ebullition, 
and if the boiling be kept up for a few 
minutes, and the pot then placed in a 
warm place, so that the temperatiiie of 
the water is kept at 158® to 16*5®, we 
have the united conditions for giving to 
ihe flesh the qualities which best fit it 
for being eaten.” When a piece of 
meat is plunged into boiling water, the 
albumen which is near the surface im- 
mediately coagulates, forming an en- 
velope, which prevents the escape »)f 
the internal juice, and most effectually 
excludes the Ava^er, which, by mixing 
with this juice, would render the meat 
insipid. Meat treated thus is juicy and 
well-flavoured when cooked, as it re- 
tains most of its savoury constituents. 
On the other hand, if the piece of mjat 
be set on the fire with cold water, and 
this slowly heated to boiling, the flesh 
undergoes a loss of soluble and nutri- 
tious substances, while, as a mattef of 
course, the soup becomes richer in tjiese 
matters. The albumen is gradually 
dissolved from the* surface to the cen- 
tre ; the fibre loses, more or less, its 


quality of shortness or ,tc|idemess| and 
l^omes hard and tough the thinner 
the piece of. meat is, tne gmterisits 
loss of savoury constituents^ > In order 
to obtain well-flavoored an4*estable 
meat, we must relinquish the fdeu of 
making good soup from it| as thaUmode 
of boiling which yields the b^t soup* 
gives the driest, toughest, and most 
vapid meat. Slow boiling whitens the 
meat, and we suspect that it is ou this 
account that it is in such favour with 
the cooks. The wholesomeness of food 
is, however, a matter of much greater 
moment than the appearance it presents 
on the table. It should be borne in 
mind, that the whiteness of meat that 
has been boiled slowly, is produced by 
the loss of some important alimentaiy 
properties. 

I'he objections we have raised to the 
practice of putting meat on the fire in 
cold water, apply equal ftYriie to 
the practice of soaking meat before 
cooking it, wliich is so strongly recom- 
mended by some cooks. Fresh meat 
ought never to be soaked, as all its 
most nutritive constituents are soluble 
in wat^r. Soaking, however, is an 
. operation that cannot be entirely dis- 
pensed with in the preparation of 
animal food. Salted and dried meats 
retjuire to be soaked for some time in 
water before they are cooked. 

For boiling meat, the softer the water 
is the better. When spring water is 
boiled, the chalk, which gives to it the 
quality of hardness, is precipitateil. 
This chalk stains the meat, and com- 
municates to it an unpleasant earthy 
taste. When nothing t)ut hard water 
can be procured, it .should be softened 
by boiling it for an hour or two before 
it is used for culinary purposes. 

The fire must be watched with great 
attention during the operation of boil- 
ing, so that its heat may be properly 
regulated. As a rule, the pot should 
be kept in a simmering state ; a result 
which cannot be attained without vigi- 
lance. 

•The temperature at which water 
boils, under usual circumstances, is 
212^ Fahr. Water does not become 
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hotter after it has begjin to boil, how- 
ever loB^ or with whaltever violence the 
boiling IS continued. This fiict is of 
great itgportance in cookery, and atten- 
tion to it will save much fuel/ Water 
made boil in a gentle way by the ap- 

g iicaidotf of a moderate heat, is just as 
ot as when it is made to boil on a 
strong fire with the greatest possible 
violence. When once water has been 
brought to the boiling point, the fire 
may be considerably reduced, as a very . 
gentle heat will suffice to keep the 
water at its highest temperature. 

The scum ^ich rises to the surface 
of the pot during the operation of boil- 
ing must be carefully removed, other- 
wise it will attach itself to the meat, 
and thereby spoil its appearance. The 
cook must not neglect to skim during 
the whole process, though by far the 
gre^ 5 ^ part of the scum rises at first. 
The practice of^'wrapping meat in a 
cloth may be dispensed with if the 
skimming be skilfully managed. If 
the scum be removed as fast as it rises, 
the meat will be cooked clean and 
pure, and come out of the vessel in 
which it was boiled much mo*e deli- 
cate and firm than when cooked in a* 
cloth. 4 

When taken from the pot, the meat 
must be wiped with a clean cloth, or, 
what will be found more convenient, a 
sponge previously dipped in water and 
wrung dry. The meat should not be 
allowed to stand a moment longer than 
necessary, as boiled meat, as well as 
roasted, Cannot be eaten too hot. 

The time allowed^for the operation 
of boiling must be regulated accordirg 
to the size and quality of the meat. As 
\ general rule, twenty minutes reckon- 
ing fron^ the moment when the boiling 
commences, may be allowed for every 
pound of meal. All the best authori- 
ties, however, agree in this, that the 
the boiling the more perfect the 
operation. 

A- few observations on the mitiitive 
Value of salted meat may be prope4y 
introduced in this place. Every house- 
wife knows that .dry salt in contact with 
fr^h meat gradually becomes fluid 


brine. The application of salt causes 
the fibres of the meat to contmet, and 
the juice to flow out from its pores : as 
mucm as one-tbird of the juice of the 
meat is often forced out in this manner. 
Now, as this juice is pure extract of 
meat, containing alburn^ osmazome, 
and other valuable principles, it follows 
that meat which has been preserved by 
the action of salt can nevei have the 
nutritive properties of fresh meUt. 

The vessels used for boilii^ should 
be made of cast iron, well tinned with- 
in, and provided with closely-fitting 
lids. They must be kept scrupulously 
clean, otherwise they will render the 
meat cooked in them unsightly and 
imwholesome. Copper pan$, if used at 
all, should be reserved for operations 
that are performed with rapidity ; as, 
by long contact with copper, food may 
become dangerously dbntaminated. The 
kettle in which adjoint is dressed 
should be large enof gh to allow room 
for a good supply of water ; if the meat 
be cramped and be^ surrounded with 
but little water, it will be stewed, not 
boiled. 

In stewing, it is not requisite to have 
so great a heat as in boiling. A gentle 
simmering in a small quantity of water, 
so that the meat is stewed almost in its 
own juices, is all that is necessary. It 
is a method much used on the conti- 
nent, and is wholesome and economical. 

The hot-plate is a modern improve- 
ment on the old kitchen ranges, being 
used for boiling and stewing, It is a 
plate 6f cast iron, having a closed fire 
burning beneath it, by which it is 
thoroughly well heated. On this plate 
are set the various saucepans, stewpans, . 
&c.; and, by tliis convenient and eco- 
nomical method, a number of dishes 
may be prepared at one time. The 
cutonary processes of braising and stew- 
ing are, m this manner, rendered more 
gradual, and consequently the substance 
act^ on becomes more tender, and the 
gravy is not so mu<^ reduced. 

Broiling , — Generally speaking, small 
dishes only are prepgired by this modp 
of cooking ; amon^t these, the beef- 
steak and mutton ^op of the solitary 
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English diner may be mentioned as 
celebrated all the wbrla over." Onr 
beef-steak, indeed, has long cross^ the 
Channel ; and, with a view of pleasing 
the Britons, there is in eveiy carte 
every French restaurant, by the side of 
d /a Marengo and d la Mayonnaise ^ — < 
bijtek dAn^eterre, In order to succeed 
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that as little was possible may ^1 
into tile hte, has been obsmed, 
that broiling f$ t|^e most dilhcult manual 
office t];le general cook has tb^perform, 
and one that requires the most unremit- 
ting attention ; for She ma% tw her 
back upon the stewpan or the spit» bht 



Boiling-Pot 

in a broil, the cook must have a bright, 
clear fire; so that the suiface of the 
meat may be quickly heated. The 
icsuxt of this is the same as that obtained 
in roasting ; namely, that a crust, so to 
speak, is formed outside, and thus the 
juices of the tacat are retained. The 
appetite of an invalid, so difficult to 
minister to. Is often pleased with a 
broiled dish, as the flavour and sapidity 
of the meat are so well preset vcd. 



Hot-Plate, 

the gridiron can never be left with 
impunity. The revolving gridiron, 
shown in the engraving, possesses some 
advantages of cotivrtiience, whTtn will 
be at once apparent. 

Frying,---T\i\% very favourite mode 
c f cooking may be accurately described 
as boiling in fat or oil. Substances 
dressed in this way are generally well 
receive;;!, for they introduce an agree- 
able variety, possessing, as they do, a 
peculiar flavour. By means of frying, 
cooks can soon satisfy many requisitions 
made on them, it being a very expe- 
ditious mode of preparing dishes for 


Stewpan, 

Two useful culinary vessels are represented 
above. One is a boilin^^-pot, in which hrgo 
jouits may be boiled ; the other is a stewpan, 
with a closely-iltting lid, to which is attached 
a long handle ; so that the cover can be re- 
moved without scalding the fingers. 

The utensils used for broiling need 
but little description. The comnjon 
gridiron is the same as it has been for 
ages past, although some little variety 
has been introduced into its manufac- 
ture, by the addition of grooves toThe 
bars, by means of which the liquid fat 
is earned into a small trough. One 
point it is well to* bear in mind, viz., 
tlmt the gridiron should be kept in a 
direction slanting towards tiie cook, so 



Revolving Gridiron. 
the table, and one which can be em- 
ployed when the fire is not sufficiently 
large for the purposes of roasting and 
boiling. The ^reat point to be bonie 
in mifld in frying, is that the liquid 
must be hot enough to act instantane- 
ously, as all the merit of this culinary 
opemtion lies in* the invasion of the 
boiling liqmd, which carbonizes or 
bums, at the very instant of the im- 
mersion of the body placed in it. It 
may be ascertained tf the fat is heated 
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to the proper degree, bv cutting a piece 
oC bread and dipping in the frying- 
n for five or six seconds \ and if it 
firm find of a dark brown when 
taken oat, put in immediately what you 
wish to p^are ; if it be not, let the 
iat be heated until of the right tem- 
perature. This having been effected, 
moderate the fire, so that the action 
may not be too hurried, for by a 
continuous heat .the juices of the sub- 
stance may be preserved, and^ its 
flavour enhanced. * 



‘ Sauti Patu 

The philosophy of frying consists in 
this, Hliit liquids s«*bjected to the action 
of fire do not all receive the same 
quantity of heat. Being differently 
constituted in their nature, they pos- 
sess different capacities for caloric.” 
Thus, you may, with impunity, dip 
your finger in boiling spirits of wine; 
you would take it very quickfy from 
lK)iling‘ brandy, yet more rapidly from 
water ; whilst the effects of the most 
rapid immersion in boiling oil need not 
be told. As a consequence of this, 
heated fiuids act differently on the sapid 
bodies presented to them. Those put 
in water dissolve, and are reduced to 
a soft mass ; the result being bouillon^ 
stock, '&c. Those substances, on the 
contrary, treated with oil, harden, as- 
sume a more or less deep colour, and 
are finally carbonized. The reason of 
these different results is, that, in the 
first instwee, water dissolves and ex- 
tracts tlie interior juices of the ali- 
m^taiy substances placed in it ; whilst, 
in the second, the juices are preserved ; 
for they ate insoluble in oil. 

It Is to be e^ciaily remembered, in 
connection witn frying, that all dishes 
fried, In fat should be placed before the 
fire 0^ n piece of blotting*paper| cr 
reversed, imd there left for few 
infim|eS| CO that any superfluous greasy 
'iDOistare muy be removed* . 
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Cooking. 

The utensils used for the purposes of 
frying are confined to frying-pans, 
although these are of various sizes; 
and, 'for small and delicate dishes, such 
as collops, fritte^ pancakes, &c., the 
sauti pan, of which we give an engrav- 
* ing, is used. 

Cooking by Gas-cooking can 

scarcely now be considered a novelty ; 
many establishments, both small and 
large, have been fitted with apparatus 
for cooking by this mode, which un- 
doubtedly exhibits some advantages. 
Thus the heat may be more regularly 
supplied to the substance cooking, and 



Gas~Stovst 

the operation is essentially a clean one, 
because there can be no cinders or 
other dirt to be provided for. Some 
labour and attention necessary, too, 
with a coal fire or close stove, may be 
saved ; and, besides this, it may, per- 
ii.ips, be said that culinary operations 
ar^ reduced,^ by tl^ia means, to some- 
thing like a mtainty. 

There are, however, we think, many 
objections to this mode of cooking, 
more especially when applied to small 
domestic mtak^hments. For instance, 
the ingenious machinery necessa^ for 
carrying it out, requires cooks perfectly 
conversant with its use ; and if the gas, 
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whei 4 the cooking oi)erations are 
finished, be hot turned off, there will 
be a large increase in the cost of cook* 
ing, instead of the economy which it 
ha's been supposed to bring. For large 
establishments, such as some of the 
immense London warehouses, where a 
large number of voung men have to be 
catered for daily, it may be well 
adapted, as it is just possible that a 
slight increase in the s^ply of gas 
necessary for a couple of joints may 
serve equally to cook a dozen dishes. 

Roasting.-’^Oi the various methods 
of preparing meat, roasting is that 
which most effectually preserves its 
nutritive qualities. Meat is roasted by 
being exposed to the direct influence of 
the fire. Tlris is done by placing the 
meat before an open gate, and keeping 
It in motion to prevent the scorching on 
any particular part. When meat is 
properly roasted, the outer layer of its 
albumen is coagulated, and thus pre- 
sents a l>arrier to the exit of the juice. 
In roasting meat, the heat must be 
strongest at first, and it should then be 
much re<luco«1. To have a good juicy 
roast, therefore, the fire must be red and 
vigorous at the very commencement of 
the operation. In the most careful 
roasting, some of the juice is squeezed 
out of the meat j this evaporates on the 
surface of the meat, and gives it a dark 
blown colour, a rich lustre, and a strong 
aiomatic ta$le. Besides these effects 
on the albumen and the expelled juice, 
roasting converts the cellular tissue of 
the meat into gelatine, and melts the 
fit out of the fat-cells. 

If a spit is used to support the meat 
before the fire, it should be kept quite 
4>nght. Sand and water ought to he 
used to scour it with, for brickdust and 
oil may give a disagreeable taste to the 
meat. When well scoured, it must be 
wiped quite dry with a clean cloth ; 
and, in spitting the meat, the prime 
parts should be left untouched, so as to 
avoid any great escape of its juices. 

* Kitchens in large establishments are 
usually fitted with what are termed 
'*smoke-j^ks.” By means of these, 
several spits, if required, may be turned 


at the same time* This not bein^. of 
course, necessary in smaller establish* 
ments, a roasting apparatus more eco^ 
nomisal in its CdOSUmptiOit^of eoaf, is 
more frequently In use, • 

The bottle-jack, of tvhisti we l[,ere 
mve an illustration, with the Wheel and 
nook, and shoeing the ^precise matmer 



BMt’-Jacky with Wheel and Ettfok. 

of using it, is now commonly found in 
many kitchens. This consists of a 
spring inclosed in a brass cylinder, and 
requires winding up before it is Used, 
and sometimes, also, during the opera- 
tion of roasting. The joint t$ fiaad to 
an iron hook, which is suspended by a 
chain ooimected with a wheels and 
which, in jts tum,^ is eonnected with the 
bottle-jack. Beneath it stands the 
dripping-pan, triiich we have also en- 
graved, tf^etherwith the bastlt^-ladle, 
the use of which latter should not be 
spared ; as there can be no caod roost 
'without good' basting. Spare the 
rod, and spoil "the child,’* easily 
be paraimrased into Spare the 
basting, and spoil the meat.’* If the 
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joint u snudl and Hght, -and $o tum^ 
unsteadily, this taay be mnedied by 
fixing to the wheel one of the kitchen 
weights* ^Sometimes this jack is Axed 
inside a^creen ; but there is this ob- 
jection to this apparatus, that tlie meat 
cooked in it resembles the flavour of 
baked meat. This is derived from its 
bein^ BO completely surrounded with 
the tin, that no sufficient current of air 



Dripping-Pan and Bastwg-Ladle, 

gets to it. It will be found preferable 
to make use of a common meat-screen, 
such u*zs shown iiKthe woodcut. This 
contains shelves for warming plates and 
dishes; and with this, the reflection 
not being so powerful, and more air 
being a£nitted to the joint, the roast 
m^ be very excellently cooked. 

In stirring the fire, or putting^fresh 
coals on it, the dripping-pan should 
always be drawn back, so that there 
may be no danger of coal, cinders, or 
ashes falling down into it. 



MeaUitcrten* • 


In Mrs. Keeton’s Dictionary of 
Cookeryi^' louder each particular recipe 
there is stated the time required for 
cooking each joint ; but, as a general 
tttht, it mav be here given, that fbr^ 
every pound of meat, in ordinary-sized 
joints^ a quarter of an hour may be 
lOlotted* 
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White meats, and the meat of young 
animals, require to be very well niated, 
both to be pleasant to the palate and 
easv of digestion. Thus veal, pork, 
and lamb should be thoroughly done 
to the centre. 

Mutton and beef, on the other hand, 
do not, generally speakings require to 
be so thoroughly done, and they should 
be dressed to the point, that, in carving 
them, the gravy should just run, but 
not too freely.> Of course in this, as in 
most other dishes, the tastes of indi* 
viduals vary ; and there are many who 
caimot partake, with satisfaction, of 
any joint unless it is what others would 
call overdressed. 

COOES AED KITCHBir-MAZDS, 
USEPUIi HXN*PS TO. 

1. CleanKness is the most essential 
ingredient in the art of cooking ; a dirty 
kitolien being a disgrace both to mis- 
tress and maid. 

2. Be clean in your person, paying 
particular attention to the hands, which 
should always be clean. 

3. Do not go about slipshod. Pro- 
vide yourself with g6od well-fitting 
boots. You will find them less fatiguing 
in a warm kitchen than loose untidy 
slippers. 

4. Piovide yourself with at least a 
dozen good-sized serviceable cooking 
aprons, made with bibs. These will 
save your gowns, and keep you neat 
and clean. Have them made large 
enough round so as to nearly meet be- 
hind. 

5. When you aie in the midst of 
cooking operations, dress suitably. In 
the kitchen, for instaitce, the modern 
crinoline is absurd, dangerous, out of 
place, and extrava^t It is extrava- 
gant because the dress is, through being 
brought near the fire, very liaWe to get 
scorched, and >^he^ once scorch^, 
soon rots and wears into holes, 

6. Never waste oy throw; away any- 
thing that can be tt^ied to account. 
In warm weather, soups and gnivi< i 
that have been left fiom the previous 
day should be boiled up ami poured 
into cleun vessels. 
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7. Every morning visit your larder, 
chitfige dishes and plates tyhen neces- 
sary, emptv and wipe out the hreod- 
pan, ahd have all neat before your 
mistress comes to order dinner. Twice 
a week the larder should be scrubbed 
out. 

8. If you have a spare kitchen cup- 
board, keep your baked j>astry in it* 
This wiir preserve it crisp and prevent 
it becoming heavy, which it is sure to 
do in the larder. 

9. In cooking, clear as you go on, 
that is, do not allow a host of basins, 
plates, spoons, and other utensils to 
accumulate on the dressers. By a little 
management and forethought much 
confusion may be ^aved. It is as easy 
to put a thing in its place when it is 
done with as to keep continually mov- 
ing it in order to find room for fresh 
requisites. For instance, after making 
a pudding, the flour-tub, paste-boaid 
and rolling-pin, and any basins, spoons, 
&c., should be taken to the scullery and 
neatly packed up near the sink, to be 
washed when the proper time arrives. 

10. Never let your stock of spices, 
salt, seasoning, herbs, &c., dwindle 
down so low, that some day, in the 
midst of preparing dinner, you find 
you have not got some important in- 
gredient. 

11. If you live in the country, have 
the vegetables gathered at an early hour, 
so that ihem may be ample time to pre- 
pare them. All greens should be allowed 
to soak in water with salt in it for some 
time before they are used foi boiling. 
This will effectually clear away cater- 
pillars. 

12. Wash all vegetables free from 
grit. , 

13. When you have done peeling 
onions, wash the knife at once, and put 
it away to be cleaned, and do jiot use 
it for anything else until it has been 
cleaned. Nombg is nastier or more 
indicative of a slovenly and untidy 
cook, than to use an oniony Knife in 
the preparation of any dish where the 

^flavour of the onion is a disagreeable* 
surprise. * 

14. After you have washed your 


saucepans, ^sh-kettle, &c., stand them 
before the 'fire for a fow minutes, to 
get ^oToeghly dty inside^ before pnt- 
tii^ them away. They shohld then 
be dtept in a diy place, In order that 
they may escape Ae deteitoratmg in- 
ftuence of rust, and thereby be qqjickly 
destroyed. Never leave saucepans 
dirty from one day's \ise to be cleaned 
the next : it is slovenly and untidy. 

15. Empty soups or gravies into a 
basin as soon as they are done; never 
allow them to remain all night in the 
stock-pot. 

16. In copper utensils, if the tin has 
worn off, have it immedfatdy replaced. 

17. Pudding -cloths and jelly-bags 
should have your immediate attention 
after being used ; the former should 
be well washed, scalded, ^nd hung up 
to dry. Let them be perfectly aired 
before being folded up and put in the 
drawer, or they Will have a disagreeable 
smell when next wanted. 

18. After washing up your dishes, 
wash your dish-tubs with a little soap- 
and-water and soda, and scrub them 
often. Wring thedish-doth, after wash- 
ing, this also, and wipe the tubs out. 
Stand them up to dry after opera- 
tion. The sink-brush and sink must 
not be neglected. Do not throw any- 
tliing but water down the sink, as the 
pipe is liable to get choked, thereby 
causing expense and annoyance to your 
mistress. 

19. Do not be afraid of hot water 
in washing up dishes and dirtycooking- 
utensils. As these are esjscntialiy 

reasy, lukewarm water cannot possibly 
ave the effect of cleansing them 
effectually. Do not be ebary also of 
changing and renewing the water oc- 
casionally. You will thns save your- 
self much time and labour in ftie long 
run. 

2a Clean yout coppers with turpen- 
tine and fine brick-aust, rubbed on 
with ftannel, and poliA them with a 
leather and a little dry bHok-dust 

2X. Clean youV tins with soap and 
whiting, rubbed on vrith a flannel, 
wipe them with -a clean dry soft doth, 
and polish with a dfy leather and 
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Coolini; Drink. 

powdered whiting. Mind that neither 
the cloth nor leauier is greasv. 

22. Do not scrub the in^^e of your 
frying-pan, as, after this operation, any 
preparation *'frie(i is liable to catch or 
bum in the pan. If the pan has be- 
come black «inside, rob it with a hard 
crus! of bread, and wash it in hot wafer 
mixed with a little soda. 

23. Punctuality is an indispensable 
quality in a cook; therefore, if the 
kitchen be not provided with a clock, 
beg your mistress to purchase one. 
There can be no excuse for dinner being 
half an hour behind time. 

24. If you •have a large dinner to 
prepare, much may be got ready the 
day before, and many dishes are a great 
deal better for being thus made eaily. 
To soups and gravies, this remark is 
particularly 'applicable. ?Vsk your 
mistress for the bill of fare the day 
before, arttt see immediately what you 
can commence upon. 

To all these directions the cook 
should pay great attention ; nor should 
they, by any means, be neglected by 
the Mistress of the ^Fousehohi^ who 
ought to remember that cleanline^ in 
the kitchen gives health and happiness 
to home, whilst economy will immea- 
surably assist in preserving them. 

COOLING DBINK, Useful in 

Cases of Fever when Thirst is 

Nzoessive. 

Ins^redients : 3 drachms of cream of 
tartar, the rind of one lemon, i 'quart 
of boiling water, a leaf or two of ange- 
lica, sugar if desired. Mode: Pu| all the | 
ingi^ients into a common china teapot, l 
the water boiling hot over them, 
add let all stand till cold. A winC" 
giasslttl, or half that quantity, may be 
given at a time. 

COPAL VABNIBH. 


Copying Paper. 

OOFFBB. 

The preparations of this metal wiiich 
are most likely to produce poi- 
sonous symptoms are blue-stone and 
verdigris* People are often taken ill 
after eating food that has been cooked 
in copper saucepans. When anything 
has been cooked in one of these vessels, 
it shotdd never be allowed to cool in it* 
— Symptoms : Headache, pain in the 
stomach, and purging; vomiting of 
green or blue matters, convulsions, and 
spasms. — Treatment! Give whites of 
eggs, sugar-and-water, castor-oil, and 
drinks, such as arrowroot and gruel. 

COPPEB AND BBASS, TO PO- 
LISH. 

Mix well together in a bottle J pint 
of sweet oil, oz. of rotten-stone, and 
4 oz. of oxalic acid. Rub the articles 
well with a flannel wetterl with this 
mixture ; then polish them well with 
dry rotten-stone and a soft leather. 

COPPEB COOKINQ-VESBELS. 

The greatest care and cleanliness are 
required in the use of copper vessels for 
cooking. Very many articles prepared 
in them hjjve an injurious effect 'by 
being long in contact with copper. 
Soup and stews become poisonous to 
such an extent as to cause the loss of 
life if they are suffered to stand and 
cool in copper vessels. There arc, 
unfortunately, several fatal cases on 
record which prove the truth of this. 
Copper vessels, to be safe, should be 
in daily use, and well dried before they 
are put away; for the slightest damp 
in a very short time gives rise to the 
poisonous rust called verdigris. 

COPYING INK. 

Goo^ copying ink may be made by 
adding { oz, moist sugar to every 
pint of common ink, 

OOPT3NG PAPBB. 


F011I14 t|ie copal to a coarse powder, 
and po§ii upon it spirits of turpentine^ 
with cnml^r added to the amount of 
i oZf pint; rub them together 

for some hours, then pour 
the for use, 


Mix together equal pMts of Canada 
• bflsam and turpentine ; take a quire of-» 
clean white paper of large size, and 
with a brush cover each sheet separately 
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Ooni0. 

with th^eTmiKture, and hang them up to 
dry on a line. If the paper be not clear 
enough, the process may be repeated. 

COBXIS, 

Corns are usually limited to the feet. 
Their cause i$ either pressure or fric- 
tion, or both combined. Whenever a 
portion of the skin is subjected to long- 
continued and une(}uai pressure, the 
napillm of the sensitive skin are stimu- 
lated, and grow to an unusual size. As- 
sociated with this increase of growth of 
the paplllde, is the increased thickness 
of the scarf-skin, and this latter being 
the outward and perceptible effect; is 
denominated a “com.** The end to 
be gained in cutting a corn is to take 
off the pressure of the shoe from the 
tender papillae of the sensitive skin ; 
and to effect this object, the summit of 
the com must be cut in such a manner 
as to excavate it, the edges being left 
to act as a bolster, and still further 
piotect the central part, where the 
longest and consequently the most 
sensitive papillae are found. The pro- 
fessional chiropodist effects this object 
very adroitly } he genertilly works 
around the centre, and takes out the 
fibrous portion in a single piece. lie 
digs, as he says, for the root. There 
is another way of disposing of a corn' j 
— Have some common sticking-plaster 
spread on buff leather ; cut a piece suf- 
ficiently large to cover the com and 
skin around, and have a hole punched 
in the middle of exactly the size, of the 
summit of the corn. Now take some 
common soda of the oil-shops, and 
make it into a paste, with about half 
its bulk of soap ; pli the hole in the 
plaster with the paste, and cover it up 
with a piece of sticking-plaster. Let 
this be done at bedtime, and in the 
morning remove the plaster, and v^sh 
the com with warm water. If this 
operatioii be repeated every second, 
third, or foiurth day for a short l(me, 
the com will be removed. The only 
pmcaution required is to avoid causing 
pain $ and so long as any tenderness 
occasioned by the remedy lasts, it must 
not be repeated. When the com is 
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Ooms, lElemedies for. 

reduced within reasonable bounds b^ 
either of the above modes, or when it 
is only threatening, and has not yet 
risen tqthe height of being a*spre an- 
noyance the best of all remecUes is a 
piece of soft buff leather, sproe^ with 
soap-plaster, and pierced in tbe centre 
with a hole exactly the size of the 
summit of the com. If it can be pro- 
cured, a better substance still for 
spreading the plaster upon is “amadou^** 
or “ German tinder.** 

COBNS, FIiASTBB FOB. 

Jitgredients : Lib. of yellow wax, 
J oz. of Burgundy pitch, i oz. of tur- 
pentine, 4oz. of powdered verdigris. 
Mix these over the fire; spread the 
composition upon linen or leather, and 
when cold cutoff the plasters the size 
required. 

COBNS, BEMEDfES FOB. * 

Soak the feet night and morning in 
salt-and-water, and rub the corns with 
carbonate of magnesia ; or apply to the 
corns night and morning a plaster made 
of fresh young ivy-leaves soakdd in 
vinegar ; or make a paste of sweet oil 
and unslaked lime, powdered very fine, 
and apply it on a piece of linen as a 
poultice to the corns every night, wash- 
ing it off in the morning. Corns may 
have the pressure taken off them and be 
much eased by the use of amadou com- 
plasters. When corns occur between 
the toes, they are generally vey painful 
and difficult to cure. Any of the above 
remedies may be applied tp them, or 
they may be rubbed with oil and harts- 
horn, and be kept from pressure by a 
iece of cotton-wooL Soft corns shoulft 
e wetted frequently witfi lemon-juice, 
or well rubbed with old tallow. 

Another, — Scrape very fine some 
common chalk, put a pinch of the 
powder on each com at night, binding 
It on with a piece of rag ; repeat this 
for a few nights, and the corns will rub 
off in scales. 

• Soak tbe^et wdl in hot 

water before going to beat pard down 
the corns cazefiilly, and rub them with 
a little lunar caustic just moistened till 
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Oom Solvent* 

they become grey. In the morning the 
parts will be black, and after a time the 
corns will peel off* Be careful not to 
stain the sheets with the caustic* 

COBirSOLVEK-T (Sir Humphrey 

, PsTvyce Beclpe). 

Ingredients I l parts potash, i part 
salt of sorrel. — Mode : Mix these m a 
fine powder; cover the corns with some 
of the powder for four successive nights, 
binding it on with rag. 

OOBITS, SOFT. 

Soft corns generally occur between 
the toes, and are produced in the same 
manner as common corns ; but, in 
consequence of the moisture existing 
in this situation, the thickened scarf- 
skin becomes saturated, and remains 
permanently soft. The soft corn is 
best relieved by cuftiiig away the thick 
skin with a pair of scissors, avoiding to 
wound the flesh ; then touch the corn 
with, a drop of Friar’s balsam, and 
wear habitually a piece of cotton-wool 
between the toes, changing the cotton 
daily. Caustic, as an application for 
the cure of corns, is a remedy which 
should be used with great caution, and 
would be better left altogether in the 
hands of the medical man. 

COBBOSIVB SUBLIMATE, 
BOISONIHG BY. 

Corrosive sublimate is mostly seen in 
the form oflitfle heavy crystalline masses, 
which melt in water and have a metallic 
taste. 1 1 is sometimes seen in powder, nd 
is a most powerful poison. — Symptotm : 
These mostly come on immediately after 
the poison has been taken. There lo a 
coppry taste experienced in the act of 
s\mloWing, with a burning heat, ex- 
tending from the top of the thVoat 
down to the stomach ; and also a feel- 
ing of great tightness round the throat. 
In a minutes great pain Is felt over 
of the stomach, and frequent 
of long, stringy white masses, 

^^With bbal, takes place. Then? 
mosdy great purging. The 
spance' is generally pale and 
atixinua; the pulse always small and 
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Oosmetios. 

frequent; the skin cold and clammy, 
and tbe breathing difiicttit Convul- 
sions and insensitmity ollen occur, and 
are very bad symptoms indeed. The 
inside of the mouth is more or less 
swollen. — TreatmeHi^ Mix the whites 
of a dozen eggs in two pints of cold 
water, and give a glassful of the mix- 
ture every three or four minutes, until 
the stomach can contain no more. If 
vomiting does not now come on na- 
turally, and supposing the mouth is not 
very sore or much swollen, an emetic 
draught may be given, and vomiting 
induced. The draught is thus made : 
— Twenty grains of sulphate of zinc 
in an ounce and a half of water; the 
draught to be repeated if vomiting 
does not take place in a quarter of an 
hour. After the stomach has been well 
cleaned out, milk, flour-and-water, lin- 
seed-tea, or barley-water, should be 
taken in large quantities. If eggs can- 
not be obtained, milk, or flour-and- 
water, should be given as a substitute 
for them at once. When the depres- 
sion of strength is very great indeed, a 
little warm brandy-and-water must be 
given. In the course of an hour or 
two the patient should take two table- 
spoonfuls of castor-oil, and if inflam- 
mation comes on, it is to be treated as 
directed in the article on acids and 
alkalis. The diet should also be the 
same. If the patient recovers, great 
soreness of the gums is almost certain 
lo take place. The simplest, and at 
the same time one of the best modes of 
treatment, is to wash them well three 
or four times a day with brandy-and- 
water. 

COSMETICS. * 

We can hardly let tbb subject pass 
without saying a word or two tipon it ; 
but they must be words of caution and 
deprecation. Female beauty, in our 
opinion, needs opsmetics, and that 
which is not in itself bjeautifui can never 
becomje so by the ttSc,of them* If C'lr 
fair readers Would jn|t for one moment 
consider that the pse of paint is certain 
tp be detected, however exquisitely put 
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on, they would never commit them- 
selves so fa^ as to meddle with U, No- 
thing tend^ to create disgust so much as 
any attem(>t at deception and few 
people ace deceived long by paint As 
soon as it hecoi^ whispered about a 
beauty that she |iiints> all her natural 
charms are disregarded, the spell is 
broken and her fascination gone. Y outh 
and health will always command a cer- 
tain amount of admiration, and no art 
of the perfumer can restore these when 
lost. Cosmetics not only fail in them- 
selves, but they are generally at the 
same time very injurious. If, as is too 
often the case, mineral and metallic 
substances form the bases of them, they 
cannot fail to be attended with harm to 
the skin, in the first instance, and after- 
vards to the general health. Vegetable 
preparations are the least injurious ; but 
even these, if used at all, must be used 
with moderation. As white and red 
are the two colours most generally em- 
ployed, we give the two following 
recipes as beuig, perhaps, more harm- 
less than many others ; while, at the 
same time, we record our most earnest 
hope that our fair readers may have the 
good sense to let well alone, and never 
to attempt the use of them. White 
cosmetic. — Ine redients : Brianyon chalk, 

I pint of good distilled vinegar, clear 
water, — Mode: Pound the chalk and 
pass it through a sieve of fine silk into 
the vinegar ; shake it several times a 
day for a fortnight ; then let it settle, 
and pour off the vinegar. Fill the 
vessel with water, stirring it well with 
a wooden spoon scveial times, and 
when the chalk settles pour the water 
off. Repeat the process with the water 
several times, till the chalk becomes by 
the washing perfectly soft and white. 
It may then be dried and kept for use. 
The powder may be applied by means 
of a small piece of cotton touched witli 
pomade to make it adhere to the skin, 
ked t)cmAeXi(^^Inpredients : 9 02. of 
Pernambuco Bmau-wood, 3 piifts of 
best white-wine vinegar, 4^ oz. of 
pSunded alum,— ; Pound the 
wood almost to *a pulp in a mortar ; 
put it into a well-lin^ stewi>an, with 


I (juart of the yinegar, and let them 
boil for half, an hou^ the stewpan, 
being closely coverfed^ Strain it through 
linen, and after straining return the 
liquid* to the stewpan. Meanwhile, 
dissolve the alum in f pint of*viaegar. 
Then mix the two togetner ip the stew- 
pan over the fire, stirring them weU and 
allowing them to simmer, A scam will 
now rise, which must be carefully taken 
off with a clean skimmer, drained, and 
placed on sheets of white paper to dry. 
The drying may be effected in. a cool 
oven or hot-plate. When dry, this 
will be found a delicate rouge, which 
may be applied in the usual manner. 

COSMETIC WASH FOB THE 
PACE. 

Pound a lump of benzoin and put 
it into a decanter, whicli fill with spirits 
of wine 60 decrees above proof; as 
soon as the bidsarS is dissolved, add 
moie, until the alcohol is fully satu- 
rated. A few drops of this tincture, in 
either pure water or rose-water, make an 
admirable cosmetic wash for the face. 

COXK^H BALSAM. 

Tincture of tolu and compound tinc- 
ture of benzoin, of each i oz. ; recti- 
fied spirit, 2 oz. Mix. The dose is a 
teaspoonful. 

COtlGH, TO OTOE A. 

Mix treacle and vinegar in equal 
quantities in a small jar ; set it with a 
cover over it near the fire, till it is dis- 
solved, and take a teaspoonful three or 
four times a d.ay. 

COUGH LOZENGES. 

Ingredients: loz. of laudanum, lloz. 
of syrup of tolu, 3i oz, of liquorice, 

2 oz. of powdered ipecacuanha, (oz. of 
oil of aniseed, I lb. of starch, 3 lb. of 
white-sugar syrup. — Mode: Mix tho- 
roughly the above ingredients with suf- 
ficient symp to make a stiff paste; pour 
ft out smooth on a marble slab to dry, 
and while yet soft, cut it into sha^ 
with a lozenge-cutter. 
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cotrcH MiXTxnus* 

The following recipe* are all very 
good,— I. Ingredients: 96 parts of 
milk of almonds^ 16 parts of syrup of 
tolu, 1 pjtrtof sal- volatile, 2 parts of ipe- 
capuanAa U'ine. — Mode: Mix all the in- 
^r^iehts thoroughly, and take, accord- 
ing to ago, tilro teaspoonfuls or two 
tablespoonfuls three times a day. — 
a. Ingredients: 2 parts of paregoric, 

1 oait of syrup of tolu, i part ipecacu- 
anha wine, 12 parts milk of almonds. — 
Mode: Mix well, and take for a dose 
the same proportions as in the above 
recipe. — 3. Ingredients: 1 oz. of pare- 
goric, 2 oz. of syrup of squills, 4 drachms 
of antimonial wine, 6 oz. of water. — 
Mode : Mix well, and take for a dose, 
according to age, one or two tcaspoon- 
fuls every half-hour, until the cough 
abates. — 4. Ingredients: i large onion, 
very coarse brown«sugar.— Cut 
the onion into slices in a deep basin ; 
spread each slice over with a thick 
layer of brown sugar, and leave all for 
twenty-four hours. Pour off the syrup, 
and take a teaspoonful of it several 
times a day. This is a simpje but 
valuable remedy. 

OOUQH, PLASTER FOB. 

Ingredients: Castile soap, i oz.; 
lead plaster, 2 drachms ; sal-ammo- 
niac, finely powdered, i a drachm. — 
Mode: Melt soap and lead plaster 
together, and when the mixture is 
nearly cold, add the sal-ammoniac. 
This is to be spread on leather, and 
applied to the chest immediately after 
it is spread. It must be removed every 
twenty-four hours, otherwise the inten- 
tion is lost. It is sometimes of much 
service in whooping-cough, asthmatic 
and consumptive coughs, &c. 

COW-POX, 

Properly spring, this is an artificial 
disease, established in a healthy body 
as a prophylactic, or preventive agent, 
against tke more serious attack of smalh* 
po2,'4nid is merely that chain of slight 
febrile symptoms and local irritation 
cous^ent on the specific action of the 
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Oow-pox. 

lymph of the vaccination, in its action 
on the circulating system of the4>ody. 
This* is not the place to speak of the 
benefits conferred on mankind by the 
discovery of vaccination, not only as 
the preserver of thf human features 
from a n)ost loathsome disfigurement, 
but as a sanitary agent in the prolonga- 
tion of life. 

Fortunately the State has now made 
it imperative on all parents to have 
their children vaccinated before, or by 
the end of, the twelfth week ; thus 
doing away, as far as possible, with the 
danger to public health proceeding 
from the ignorance or prejudice of those 
parents whose want of information on 
the subject makes them object to the 
employment of this specific preventive ; 
for though vaccination has been provwl 
not to be always an infallible guard 
against small-pox, the attack is always 
much lighter, should it occur, and is 
seldom, if indeed ever^ fatal after the 
precaution of vaccination. The best 
time to vaccinate a child is after the 
sixth and before the twelfth week, if 
it is in perfect health, but still earlier 
if small-pox is prevalent, and any dan- 
ger exists of the infant taking the 
disease. It is customary, and always 
advisable, to give the child a mild 
aperient powder one or two days before 
inserting the lymph in the arm ; and 
should measles, scarlet fever, or any 
other disease arise during the progress 
of the pustule, the child, when re- 
covered, should fbe re-vaccinated, and 
the lyihph taken from its arm on no 
account used for vaccinating purposes. 

The disease of cow-pox generally 
takes twenty days to complete its course; 
in other words, the maturity and de- 
clension of the pustule take*} that time 
to fulfil its several changes. The mode 
of oination hi either to insert the 
matter, or lymph, taken from a healthy 
child, under the cuticle in several places 
on both arms, or, which is still better, 
to make dtree slight dAsrati^es, or 
abrasions, with % la^et on one arni in 
this manner, and^work into their- 
riuted parts the lymph, allowing the 
arm to dry thoroughly before putting 
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dovm the fhfant's sleeve : by this means 
absorptidh is insured) and the un> 
necessary pain of several pustules dn 
both arms avoided* No apparent 
change is observable by the eye for 
several days ; indeed,* not till the fourth, 
in many tases, is there anv evidence of 
a vesicle ; about the fifth aay, however, 
a pink areola, or circle,' is observed 
round one or all of the places, sur- 
rounding a small pearly vesicle or 
bladder. This goes on deepening in 
hue till the seventh or eighth day, when 
the vesicle is about an inch in diameter, 
with a depressed centre ; on the ninth 
tlie edges are elevated, and the sur- 
rounding part hard and inflamed. The 
disease is now at its height, and the 
pustule should be opened, if not for the 
purpose ^f vaccinating other children, 
to allow the escape of the lymph, and 
subdue the inflammatory action. After 
the twelfth, day the centre is covered 
by a brown scab, and the colour of the 
swelling becomes darker, gradually 
declining in hardness and colour till 
the twentieth, when the scab falls off, 
leaving a small pit, or cicatrix, to mark 
the seat of the disease, and for life iirove 
a certificate of successful vaccination. 

Ill some children the inflammation 
and swelling of the arm are excessive, 
and extremely painful, and the fever, 
about the ninth or tenth day, very high; 
t|ie pustule therefore, at that time, 
should .sometimes be openetl, the arm 
fomented every two hours with a warm 
bread poultice, and an aperient powder 
Xjiven to the infant. 

OBAOHED HOOT'S. 

When horses’ hoofs are inclined to 
crack, it is an evidence that the horn is 
not in a healthy state. The cause 
may be uncertain ; very often it is the 
result of w^hing the l^s and feetv 
AVithout drying them. To promote 
the growth of the horn and get rid of 
cracks, nothing is better than to anoint* 
the top of the Tioof, just round the 
coroni^ with a salve made of equal parts 
of sofrsoap and tar* The cracks, as 
far as possible, shoukt be kept cut, so 
as to present a smooth sunace and 
prevent them from going any farther. 
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Cramp in the Iieg. 

OBACKED IiIFd. 

Lips not unfrequently, especially in 
cold weather, crack So badly asp to re^ 
sist any of the usual Jip-salves ^ and 
when this is the case, it may be desirable 
to touch the crack with a littlb okide 
of zinc, which will frequen|;Iy promote 
a cure. The oxide may be applied by 
means of a camel-hair brush. 

CHAMP. 

Take of water of ammonia, or of 
spirit of hartshorn, i oz. ; olive-oil, 
2 oz. ; shake them together till they 
unite, and use as a liniment to rub well 
upon the affected part. 

CHAMP IN HORSES. 

This is a dangerous complaint in 
horses unless timely remedies be ap- 
plied. It comeson verv suddenly, and 
the pain is at limes most intense. The 
general causes of cramp and spasms are 
drinking profusely of cold water while 
the hense is healed, exposure to cold, 
improper food, rank glass, &c. It is 
hardly possible to mistake the symp- 
toms of it. The horse shows evident 
marks of uneasiness, shakes, lies down, 
and rolls about while the fit is on him. 
He then becomes quiet again, and will 
perhaps take food. As soon as the 
complaint is detected, no time should 
be lost in administering the following 
aiiti-spasmodic draught: Mix together 

oz. of laudanum, 3 oz. of turpen- 
tine, I pint of linseed-oil. If the 
symptoms do not abate shortly, apply 
hot fomentations to the belly and ad- 
minister the following laxative ball 
6 drachms of Barbadoes aloes, 1 scruple 
of croton bean, i drachm of calomel. 
Take the horse off his com ; give him 
dry bran and cut hay, and keep him 
warm in a loose box. 

CHAMP IN THE I.Ea 

Is generally the result of acidity, and. 
yields to a dose of soda. Those who 
suffer; from it after dancing will find a 
bandage tied tight just over the kqee 
useful in preventing an attack. 

Another simple remedy for cramp in 
the leg is to stretch it out as muen as 
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possible, elevating tiie heel and bending 
the toes backward towards the ankle. 

CBAD^Bt TO BBSTOBXl^WHBN 
fiPOTXXO. * 

BjlacV crape when wetted by rain is 
almost certain to spot When this is 
the case, lav the crape — whether a veil 
pr piece of trimming— on a table, and 
place a piece of old black silk under- 
neath the stains ; then dip a soft camel- 
haiv brush in black ink, and carefully 
paint the stains over with it ; gently 
wipe oif with a piece of silk the super- 
abundant ink, and the stains, as the 
places dry, will disappear. 

OBAPB, TO MAKE OIiB LOOK 
WTBABLY EQITAIi TO NEW. 

Place a little water in a teakettle, 
and let it boil until there is plenty of 
steam from the spout ; then, holding 
the crape in both hands, pass it to and 
fro several times through the steam, 
and it will be clean and look nearly 
equal to new. 

CBEAM, TO 3IEEP GOOD. 

It is often very difficult to keep cream 
good. In the summer time especially, 
when perhaps it is most in request, this 
diffidulty is mostly felt. Those who, 
for any emergency, like to take the 
trouble to try the following process, 
will have no reason to regret it. Take 
equal weights of good fresh cream and 
the finest white sugar ; add a very 
little water to the sugar and dissolve it 
over a clear fire (this is best done in a 
water-bath); let it boil for two minutes 
(not any longer), then immediately add 
the cream, and stir them well into each 
other over the fire : they need not boil 
again. Wlien cold, pour the cream 
so prepared into a bottle. If corked 
closely, and kept in a cool place, it will 
keep good for a long time-HSome per- 
sons say for months. I^i veiy hot 
weather, to keep cream evm for twenty- 
four ho^rs, it is necessaiy to scald it 
u, however, a little sugar be stirred 
into it, it will keep for a much longer 
tihlO, mongh not so long as when the 
dhOve process is carried out. 
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Croup. 

CBE080TE OXITTlCEBTt useful 
for TTloerated Places,, ahd also 
* for Chilblains. 

Ingredients : ' t\ oz. Of hog’s-lard, 
i drachm of creosote. Melt 

the lard in a pipkin, and stir in the 
creosote till cold. 

CBIB-BITING. 

This very inmriotts habit in some 
horses can only be corrected by keeping 
a leather strap buckled round the 
throat The strap may be loosened at 
feeding-time. 

OBIOKETS, TO P0180K. 

Ingredients: i pint of oatmeal, 2 oz. 
of arsenic, aniseed, tmd caraway-seed. 
Make a paste of these ingr^ients, 
spread some of it on pieces of paper 
and place them in the crickets’ haunts. 
Arsenic and honey mixed together 
and spread on paper will have the 
same effect — 2* Mix some roasted 
apples with a little powdered white 
arsenic; stiew it where crickets fre- 
quent. 

Great care is requisite in the use of 
these poisons. The following recipe 
is far safer. 

OBIOKETS, TO GET BIO OP. 

Sprinkle a little chloride of lime 
about their holes, or some strong Scotch 
snuff, and crickets will soon disappear. 

CBIMSOK DYE FOB SILK. 

Silk may ill dyed crimson by steep- 
ing it in j solution of alum, and then 
vlyeing it m the usual way in a cochineal 
bath. The colours known by the names 
of cherry, rose^ and fiesh-colour, are 
given to silk by means of carthamite. 
The process consists met-ely in keeping 
^the silk as long as it extracts any 
colour, and then well washing k in 
dear water. . 

oBoirp. ’ r 

This is,iy Ikr thn mbit fbnddable 
and fatal of all m to which 

infancy and childhood are liable, and 
is purely an inflammatoiy affection. 
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Croup. ' Ciry«tia V^mtah, 


attack^g that portion Of the hiucous 
membrane Hniug the )vindpipe and 
bronchial tubes, and from ihib effect of 
which a false or loose membrane is 
formed along themdndpipe, resembling 
in appearance the finger of a glove 
suspended in the passage, and con- 
sequently, tennlnatmg the life of the pa- 
tient by sufibcation; for, as the lower 
end grovrs tt^ether and becomes closed, 
no air can enter the lungs, and the 
child dies choked. All dull, fat, and 
heavy children are peculiarly predis- 
posed to this disease, and those with 
short necks and who make a wheezing 
noise in their natural breathing. Croup 
is always sudden in its attack, and rapid 
in its career, usually proving fatal within 
three days ; it most frequently com- 
mences in the night, and generally attacks 
children between the ages of three and 
ten years. Mothers should, therefore, 
be on their guard who have children 
predisposed to this disease, and imme- 
diately resort to the means hereafter 
advtsra.' 

Symptoms, — Lan^or and restless- 
ness, hoarseness, feezing, and short, 
dty cough, with occasional rattling in 
tlic throat during sleep, the child often 
plucking at its throat with its fingers ; 
difficulty of breathing, which quickly 
becomes hard and laboured, causing 
great anxiety of the countenance, and the 
veins of the neck to swell and become 
knotted ; the voice in speaking acquires 
a sharp, crowing, oncroupy sound, 
while the inspiration# have a harsh, 
metallic intonation. After a few hours, 
a quantity of thick ropy mucus is 
thrown out, hanging about the mouth, 
and causing suffocatmg fits of coughing 
to expel it. 

Treatment , — Place the child imme- 
diately in a hot bath up to the throjt ; 
and, on removal from the water, give 
an emetic of the antimonial or ipeca- 
cuanha wine, and when the vomiting 
has subsidcd^i lay a long blister ddwn 
the front of the throat, and administer 
on* of thje follovying powders every 
twenty minutes to a child from three to 
*ix years of age. 

Take of calomel 12 gr., tartar emetic 


2 gr., lump 3 Q gr. Mix accu- 
« rately, and divide intd twelve powders. 
^For, a child from six to twelve years, 
divide ihto six powde^ and give one 
evenr half-hour. * ‘ ^ 

Soould the symptoms remain una- 
bated after a few hours, apply one OV two 
leeches to the throat, ana put mustard 
poultices to the feet and tmghs, mtain- 
ing them about eight minutes ; and, in 
extreme cases, a mustard p<^tice to 
the spine between the shoulaeTs, and at 
the same time rub mercurial ointment 
into the armpits and the angles of the 
jaws. 

Such is a vigorous and reliable sys- 
tem of treatment in severe cases of croup ; 
but, in the milder and more general 
form, the following abridgment will, 
in all probability, be all that will be 
required : first the hot bath \ second, 
the emetic; third, % mustard plaster 
round the throat for five minutes ; fourth, 
the powders; fifth, another emetic in 
six hours, if needed, and the powders 
continued without intermission while 
the urgenqrof the symptoms epntiniies. 
When jelief has been obtain^, these 
are to be diltontinued, axid a dose of 
senna tea given to act on the bowels. 

Croup, os we have remarked, is one 
of the most dangerous complaints to 
which young children are liable — many 
pass through life without it ; but those 
who have been once attacked by it are 
generally subject to a recurrence. It 
seldom attacks those who are over 
twelve or thirteen vears of age. Every- 
thing depends upon the prompt appli- 
cation of some good remeay., Sena for 
the doctor at once ; put tne child in a 
warm bath up to the neck ; and, if there 
is any delay in medical attendance, give 
the following powdar : Saturated tartar 
of antimony 2 gr., calomel t gr., white 
sugar 10 gr. Mix the ipgredients in a 
marble mortar. 

CRYSTAli VAMrigH, 

Jngredientsi Equal parts of pure 
Canada balsam and white spirits of tur- 
pentine,;— Put these into a strong 
earthen jar, set the jar over a hot-plate; 
shake it occasionally. When dissolved, 
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let it settle for a day or two, and pour 
off the clear varnish for use. 

OtrcmiCBVBS. 0 

All ^cucumbers are much improved 
by,bain^ placed with the stalk down- 
ward in a jug of cold water for some 
hours before using them* A large 
cucumber may, if kept in this way, he 
used in poitichis for two or three days. 
These useful vegetables may be kept 
for » much longer period, if many of 
them are cut when at their best, laid 
carefully in a box, and buried a foot 
deep in dry sand. 

OUBIiING PLXTID. 

Jnpredients: A piece of beeswax, about 
the size of a filbert, i oz. olive-oil, i or 
2 drops of atiar of roses. — Mode: Melt 
the beeswax, add it to the oil, and scent 
with the attar of^ roses. Use it for the 
hair as required. * 

OUT FIiOWBBS, TO PBE- 
SBBVB. 

Cut flowers may be kept fresh for a 
length of time by the introduction of a 
spoonful of powdered charcoal into the 
water contained in the vessel in which 
they are' placed. Neither charcoal nor 
water will require renewal, 

CUT PLOWBBS, TO BESTOBB. 

Put the stalks into scalding-hot water, 
so as to cover about one-third of their 
length; let them stand in this till the 
water is cold, then cut off the moistened 
part of the stalk, and set the flowers 
again in cold water. They will soon, 
in this way, rccov'er their freshness. 

CUTS. 

Praw the edges of the cut well 
together, and bind it up tight with 
linen rag. Soak the rag about the cut 
with Friar’s balsam or diluted tincture 
bf arnica, in the proportion of i part of 
ayiica to lo parts of water. Both these 
prepiV^ations are so useful that tlAy 
ahould always be kept ready. In tlm 
case eff a very bad cut, the edges may 
Be drawn together with a needle and } 
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thread. It is useless to think of yplying 
plaster till the bleeding h^ ceased. 

CYDEB. {See also CIBBB!) 

Though Devonshire and Hereford- 
shire have the credit of being the cyder 
counties, still good cyder can be made 
in any place where there is a supply of 
apples and the use of a evder-press. 
The following recipe for the making 
and management of cyder has been 
used in Norfolk by the writer for many 
years, and his cyder is pronounced by 
competent judges to be of the soundest 
and best quality ever drunk. When 
bottled it will keep for several years, 
and it is as bright and sparkling as 
champagne. In this county not many 
persons possess a cyder-press, as the 
quantity of apples grown would not 
cover the expense of it ; but there are 
several places in which cyder-presses 
are to be met with in the hands of men 
who increase their small earnings by 
going round to the different villages in 
the autumn and pressing apples at so 
much a gallon for the juice extracted. 
The apples used for cyder should be a 
mixture of different sorts, among which 
the I.ontlon. pippin is reckoned as one 
of the best. It is not essential that the 
best and largest fruit should be used ; 
small apples make the best cyder, as 
heie the flavour of the peels and pips is 
stronger, and it is this which adds so 
much to tlie goodness of the cyder. The 
writer always uses 9-gallon casks, and 
he is yery carefill to have them in good 
order, and kept only for this purptise. 
Apples are generally in the best con- 
dition for cyder-making about the la- 1 
\/(ek in November or the first week in 
December, At that time fill the casks 
with apple-juice fresh from the cyder- 
press, and provide an extra ij -gallon 
of* juice for every 9-gallon cask. Set 
the casks in a. cool cellar and leave 
them to work, which they will do with- 
out* any addition beittg «iiiade to the 
juice ; for in two pr three days a head 
of loam wili be certain to a|)pear at<%he 
bunghde. Encounage the working by 
filling up the casks every day from the 
exua juice, so that all impurity may 
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run over the sideii of the ea»k and be 
got ricPof. It if an excellent plan to 
work this spare juice in clean wine- 
bottles, exactly in the fame way as the 
juipe is being votked in the cask, that 
is, by filling up from one bottle to the 
otliers, so as to purify os much as 
possible the juice with which the cask 
IS being filled up. Not one drop of 
juice should be wasted, as possibly all 
may be required before the cask is 
Imnged ‘down. This process of filling 
up must be continued for three or four 
weeks, until all fermentation has ceased, 
or nearly so. The next step is to run 
off all the liquid in each cask by means 
of a tap, into some large vessel that 
will contain it, carefully avoiding all 
shaking, and not mixing the bottom of 
the cask with the clear juice. Keep 
the bottom of the cask separate in a 
deep vessel to settle, in case it should 
be required for filling up the cask. 
Scald and drjr the casks thoroughly, 
and put the juice back again, filling 
each cask quite full from the remainder 
of the extra juice, and from whatever 
clear juice there may be in the deep 
vessel into which the bottom was put 
to settle, Wait a day or two to see if 
fermentation returns, for if it docs, the 
juice must be run oil again and the 
casks a second time scalded out. If, 
however, as is generally the case, the 
casks remain tolerably quiet, after two 
or three days they may be bunged down 
closely and left till the spring. Great 
attention must be paid to the working, 
for it is upon this that the brightness 
and soundness of the cyder mainly de- 
pend. Any time between the 20th of 
March and the aoth of April is the best 
period for bottling cyder. Draw off all 
the juice you can very carefully, and 
without tilting the cask, into a large 
tub. Then tilt very gently and draw»off 
the remainder into a vessel by itself. If 
it is quite clear, it may be mixed with 
the other ; but if not, it had bettv be 
kept by itselC Sweeten the whole 
qi^ntity with 7 lb, of the best lump 
sugar to the nine gallons. If the juice 
is rougher or stronger than usual, 1 lb. 
extra of sugar may be added to the 


above. When the sugar is weU mixed, 
bottle the eyder in clean cbohipagne 
bottles, which, if properly corked, need 
not be tied down. It is kept 
standing up. ^ 

OTBBE-OTO. . • 

IngiredmU i t bottle^ of , 
pint of sherry, 1 lemon, t lb. of 1 
sugar, grated nutmeg to taste,* f^glosi 
of brandy, a sprig of bor^C, os a spr^ 
of balm.— .* Rub off some of the 
rind of the lemon with lumps of tugur, 
and saturate all the sugar well with the 
clear lemon-juice ; then pout on 'die 
sherry and the cyder, adding the nut- 
meg and stirring all well together. 
Just before using it, add a winemass of 
orandy, and throw into the bowl a 
small sprig of borage or balm. If 
cyder-cup is iced, or a fine piece of 
broken ice be thrown into it, a nice 
summer drink will bf made, 

CYDBB CtJP, EXCEIiIiUNT. 

Ingredients : Sliced apples and 
lemons, powdered sugar, 1 glass of 
brandy, nutmeg, I bottle of^cyder, — 
Afode: •Fill the bottom of a deep jug 
with alternate layers of sliced ap{d&s 
and sliced lemons, sprinkling each layer 
with powdered sugar and ^nutmeg. 
When the jug is one-third full, pour on 
the cyder and the brandy; let it stand 
six hours, and strain it through a jelly- 
bag for immediate use. A good claret- 
cup may be made in the same way by 
using a bottle of claret instead of a 
bottle of cyder. 

CYDEB-PBESB. 

The presses used in cyder-making 
are of various constructions. The 
Scotch press is described ax a strong 
box, 3 feet square and 20 inches deep, 
perforated on each side with small 
gimlet-holes. The box is pla^ in a 
wooden frame, which projects ^ iqches 
beyond the base of it, anq in' this frame 
a groove is cut ij inch wide end 1 
iifbh deep, to receive the juice when 
pressed out of the box and conv^ it to 
the receiving-paiL The o|^ratioA of 
pressing is performed in the foHowing 
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nmmer i-^Thc box is filled with layers 
of bleaii straw a&d mashed applesi in 
the pt^portiOn of one inch of the former 
t6 two of the latter. These layers are 
piled up a foot higher than the top of 
the box,, and care must be taken in 
packing the box to keep the layers 
about an inch from the sides of it, so 
M to ^Uow the juice to escape freely. 
From the weight of the layers a con- 
siderable quantity of juice will run off 
without artificial pressure, and this 
pressure must be applied very gradually 
and increased till no more juice can be 
taken from the pulp. A box of the 
above dimensions will take a pressure 
of about two tons weight to extract all 
the juice. By means of a compound 
lever, this amount of pressure may 
readily be obtained. The box must 
have a strong wooden cover that will 
work into the opening, and to this 
cover the lever must be applied; blocks 
of wood being added to the cover to 
allow the lever to act upon it after it 
has sunk into the box, Thte press is 
one of veary easy construction, and the 
materialsi^necessaiy for making it aie 
always at hand. It is on this account 
that we have desciibed it, not perhaps as 
being the best, but the most simple ; for 
we preffr horsehair sieves, as used in 
the presses in Norfolk, to passing the 
juice through so much straw. As the 
juice ^cannot be too clear, it is a good 
Ian to leave it for a few hours to fettle 
efore potting any into the casks. 

DAIBY, THE. 

The object with which private fami- 
lies keep cows is to procure milk 
unadulterated, and sweet butter ; in 
Cffder to obtain these, however, great 
cleanliness is required, and as visitors, 
as well as the mistress of the house, 
sometimes visit ^e dairy, some efforts 
are often made to render it ornamental 
epd tdd^nmsqoe. The locality is usually 
fucea^llW to the house: it should 
neifilier he exposed to the fierce heat of 
the ^tiijimneris sun nor to the equally 
^[pfhvbnmble frosts of winter--^it must 
be (Weltered and shaded. If it is < 
$ boilding apart from the house and j 
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other offices, the walls should be tokr- 
ably thick, and if hollow, the tempera- 
ture will be more equable. The walls 
inside are best covered with Dutch 
glazed tiles ; the flooring also of glazed 
tiles set in asphalt, to resist Water; 
and the ceiling, lath and plaster, or 
closely- jointed woodwork, painted. 
The architecture of the dairy will be a 
matter of fancy: it should have a 
northern aspect, and a thatdied roof is 
considered most suitable, from the 
shade and shelter it affords ; it should 
contain at least two apartments, besides 
a cool place for storing away butter. 
One of the apartments, in which the 
milk is placed to deposit cream, or to 
ripen for churning, is usually surroundtHl 
by shelves of marble or slate, on which 
the milk-dishes rest ; but it will be 
found a better plan to have a large 
square or round table of stone in the 
centre, with a water-tight ledge all 
round it, in which water may remain in 
hot weather, or, if some attempt at the 
picturesque is desired, a small fountain 
might occupy the centre, which would 
keep the apartment cool and fresli. 
Round this table the milk-dishes should 
be ranged ; one shelf, or dresser, of 
slate or marble, being kept for the 
various requisites of the dairy-maid. 
This will be found a better plan than 
putting them on shelves and comers 
against the wall. There should be a 
funnel or ventilator in the ceiling, com- 
municating with the open air, made to 
open ^nd shut as required. Double 
windows are recommended, but of the 
lattice kind, so that they may opn, and 
with wire-gauze blinds fitted into the 
opening, and calico blinds, which may 
be wetted when additional coolness is 
required. The other apartment will be 
us^ for churning, wasrting, and s^mb- 
bii^— in fact, the scullery of the dairy, 
with a boiler for hot water, and a sink 
with cold water laid on, which should 
be rtentiful arid gj^ood. Iq some dairies 
a third apartment^ or^'^at least, a cool 
airy pantry, is requiredfor storing av’iy 
butter, with shelves ^'marble or slate, 
to hold the ^ream-jars while it is ripen- 
ing; Ind where cheeses are mode, a 
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fourth becomes xiecessaxy. I'he daify 
utensits are not numerous — thurns^ 
mUk’paiU for e^ich 
slkff of imf niilk'*t>an% mumble ^hes 
for cream £>r £im 4 y W, scales and 
weights* a portable rack for drying the 
utensils, woden bcwk, butter-moulds 
and butter-pattejts, and wooden tubs for 
washing the utensils, comprising pretty 
nearly everything. 

PaUs are made of maple-wood or 
elm, and hooped, or of tin, more or 
less omamentM. One is required for 
each cow. 

Tike hair sieve is made of closely- 
twisted horse-hai**, with a rim, through 
which the nulk is strained to remove 
any hairs which may have dropped from 
the cow in milking. 

^/fi^-^/iU/i^jareshallow basins of glass, 
of glazed earthenware, or tin, about i6 
inches in diameter at top and 12 at the 
bottom, and 5 or 6 inches deep, hold- 
ing about 8 to Ip quarts each when full. 

Churns are of all sorts and sizes, 
from, that which chums 70 or 80 gallons 
by means of a strap from the engine, 
to the square box in which a pound of 
butter is made. The churn used for 
families is a square box, 18 inches by 
12 or 13, and 17 deep, bevelled below 
to the plane of the dashet's, with a loose 
lid or cover. The dasher consists of 
an axis of wood, to which the four 
beaters or fanners are attached : these 
fans are simply four pieces of elm 
strongly dovetwed together, forming 
an oblong stiuare, wim a space left 
open, two 0/ the openings being left 
broader than the others; attached to 
an axle, they form an axis with four 
projecting blades ; the axle fits into 
supports at the centre of the box ; a 
handle is fitted to it, and the act of 
churning is done by turning the handle. 
The atmospheric chum, already 
scribed, is a recent and most valuable 
invention. 

Such is the temple in which# the 
dairy-maid {Slides should be re- 
moved both from stable and cowhouse, 
ana larder ; no r^imal smells should 
come near it, and the drainage should 
be perfect. i. 


The dttde. of the 

connd^bly in different •distsicts^ In 
Scotland, Walesa and the 

northern counties, women '^ini|k the 
cows. On some of the I|U|{e dmry 
farms in gther parts of*]Siiigmd| the 
dairy-maid takes her share >kt the 
milking; but in private families the 
milking ii generally performed by the 
cowkeeper, and the dairy-maid only 
receives the milk-pails fromhim morning 
and night, and empties and deims them 
preparatory to the next milki^^; her 
duty being to supply the ftunily with 
milk, cream, and ontter, and other 
luxuries depending on the milky 
mothers ” of the herd. 

When the dairy-maid receives the 
milk from tlie cowkeeper, each < pail is 
strained through the^air sieve into one 
of the milk-basins, xhe milk is left in 
the basins from twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours in the summer, according to 
the weather ; after which it is skimmed 
by means of the sheer, and the cream 
poured into glazed earthenwaire jarsg 
to “tufn” for churning. Spme persons 
prefer making up a separate enuming 
tor the milk of each cow, and in this 
there is some advantage. In^diis case 
the basins of each cow, for twefdays, 
would either be kept together or 
labelled. As soon as emptied, the 
pails should be scalded, every particle 
of milk washed out, and then be placed 
away in a dry place till next required ; 
all milk spilt on the floor, or on the 
table or dresser, must be cleaned up 
with a cloth and hot water. Where 
very great attention is paid to tho.^ry, 
the milk-coolers are used laiger m 
winter, when it is desirahle to retord 
the cooling-down and increase the 
creamy deposit, and smaller in suoamer, 
to hasten it ; the temnetato^ required 
being from 55® to w. In summer it 
is sometimes expedient, ^ in very sultry 
weather, to keep the dairy fr^ and 
cool by sttspimamg cloths dipped in 
chloride of iMne across the 

In some dairies it is usual to chum 
twice, and in others three times a week ; 

H 
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Baivy-maid* 


the latter produces the best butter, the 
formet the greatest quantity. With three 
the proddee should be twenty- 
seiee>^ tio ^ihilrty quarts i day. The 
dahyddi^ should chum everi' day 
when very hot, if they are in full milk, 
ahdevd^eecond day in more temperate 
besides supplying the milk 
az^ apam required for a Ihjge esta- 
blu^lideiit. The churning should always 
• hi the morning : the dairy-maid 

WtU hnd it advantageous in being at 
6d churning mornings by five 
oVloek. 'The operation occupies from 
tfi^enty minutes to half an hour in 
summci# and considerably longer in 
winte^. A steady uniform motion is 
necessary to produce sweet butter; 
neidic^ too quick nor too slow. Rapid 
motion causes the cream to heave and 
swell, fitun too much air being forced 
into it 3 the result is a tedious churning, 
and soft, bad-coloil>ed butter.* 

In spring and summer, when the cow 
has her natural food, no artificial colour 
is required ( but in winter, under stall- 
^e colour is white and tallowy. 
Somepeti^s prefer a higher colour, and 
^is is communicated by mixingiU little 
j^nely-powddred amotto with the cream 
befoid putting it into the churn ; a still 
more m^uml and delicate colour is 
comaiumcated by scraping a red carrot 
into a clean piece of linen cloth, dipping 
it into water, and squeezing it into the 

cream* 

Aa soon as the butter comes, the milk 
is poured off, and the butter put into a 
sh^ow wooden tub or bowf, full of 
pure spring watet'r in which it is washed 
and ' - . 


off the water, 
and renewing ft tuitif it comes away 
pei^Mly from milk. Imperfect 
wariiihg Is the frequent ^use of bad 
huttrir, and in nothing is the skill of 
dwu^y-nudd tested more than in this 
^ ^ memtover, it is one irt which 
of habits ^d person are 
^ saty* tn this operation we 
I FhylUs^s neatr and 
dy dean hand ; Ibr no meoWrical 
ban weU onttlfo 

ro^mlBtorentd. 

of ^ chnndn^ and 


butter-making over, the butter-milk is 
disposed of: usually. In Englaqd, it 
goes to the pigs ; but it is a very whole- 
some beverage when fresh, and soihe 
persons* like it; the disposal, therefore, 
will rest with the mistress ; the dairy- 
maid’s duty is to get rid of it. She must 
then scald with foiling water and scrub 
out every utensil she has used; brush 
out the churn, clean out the cream-]ars, 
which will piobably require the Use of 
a little common soda to purify; wipe 
all dry, and place them In a position 
where the sun can reach them for a 
short time to sweeten them. 

In Devonshire, celebrated for iU dairy 
system, the milk is always scalded. 
The milk-pans, which are of tin, and 
contain from lo to I2 quarts, after 
standing lo or 12 hours, are placed on 
a hot plate of iron, over a stove, until 
the cream has formed on tlie surface, 
which IS indicated by the air-bubbles 
rising through the milk, and producing 
blisters on the surfaceK:oating of the 
cream. This indicates its appi^oach to 
the boiling point ; and the vessel (s now 
removed to cool. When sufficiently, 
that is, quite cool, the cream is skimmed 
off with the slice : it is now the clotted 
cream for which Devonshire is so 
famous. It is then placed in the churn, 
and churned until the butter comes, 
which it generally does in a much 
shorter time than by the other process. 
The butter so made contains more 
caseine than butter made Ui the usual 
way, but does not keep so long. 

It is. a question frequently discussed 
how far it is economical for families to 
keep cows and make their own butter. 
It is calculated that a godd cow costs 
from May i to October i, when Well 
but economically keot, £5. 6d. ; 

and from October t to April 30, 
£10. 2s. 6d. During that tSmq She 
shdtild produce 227 lo. of butter, be- 
sides the skimmed milk. Of course, if 
new milk and cream ure required, that 
wiUaliminish tlKiMpmdtityjof butter. 

Besides chuiifleg |ild keeping her 
dairy in order/ the ffairy-mrid hM 
charge of tim wihohu produce, handing 
k oyer to the cook, butler, or 
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Da mp Beda» 

inaid,«as required ; and ahe will do well 
to l«feep an exact a<sJOunt both df ^hat 
she receives and how ahd whun she 
disposes of it. 

DAMP BSD8* 

Few things are more dangerous than 
damp beds. No beds should ever be 
allowed to become so. The presence 
of damp may be detected, and, if not 
very bad, may at the same time be cured 
by the use of a warming-pan. The 
moist air of a damp bed carries away 
tlie natural heat of the body with a 
most daUgtfouB tapidlty. The body 
becomes chilled, disease and, often, 
death ensue. Srt up all night rather 
than sleep ih a damp bed j or, if you 
are only suspicious of dampness, and 
wish for a ntghVs rest, wrap yourself up 
in the blanket and cover yourself with 
aff the clothes you can find, so as to 
allow no escape of heat. 

DAMP WAtiliS. 

If all houses were built as they should 
be, widi hollow walls, there wouM be 
few or no complaints of damp walls. 
Another thing very important to be 
attended to in order to preserve dry 
walls is to set a course of slate in cement 
while building, as soon as the wall 
leaves the ground-line. This, if pro- 
perly done, effectually prevents all damp 
from rising. Neither of these simple and 
most excellent preventives adds any- 
thing material to the cost of the budd- 
ing; while hollow walls make the 
building much stronger. The sknd used 
in plastering must also be taken into 
account. Fuver or pit sand should be 
used, but not sea sand, which is always 
liable to be affected by the dampness of 
the atmosphere. It is a usual thing in 
newly-built houses for the walls to 
exude the moisture which has beemused 
in making the plaster; thb is colled 
“sweating;** and as often as this 
appears, the walls should be •wiped 
quite dry, * * 

in aU 

tiropiieal Cases* 

Make an infoMou of daudelion-floWens 


Desltoe»s;»t0tellsysi> 

to t ^n^of ^ It sbi^ 

to minutesa povit it ttS ittto a wutei 
bottk, and take, sither sUmetebed ot 
not, 1 or ft wine^taste iiihisloii 
daily. 

D ANDBipp, tmmaot 
In^eSients: I pint Of water, 
i pint of distilled vinegar. Mix 
these, and well wash the eoobi nl 
hair with the mixture night and memtAg. 

DEAPNB8S, TO BPXiilQV)ll, ^ 
Deafness arises from so many^ Wlbtisa, 
that the same remedy wStf noh m^r- 
tunately, in all cases givO lenef^ The 
following have been Irtlowtt Often to 
prove beneficial. I part 
of the juice of fresh foxglove, a( pafts of 
brandy. — Mode: Bruise ijp a Imortar the 
flowers, leaves, and stmks of fresh- 
growing foxgloves; press Out ftie /nice, 
and add to it douMe its quantity of 
good brandy ; bottle ft for use ; at 
night-time drop from the pohit of a 
knitting-pin one drop of file extract 
into the ear. Also moisten a piece of 
cottdh-wool with some of,the juice, And 
put^his into the ear ; rempve it in the 
morning ; repeat this operation till the 
deafness is relieved. Ear-ache and 
deafness are sometimes connected with 
chronic ulceration In the internal or 
external part of the ear, when injections 
of warm water and soap are advisable. 
In this case there is somelttnes a con- 
stant fetid discharge, for which the 
following mixture is recommended 
Take of oxgall, 3 drachms; balsam of 
Peru, I drachm. Mix. A dtOP or 
two to be put into the eUT With a little 
cotton. When deafness arises from 
deficient secretion of wax, take qll of 
turpentine, 4 drachm ; oUve-CU|. lil 
drachms. Mix them. Two drops to be 
introduced into the CaV at bedume. 
When deafness^ Urbes ftom ft obOhcition 
of too mUch w|ix, aud is eaperi- 
unced on the drdm pf thu ^ iuject 
twarm watef with a gUtta-pwSbftxynuge 
made for the putp^Cj^ snd ^ch fin 
be pu^j^ at any cht- 

misrs* Them are various mechameol 
il z 
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Deowafr Stoppera, 

^pUonoes for the ridleC of dearness. 
The taost simple is the ear-trumpet, 
made of tin or silver, or any metal in 
the shape a horn. The or 4 anic 
vibrator, sold by Messrs. Solomon, of 
Albemarle-stneet, Piccadilly, is a neater 
instrumenti ahd in many cases is found 
to answer. It tits into the ear, and is 
on this account hardly perceptiblo. 

DBOAXTTIQE 8TOFFEBS. 

Stoppers of glass decanters frequently, 
rom a varied of causes, become so 
fixed that they cannot be removed 
without danger. Whenever this is the 
case, place a little sweet oil with a 
feather round the stopper and the neck 
of the decanter, and set it near the fire. 
When tolerably warm tap the stopper 
gently on all sides with a light piece of 
wood, and it will soon become* loose, 
or the neck of the^i decanter may be 
rubbed shamly with a piece of list ; the 
friction will expand the glass of the 
decanter, and in this way set the stopper 
free. Greai care must be taken that 
the stopper is not broken. 

30EOA37T3DBS, TO OIiEAN. '' 

Roll up in small pieces some •soft 
brown or blotting-paper; wet them, 
and soap them well. Put them into 
the decanters about one-quarter full of 
warm water; shake them well for a 
few minutes, then rinse with clear cold 
water ; wipe ^he outsides with a nice 
dry cloth, put the decanters to dram, 
and when dry they will be almost as 
bright as new ones* This is the best 
and safest mode of cleaning decanters. 
Some persons, however, use a little 
fine sand, and others egg-shells crushed 
into small pieces, wm^ are shaken 
about ip the glass with cold water : a 
beauifill polim may be given by this 
means. 

WINE. 

most wines this is not a diificult 
opeiation; but with those which deposit 
f 4micate hand and much eau^ 
tiqa, ate required. And even with the 
gim^ bare, It is at times impossible 
with delicate wines not to injure the 


D epilatory. 

crust, either in drawing the cor^ or 
tiltingthebottle. A very neat little instru- 
ment for the decanting of wine, which 
effectually meets all the dlf^culties of 
an unsteady hand, has been recently 
brought into use. It is manufactured 
by Mr. Farrow, of Great Tower-street, 
London, and called “Rllis*8 Patent 
Elutriator.*^ 

DENTIPBIOSl. 

In^edtmts : a oz. of borax, 3 
of water, x teaspoonful of tincture of 
myrrh, I tablespoonful of spirit of 
camphor. — Mode: Dissolve the borax 
in the water, and before it is qiute cold 
add the myrrh and spirit of camphor. 
Bottle this mixture for use. Wash the 
teeth daily with a soft brush, with this 
mixture diluted, in the proportion of 
one wine-glass of the mixture to half a 
pint of tepid water. This is a most 
excellent dentifrice for preserving the 
teeth, and it is especially useful when 
the teeth and gums are tender. 

DENTIPBIOB, QXnNIEB, 

Is a fine tonic for the teeth and gums. 
Take 6 oz. of prepared oyster-shell 
coloured with red bole, or a like 
amount of red coral; mix with 2 
drachms of myrrh, 30 grains of disul- 
phate of quinine, and as muefi scent of 
any kind as is agreeable. 

DEPILATOKY. 

I. Inpedients: 8 02. of newly-slaked 
lime, i^oz. of pearlash, i oz. of sul- 
phurct * of potash. — Mode: Reduce 
these to a fine powder in a mortar, and 
keep this powder in a well-corked 
bottle. When wanted for use, make a 
little of the powder into a paste with 
warm water, and apply it immediately 
^ ^ the part from which the hafir is to be 
remdved, and which must first have 
been well soaked in warm Water. 
Should this appfic^on when retnoved 
^ause* irritation tq we 1)09, wash the 
part with warm water to which h^ 
Been added a little aromatic or cono 
mon vinegar. Irritation fi^equently oc- 
curs ^ore the depilatory is removed ; 
in this case wash it oil at once with 
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» Depresalon of Bptoita^ 

warm water. Mix 3 oa, of qvicklimo 
with ^ oz, of orpiment ot 'tesSgox (sul- 
phuret of ar$enk) : bolt mixture 
in I lb. of strong alpine lye j then tiy 
Its strength by dipping a feather into i^ 
and Svhen the due falls off, the nisma 
(as it is called) is quite strong enough. 
It is applied to the human skin by a 
momentary friction, followed by wash- 
ing with warm water. Such a caustic 
liquid should be used with the greatest 
circumspection, beginning with it some- 
what diluted. A soap is sometimes 
made with lard and the above ingre- 
dients ; or soft soap is combined with 
them ; in either case to form a depila- 
tory pomade. The rusma should never 
be applied but to a small surface at a 
time, for, independently of the risk of 
corroding the skin, dangerous conse- 
quences might ensue from absorption of 
the arsenic. -7-3. Any of the following 
recipes may also be made use of to re- 
move superfluous hair, but gicat care is 
necessary in the application of any ic- 
medies for such a purpose :-ri. Lime, 
12 oz. ; starch, 10 oz. ; orpiment, i oz. 
Mix theiri togethci. — 2.*Sulphuret of 
arsenic, i oz. ; quicklime, 2 oz. This 
application, being virulent poison, must 
be used but seldom. — 3. Orpiment, 
I oz . ; quicklime, 9 oz. Mix with a 
little soap lees and powdered starch. — 
4. Quicklime, 2 oz. ; salt of tartar, 
4 oz ; charcoal, J oz. — 5. Quicklime, 
8 oz . ; dry pearlash, i oz. ; sulphuret of 
potassium, i oz. It must not be .applied 
more than two or thiee minutos. 

DBPHESSION OF SFIBITS, TO 
CUBB. 

Hartshorn, 4 oz. ; cinnamon, i oz. ; 
cardamoms, bruised, oz. ; caraway, 
ditto, 2 oz. ; sa^n, ^ oz. ; sherry 
wine, I quart ; brandy, x quart. Infuse 
the above in a stone jar, ciosely 
stopped, forty-ei^t hours ; then draw 
all off into a cold still, and let it drop 
on 4 oz, of sugarcandy. ThA put 
into small phials, which cork and seal, 
^ he dose of the above must be pro- 
portioned to the age and state of the 
patient. Half a wineglass in a little 
water will generally be found beneficial. 


*l>iaxThce4» 


IngredieHts: tsSttgilass, r oz. ; dis- 
tilled vinege^, 5^ oz. ; spints^of wine, 
2 oz, ; gum'-ammeniat^ ^ ^ 
mastic, 4 oz. — Modfi; Mix qrell and 
keep in a bottle tightly corlced, 
Anothir Reiipe^ veiyb useful ibr join- 
ing China, glass, &c. Soak a little 
fine isinglass in water until it is quite 
soft, tlien* dissolve it in prdc^ spirit, 
stirring m a little resin varnish. 

Another , — Take rpugh XUsstau isin- 
glass; soak it in sumcient water to 
make it sofl, then dissolve it' in proof 
spirit, and add a little resin Yaroish, 

DIABBHCEIA. 

The diarrhoea with which ehildren 
are so fiequently affected, espdbially in 
infancy, should demand the nurse^s im- 
mediate attention, •and when the secre- 
tion, from Its clayey colour, indicates 
an absence of bile, a powder composed 
of 3 giains of grey powder and % grain 
of rhubarb, should be given twice, 
with an interval of four hours between 
eachadose, to a child from one to two 
years, and, a day or two afterwards, an 
aperient powder containing the same 
ingredients and quantities, with the ad- 
dition of two or three grains gf scam- 
mony. For the relaxation consequent 
on an overloaded stomach, or acidity in 
the bowels, » little magnesia dissolved 
in milk should be employed two or 
three times a day. 

When much griping and pain attend 
the diairhoea, half a teaspoonful of 
Dalby’s carminative (the best of all 
patent medicines) should be given, 
either with or without a smdll quantity 
of castor-oil to carry off the exciting 
cause. 

For any form of diarrhoea that, by 
excessive action, demands a speedy 
correction, the most eflicaaous remedy 
that can be employed in all ages and 
conditions of chudhood Is the tincture 
^of kino, of which fsoxa lO to 36 drops, 
mixed with a little sugar aud ^ater in 
a spoon^ are to, be ^ven every two or 
three hours till the undue action has 
been checked. Often the change of 
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Diarrhoeft, Bem edy for. 

diet to tice^ milk* or the substitu- 
tion pf animal 'for v^etable food, or 
vi(t correct an unpleasant 

and almost chronic state of diarrhoea. 

A veiy Excellent carminative powder 
for flatufent ^fants may be kept in the 
house^ and emploved with advantage, 
whenever the chila is in pain or griped, 
by dropping J grains of oU of aniseed 
and 2 iA pjeppermint on ^ oz. of lump 
sugar, and rubbing it in a mortar, with 
a drachm of magnesia, into a 6ne 
powder. A small quantity of this may 
be given ip a little water at any time, 
and always with benetit. 

DIAIlBHCBAi BEMEDY EOB. 

A most valuable remedy for diai rhoca 
is burnt rhubarb, given in poit wine, 
milk, or water ; fiom 5 to 10 grains is 
sufficient for a dose^ The manner of 
preparing it is to burn the rhubarb 
powder m an iron crucible, stirring it 
till it is blackened ; then covering it 
closely in a jar ; the drug loses two- 
thirds of its weight by incineration, 
and is nearly tasteless. 

Another Recipe . — A winegla«:sfhl of 
strong miut-tea, with half a teasfioon- 
ful of carbonate of soda m it. To be 
taken three or four times a day. 

Anotfter.-^Kn excellent remedy may 
be extemporized as follows : — Half a 
teaspoonful of prepared chalk, 10 drops 
Df laudanum, a drop of oil of pepper- 
mint, in half a wmeglassful of cold 
water. 

BrCiAPIDATIOlfS. 

At the termination of a lease, sup- 
posing he has not done so before, a 
Mudlord can, and usually does, send a 
surveyor to report upon the condition 
of t^nementir and H becomes his 
duty to ferret out evciy defect. A 
^odhird may drag the out- 
go&g Ummt hito an expensive lawsuit, 
whki|| he no power to prevent. He 
mf eomp^ hhn to pay for re- 
iiuppovements which ho baa 
in the tenement itself, if dila« 
exist. When the lessor 
^qpH^nants to do all repairs, and tails to 


Diphtheria. 

do so, the lessee may repair, and^ de- 
duct the cost from the rent 

DWING-TAB Wa. TO KEEP tN 
OBBEB. 

Use no mats and no extra cloths; 
but immediately the dinner-cloth is re- 
moved, well rub the table while still 
wai m from the dishes. 

DINEEB8 A IjA BUPSE* 

This is a fashion now frequently 
adopted. The table is laid out with 
plate and glass, and ornamented with 
flowers, the desseit only being placed 
on the table, the dinner itself being 
placed on the sideboard, and handed 
round in succession, in courses of soup, 
fish, entrees, meat, game, anti sweets, 
'ihis anangement is not only elegant 
hut economical, as fewer dishes are 
required, the symmetry of ihe table 
being made up with the ornaments and 
dessert. The various dishes are also 
handed ronnd when hot ; it involves, 
however, additional and superior at- 
tendance, as the wines are also handed 
round 5 and unless the servants are 
very active and intelligent, many 
blunders are Hkely to be made. 

DIPHTHERIA. 

We gladly publish (says CM Jona- 
than) the annexed recipe from a physi- 
cian, who says that of 1,000 cases in 
which it has been used not a single 
jiatient has been lost. The treatment 
consists jn completely swabbing the 
back of the mouth of the throat with 
a wash made thus : — Table salt, 2 
drachms; black pepper, golden seal, 
nitrate of potash, aria alum, I drachm 
each. Mix and pulverize, put into a 
teacup, which half jill with boiling 
water, stir well, and then fill up with 
good'^vincgiur. Use every half-hour, 
one, two, and four hours, as recovery 
progresses. The patient vpay swallow 
% little each time. A|^ly <1 oz. each 
of spirits of ^ipentme, sweet oil, and 
aqua amntonae mixed, eatery four hours, 
So whole pf the throat and to the 
hreast^bome, keeping flannel to the 
pari 
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Dia^-oovsjBS. 

These are nia 4 e of mMy difiarent 
materials, and mus( be cleaned and 
polished with the ootn^ositions suited 
to each. All coverl should be washed 
free from grease, and wiped quite dry 
as soon as they are brougnt from table. 
Plated and silver dish-covers require 
plate-powder to polish them. 'The most 
common material for dish-covers is 
Mock tin, and those so made may be 
kept in beautiful order by rubbing them 
with a little^ sweet oil and finely- 
powdered whiting. The sweet oil 
should be rubbed on first, and the 
wliiting put on dry ; the polishing is 
finished off with clean soft rags. All 
the best covers are provided with move- 
able handles, which must be taken off 
during the process of cleaning. 

DISIITFBIGTING LIQUID. 

The following is a substitute for 
chloride of lime, and possesses this 
great advantage, that it is not so soon 
exhausted : — Take 2 tablespooiifuls of 
kitchen salt (chloride of sodium), 2 
tcaspoonfujs of red lead (deutoxidc of 
lead), a large wineglassfuf of common 
sulphuric acid, and watw. Introduce 
the solid substances into a bottle with 
some water, then add the sulphuric acid 
gradually, gently shaking the bottle at 
intervals. A portion of the sulphuric 
acid combines with the red lead, form- 
ing a sulphate, which is precipitated ; 
another portion attacks the sodium of 
the salt, and sets the chlorine at liberty, 
which is at once dissolved in the water. 
In order to use the latter, pour it into 
a saucer offering w sufficiently large 
surface for evaporation ; the chlorine 
will then be gradually evolved, and 
disinfect the apartment. 

SISOXUaBmOD STOICAPS! 

Children are very liable to have 
their stomachs out of order froijp eating 
too many'sweets and other indigestible 
f^, and in the snmiuer-time espe- 4 
cially from eating too much fruit. In 
all such cases administer the following 
mixture : — Ingredients: i o*. of pow- 


pomefitiio 6eyvuinta» 

dered rhubarb/ i of jp$rbonate .of 

so^ \ oz^of powdere^ 

Mix all these wiMl nnd heep 

them rfti a bottle corlwd ^ use when 
! requisite. Give halt ^ fNuipooiiful 
or a teaspoonfui (according the age 
^of the child) ; mix very* emoOthly in 
about half a wineglass of lyaim w^er. 
A drop or two of pep|fbM||it may be 
added if desired. 

DOG-BITB. 

Wash the part thoroughly! then sock 
it freely ; finally touch it all over with 
lunar caustic. When there is a doubt 
as to the health of the animal, and the 
d()g is supposed to be mad, the only 
safe method to prevent the absorption 
of the poison is to have recourse to the 
surgeon’s knife, by which every particle 
of the surface with which tfie saliva pf 
the dog may have come in contact must 
be cut away. • 

DOMESTIC SBBVANTS. 

These are so called from living within 
the same house {domus) as their masters 
and mistresses. The word “menial,” 
though it is generally objected to, as a 
icrni of degradation, has literally the 
same meaning, for it is derived from 
the Latin word ntasnta, which signifies 
the “walls of the house,” The^ servants 
who come under this denomination are 
housekeepers, ladies’-maids, house- 
maids, cooks, kitchen-maidi, nurses, 
butlers, valets, coachmen, footmen, 
grooms, gardeners, and others of like 
occupation. A governess, though she 
lives in the house, is not a domestic 
servant. It is the custom of “Society” 
to abuse its servants; a /af<m deparler^ 
such as leads their lords and masters 
to talk of the weather, and, when 
rurally inclined, of the crops, leads 
matronly ladies, and ladies just entering 
on their probation in that honoured and 
honourable state, to talk of servants, 
and, as we are tPldf wux eloquent over 
the greatest nlc^ue in while taking 
a quiet cup pf teq, Vpung men at their 
clubs also like tp abuse th% **fellowfi,” 
perhaps not without a certam pi^de 
and pleasure at the opportunity of inti- 
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mating that tbeyettjoy such appendages 
to their state* ^ It is a conviction of 

Society that the race of good ser- 
vants has died out, at least in Kn£land, 
although they do order these things 
better ip France ; that there is neither 
hdnesty, "^scientiousness, nor the 
carelhl and industrious habits which 
distinguished the servants of our grand- 
mothers and great-grandmothers ; that 
domestics no longer know their place ; 
that the introduction of cheap silks and 
cottony and> still more recently, those 
ambiguous ^‘materials” and tweeds, 
liave removed the landmarks between 
the mistress and her maid, between the 
master and his man. 

When the distinction really depends 
on things so insignificant, this is very 
probably the case ; when the lady of 
fashion chooses hdr footman without 
any other consideration than his height, 
shape, and tour mire of calf, it is not 
surprising that she should find a do- 
mestic who has no attachment for the 
family, who considers the figuie he 
cuts behind her carriage, and the late 
hours he is compelled to keep, a full 
compensation for the wages he e'kacts, 
for the food he wastes, and for the per- 
quisites he can lay his hands on. Nor 
should the fast young man, who chooses 
his groom for his knowingness m the 
ways of the turf and in the tricks of low 
horse-dealers, be surprised if he is some- 
times the victim of these learned ways. 
But these are the exceptional cases, 
which prove the existence of a bettor 
state of things. The great masses of 
society among us are not thus deserted ; 
there are few families of respectability, 
from the shopkeeper in the next street 
to the nobleman whose mansion digni- 
fies the square, which do not contain 
Uiuoug iheir'iiependants attached and 
useful somnUi ; and where these 
absent there are good rea- 

soUa "Hiu sensible master and 

knoUr, that if servants 
ph ^them for their means of 
turn they are dependeoty 
on wtWf Servants for very many of 
the eoKidlbits of life ; and that, udng 
a prop^ amount of care in choosing; 
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servants^ and treating them like rca^ 
sonable beings, and making sliglit ex- 
cuses for the shortcomings of human 
nature, they will, save in some excep- 
tional case, be tolerably well served, 
and, in most instanc^^ Surround them- 
selves with attached domestics. 

This remark, which is applicable to 
all domestics, is especially so to men- 
seivants. Families accustomed to such 
attendants have always about them 
humble dependants, whose children 
have no other prospect than domestic 
service to look'forward to ; to them it 
presents no degradation, but the re- 
verse, to be so employed; they are 
initiated step by step into the mysteries 
of the household, with the prospect of 
rising in tlie service, if it is a house 
admitting of promotion, — to the re- 
spectable position of butler or house- 
steward. In families of humbler pre- 
tensions, where they iqust look for 
piomotion elsewhere, they know that 
can only be attained by acquiring the 
goodwill of their employers. Can there 
be any stronger security for their good 
conduct, — any doubt that, in ,|he mass 
of domestic servants, good conduct is 
the rule, thyeverse the exception ? 

The number of the male domestics 
in a family varies according to the 
wealth and position of the master, 
from the owner of the ducal mansion, 
with a retinue of attendants, at the 
head of which is the chamberlain and 
house-steward, to the occupier of the 
humbler house, where a single foot- 
man, or’ even the odd man-of-^l-work, 
is the only male retainer. The ma- 
jority of gentlemen’s establishments 
probably comprise a servant out of 
livery, or butler, a footman^ and cbach- 
man, or coachman and groom, where 
the horses exceed two or three. Of 
female servants ako, the number varies 
according ’ to dreumstances. In a 
general way, cook, Imusemakh lady’s- 
maid, ^and nursh are r^uired. The 
duties of all these dohl^tic servants will 
be detailed under thelf difierent namesv 

No house can be comfoitable or 
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Drawings, to Varnish. 
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health V where the drainage is bad. 
Good drainage is one of {he chi^f es^en« 
tials in eveiy houses Unfortunately, 
until of late years, Vety little attention 
has been paid, to drainage ; and it is 
frequently very after a house 

has been built, to set this point right, 
which should have been attended to in 
the original construction. Drains there 
must be in every house, and these should 
be constructed, not of bricks and mor- 
tar, but of glazed earthenware pipes, 
put together with good cement, and pro- 
perly trapped to prevent the rising of 
any foul air. The “siphon trap** is a 
very useful invention, and so is the 
“ bell trap *’ also ; and if these be used, 
and kqjt well supplie4 with water, 
there ought to be no occasion to com- 
plain of bad smells. Drains, however 
well constructed, will not take care of 
themselves, though they are too fre- 
quently left to so. They may go on 
safely for a timci^but accumulations will 
take place, which must be removed, or 
the drains will become choked. Sinks 
in back kitchens are fruitful sources of 
bad smelly, simply because servants 
will force down them lefuse which they 
were never intended to carrj^off. The 
drain of a sink should always be pro- 
vided with a trap and grating, and these 
should be so fixed that they cannot be 
icmoved. Everything that will not 
pass the grating should be removed with 
the hand, and got rid of elsewhere ; and 
occasionally hot water should be poured 
down the sink to clean away all grease 
which, by hanging to the sides of* the 
drain, in time chokes it up. Perio<licalIy 
all drains, from inlet to outlet, should be 
looked to by some one who understands 
the matter. They should be flooded or 
well washed out, and the traps examined. 
A little chloride of lime or some of 
Burnet’s disinfecting fluid will be fowid 
very useful on such occasions. Every 
dram at its outlet should be provided 
with a grating, which will prevent^ the 
rats from womng into it. 

iffiAwziras, TO vabstish. 

I . Boil some clear parchment-cuttings 
in water, in a glazed earthen vessel, till 


they produce a very clear size ; strain 
it and keep it till wanted, then give the 
work two coats Of Che size^ passing the 
brush |;iuiclcly oyer it,^ so^ as not 
to disturb the colouil— Mb: 1 oz. 
of Canada balsam and a oa« of ^irits of 
turpentine together, then sh^tne print 
or drawing with a solution of isinglass 
in water, and when dry apjply 4 he t|ur« 
nish with a camel-hair brusm 

DEINE FOB CONSUMFTrVB 
PATIENTS. ^ 

Ingredients: i teacup of* barley-* 
water, ^ teacup of new milk^ 5 grains 
of nitre, sugarcandy.— Let the 
barley-water be thi^, and well boiled, 
before the other ingredients are added. 
The drink should be taken just warm, 
the first thing in the morning and the 
last at night. If the patient be subject 
to night perspiration, the last dose 
should be taken at 9 h earlier hour, or 
the nitre omitted. This drink, if per- 
severed with, will be found to afford 
great relief ; it is so simple that it will 
not interfere with any medical treat- 
ment. 

DBINK, A VEBY STBENOTH- 
ENING. 

Beat the yolk of a fresh egg with a 
little sugar ; add a very little brandy ; 
beat the- white to a strong froth, stir it 
into the yolk ; fill up the tumbler with 
new milk, and grate in a little nutmeg. 

DBOWNING. 

This is one of the most frequent 
causes of death by suffocation. — Treats 
inent : Many methods have been 
adopted, and as some of them are not 
only useless, but hurtful, we will men- 
tion them here, merely in order that 
thdy may be avoided. In the first 
place, then, never hang a person up by 
his heels, as it is an error to suppose 
that-water gets into the lungs. Hanging 
a person up by his heels wpuld quite 
as bad as hanging him up by hk necki 
IP is also a mistake to suppo^ that 
nibbing the body with salt and water is 
of SQTyicQ,-^Trc^er Treatme/tt: Diiectly 
a person has been taken out of Uie 
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ProwninK. 


water, be should be wiped dry and 
in blankets ; but if these pan- 
npt be obtained,^ the clothes of the 
bystandm must be used for pur- 
pose, Ills beac^ being slightly raised, 
and any waten weeds, or froth that 
may happen to be in his mouth, having 
bw TemovecJ, he should be carried as 
quickly AS possible, to the nearest house. 
He s^uld now be put into a warm 
bath, about as hot as the hand can 
pleasantly bear, and kept there for 
about ten minutes, artificial breathing 
being hA!d recourse to while he is in it. 
Having been taken out of the bath, he 
sliould be placed flat on his back, with 
his head slightly raised, upon a warm 
lied in a worm room, wiped perfectly 
dry, and then rubbed con<.tanlly all over 
the body with warm flannels. At the 
same time, mustard poultices should be 
put to the soles of the feet, the palms 
of lire hands, and' the inner surface of 
the thighs and legs. Waim bricks, or 
iKjttles filled with wann water, should 
be placed under the armpits. The nose 
should be tickled with a feather, and 
smelling-salts applied to it. This treat- 
ment should be adopted while the bath 
is being got ready, as well as when the 
body has been taken out of it. The 
bath is not alwolulely necessaiy ; con- 
stantly rubbing the body with flannels 
jn a warm room having been found 
suflicient for resuscitation. Sir Ik 
Brodie says that warm air is quite as 
good as warm water. When symptoms 
of returning consciousness begin to show 
themselves, give a little wine, br-indy, 
or twenty drops of sal-volatile and 
y^ter. In some cases it is necessary, 
in i^bout twolyo or twenty-foqr lumrs 
Stfter the patient has revived, to blec'd 
him, for peculiar head -symptoms which 
powimd then occur. Bleeding, how- 
ever, wm in the h^s of pro^ional 
thernjimves, shonld be very cau- 
non-professional .ones 
met ihintt of it. The beet 
, J p ao in these case^ is to keep the 
Vw raised, an4 9 ool witlua 
t sSFph as that recommended for 
administer an aperient 
and to abstain from giving 


anything that stimulates; such as wine, 
brandy, sal-volatile, &c : &c, < As a 
general mle, a person dies in tJiree 
minutes and a half after he has been 
under water, It is difficult, however, 
to tell how long he has actually been 
ufii/er it, although ^ may knpw well 
exactly how long ha has ^been tn it. 
This being the case, always persevere 
in your attempts at resuscitation until 
actual signs of death have shown them- 
selves, even for six, eight, or ten hours. 
Dr. Douglas, of Glasgow, resuscitatM 
a pei-son wlio had been under water for 
fourteen minutes, by simply fubbing 
the whole of his body with warm flan- 
nels, in a warm room, for eight hours 
and a half, at the end of which time the 
person began to show the J^rsi symp- 
toms of returning animation. Should 
the accident occur at a great distance 
from any house, this treatment should 
be adopted as closely as the circum- 
stances will permit of. Breathing 
through any tube, such as a piece of card 
or paper rolled into the form of a pipe, 
will do as a substitute for the bellows. 
To recapitulate : Rub the botly dry ; 
lake matteis out of mouth ; ‘cover with 
blankets or clothes; slightly raise the 
head, and place the body in a warm 
bath, or on a bed in a warm room ; 
apply smelling-salts to nose ; employ 
artificial breathing; rub well with warm 
flannels ; put mustard poultices to feet, 
hands, and insides of thighs and legs, 
with warm bricks or bottles to armjpits. 
Don't bleed. Give wine, brandy, or 
sal-volatile when recovering, and per^ 
seven till actual signs of death are seen. 
The following observations upon 
drowning are too valuable to be omitted : 
— The proper remedies for the recovery 
of the drowned arq few and simple. 
The body should be handled as lightly 
aid delicately as possible. A$ soon as 
taken from the water jt should fie placed 
on a mattress or bjd-chail» with the head 
rais«l, and carried to the reoqiying- 
house, if there bq one at hand, or to the 
nearest convenient dwelling-house. Re- 
move the wet clothes, lay the bodj^ on 
a bed with the head raised, apd dry it ‘ 
with warm cloths and flarmels; clean 
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Drugs. 

the mqjuth and nostrils with warm 
water. If the weather be cold, light 
a fire In the room ; if warm, admit air 
freely. Whatever be the state of the 
weather, lay the Iwdy Oft a warm 
blanket, and rub it gently with flannels 
sprinkled with spirit. Cover a warming- 
pan with ilatinel, and move it gently up 
and down the spine ; apply warm hollies 
to the feet and to the palms of the 
liands. Foment the breasts also with 
hot spirits. At a regular receiving- 
liouse proper appliances will be at hand, 
under medical direction, for providing 
.11 tificial warmth for the bodjr, for bring- 
ing electricity to bear on its dormant 
organs, and for promoting respiration. 
It is impossible here to give any direc- 
tions on these points. Appliances 
which are of the greatest benefit in the 
hands of the skilful, may, by a slight 
misminagoinent, at once destroy tliat 
life which the proper use of them would 
have reanimated. In all cases of 
drowning, then, let the nearest medical 
man be sent for without a moment’s 
flelay, and attempt nothing more than 
the few simple remedies we have men- 
tioned till he pomes. In ]iis hands, in 
the absence of any proper apparatus, 
the pipe of a small pair of bellows may 
be introduced up one nostril, while the 
mouth and the other nostril are closed, 
the lungs inflated, and breathing set to 
work. 

DBUaS NBCESSABT TO BE 
KEPT OE HAND, 

It will be seen that they are few, and 
they are not expensive ; and by laying 
in a little stock of them, many of our 
recipes will be of instant value in all 
cases of accident, &c. The drugs are — 
AntimonialWine. Antimonial Powder. 
Blister Cdmpound. Blue Pill. Calomel. 
Carbonate of Potash. Compound Iron 
Pills. Compound Extract of Colocynth. 
Compound Tk^olnra of Camphor. 
Epsom SaltaT QouUupd's Extract, jfalap 
iiLPowder. linseed Qil. Myrrh and 
Ju^Pilb. Nitre. Oil of Turpentine. 
Ophim, powdered* and laudanum. 3 a( 
Ammonme. Senna Leaves, Soap 
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DuolEa» to ilfatten. 

Liniment. Opodaldocr Swuet Spirits 
of Nitre^ Tumer’a C§«utei To these 
should he add^ : Common Adhesive 
Plaster, j Isinglass Plaster. Linti A 
pair of small Scales with WeigHb. .An 
ounce and a drachm Measure^ase* A 
Lancet. A Probe, A pair off oreepS;^ 
and some curved Needles. Ko house* 
especially no house in the couptiyi 
should be without these necessaries*. 

DBUNEENNESS. 

This horrible result may be avoided 
by mixing .with the whole qWtity of 
bquor taken by the patient during the 
clay a portion of the following mixture, 
which must not exceed a tablespoopful 
or half an ounce each day. — MixHtr^: 
8 grains of tartar emetic and 4 oz. of 
rose-water. When drunkenness has 
piocceded so far as apparently to en- 
danger life, medical aid should at once 
be called in, as the teeatment mitst be 
varied according* to the condition oT the 
patient, A warm bed is desirable; 
and when any signs of life are manifest, 
the patient may have a teaspoonful of 
warm water, or a little warm winc-and- 
water; Jmt nothing further should be 
tried without medical advice* 

DKYING-GBOUND. 

This necessary appendage to a laun- 
dry should be open to the sun, but not 
too much exposed to the wind ; for 
linen that has been very much blown 
about always feels dabby, even after it 
has been mangled. 

DUCKS, TO FATTEN. 

Ducks may be fattened either in con- 
finement or with their liberty. In the 
former case, they will require a liberal 
supply of fresh water with their food ; 
and in the latter, diy food must be 
placed near the water they or 

somewhere whhin reaoh* WhjUeVar 
may be said of other fi^ 

inciiue to the opiniem tnere is 
nothing better thim fL fine 

Mllard and topwdey'-mert wf 
ducka A fe\y pieces of tuitfip may 
be supplied ta them f^d their 
meal may be mixed up with skim mi]h 
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and kitchen fat, or dripping, if it can be 
had* No birds should be confined for 
fatc^bg iong^ than three weeks. 

HlrsTIMt^. * 

T^s an operation in household 
woTk frequently called into use, and 
frequently aiso very badly performed. 
Too often the dust is not removed ; it 
is merely driven away from one place 
to about for a time, and then settle 
in another. Dust should, as much as 
possible, ^e collected and got rid of, 
either by means of the duster, or a 
brush and dust-pan. The former should, 
of course, always be shaken out into 
the air i^s it is used. While a room is 
being dusted — that is, the ceiling, walls, 
and curtains — the dusting-sheet should 
be thrown over the fuiniture, which 
should be collected into as small a 
space as possible. « This dusting-sheet, 
on removal, should be* carefully folded 
together, taken into the air and 
shaken. The furniture may then be 
dusted, and returned to the proper 
places. A duster should nevei be taken 
over furniture standing close against a 
wall, or a mark will be sure to be left 
on the paper. This remark applies, of 
course, to mantel-pieces, wheie the 
paper may be soon spoiled by the act of 
dustitig, unless the greatest care be used. 

DYB-GBEEN DYE FOR HAIR 
OR FEATHERS. 

Ingredients : I oz. of verdigris, l pint 
of gwn^water, — Mode: Mix these in- 
gredients well together, gently dip the 
hair or feathers inio the mixture, and 
shake them well to dry them. 

DY328 FOB MOSS OB GRASS. 

Fot/iV/^, get some logwood and am- 
monm, and^l them together in water ; 
for ^ loaded and alum; for diue, 
md{|^ bltte; and all other colours that 
willMissolve. ► To keep the grass toge- 
thmv riip it in a weak solution of gum* 
water; dr tmt some* gum- water in the 
dye^ which will answer the same 
purfNiSe. 


FARTHRNWABB* « 

All earthenware articles must be 
well soaked in cold water before they 
are taken into use. Common cups and 
saucers, jam-jars, basins, &c., will be 
in danger of cracking as soon as they 
are washed in hot water, unless they 
have been first soaked in cold. In the 
case of new garden-pots, the soil will 
not hold to the sides unless they have 
been soaked. 

EARWIGS, TO PROTECT 
PLANTS FROM. 

Put a water-pan round the bottom of 
the stalk, or dip a piece of wool or 
cotton in oil, and lightly tie it round 
the stalk, about a foot from the earth. 
The stakes which you put into the 
giound to support the plants must also 
be surrounded by the oiled cotton or 
wool, or the insects will climb up them 
to the blossoms and tender tops of the 
stems, 

EFFERVESCING DBAtTGHTS 

May be prepared extemporaneously as 
follows \ -Soda-water : 20 grains of bi- 
carbonate of soda, 15 grams of citric 
acid, half a tcaspoonfulof pounded white 
sugar. Potash-water: Instead of soda, 
the like amount of potash, 15 grains of 
tartaric acid, and half a teaspoonful^f 
pounded wliite sugar. For Lemonamtt 
substitute 3 drops of essence of lemon 
for the bicarbonate of soda ; the other 
iiigi’edients are the same ; While for 
add 10 grains of powdered 
g nger in lieu of the essence of lemon, 
bi every case proceed to concoct the 
dunk as follows : — Dissolve the soda, 
jiutash, &c., in a wineglastfiU of water 
*with the sugar, then add the other in- 
gredients, and drink while effervescence 
goes on.k 

EGG-FLIP. 

If^gredUfds : 4 ei^, 6 Jumps of loaf 
sugar* z quart Of boiling water, 2 
tumblers of cognab brandy, i tumble 
of old Beat up the eggs, 

omitting the whites of two of them, 
and work the sugar into them by beat- 
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Xn-Aocg* 

y- „ , ■ 

ing; pour on the waiter boiling hot, 
al^ut half a pint at a time, etirring ft 
well, and thm mix in Ihe bmndy and 
nim. 

a 

saGK'NOClQ'. Thia (a anAmorioasi 

Brink. 

IngridimU : Volka of 2 eggs, grated 
nutm^ to taste, i tablesix>oiuul of 
brown sugar, i teatsp^nful of grated 
ginger, a little grated cinnamon, i glass 
of rum.— d/Jw; Put the eggs into a 
bowl with, the nutmeg, sugar, and 
ginger ; heat over the fire almost to 
boiling, the ale, rum, and cinnamon; 
and at this stage pour the mixture 
graduallir on to the eggs, &c., whisking 
all the while. It’ will be fit todiink 
when finely frothed and sufficiently 
cool. 

saas, TO coiiOXTB. 

Take some of^ihe narrowest coloured 
ribbon, and bind it closely and neatly 
round the eggs, covering all parts, and 
securing the ends, so that the ribbon 
does not get loose. This may be done 
with a needle and thread, or by tucking 
the ends well in. The same egg may be 
bound with pieces of different coloured 
ribbon, sq as to vary the appearance. 
Boil the €p:s thus bound for ten 
minutes. When cold, remove the 
rilj^ns, and the colouring will be left 
on^e shells. The eggs may now be 
varnished, which will add much to the 
beauty of their appearance. 

EGGS, TO KEEP. 

Eggs may be kept good for months 
by any of the following methods ; — i. 
They may be dipped in boiling water 
for one minute, and kept in any cool 
place. — 2. They may be smeared over 
with grease, or covered with a^coatyg 
of veiy thin gum- water. — ^3. They may 
be laid down in jars in diy, common 
salt.— 4. Theymay be put into strong 
lime-water, following is a ^ood 
redpe.— 2J lb. of un- 
slaked lime, 6 oz. of salt, i oz. cream of 
tartar, 3 gals, of bdiling water. — 

Pour the water on the lime and salt, 


whein cold a4d the cream of tartar. 
The eggs may' be put hrtio the jar con^ 
taming this imturethenext day, 'jDl^y 
should bc| completely covered.^ ^ ' 

ELBEE-WIEB, ^ ' 

Boil elderberries in water in^the 
proportion of I gal. of elderberricfi to 
2 gals, of water. To every ga^n of 
liquor add 3^ lb. of sugar. When 
nearly cold, set the liquor to work With 
a little yeast. Tlie next day tun it| 
but leave the bung out till mi hissing 
noise has ceased. Before bunding 
down, put some spice, ginger, cloves, 
and allspice into a little muslin bag; 
boil them for a minute or two in a little 
of the liquor, and sink the bag in the 
cask by means of a small pebble put 
inside it. Four or five ounces of spice 
will be sufficient for nine gallons of 
wme. A few sloes o§ damsons added 
to the elderberries will veiy greatly 
improve the wine. 

Another Recipe . — Gather the elder- 
berries ripe and dry, pick them, bruise 
them with your hands, and strain them j 
set the Jiquor by in glazed earthen 
vessels for twelve hours, to settle ; put 
to every pint of juice one pint and a 
half of water, and to eveiy gallon of 
this liquor three pounds of moist sugar ; 
set it m a kettle over the fire, and when 
It is leady to boil, clarify it with the 
whites of four or five eggs ; let it boil 
one hour, and when it is tdmost cold, 
work it with strong ale yeast, and tun 
it, filling up the vessel from tjme to 
time with the same liquor, saved on 
purpose as it sinks by working. In a 
month’s time, if the vessel holds about 
eight gallons, the wine will be fine and fit 
to bottle ; and, after bottling, \yiU be fit 
to drink in twelve months ; but if the 
vessel be larger, it must stazid longer in 
proportion, — three or four months at 
least for a hogshead. All liqUprs must 
be fined before they are bottled^ or else 
^they will grow sharp, and ferment in 
tl^ botUes. «Add to eveiy gallon of 
this liquid one pint of strong mountain 
wine. This wme .will be veiy strong 
^and pleasant 
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Embroo^tionll^i^ BiiaiimatUm. 

Eoa bhect* 

VcA^hu: 

'tsikt of sweet oil and laudanum 
equal TOrtions^.^and half a pirtion of 
chlorblorm^ before using, shake the 
bottle, ^d avoid inhaling while rub- 
bing. 

ft 

BkB|tOIPXBir. TO CLXAK. 

Gold and silver fancy-work of this 
description may be easiest cleaned with 
a little spijdts of wine, either alone, or 
diluUfjl with an equal 'weight of water. 
The common practice of using alkaline 
or acidulous liquors is very injurious, 
and frequently destroys the beauty of 
the articles, instead ot cleaning them. 

EBIETIO DfiAtfGHT. 

Twenty grains of sulphate of zinc In 
li oz. of water. cThis draught is to be 
repeated in a quarter of an hour if 
vomiting does not take place. 

BMETIO TABTAB, POISONING 

BY. 

Seen in the form of a white powder, 
or crystals, with a slightly metallic 
taste. It is a poison, but has not often 
been known to, destroy life. — Symp- 
toms: A strong metallic taste in the act 
of swallowing, followed by a burning 
pain in the region of tlie stomach, 
vomiting, and great purging. The 
pulse is small and rapid, the skin cold 
and clammy, the breathing dilTicult and 
painfttlj^ and ,the limbs oflen much 
cramps. There is also great prostra- 
tion of strength. — Treatmmt: Promote 
the vomiting by giving plenty of warm 
water, or warm arrowroot and water. 
Strong tea, in large quantities, should 
be drunk ; or, if it can be obtained, a 
deco(t{oi> of oak bark. The after- 
treatment is the same as that for acids 
apd idkalis t the principal object in all 
these cases being to keep down the in- 
fliktumation of the parts tijliched by the 
poison by means of leeches, warfa 
pnbpy jibm^tations, fever-mUtures, and 
ve^lbwdiet. 


Epilepsy. 


J ENAMELLED LEATHEB* TO 

y^dLBAN. 

Water is sufficient to remove any dirt 
which immirs the gloss on enamelled 
leather. The leather may afterwards 
be rubbed with a dry flannel to bring 
up the polish. 

ENOAXrSTIO TTLB0, 

These tiles now so frequently Used, 
and with such (good effect in halls, 
passages, and for the flooring oi con- 
servatories, ^c., may be kept in good 
order with vbry little trouble. When 
first laid down they are liable to a mil- 
dew, which arises fi^ the water used 
in the cement for setnng them. Soap- 
and- water will not effectually remove 
this mildew ; the tiles should be washc^l 
twice a week with skim-milk. This 
will keep them quite free from stains, 
and give them a beaudful gloss. Lin- 
seed -oil may be used ' occasionally if 
they are badly stained with the mildew. 

EPILEPSY - PALLING SICK- 
NESS. 

These fils mostly happen, at any rate 
for the first time, to young people, and 
are more common in boys than girls. 
They^are produced by numerous causes. 
— Symptoms : The fit may be preceded 
by pains in the head, palpitations, &c. 
&c. ; but it mostly happens that the per»|n 
falls clown insensible suddenly, and w(m- 
out any warning ’whatever. ITie eyes are 
distorted, so that only their whites can 
he seen ; there is mostly foaming from 
die mouth ; the fingers are clinched ; 
and the body, especially on one side, is 
much agitated ; the tongue is often 
thrust out of the mouth. When the fit 
goes off, the patient feels drowsy and 
faint, and often sleeps soundly for some 
t‘mi“. — fDurihg the fit, keep 
thc^ patient flat on his back, with his 
head slightly raised, and jprevent him 
from doing any harm to himself ; dasli 
cold-water into his and apply 
smelling-salts to his nose •, loosen his 
shirt collar, ^c. ; hold a piece of wo^ 
about os thick as a fiitger— the handle 
of h tooth-brush or knife will do 
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Eruptioxu* I 


well— betweisn the two rows of t^h, 
at the t}ack part of th^ knoatn. illis 
will prevent tae tongue from b^ing 
jured, A teaspoonlul of common salt 
thrust into the patient's mmith during 
the fit, is of much service. The after- 
treatment of these fits is various, and 
depends entirely upon their causes. A 
good geneial rule* however, is alwavs 
to keep the bowels well open, and ine 
patient quiet* and free from fatigue, 
worry, and excess of kinds, 

BEUPTIONS. 

« 

For eruptions on the face, the best 
remedy is camphor spirit dabbed on the 
spot 3ller washingl^r twice or thrice in 
the day ; or the following lotion used 
every morning after washing 

Sublimate of mercury, 2 
grams; almond emulsion, half a pint. 
Mix these and bathe Um face with the 
mixture. 

EBYSIPELAS. 

As soon as this complaint shows 
itself, dust the inflamed part over with 
flour, and keep it well covered with it : 
this will exclude the air and allay urita> 
tion, which IS frequently most painful. 
Do not on any account touch the parts 
aftected. For the cure, send for a me- 
dical man. 

EUBENCE FBOM FIiOWEBS, 
TO EXTRACT THE. 

t 

T.ake any flowers you choose ; place 
a layer in a clean earthen pot, and over 
them a layer of fine salt. Repeat the 
process until the pot is filled ; cover 
cUjsely, and place in the cellar. Forty 
days afterwards, strain the essence from 
the whole through a crape by piessuic. 
Put the essence thus expressed m a 
clear bottle, and expUfte it for sp weeks 
in the rays of the sun and evening dew, 
to purify. One drop of this essence 
will communicate its odour to a pint of 
water. • • 

ESSENCE OF BOSES, 

Take 4 parts of ^ean fresh leaves of 
rose flowers — damask roses are best— 


— ^ ^ — I 1 • ' ^ i 

put them into a still with 12 parts of 
water. BislHi off pne»l|a!f$ repeat the 
process, and when a stwleot quantity 
of this (iguid has been obtained it must 
be used as water upon ftupsh tbs^lcaves, 
and the same process must be conttnued 
four or five times until tho'^umitity 
desired is obtained. If caremlly dobe, 
this essence will be vety pdwerfi^ 

ETOHINO FIitXtD FOE 

I. Iodine, I 02.; iron filings, i a 
drachm ; water, 4 oz. s mix, ana dis- 
solve. — 2. Pyroligneous uetd^ 4 02, ; 
alcohol, I 02. : mix, and a^ ytric 
acid, 1 02., all by measure, 

ETCHING GBOtTNE FOE 
STEEL. 

This may be formed of anjr substance 
capable of resisting the action of the 
etching fluid, and, at the same time, 
sufficiently soft to allcwv of the free use 
of the needle or point, and sufficiently* 
solid to prevent an mjui^ to tne desig:n 
during the **scratchiiig-in.”^I, Wlute 
wux, 2 02. ; black and Burgundy pitch, 
of each, 4 oz. ; melt together, add by 
degrees,, powdered asphaltum, 0 02. ; 
boil till a drop taken out on a plate 
will bleak when cold, by being bent 
double two or three times between the 
fingers : it must then be poured into 
warm water, and made into small balls 
for use. — 2. Linseed -oil and mastic, of 
each, 2 02, : melt together. — 3. Lin- 
seed-oil, 2 oz. ; gum-benzom and White 
wax, of each, \ oz. ; boil to two-thUtls. 

ETEBBOWS. 

Distinct pencilling and a good arch 
constitute the gieat t^eauty of the eye- 
brows. The colour depends upon 
nature and taste also. Those who dye 
their hair will be careful to use the 
same dye for their eyebrows. The eye- 
brows may be stained of a dark colour 
by many simple means ; a little "elder- 
bury juice or bunU cloyei may be used 
for the purpos^ 

Long and glossy cyeka«^ «> 
counted the most beautifuL la the 
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DICTIONARY OF USEFUL RECIPES 


Eyd-Iiotloti, 

East the traiDi^ of the evelashes con* 
stitutes one of the peculiar^cares of the 
toilette* The Cj^ca^ian ladies, who 
are» much celebrated for the buauty of 
thetr ejSasheSf^are said to cut the tips 
of frequently, that is, some ten 
or twHye* times a year, to increase their 
lehgth and b^lliancy. Of course it is 
the very sharp points only that are cut ; 
but the operation is so delicate that we 
could not recommend the adoption of 
it. The best dressing for the eyelashes 
in our option is cold spring water. 
Lon^ ^elashes are seldom preserved 
in this country after thirty years of age, 
because by general consent their growth 
is neglected. In women, as well as in 
men, .they constitute a beautiful feature, 
and add greatly to the expression of 
the eyes and eyebrows. If examined 
through a microscope when they begin 
to decline, the extremities will be found 
split ^ 

xrsrEi.i.o%ioN. 

AcetatCLofzinc, ^ a drachm ; distilled 
water, 16 oz. Mix, and dab the lotion 
on the eyes with a piece of soft rag. 

ETE*Xi0T10N, uselbl in Cases of 
Sore Eyes. 

IngredUnis: 3 tablespoonfuls of cold 
spring water, 4 drops of Goulard 
extract, 2 drops of laudanum, 15 drops 
of brandy. Mix these in a 
bottle, and bathe the eyes with a piece 
of soft sponge saturated with the 
mixture. 

ETB-WATEB. 

When the eyes are weakened or dis- 
tressed by over-exertion, few remedies 
wiU be found more effectual than bath- 
ing them every morning with clean 
spring water, in which hu been placed 
just 8 a$d|mt brandy to make the mix- 
tures 4^1% a slight stinging sensation 
' eil#j^lied to' the eyes. This weak 
dy^andi^water lotion may be kept 
_jr mixed in a botdf. Another 
jr3^*water is made by mixing 
tfiyxm of laudanum with two table- 
i^^dobfus of milk, and the same quantity 
df water. 


Eyes, the. 

Any of the following recipes may 
be tried with advantage in all cases 
%f weak eyes, especially when there is 
a tendency to watering.— r. Mix 15 
grains of sulphate of zinc with 2 oz. of 
rosewater.— 2. Mix i drachm of Gou- 
lard water and 60 drops of laudanum in 
i pint of rosewater. — 3. For a less 
powerful lotion, mix t drachm ctf Gou- 
lard water and X pint of rosewater.-^ 
4. Weak vinegar-and^water, as well 
as weak brandy-aad water, is an excel- 
lent lotion for the eyes, which should 
be bathed thoroughly with it every 
morning. 

EYES, BAD, TO OUBE. 

Dissolve a pennyworth of refined 
white copperas in a pint of spring water 
and put it into a bottle. Wash the 
eyes in warm water and bathe them 
with the above lotion. Be careful that 
none of the lotion getsdnto the mouth, 
as it is poison. 

EYES, THE. 

The eyes are so useful and so great a 
source of beauty, that every care should 
be taken to preserve them. Still they 
are very much abused. Young people 
read and work by firelight and other 
imperfect light, and after a time wonder 
that their sight becomes impaired. 
Those who are careful of their eyes will 
never use a table or a desk with their 
full face to the window ; for the rays of 
light coming directly oif the pupils 
cause a forced contractioh of them, and 
produce much mischief. Also sit at 
your table or desk when near the win- 
dow so that your face turns away from 
the window in writing. The best 
possible position for the preservation of 
the sight is to have thfe window at 
your back, and neiit to this, at the side ; 
loi«in both these cases the light can 
illumine the paper and book while its 
rays are kept fmm shining both directly 
and 4>bliquely on the e^r^lls. ^nd 
the same temarks will ap]^ to artificial 
light. It mattefs littie^^iirhat the lig'"*- 
is, provided it is deaf enough and does 
not flicker, and at the same lime that it 
does m>t shine directly on to the eyes. 
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Apply a gtngtf piaster to the side of 
the fece vjhich is k pain, f*Sr^receipe 
for ginger plasters. ) - 

FACS* TO TACT A OAST 
FBOliA. 

This is 'often done as a mould for a 
bust, or to preserve the likeness of 
a person. It is not a difficult process, 
but requires only a"* little care. Let 
the person, a mould of whose face is to 
be taken, lay down uponiiis back ; let 
the hair be tied back, or otherwise kept 
from* the fece by grease, or by flour- 
doTigh placed on it \ grease the eye- 
brows, and if necessary the beard and 
whiskers, also anoint the rest of the 
face with sweet oil ; then place a quill 
in each nostril, keeping it there with 
dough. Tie a towel round the face, 
and make it fit tight with dough also. 
The patient being thus prepared, mix 
up the required quantity of plaster 
of Paris with warm water, and just 
as it is ready to set, pour it upon 
the face, taking care that the eyes and 
mouth are closed, and the outer ends 
of the quills above the plaster. Use a 
palette-knife to spread the plaster 
evenly over all parts of the face, until 
a coating is forjned half an inch or more 
in thickness. In about two minutes 
the plaster will set sufficientiy hard to 
be removed. When dry and well 
greased, a cast in plaster may be taken 
from the mould, or, if wetted, a cast in 
wax may be taken with equal facility. 
A little warm water may remove the 
dough, frdm the face. In this 
manner casts are often taken of tumours 
and skin diseases, the wax casts being 
afterwards colour^. For wax casts, a 
go<^ composition is^ white wax, i lb. ; 
turpentine in lumps 2 oz. ; flake whke, 
2 oz . ; and vermilion sufficient to colour 
the whole. 

FAOF, WASH TO IMPBCfvr® 
THB SKIN OF, TO BEMQVB 
•'BOUQHNBSS, PiaCPMS, 

Ingredients: 1 quart of milk, J lb. 
of ptm^dered saltpetre, 2 pennyworth 


V 

oil of.auisBe^' f of oil of 

doyeSf ^ i a ^uaitar 

yinegM.-^M^^^3Put fli^|i^p<abotile, 

and lit jt stand hl^yfay in 

sand in the fuH $iin$hiqe.fos.v a. fort- 
night, without a cork, 
with a piece of muslin to ke^ otit dust 
and insects. After this the bottle may 
be corked down close, and short 
time the wash will be ready for 

FAINTING FITS \ 

Are sometimes very dangerpu^' had 
at others perfectly harmless ; the 
question of danger dependii^ 'altoitether 
upon the causes which have produced' 
them, and which are cxceedin^y various. 
For instance, fainting pr^uced by 
disease of the heart is a very series 
s3miptom indeed ; whereas that arising 
from some slight cause, such as the 
sight of blood, &c., need cause no alarm 
whatever. The symptoms’»qf ^ple 
fainting are so well known t^t it would 
be quite superfluous to enumetate them 
here. T/te treatment consists in Ikying 
the patient at full length upon hisl^ck, 
with h?s head upon a. level with the 
rest of his body, loosening everything 
about the neck, dashing cold water 
into the face, and sprinkling vinegar- 
and- water about the mouth 5 applying 
smelling-salts to the nose ; attd, when 
the patient is able to swallow, in giving 
a little warm brandy -and -water or 
about 20 drops of sal- volatile in wjter. 
Should the attack be due to disease of 
the heart, place the person in ’an::up- 
right position, and give half a tumbler 
of cold brandy-and- water*— half brtmdy, 
half water. If the attack arike from 
debility, place the patient in i£ recum- 
bent position, and administer a glass of 
sherry. Should excitement or an over- 
heated room be the cause, ^S^teHuing 
posture, and the administtafton, of a 
wineglassful of camphor julep^,.fp which 
20 drops of sal'vblatile havO bfeert added, 
are the best n^eans of recoy^i » * 

arhough an upright position ts,.as a 
general rule, advised for^thot^ who 
feint from disease of the hearti never 
allow any one who has fainted to re-' 
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wItQe thf tit cm in w upnglit 
ot 4i)tt^ pmim Those who fi^int, 
^ntewr mjsiporMi )et them con* 
tiliue» ti^fofe. as nature dictates, 
merely talsh^ tne head very slightly. 
Apply^Pmston salts to the nostrils, or 
vinegiir oh a wetted rag, or pass the 
iumciS baraing brown paper under 
the nose ; vinegar also may be used to 
,bathe the temples. Loosen all parts 
of the dress tnat cause pressure any- 
where ; open the hands and gently rub 
them; if tne extremities are cold, apply 
warmth by means of hot bottles or hot 
flannels. If it can be swallowed, a little 
hot hrandy-and-water, or a teaspoon- 
ful of sal-volatile and watei, will do 
good; Do not be in too great a huiry 
to rouse the patient in the nivt fit ; quiet 
treatment will frequently prevent a 
recurrence of the attac’c ; but should 
the fit continue longer than a few 
minutes, dash some cold water in the 
patient’s face ; if this does not succeed, 
Stand upon a chan or table and pour a 
stream of water gently upon the top of 
the head : this is an almost certain mode 
of restoration. 

FASTING. 

It is said by many able pliysicians 
that fasting is a means of lemoving 
incipient disease, and of restoiing the 
body to its customaiy healthy sensa- 
tions. Howard, the celebiated phi- 
lanthropist, used to fast one day in 
every week ; the great Napoleon, when 
he felt bis 8)rstem unstrung, suspended 
his wonted repast, and took exercise 
on horseback. 

FNATHFBB. 

At poultry is plucked, the featheis 
should be put into a large calico hag 
kept for the purpose, care being taken 
that no^ieces of skin or fiesh adhere 
to them, and the i^uills of the pinioris 
feathers being removed. 

impff -btg should be hung up in 
a dry fSy place— -on sunny days in the 
open as often as may be mit 

intp %'lbool oven, or copper that has 
Just bweti used. Every year the con- 
tents the bag, thus sweetened and 


(/SMFUl FEpiPES 

FeathmftoPje. 

prepared, may be used in stuffii^ pilr 
lowi and beds. 

FJBATTBBSt TO mSlMX. 

All undyed feathers may be gently 
washed in a warm soap-lather, and 
rinsed out* in warm and cold water. 
The operations must be performed very 
lightly. The feathers may then be 
dried before the fire aftd curled, if re- 
quired, by means of a steel knitting- 
pin, upon which each portion of the 
feather is pressed with the thumb white 
it is drawn briskly over it. 

Another Dissolve 4 oz. of 

white soap, cut small, in 4 pints of water, 
model ately hot, in a basin, and make 
the solution into a lather by beating it 
with a small rod. Then introduce the 
feathers, and rub them well with the 
hands for five minutes. They are next 
to be washed in clean water, as hot as 
the hand can bear it. 

FEATHERS, TO DTE. 

Feathers, whether fpr the purpose of 
making feather-flowers, or for rosettes 
or bunches for children’s hats, may be 
dyed different colours by veiy easy pro- 
cesses. Those also which have naturally 
no decided tint may be improved in 
colour by the same means, taking care 
to use the dye which comes nearest to 
their natural tints. Of the composition 
of the different dyes we shall speak 
presently. The first thing necessary is* 
to put the feathers into hot water for a 
few seconds, and to let them drain 
before they are put into the dyes. This 
IS all that is required by way of pre- 
paration. They will, of course, be still 
damp when put in but they need not 
lemain long in the diffe^ent mixtures, 
only just sufficient time to let the colour 
soak well mto them. On being xe- 
mpved, they should be rinsed two or 
three times in clean cold water. This 
applies to all the dyes, with the excep- 
tion of the red ; and in this case it wilt 
be ‘Well to rinse only once, ahd dry 
as soon as possible. 

Composition of dyes for feathers 

Alix ind^o liquid with tur- ‘ 
meric and pour boiling water over it; 
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in thU ihixtUT^ let the^satke»$ $iajime? 
till thV Itctjutred the^ 4^ptk of 
colour needed. 

Z//r«-.w-jPut ob<Mtt « t^pcm^U 
of cudbe^tr into a quart of boiling water, 
let the solution Au§mer a few intnutes« 
then steef> the feathers in it If a small 
quantityr of eream-of-tartar be added to 
the dye, it Will tttm the colour from 
lilac to amethyst 

dye may be obtained by using, 
according to the depth of colour needed, 
three or four pink saucers, such as may 
be bought at any eolourman’s, steeping 
them in a quart of boiling water with 
a little cream of tartar. In this dye 
the feathers may he several hours. 

JC&jf . — The best red dye is to be 
obtained by dissolving in i quart of 
boiling water I teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar, l tablespoonful of prepared 
cochineal, and then adding a few drops 
of muriate of tin. 

Yellmv, — Put a tablespoonfiil of the 
best tuirnenc into a quait of boiling 
water, and when well mixed put m 
the feathetb. Any shade of yellow 
may be had by increasing or decreas- 
ing the quantity of turmeric ; if a little 
soda be added, the tint will be a good 
orange. 

Alter dyeing, the feathers should be 
spread out on a clean cloth befoie a 
clear fire, or on a warm stove, and as 
soon as they begin to dry, each feather 
should be taken by itself and carefully 
brought into shape by gently ilrawmg 
It between the finger and thumb, and 
curling it, if necessary, with the* back 
of a knife or a knitting-pin. 

Other Recipes pr Dying Feathers are 
— Black: For ±o lb. of feathers, a 
strong decoction is made of 25 lb. of 
logwood in a proper quantity of water. 
After boiling it for six hours, the wood 
is taken out, 3 lb. of copperas #ie 
thrown in, an^ after continuing the 
ebullition for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
the copper is taken fronf the fire. "Fhe 
feathers are then immersed by hanotiils, 
tjproughly soaked, and worked about, 
and left in for t^wo or three days. 
They are next cleansed in very weak 
alkaline ley, and soaped ^ee several 




fill black. ' The acetute dr 
to answer better than sulph^ ^ i 

mordant, For dyeing otheii 
the feathers shquld be pjavicittsiy well 
bleached by the action of tfie ^un 4md 
dew, the end of thetubeheuigeutaWr|i 
like a toothpick, and the 
planted singly in the grass. Ailer fifteen 
days* exposure, they are to cleansed 
with soap, as above described* 
coiotir, or pmk^ is given with safflower 
and lemon-mice ; DeepRed^ by a boiling- 
hot bajh of Brazil-woixi, after uhiming. 
— Crimson : The deep red feathers are 
passed through a bath of cudbear,-^ 
Prune dc Afonsteur : The deep red is 
pissed through an alkaline bath. — 
Blues of rjery shade arc dved with the 
indigo oat. — Yelltr^: After aluming 
with a ba^h of turmeric or woad. Other 
tints may be obtained by a mixture of 
the above dyes. 

PBVBB MEDIOINB. 

Ingredients : i pint of camphor- water, 
14 oz. of mindeseious spirit, 4 oz, of 
sweet spuit of nitre, 2 lumps of loaf 
sugar. 

Mode: Put these ingredients into 
a bottle, and mix them well by shak- 
ing. Give 2 tablespoonfuls of this 
mixture at bedtime for an adult, I for 
a child of twelve years, and half a tea- 
spoonful for an infant. 

PEVBB MIXTUBB. 

Mix a drachm of powdered nitre, 2 
drachms of carbonate of potash, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of antmionial wine* and a 
tablespoonful of sweet spirits of nitre, 
in halt a pint of water. 

FBVBHISH COXiB, mVMVT 
FOR. 

Keep in bed for the day, And take 2 
tablespqofifuls of the following mixture 
three times ip iwenty-fottr hours 
Mixture : Add 4 oz. of powdet^ sper- 
maceti, 4 oz. of nitre drops, and a' little 
powdefed white sugar, to r# pint of 
well-made barl^-water. It will he 
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fouml of great benefit to pntHhe feet 
in hot mtet into which a spoonful o^ 
mustard has been stirred* on going to 
bed. • * 

^ \ 

to kbep. 

Select sound and very ripe filberts; 
take^them from the Imsks, and put 
them into dnr stone jars, which must be 
tied over with brown paper. If kept in 
a tolerably dry cellar, or any cool place, 
they will be good all the year. Filberts 
will not keejj long with the husks upon 
them. They soon become mouldy, and 
b^ve an unpleasant flavour. If, how- 
ever, the husks be removed, as directed, 
when quite ripe, the nuts may bh kept 
in a stone jar, tied over with btown 
paper, in any place whatever, not very 
dry or very damp. Xn this way we 
have kept them plump and fresh till the 
following summer.# The Turkish mode 
of keeping filberts is to remove the husks 
when quite ripe, to rub the nut dry with 
a coarse cloth, then sprinkle a little salt 
in a stone jar, and place the filbeits in 
layers, sprinkling a small quantity of 
salt between each layer. The jar to be 
set in a dry place. 

FIIiTEB. 

Earthenware filters, properly con- 
structed and ready for use, may be 
bought at so cheap a rate that, wheie 
they can be had, it would be folly to 
mako any substitute. Where they can- 
not be obtained, how’ever, a useful filter 
may be made out of any earthen vessel 
shap^ as a garden-pot, by inserting a . 
finely-perforated tile about two inches I 
from the bottom, placinguponit alayerof 
charcoal four or five inenes deep, and 
then a layer of clean sand of the same 
depth. Cover tfie whole with another 
piece of finely-perforated tile. Pour the 
water upbn the top, and it will come 
out pure at the hole at the bottom of 
AcpoU 

EOB WIOTB. e 

up to a froth three ncw-laUl 
with their shells. Draw off abau't 
a piul of the wine, and beat it in with ’ 


them. Draw the bung, and while the 
egg is frothing, stir it gently into the 
cask at the bunghole, usitig a short 
stick so as to disperse it over the whole 
surface of the wine. The bung may be 
left out for a day or*two, if necessanr. 
These finings will be more effectual it a 
little isinglass be dissolved in the pint of 
wine before it is beaten up nwth the 
eggs. 

FIBB ABOUT THE BBE8S OB 
PEB80E, TO EXTIEOUISH. 

Everybody knows by experience that 
draught takes an upward direction, and 
that all fiames have consequently a 
tendency to rise. The first thing, there- 
fore, to be done by those who have 
taken fire is to throw themselves down. 
If nothing is near to cover them, let 
them roll over and over to stifle the 
flames by their own weight ; but if any- 
thing be fortunately at hand, a blanket, 
carpet, or rug, let them roll themselves 
up m it as tight as they can, so as to 
' exclude all air, and compress the flames ; 
the head, of course, must be left un- 
covered, or the confined smoke will 
cause suffocation. In all cases of fire, 
evciy moment is important. There is 
no time to run for assistance. It may 
be sought for by cries and screams, ^but 
the sufferer should never move about to 
seek for it. These plain directions in 
the case of fire ought to be well im^ 
piessed upon the mind of every one. 
Accidents from fire to the person are so 
frequent and often so appalling, that 
every one ought to be taught what is 
best to bc^ done. 

FIBE IN HOUSES, Ac., TO EX- 
TINOUISH. 

Houses, especially in ejowded cities 
and towns, are so liable to take fire, 
inut no house ought to be considered 
pioperly constructed which has not 
some means of escape for the inmates, 
eitl>?jr by a trap in the^rpof of easy 
access, ^or through gai;efVindoWs and 
along safe balcottles to the roofs 
other houses. And with these means . 
of escape every otte residing in the house 
ought to W familiar. On the first 
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Fire, to Belease Aaimelf. 

alarm^f fire, every inmate j5hoQl<|: b6 
aroused, and while s(>me are engaged in 
extinguishing the fire and wideavonring 
to save property, it should be the special 
object of one, at any xate, to take care 
that all are alive to the sense of real 
danger, and prepared to save them- 
selves. Cut oif au draught as much as 
possible by keeping doors and windows 
shut ; collect all pails and other things 
that will serve as buckets ; arrange a 
gai^ from the nearest pump, and pass 
on water from hand to hand, returning 
the empty buckets by the same means, 
so that a continuous supply may be 
l)oured upon the part on lire. If the 
fire has occurred at night-time, and the 
inmates are roused from bed with but 
little time to escape, let them use blan- 
kets and pieces of carpet as coverings, 
and without a mementos delay avail 
themselves of the readiest method of 
saving their lives. With a wet hand- 
kerchief before their mouths and eyes, 
and by crawling, on their hands and 
knees, they may escape through such 
dense smoke as would be certain death 
if the attempt were made in any other 
way, for the lower pait of a room is 
always more dear than the upper, and 
the wet handkerchief somewhat clears 
the way for them* Should it so happen 
that from the fierceness of the flames all 
Ollier means are cut off, and no assist- 
ance is at hand, it is but the work of a 
moment, if any way practicable, to 
push the feather bed out of the window, 
tie the sheets and blankets tc^ether by 
the comers, and having made one end 
fast to the bed-post, to let oneself down 
to tlie ground. 

FIBS, TO BBBBASE ANIMALS 
IN OAS3D OF. 

It is a well-known fact that animals, 
especially horses, are so stupefied* at 
fire, that they will not only make no 
effort to move, but in general resist all 
attmpts to make them move. « Ex- 
perience has proved that the only 
<Aiectud plan to get horses out of a 
stable in case of •fire, is to put their 
harness on, and when this is done they 
will quietly follow the groom. No 


n; 

time shodld be Iosif imeantying this plan 
into efibet^ if done in laiknb ww never 
beenknbwn tofidbv • 

FIBN-IBONS, TO BNS/ VBOM 
BUST. 

Polislied- fire-irons, when not in use, 
should be kept In baisebSgs ; jniy 

be smeared over with fresh mutton siret 
melted, and then dusted all over With 
powdered Ihne ; or beat z drschms pf 
thinly-sliced camphor into 3 lb. of fresh 
hog’s lard till dissolved, adding as much 
black lead as will make the lam a slate- 
colour. Lay this mixture thickly over 
fire-irons, grate-fronts, or any polished 
steel, and they will never rust. The 
grease must be removed by washing 
with hot water, and the steel dried 
carefully. 

FIBBPBOOF MQ^ITAB. 

Mix together, with the re(niisite>kpian- 
tity of water, two-thirds of the best lime 
and one-third of Smith’s black dust. 
This is an excellent mortar to set fire- 
bricks at the backs of grates, &c. 

FIBBPBOOF FAFBB. 

Drop the paper sheet by sheet into a 
weak solution of alum, and throw it 
over a line to dry. Try a small piece 
in the flame of a candle, and if not suf- 
ficiently prepared, dip and dry the 
sheets a second time. This prepara- 
tion will render all textile fabrics in- 
flammable. 

FIBBFBOOFING FOB 7BX- 

TILB FABBICS. 

A very excellent method of rendering 
textile fabrics fireproof without injuring 
their colour, whatever it may ^ con- 
sists in dipping them in a smntion con- 
taining 35 per cent, gum, 35 per cent, 
starch, and 30 per cent, of thecbmpcmnd 
which is obtained by dissolving super- 
phosphate of lime, decomposing the 
salt by excess of ammonia, filtering, 
purifying with animal charco^ concen- 
trating by evaporation, decoi^posing 
,with 5 per cent, silex, evaporating to a 
crystalline mass^ and then diying and 
pulverizing. 
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Fires* tiightipK.&o. 

vime. TH9 UGHTiira and 
JtANAGBMBNT OF. 

Fires rooms of all kinds are 
common enWgh. No dwelling-houses, 
however poor their inmates, can, in 
this countiy* do without them, and any 
one would imagine that servants must 
havd plenty of experience as to the best 
method of lighting them, and as to 
their after-management. And yet how 
very few servants can light a fire 
properly^, vor even light it at all without 
hlling the room, and perhaps the whole 
house* with smoke. The great art in 
lighting a fire is to make tlie coals burn 
with the smallest amount of wood or 
kindling, as it is sometimes called, and 
without any injury or inconvenience of 
smoke. The whole matter depends 
entirely upon the way in which the fire 
is laid before the light is put to it. 
Inste|^ of being laid forward on to the 
top bar of the grate, and so covered 
with fresh coal, that there is not the 
slightest room for draught up the 
chimney, the material sHouid be laid in 
a sloping direction to the back of the 
grate, and piled up as a con6. The 
grate should -be well cleared out from 
9ie bottom ; the wood or kindling laid 
crossways upon it, cinders placed upon 
this, and some small pieces of fresh coal 
piled upon the cinders in such a way 
that there is a free passage for the smoke 
between all the material. If the grate 
has not had a fire in it for some time, 
it is an excellent plan to burn a piece of 
paper in it to warm the chimney, and 
secure an upward draught before at- 
tempting to light a fire. As a proper 
precaution against smoke, never set 
light to a fire without first opening the 
doOr of the room. Very often it may 
be desitabie to open the window, for 
n^ng sl^uld be left undone which 
diminish the chance of smoke, 
will be, however, but little fear 
of sihokii^ if the directions have 
kftS sbictly attended to. There is 
of lighting a fire, whlch^s 
and very useful also, 
fito is required to be kq?t 
Hfolr a loikg Ume in a room> for 


Fires, Iiighting, Ac. 

the purpose of airing it ; but i*’* does 
not answer where , great warmth and a 
cheerful fire are the objects to be at- 
tained. The plan alluded to is to make 
a common grate answer for a time the 
purpose of a deseeding flue, and in 
lighting the fire at the top instead of, as 
is usual, at the bottom, to usethedown- 
'‘ward draught of the chimney for the 
uipose of very slow combustion. The 
re is laid and lighted in the following 
manner :—Clear the grate of all cinders; 
put a sheet of thick brown paper closely 
over the bottom oi it, and upon this fill 
it up with coal, level with the top bar. 
Upon the top of this bank of fresh coal 
light a small fire with a few shavings 
and cinders. This fire from the de- 
scending draught of the chimney will 
burn downwards ; it must never be 
stirred, nor must fresh coal be added to 
it. Combustion will be very slow, and 
the fire will keep alight for a very long 
time — at any rate for twenty hours, and 
often for a much longer period. Upon 
the subject of the management of fires, 
we cannot do better than quote some 
very excellent remarks of a writer who, 
about the beginning of the present 
century, devoted much time and atten- 
tion to matters of domestic economy. 
“ Nothing,’^ says Count Rumford, 
“ can be more perfectly void of common 
sense, and wasteful and slovenly at the 
same timCj than the manner in which 
chimney hres, and particularly where 
coals are burnt, are managed by 
servants. They throw on a load of 
pals at once, through which the flame 
is hours in making its way; arid fre- 
quently it is not without much trouble 
that the fire is prevented from gbing 
quite out. During this thbe no heat is 
communicated to the room, and wfiatis 
still worse, the throat of the chimney 
i.'* eccupied merely by a heavy deilse 
vapour, not possessed of any consider- 
able degree of heat, and oonsequetitly 
not •having aas^city, Hie 

current of Warch air fibrn the room 
Which presses ihtd the bnimney, erosiJC^ 
ikpon the curretife of l^eaVy stnokf wWfch 
rises slowly from the fire, obstructs it 
in its ascent, and beats it back into the 
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room 1 h«nce it is that chimitiftjrs so 
often smoke when tpo huige ,a qusniity 
of fires^ cpal is put ttt^on the fire. Bo 
many eoeli should never be put iipon 
iJie fire at*onoe as to prevent the free 
passage of the fiame between them. In 
short, a fire should never be smothered, 
and when proper attention is paid to 
the quantity of coal put on, there will 
be veiy little use for the poker ; and 
this fact will contribute very much to 
cleanliness, and to the preservation of 
furniture. Those,” he continues, “who 
have feeling enough to be made miser- 
able by anything careless, slovenly, and 
wasteful, which happens under their 
eyes — who know what comfort is, and 
consequently are worthy of the enjoy- 
ment of a clean hearth and cheerful fire, 
should really either take the trouble 
themselves to manage their fires (which 
indeed would be ratlier an amusement 
to them than a trouble) or they should 
instruct their servants to manage them 
better.” There can be no doubt that 
the too frequent use of the poker is not 
only very wasteful, as regards the coals, 
■but causes a great deal of unnecessary 
dirt and dust m a room. With proper 
care in putting on coal and filling up 
a fire as it is needed, the use of the 
poker may, in a great measure, be dis- 
ensed with, very few cinders will 
e made and a uniformly good fire 
maintained. If, however, the fire is 
suffered to get very low and bum 
hollow, it must of course be put toge- 
ther ; and in this case all cinders and 
ashes should be put on with tht shovel 
before fresh coal is added. It is an 
unneat plan, and always makes a bad 
fire, to put fresh coals on first, and then 
throw the cinders on the top of them. 
So, also, when wood is burnt, the fire 
should De stirred together, and the 
wood put oA it before any fresh coais are 
added. A most delightful and cheer- 
ful fire Is Aaade with wood and coal ; 
but there is no economy in the^use of 
wood ; it does not save the coal, but 
^ helps to bum it out much foster than 
when coal is used alone. .Indeed, wood 
as fuel will haidly pay for the labour 
of (mtting it up. Tnose to wh<»n ex- 


pense ds imy object had for better 
spend theif money in coal than Vood. 
It is not desiiuble to born' wood in 
bedrooms ; the gas adsin|^ from it is 
very injurious to the 

yisH, »ro OHOOSK. , • 

The eyes should be .bri^hti the gills ^ 
of a fine clear red, ‘the b5jy stiff, the* 
fiesh firm, yet elastic to the touch, and 
the smell not disagreeable^ 

FISH. TO PBBSEBTfil 

AIiIVB FOB TBAifSPOBT. 
IN a PBOM PXiAOE TO 
PliAOB. 

Stop up the mouths of the fish with 
crumbs of bread steeped in biitidy, and 
pour a very small quantity of btaixdy 
into them ; pack them in clean straw. 
The fish will become quite toqjid, and 
in this state may be kept ten or twelve 
days. When puts into water they will 
gradually recover after three tir four 
hours, 

PITS. 

Fits come on so suddenly^ often 
without even the slightest warning, 
and Inay prove fatal so quickly, that 
all people should be acquainted at 
least with their leading symptoms and 
treatment, as a few moments, more or 
less, will often decide the question 
between life and death. The treat- 
ment, in very many cases at least, to 
be of the slightest use, should be 
mediate^ as a person in a fit (of apoplexy, 
for instance) may die while a sutgieon 
is being fetched from onfy the next 
street. As far as the fact of Our editing 
a work for non-professional readers will 
permit, the re^er will find in this 
volume the peculiar and distinctive 
symptoms of all kinds of fits, and the 
immediate treatment to be adopted in 
each case, under the different names, 
Apoplexy, Epilepsy, foe. 

PIXTUBBS. 

In houses held under leaser tt haa 
ibeen the practice wiljh landlotds to lease 
the bare walls ot the tenement only, 
leaving the lessee to put in the stoves, 
cupboards^ and such other conveniences 
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as he at ]^s own option. 

Thcsi, exoept uMer pkrtioular circum- 
stances, tiic property of the lessee, 
and may ^ther be sold to an incomii^ 
tenant, or removed at the end of his 
term. The articles which may not be 
removed are subject to considerable 
^ doubts and aye a^ fruitful source of 
dispute Mr, Commissioner Fonblanque 
has deBned as tenants’ property all 
goods and chattels ; secondly, all arti- 
cles “ slightly connected one with 
another, and with the freehold, but 
capable of being separated without 
materially injuring the freehold ; ” 
thirdly, articles fixed to the freehold by 
nails and screws, bolts or pegs, are also 
tenants’ goods and chattels ; but when 
sunk in me soil, or built on it, they are 
integral parts of the freehold, and can- 
not be removed. Thus, a greenhouse 
or conservatory attached to the house 
by the tenant is not ^movable ; but the 
furnace and hot-water pipes by which it 
is heated may be removed or sold to 
the in-coming tenant. A brick flue 
does not .come under the same cate- 
gory, but remains. Window-blinds, 
grates, stoves, coffee-mills, andj in a 
general sense, everything he has placed 
which can be removed without injury 
to the freehold, he may remove, if they 
are separated from the tenement during 
his term^ and the place made good. It 
is not unusual to leave the fixtures in 
their place, with an undertaking from 
the landlord that, when again let, the 
in-coihiDg tenant shall pay for them, or 
permit their removal. In a recent case, 
however^ a tenant having held over be- | 
yond his term and not removed his 
fixtures, the landlord let the premises 
to a new tenant, who entered into pos- 
session, and would not allow the fix- 
tures to bo removed-— it was held by the 
coasts, on trial, that he was justified. 

A similar case oepurred to the writer : 
he Wt his fixtures in the house, taking 
a letter the landlord, undertaking 

that ^jiiih-cQming tenant should pay 
for valuation, or permit , thdz^ 

remOT^ Tbe house was let ; the land-* 
His executors, on being 
applied io, pleaded ignorance, as did 
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]S’l6dr-Colour. 

the tenant, and on being fiimished^with 
a popy of the letter, the executors told 
applicant that if he was aggrieved, he 
knew his remedy ; namely,^ an action 
at law. He thought the first loss the 
least, and has not altered his opinion. 

FLATNESS IN WINE, TO BE- 
MOVE. 

This is best done by the addition of 
a little new brisk wine of the same 
kind ; or by mixing in 2 or 3 lb. of 
honey, or bruised sultana raisins, aiul 
3 or 4 quarts of good brandy per hogs- 
head. By this treatment the wine will 
usually be recovered in about a fort- 
night, unless in very cold weather. 
Should it be wanted sooner, add a 
tablespoonful or two of yeast, and re- 
move the cask to a warmer situation. 

FLEAS. 

These pests in dogs are effectually 
prevented by providing the animals 
with fresh deal shavings for their beds. 
These beds, which dogs delight in, 
should be renewed about once a month. 
Every house dog should be washed, at 
any rate, once every week with warm 
water and soft soap. If the fleas are 
very abundant, the skin should be 
dressed once or twice with Keating’s 
powder, 

FLESH - COLOUR, DYE FOB 

SILK STOCKING'S, &;o. 

Wash your stockings clean in soap- 
and-water, then rinse them in hot 
water ; If they should not then appear 
perfectly clean, cut ^ oz. of white soap 
into thin slices, and put it into a sauce- 
pan half full of boiling water ; when 
this soap is dissolved, cool the water in 
a pan, then put in the stpekings, aud 
boil them twenty minutes; take them 
out, «nd rinse them in hot water; in, 
the interim, c^ur three tablespooi^uls 
of purple archil into a wesh-hand basin 
half ^1 ^f hot ; Jput the stock-, 
irigs in this dye-water, and ^hen of the 
^ha^e called h&lt^oUPpt lilac, take, 
them from the dye^wajtef, ai^d;:Blightly 
rinse them in cold water; when dry, 
hang in a close room, in which 
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Flesh- worm* on the Bhin. 

burn .sanie sulphur ; when; are 
evenly bleach^ to the {shA^^e required 
of flesh-colomv take, them the sul- 
phuring-room, and finish them hy rub- 
bing the right side with a clean flannel. 
Some persons calender them ^terwards. 
Satins and silka ore done just the same 
way. 

PIiBSH-WOBMiS ON THE SKIH. 

When blaclc spots (*' flesh-worms, 
as they are called) become troublesome, 
.it would be advisable to adopt the fol- 
lowing remedy, which, though simple, 
is veiy efficacious. ; Mix some flour of 
sulphur in a little milk ; let it stand for 
a couple of hours; and then, without 
disturbing the sulphur, use the milk as 
a lotion, to be well rubbed into the 
skill with a towel. Almost immediately 
afterwards, the skin may be v/ashed 
with soap and cold water. Cold cream 
should be rubbed in at bedtime. The 
spots will shortly disappear. 

FLIES. 

Both the common fly and the blow- 
fly are great pests in houses. Much 
damage may be prevented by destroy- 
ing them at the proper season. Kill 
all you can in winter and early spring, 
and as soon as sWarms appear in the 
windows, sweep them with a soft brush 
into a basin of boiling water. Fly- 
papers sold by chemists and most 
grocers are very useful, and should be 
strewed about when flies abound. It 
is not safe to use any poisonous liquid 
to destroy flies ; they may dip , their 
feet only in it, and carry it where it 
may do hann. The following compo- 
sition is efficacious, and can be used 
without, fear bf injury; — Mix well to- 
gether 1 teaspoonful of black pepper, 

2 teaspoonfttls of moist sugar, and 2 
tablespObnfiils of cream ; place a little 
oHt in a saucer wh 6 re flies abound. N o 
flies will come near any place where 
cr^sote Is kept. Common pyroligneous 
acid will ansi^r the same purpose. • 

FLIES <to preirent them eettUng on 
* Pleturea^ Ploture-fipameai * and 
other Furaitid^e). 

Soak'a lazge bundle of leeks for five 


Fiom^tbfhir. 

or six days fix a pail of Wteir,^ahd then 
wash the piemres, 

FLOO:i^BOABDS« 

Much inconvenience is^'^fien ex- 
perienced in houses from, the Imperfect 
way m which floor-boards ate laid down 
in rooms; not unfrequently the openings 
between the boards are so wide, and the 
draught comes up with such, force, that 
in wintry weather the whole carpet & in 
a state of agitation. The boara were 
close when the floor was first laid, and 
the fault is generally considered to test 
altogether with the builder, who is ac- 
cused of having made use of unseasoned 
limber. The fact is, that however well 
seasoned the timber, floor-boards will 
always get away from each other in 
process of time, unless they are pro- 
perly laid down. If floor^boards that 
have been in use a hundred years were 
taken up, their edges fresh planed, and 
then laid down again as close to each 
other as nails can hold fhem, they 
would in a few years show chink^ The 
whole fault is in planing the edges; 
The edges of floor-boards should be left 
as rough as the saw' cuts them, and 
then when laid down close, if well 
seasoned, they will never open. This 
is a simple fact not generally known to 
builders or architects, or, if known, 
generally lost sight of in flooring room.s. 
To remedy the evil after* the floor is 
laid, the best plan is to have thin strips 
of wood, brushed with hot glue on both 
sides, placed in the cracks and well 
hammered in ; some persons recom- 
mend for this purpose the use of gutta^ 
percha, which should be warmed, and 
with a heated iron pointed along the 
joints : care must be taken to keep the 
joint level with the rest of the 'flooring. 
When the lessexpensive proce^of wood- 
stopping is used, the joints can be 
planed over, and the whole flooring 
made as even as one board. 

FLOOiEUQLOTH8» TO CLUAK. 

floor-doths am best kopt in order 
by dusting them with a and 

g^tly nibbing them with a vmxed 
flannel When washing is neoessary, it 
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should bfe^. dofi# by c^tly wiping the 
sui^ace with a soft &nnel dipped in 
skim ^ilk ; on no account idiould hot 
\vatcr, seap, Of a scrub-biiish be used 
tofloor-cioihs; milk gives a most beau- 
liAil polish; waxed dannel in general 
prcMiuces^kn unpleasant slipperiness, 
which is nut the case with the milk. 

FLOOBINO, CHBAi» AND 
C^OOD, FOB SHEDS, BARNS, 
MAiiT-HODSES, &o. 

Take two-thirds of lime, and one-third 
of coal ashes well sifted, and about half 
this quantity of good loamy clay. Mix all 
well together, and make it into a mortar 
with clean water, tempering it well. 
Let it lie in a heap for eight or ten 
days, then temper it again. Leave it 
in a heap for three or four days longer, 
and repeat the tempering, beating it 
Well, and working it till it becomes 
ouite smooth, tough, and gluey. In 
this state it is fit for use ; and the 
groundwork being levelled, it may be 
spread on with a shovel, and smoothed 
with n trowel, so as to leave an even 
eoatitig about 3 in. thick, 'Phis opera- 
tion should be performed in dry, hot 
Weather, when the clay would set, and 
the flooring become as haixl as a stone. 

FLOORS AND OOABSB ARTI- 
CLES OP WOOD, TO CLEAN. 

. Matifiais: i lb. of slaked lime, i lb. 
of soda, 6 quarts of water. — Mode: 
Boil the ingredients in the water for two 
hours, let the water settle, and strain i*^. 
Use the liqiiul warm and wash me 
floors, &c., With it with a flannel. 

FLOWERS, TO Bfe VI VE WHEN 
WITHERED. 

Plunge the stems into boiling water, 
Ubd keep them there till the water is 
Wld. They will quite revive. The 
stems may then be cut, mid the flowers 
put to stahd in eoid water* 

JTXildiD KAXa-OVB. 

I pint of red wmeft x 
ihjfya. Of common salt, t drachms of; 

of iron, 1 drachm of oakle of 
Oopper^ i drachms of powdered galkj^ ; 
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Fomentations. 

Mode: Boil the wine, salt, and sulphate 
of iron for three or four minutes, then 
add the oxide of copper; replace the 
vessel on the fire for two minutes; re- 
move It, and stir in the powdered galls. 
When quite cold, strain it. Before 
using the dye, wash the hair well in 
plain tepid water, then soak it tho- 
roughly with the dye. Leave it for a 
few minutes, and then, rub the hairtpiite 
diy with warm linen towels. 

PLY-SPOTS. TO REMOVE. * 

Dip a camel-hair brush into spirits 
of wine, and apply it to remove fly- 
maiks. Care is required in the use 
of this remedy, as the spirits of wine 
will injure many materials* 

FLY-WATBR. 

Dissolve 2 drachms of extract of 
quassia in half a pint of barley-water ; 
add a teaspoonful of moist sugar, and 
set the mixture about in plates or 
saucem where flies abound. 

FOMENTATION FOB ACITTB 

PAIN. 

Take 2 oz. of poppy-heads bruiied, 
4 oz. of elder-flowers, 3 pints of water ; 
let them boil for fifteen minutes, then 
strain off the liquor. Steep flannels in 
it, and apply them quite hot to the part 
affected. 

FOMENTATION FOB BTD- 

MACH*ACHB. 

Mix mustard and hot water In the 
proportion of two tablespoonluls of 
mubtard to a quart of Water. Apply 
this fomentation with flannel. 

FOMENTATIONS 

Are generally used to effect, in a 
part, the benefit produced the 
whole body by the bath; to which 
a sedative* action is occasionally given 
by the use of root?, herbs, or other in- 
gn^ients; thh dtiject being to relieve 
the intemkl orgajii,^M ilhe throat, or 
muscles round sU by exeiting a 
^«ater flow of to the skin &ver, 
me affected part. As the real ng^t of 
relief is heatf the iomentation should 
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always be as hot as it oan comfbttabl^ 
be borne, and, to insinm affisct, should 
be repeated every half*hoiitv Warm 
duicls are applied M ordel* to tender^ the 
swcilitig which accompanies indamitta** 
tion less painful, by the greater readi- 
ness with which the skin yields, than 
wlien it is liarsh and dry. They are of 
various kinds; but the most simple, and 
oftentimes the most useful, that can be 
employed, is “Warm Water.** Ano- 
ther kmd of fomentation is composed of 
dried poppy-heads, 4 02. Break them 
to pieces, empty out the seeds, put them 
into 4 pints of water, boil for a quarter 
of an hour ; then strain through a cloth 
or sieve, and keep th$ water for use. 
Or, camomile-floweis, hemlock, and 
many other plants, may be boiled, and 
the part fomented with the hot liquor, 
by means of flannels wetted with the 
decoction. 

CoM^ when applied in excess to the 
body, drives the blood from the suiface 
to the centre, reduces the pulse, makes 
the breathing hard and difficult, pio- 
duces coma, and, if long continued, 
death; but when medicinally used, it 
excites a reaction on the surface equi- 
valent to a stimulating effect : as in some 
cases of fever, when the body has been 
sponged with cold Water, it excites, by 
reaction, increased circulation on the 
skin. Cold is sometimes used to keep 
up a repellent action, as, when local 
inflammation takes place, a remedy is 
applied, which, by its benumbing and 
astringent effect, causes the bio^, or 
the excess of it in the part, to recede, 
and, by contracting the vessels, pre- 
vents the return of any undue quantity, 
till the affiectUd part recovers its tone. 
Such remedies are called Lotions^ and 
should, when used, be applied with the 
same j^rsistency as the fomentation; 
for, as the latter should be renewod as 
often as the heat passes oilfv eo the 
former should be applied as aa 
the heat flrom the wh deprives ap- 
plication of Its et^td* 

• PettkicH mfo ohlf another form of 
fomencadotit thmign thiedy used for 
abscesses. Hie mgredient best suited 
for a poultice is that which retains heat 


the longest; Of ditsd iogtiMlieiitSi die 
best are linseed-meal, hrao, ehdbtead 
Bnui seared into a ae ft |^n he re- 

heated, will be found the cl||»ifest and 
most useful ; especially fqr sore throats. 

POOTlCAir, TyUTSMB OP 

Where a single footnian, or odd man« 
is the only male servant, then, What- 
*ever his ostensible position, he is ie- 
quired to make himself gettei^y Useful, 
He has to clean the kmves and shoes, 
the iurniture, the plate; ai&sWer lihe 
Visit 01s who call, the drawing-room and 
parlour bells, and do all the errands. 
His life is no sinecure; and a methodical 
arrangement of his time will be neces- 
sary m order to perform his many duties 
with any salisfoctioh to himself or his 
master. 

The footman only finds himkelf iti 
stockings, shoes, agd washing. Where 
silk stockings, or other extra articles of 
linen are worn, they are found by the 
family, as well as ms livery, a wotking 
dress, consisting of a pair of overalls, a 
waistcoat, a fu^n jacket, with d white 
or jean one for ^imes when he is liable 
to be tailed to answer the door or wait 
at breakfast; and, oh quitting the ser- 
vice, he is expected to leave behind 
him any livery had withih six months. 

The footman is expected to rise early, 
in order to get through all bis dirty 
woik before the family are stirring. 
Boots and shoes, and kniVes and forks, 
should be cleaned, lamps inusetrimthed, 
his master’s clothes brushed, tlie lUmi- 
ture rubbed over ; so that he may put 
aside his working-dress, tidy hhttsell, 
and appear in a clean jean jacket to lay 
the cloth and piepate brCakflut for the 
femily. 

Having got through hid dirty WOHt, 
the single footman had no# td dean 
himseif and prepays the breekihsl. He 
lays the cloth on the table) 'Over it the 
breakfkst-cioth, add sdi m breah^t 
things in order^ and thhn prOdeeda to 
wait upon his mastdh if bo hasduy of 
Ale dutiea t)f a Valet to yeiform. 

Where a valet is ndt kept, a bortioh 
of his duties fiills to the footman^ share 
— blushing the clothes among others. 
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Whei^ th« hat ia ailk, it requites brush* 
ey4K^4iy nHth a soft brush ; after 
nun, it r(^mt«8 striping the \i*ay of the 
nap befp^ drying^ when nearly 
di^. bmsmng with the soft brush and 
with {(Iw hat*st|ck in it. If the footman 
is reqmrc4 to perform any part of a 
vslet’a duties, he will have to see that 
the housemaid lights a fire in the dress- 
ing-rppm ii^ due time; that the room is* 
dusted and cleaned ; that tlie wash- 
hand-ewer is filled with soft water; and 
that the bath, whether hot or cold, is 
ready when required ; that towels are 
at hand ; that hair-brushes and combs 
are properly cleansed, and in their 
laces ; that hot water is ready at the 
our ordered ; the dressing-gown and 
slippers in their place, the clean linen 
aired, and the clothes to be worn for 
the day in their proper places. After 
the master has dressed, it will be the 
footman’s duty to restore everything to 
its place properly cleansed and dry, and 
the whole restored to order. 

At breakfast, when there is no butler, 
the footman carries ^ the tea-urn, 
and, assisted by the iRusemaid, waits 
during breakfast. Breakfast over, he 
removes the tray and other things off 
the table, folds u|) the breakfast-cloth, 
and sets &e room in order, by sweeping 
up all crumbs, shaking the cloth, and 
laying it on the table again, making up 
the fire, and sweeping up the hearth. 

At luncheon-time nearly the same 
routine is observed, except where the 
footman is either out with the carriage 
or away on other business, when, in the 
absence of any butler, the housemaid 
must fissist. 

Fordipner, the footmanlays the cloth, 
taking care that the table is not too near 
the if there is one, and that possage- 

rcNpni isleft. A table-cloth should be 
laid Withoift a wrinkle; and this requires 
two : ov^r this the slips are laid^ 

wbimi ^ iisualiy removed preparatory 
tp imfo dessert on the table. He 
^epl# uiives^ forks, and glasses, with 
plates for each person. Thih 
dofl|p|e places chairs enough for the 
IW^ribjiting them equally on each 
sidie. table^ and opposite to each 
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a napkin neatly%lded, within it a piece 
of bread or small roll, and a knife on 
the right side of each plate, a fork on the 
left, and a carving-knife and fork at the 
top and bottom of the table, outside the 
others, with the rests opposite to them, 
and a gravy-spoon b^ide the knife. 
The fish-slice should be at the top, 
where the lady, of the house, with the 
assistance of the gentleman next to her, 
divides the fish, and the soup-ladle at 
the bottom; it is sometimes usual to add 
a dessert-knife and fork ; at the same 
time, on the right side also of each 
plate, put a Wineglass for as many 
kinds of wines as itjs intended to hand 
round, and a finger-glass or glass-cooler 
about four inches from the ^ge. The 
latter are frequently put on the table 
with the dessert. 

About half an hour before dinner, he 
rings the dinner-bell, where that is the 
practice, and occupies himself- with 
carrying up everything he is likely to 
require. At the expiration of the time, 
having communicated with the cook, 
he rings the real dinner-bell, and pro- 
ceeds to take it up with such assistance 
as he can obtain. Having ascertained 
that all is in order, that his own dress 
is clean and presentable, and his white 
cotton gloves are without a stain, he 
announces in the drawing>>room that 
dinner is served, and stands respectfully 
by the door until the company are 
seated : he places himself on the left, 
behind his master, who is to distribute 
the soup; where soup and fish are served 
together, his place will be at his mis- 
tress’s left hand ; but he must be on the 
alert to see that whoever is assisting 
him, whether male or Ibnale, are at 
their posts. If any of tlm guests has 
brought his own servant with him, his 
place is behind his master^s chair, ren- 
dering such assistance to others as he 
can, while attending to his master’s 
wants throughout dinner, so that 
cvery^guest lias what hdi reduii^. This 
necessitates both i^iinty and intelli* 
g^ce, and should be'^ done without; 
bustl^ without asking any questions, ex- 
cept where it is the custom of the house 
to nand round dishes or winc^ whenit will 
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he necesiSary to mentiotilfe atiu(e|t and 
unobtAwiye nuuincrj of 

you present ' , ; ' 

SaU-cellaxsanbnld be placed oh the 
table in numb^ sufficient fpr the guests, 
so that each may help himself, or, at 
least his immediate neighbours. 

While attentive to all^ the footman 
should be obtrusive to none ; he should 
give nothing but on a waiter, and always 
hand it with the left hand and on the 
left side of the person he serves, and 
hold it so that the guest may take it 
with ease. In lifting dishes from the 
table, be should use both hands, and 
remove them with care, so that nothing 
is spilt on the table-cloth or on the 
dresses of the guests. 

Masters as well as servants sometimes 
make mistakes ; but it is not expected 
that a servant will correct any omissions, 
even if he should have time to notice 
them, .although with the best inten- 
tions j thus it would not be correct, 
for instance, if he observed that his 
master took wine with the ladies, as 
some gentlemen still continue to do, 
but omitted some one, — to ^ nudge 
liim on the shoulder and say, as was 
done by the servant of a Scottish gentle- 
man, ** What ails you at her in the 
green gown?” It will be better to 
leave the lady unnoticed than for the 
servant thus to turn his master into 
ridicule. 

During dinner each person’s knife, 
fork, plate, and spoon should be changed 
as soon as he has done with it; the 
vegetables and sauces belonging .to the 
different dishes presented without re- 
mark to, the guests ; and the footman 
shoula tread lightly in moving round, 
and, if possible, should bear in mind, 
if there is a wit or humorist of the 
party, Whose good things keep .the 
table in a roar, that they are not 
expected to reach his ears. * 

In opening wine, let it be done 
l^uietly, and without shaking the bottle ; 
if crusted, let it be- inclined ttf the 
crusty side,, and decanted while in that 
t>osition. In opening champagne, it is 
not necessaiy to* discharge Jt with a 
pop; properly cooled, the cork is easily , 


extracted Wthbut ;^ when 

the pork is oav theyoputa ht the Isdttle 
should w^^ With hi^ldn ov^ 
the footthan's am; * " ''^3“ 

At the end of the fftisi iibttce 

is conveyed to the cook. Who wafting 
to send up the second|,whi<^ is«inCro- 
duced in the same way as bll^ ; the 
attendants who remove the ftwments, 
carrying the dishes firom the^kiftdieh, 
and handing them to the footmati or 
butler, whose duty it is to arrange fSem 
on the table. After dinner, theciessert- 
glasses and wines are placed, on the 
table by the footman, who places him* 
self behind his master’s chair, to supply 
wine and hand round the ices and other 
refreshments, all other servants leaving 
tlje room. 

As soon as the drawing-room bell 
rings for tea, the footman enters with 
the tray, which has been previously 
prepared; hands tli# tray round to the 
company, with cream and sugar^ the 
tea and coffee being generally poured 
out, while another attendant hands 
cakes, toast, or biscuits. If it is an 
ordinary family jarty, where this social 
meal is prepared by the miCtress, he 
carries the urn or kettle, as the’ case 
may be ; hands round the toast, or such 
other eatable as may be required, re- 
moving the whole in the same manner 
when tea is over. 

After each meal, the footman’s place 
is in his pantry: here perfect order 
should prevail — a place for everything, 
and everything in its place. A sink, 
with hot and cold water laid on, is very 
desirable — cold absolutely necessary. 
Wooden bowls or tubs of sufficient 
capacity are required, one for hot end 
another for cold water. Have the bowl 
three parts full of clean hot ^^afer,; in 
this wash all plate and plat^ Articles 
which are greasy, wiping thPijn before 
cleaning with the brush. 

The footman in small ihmilies, where 
only one man is kept, has many of the 
duties of the upper servants to perform 

well as his own, and more constant 
occupation^' he will also have the 
arrangement of his time more Immedi- 
ately under tes own control arid he will 
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do weU ^ rf^Ce it to 91 methodical 
diviiiont AU ]ii8 rough work should be 
drtim brea^^ff^t is ready, whc;n he 
must Appear clea^ and in a presentable 
stale. . Alter breakfast^ when every- 
tiling bdooging to his pantry is cleaned 
and put in Its place, the furniture in 
the d|di|m«and orawing-rooms requires 
rubbings Tqwanis noon, the parlour 
luncbebil is to be prepared; and he 
must ^ at bis mistress's disposal to go 
out with the carriage, or IblloA^ her if 
she walks put. 

Glass is a beautiful and most fragile 
nrflck : hence it requires great care in 
washing. A perfectly clean wooden 
bowl is best for this operation, one for 
moderately hot and another for cold 
water. Wash the glasses well in the 
first and rinse them in the second, and 
turn them down on a linen cloth folded 
two or three times, to drain for a few 
minutes. When sufficiently drained, 
wipe them with a efoth and polish with 
a finer one, doing so tenderly and care- 
fully, 

Decanters and water-jugs require still 
more tender treatment in cleaning, inas- 
much as they are more costly to replace. 
FiU them about two-thirds with hot but 
not boiling water, and put in a few 

{ neces of well-soaped brown paper; 
eavc them thus for two or three hoius ; 
then shake the water up and down in 
the decanters; empty this out, rinse 
them well with clean cold water, and 
put them in a rack to diain. When 
dry, polish them outside and inside, as 
far as possible, with a fine cloth. To 
remove the crust of port or other wines, 
add a litfle muriatic acid to thewatei, 
and let it remain for some time. 

When required to go out with th< 
carriage, it is the footman's duty to see 
tlUM it has come to the door perfectly 
dpsn, and that the glasses, and sashes, 
and linings are free from dust In re- 
ceiving messages at the carriage door, 
]lie should turn his ear to the speaker, so 
as t^qmnprehend what is saia, in order 
thihl^may give his directions to the 
dearly. When the house lls 
at is reached, he shoald 
lapd return to the carriage for 


Footmin, Duties of the. 

orders. In dc^ng the door upon the 
family, he show see ihat the hj»udlc is 
securely tuAied, and that no part of the 
ladies' dress is shut in. 

It is the footman's duty to cany 
messages or letters for his master or 
mistress to their friends, to the post, or 
to the trades]:>eople ; and notning is 
more importent than dispatch and ex- 
actness in doing so, altnough writing 
even the simplest message is now the 
ordinary and very proper practice. 
Dean Swift, among nis other quaint 
directions, all of which are to be read 
by contraries, recommends a perusal of 
all such epistles, in order that you may 
be the more able to fulfil your duty to 
your master. An old lady of Forfar- 
shire had one of those odd old Caleb 
Balderston soit of servants, who con- 
strued the Dean of St. Patrick’s more 
literally. On one occasion, when dis- 
patch was of some importance, know- 
ing his inquiring nature, she called her 
Scotch Paul Pry to her, opened the 
note, and read it to him herself, say- 
ing, “ Now, Andrew, you ken a’ aboot 
it, and needna* stop to open and read 
it, but just take it at once." Probably 
most of the notes you are expected to 
cariy might, with equal* harmlcssness, 
be communicated to you ; but it will 
be better not to take so lively an in- 
terest in your mistress’s affairs. 

Politeness and civility to visitors is 
one of the things masters and mistresses 
have a right to expect, and should 
exact ligorously. When visitors pre- 
sent themselves, the servant charged 
with the duty of opening the door will 
open it promptly, and answer, without 
hesitation, if the family are ^'not ac 
home,” or ** engaged ;" which generally 
means the same thing, and might be 
oftener used with aavantage to morals. 
On the contrary, if he lists no such 
oidgrs, he will answer affimatively, 
open the dpor wide to admit them, and 
precede them to open the door of the 
drawjng-room. If the family are not 
there; he will pkee chaiA for them, 
open 'the blindf (if the room is too 
dark), and intimate civilly that he goes 
to inform his mistresli. If the lAdy is 
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in her^rawing-room^ fbe 

name of the witors, havinpj previously 
acquainted himself with it: In this 
part of his duty it is necessary to be 
very careful to repeat the names cor- 
rectly ; mispronounciag names is very 
apt to give o0ence» and leads some- 
times to other disagreeables. The 
w'riter was once initiated into some of 
the secrets on the ** other side ** of a 
legal affair in which he took an in- 
teresti before he could correct a mistake 
made by the servant in announcing 
him. When the visitor is departing, 
the servant should be at hand, ready, 
when rung for, to open the door ; he 
should open it with a respectful man- 
ner, and close it gently when the 
visitors are fairly beyond the threshold. 
When several visitors arrive together, 
he should take care not to mix up the 
different names together, where they 
belong to the same family, as Mr., 
Mrs,, and Miss ; if they are strangers, 
he should announce each as distinctly 
as possible. 

Receptions and Eveninf[ Parties , — 
The drawing-rooms being prepared, 
the card-tables laid out with cards and 
counters, and such other arrangements 
as are necessary, made for the reception 
of the company, the rooms should be 
lighted up as the hour appointed ap- 
proaches. Attendants in the drawing- 
room, even more than in the dining- 
rcom, should move about actively but 
noiselessly ; no creaking of shoes, which 
is an abomination ; watching the lights 
from time to time, so as to keep up 
their brilliancy. But even if the at- 
tendant likes a ^me of cribbage or 
whist himself, he must not interfere in 
his master or mistress’s game, nor even 
seem to take an interest in it. We 
once knew a lady who had a footman, 
and both were fond of a game of cryi- 
bage, — ^John in the kitchen, the lady 
in her drawing-room. The lady was' 
a giver of evening parties, where she 
frequently enjbyed ner favourite amtise- 
ment. while handing about the tea 
a^d toast, John could not always sup- 
press his di^st * at her mistakes. 

There is more in that hand, ma’am,” 


yprg BqyajH tq > 

has htm knmimto s»yi or 
you forgot to count imtf In 
he Identified hinuMelfwkli & 
game, and would hairu 
places rather than witness % luitcotmt. ; 
It is not necessaiy to adopt his mimple 
on this point, although John had i^y 
qualities a good servant, might copy 
with advantage. 

yooT.:^oT IN' a:g:|JSiP/ 

Clean the foot well, and parent all 
decayed parts of the hoof and frog, 
taking care not to draw blood. Mix 
equal quantities of powdered sulphate 
and acetate of copper to a paste with 
crab verjuice, and then dress the foot 
with this every other day. Keep the 
foot in a gutta-percha boot till guite 
well. 

FOOT SPBAWS. 

The instep is very liable to be 
sprained, and .so indeed are other parts 
of the foot. Whenever sprains occur, 
let the following simple remedy be 
tried, as it will frequently give relief. 
Grease the thumbs of both hands, or 
dip them in any soap liniment ; then 
slide the fingers of each hand under the 
foot, at the same time press t8e 
sprained part with the thumbs as they 
move along. Continue this for a quarter 
of an hour, and, if necessary, repeat 
the operation ; increase the pressure of 
the thumbs very gradually, especially 
if there is much jiain. 

POUIi BOOMS, TO PXTHIIPY. 

Burnett’s disinfecting fluid is one of 
the safest and best preparations to 
purify rooms after fever or other dis- 
agreeables. It is a very cheap disin- 
fectant, and a shilling bottle of it should 
be kept in every house. It should be 
mixed with water according to the di- 
rections given, and set about the rboUas 
in shallow saucers ; or rags should' be 
steeped in the solution, and hUUg about 
the rooms for the air to pass ovelrfhem : 
wlfen dry they shpuldt be re-wetted. 
Chloride of lime in saucers will answer 
the some pumose, Foul rooms may 
also be sp^dily and effectually purified 
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by itetotljcm. The following is an 
together in asahcer 
one tnblttpoohfhl of common salt and a 
lavge^ts^jll^iiin! of powdered manga- 
nese* ’I%e n quarter of a wine^^lass of 
atvonff vitriolic acid, and pour a little at 
diiKemt intervals on the powder : on 
cacn bccasioa fumes will arise which 
Witl effectually countei^act all injurious 
vapour that may be floating in the air 
of this room. It may be well to remove 
all and metal ornaments. 

TOIL PBINTS AND 
DBA WINGS. 

By means of strong gum-water, fix 
the print or drawing to a piece of thin 
boa^ or millboard, of the same si/e ; 
procure a sheet of glass exactly the 
size of the board, and bind over the 
edges of the print, millboard, and glass 
all round with ccyirse brown paper in 
narrow strips ; cover the brown paper 
with a neat border of gold paper, and 
the flaming will be complete. 

FiUBOKLBB. TO BEMOVE. 

Make a pint of very thick barley- 
water, add to it a pint of elder-flower- 
water and a pint of spirits of wine. 

frequently with this lotion the 
pai^ where freckles abound, and they 
will gradually disappear. 

Another Recipe. — Ingredients: J lb. 
of shelled almonds, i oz. of acetate of 
IeUd» If pint of watej } pint of any 
spirit, gin, &c., i draoim of essence of 
lavender, i jiracbm of essence of neioli. 
^^landb^ax^ pound the almonds in a 
inducing them to a fine milky 
sobj^Cft by gradnedly working in the 
of lead and the water. Then 
Stroiii the mbij^re and stir in the spirit, 
flavourkig with the essences. Apply 
this to me lace, ^c., with a piece of 
spengp. Take care that it does not 
Jibe eyes* ^ 

spirits of wine, 

; WhIw, 8 oz, ; i oz. of orange* 
or i oz. of rosewater; 
M ecid, a teaspooni^h 

U Tp he used sdter washing. 

a oz. of rectified 


EtenohBollah. 

«^lpirits of wine^ add a teaspoonfuls of 
muriatic acid, with l| lb. of d&tilled 
water. 

FBEEZING HXBTtmES. 

I. Sal-ammoniac, 5 parts ; nitre of 
potash, <; parts; water, 16 parts. 
Thermometer sinks from 50* to 10®. — 
2. Sah ammoniac, $ parts ; nitrate of 
potash, 5parts; Glauberis salts, 8 parts; 
water, 10 parts. Thermometer sinks 
from 50® to 4*. — 3. Glauber’s salts, 
6imrts; sal-ammoniac, 4 parts; nitrate 
of potash, 2 pails ; dilute nitric acid, 
4 parts. Theimometer sinks from 50* 
to 10®. 

EBENOH MIIfK OF BOSE8. 

Ingredients: 2| pints of rosewater, 
4 pint of rosemary-water, 2 oz, of tinc- 
ture of storan, 2 oz. of tincture of ben- 
zoin, i oz. of esprit de tos/e:.— Mode : 
First mix the rosewater and the rose- 
mary-water, and then add the Other in- 
gredients. This is a useful wash for 
the complexion. 

PBBNOH POLISH. 

Ingredients : 1 pint of rectified spirits 
of wine, 2 oz. of seed-lac, i oz^ of shel- 
lac, I oz. of gum-sand arac, i oz.’* of gum- 
copal, I oz. of camphor, — Mode: Found 
the materials requiring it, put all into 
a stone bottle till dissolved. Spread 
a small quantity on the wood to be 
polished, and rub it off immediately 
with soft rags ; repeat the process till 
a beautiful polish is attained. DoabOut 
a i^quRie foot of surface at a time. 

Another Recipe, — Naphtha, i quart; 
.hellac, 6 oz.; sandarae, 2 oz. Powder 
the gums, aiid mix the same as with 
spirits of wine. To be used in the 
ordinary way, and clctreci off with 
pure naphtha. 

^tnother,^Tq^ I pmt of spirits of 
wine, add J oz. of gmn-copal, I oz. of 
•gum-arabiiv^aj|p®fe'Hi«*^ shellac. Let 
the gums be SveSUbruisef , 'and sifted 
thrdUgh a piede 9 Put the 

spirits andthegMSdogetfier in a vessel 
tb|tt CAA be clqepy^Vied ^ place thefa 
nc^ a warm ana frequently' 

shake them ; ih turn or Ihree da;^ they 
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Pyenoh 

will •be dissolved i strain' ^ n^xtsqfe 
through a piece of mu$&Q«^lnd i( 
tightly corked for 

pBSirCH poxotsHma 

All the jpolUjiies are used much in the 
same way« If the work be porous, or 
of a coarse gndni it will be necessarv to 
give it a coat of clear size hist When 
this is diy, go over it gently with fine 
glass-paper. The will fill up the 
pores and prevent the waste of polish. 
It wiU also save much time in the ope- 
ration. When the wood has b^n 
carefully prepared, provide the required 
polish, accordn^ to recipe : also a 
rubber made of a strip of thick woollen 
cloth tom off so as to leave a soft edge, 
and rolled up to form a coil from one to 
three inches in diameter, according to 
the size of work. Apply the polish 
to the rubber by putting the neck of the 
bottle to the flat side and shakmg it up 
against it. The rubber must then be 
enclosed in a soft linen cloth doubled, 
the rest of the cloth being gathered up 
at the back to form a handle. Moisten 
the face of the linen with a little raw 
linseed-oU applied with the finger to the 
middle of It. Place the work to be 
polished, which should be finished off 
as smooth as possible, opposite the 
light, pass the rubber quickly and 
lightly over the surface until the*varaish 
becomes nearly dry ; then charge the 
rubber with polish as before, but do 
npt oU it; repeat the rubbing till three 
coats are laid on; then oil the rubber 
and lay on two coats more. ^ After 
this, wet tke Imen cloth with spirits of 
wine before applying more varnish, and 
rub the somice quickly with this. 
Lastly, wet it with a little oil and spirits 
of win^, ifsipg no more varnish, and rub 
the work tiU dry. In the operatiAi of 
polishing, it is desirsble to apply the 
rubborto tkewdrk inacirctilardirection< 
observing not to do more than a Muare 
foot at a tune* Itub lightly till the 
#whde surface fo cevere 4 « the 

operation three or four t{mes» accorofog 
to the texttne of the wood. Be carerol 
not to pet mo much poli^ oivtt 


* A Ynt k I 


and W w 

vsBiros 'rA»4rr«k:x'<p9b 
BoovB urn t' 

TngreiikfUt: | pint df 
5 pints of any cheap tiddfo judfife i'lhr, 
of gum-sene^ powderdd, 
sugar, 2 oz. of powd 
green copperas, i pint of strq^lfo^oci* 
tion of logwood.^d/Afir; Pmm the 
sugar and gum in the trhite wl^ and 
afterwards strain it into a ^ 

the spirits of wine ; set the^^l^m^er 
a slow fire; let the contents giik'<|nite 
hot, but be veiy careful that it dofo'^nnt 
boil. Put in the galls, cof^pems, and 
logwood, and continue stirri^ it Oft the 
(ire for five minutes. When someidiat 
cool, pass it through a muslin stn^ner, 
and bottle it for use. Apply it m the 
leather with a soft J>rttsh, and lenve it 
to dry. 


VBXlSH-BIiOWK VTUCfWVm>» 
WINTBB. 

Choose some of the 4iif)ei' perfect 
buds of the flowers you with fo pre- 
serve, such as are latest kiooming 
and are ready tp open; on 

with a pair of scissors, leavi^ tP 
if possible, a piece of stem about diiree 
inches long ; cover the nod ihd 
immediately with sealing* Ursa, and 
when the buds are a little shftnuc had 
wrmkled, wrap each of them up se- 
parately in a piece of paper^ perfectly 
clean and dry ; then lock th^ in a 
dry box or drawer, and knep 

without corrupting. In 
any time, when you would 
flowers blow, take the hude 
and cut off th&end of the S(M MTed 
with wax, and put the hud# water 
wherein a Uttie nitre of i|^t lim 
been diffused; the neat dl^ will 
have the pleasure of the l^s 
open and expaim themsm^*1md^ine 
flowers disphhr (hiimr 
^d breathe th^ js^eeahle 

LettosUbitaitoe tokbpreskryed be 
K 
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fitst fttiboiled» the bones 

removed. Then put 
tmt tb cylinder, hll’up the 
and solder on the lid, 
in widah Jdieie must be made a small 
Ifoie*, * ^i^hen this has been done, let 
the ^ vdssel thus pr^red be placed 
in and heated to the boiling 

pclnt, to complete the cooking of the 
meat ; ^e hole of the lid is now to be 
closed with spider while the air is rush- 
ing out The vessel must then be al- 
loiim to cool, and from the diminution 
of volume in the contents, in conse- 
quence of the reduction of temperature, 
^ both ^ds of the cylinder are pressed 
‘ inward and become concave. All kinds 
of animal food maybe preserved in this 
way,— beef, mutton, veal, and poultry, 
roasted and boiled. 

FftoBT-Biraa^ 

Keep the patient away from the fire ; 
administer some warm brandy-and- 
watcr, or other stimulants; rub the 
parts frost-bitten with snow until circu- 
lation in some degree returns ; then use 
dry rough cloths and warm flannels. 

BBOSa^B aOAT. 


Meat should never be suffered to be- 
come frosted, as the flavour is very much 
destroyed by it, and any attempt at 
roasting a joint of meat while frosted 
is a perfect failure. If it is only slightly 
touched by the frost, it may, perhaps, 
be sufficient to leave the joint in a 
warm jjcitchen for an hour or two before 
it is put down to the fire ; but if the 
.frost baa at penetrated the meat, 
the best phui is to soak it in cold water 
ibr two or three hours, or until it ap- 
pears perfectly thawed. Vegetables 
alao in frosty weather should be treated 
in the same way. They will not boil 
propi^ly uiiUns thawed first. 


a 'frttibcoorn can be c<m- 
^ arranged in the maim% 
|mely to aoePmplish the ohjeef 
following provisions should 
at^n^to 


Fruit-Boom. 

If the plqce to be built for a dVuit- 
room be ^ve ground, and not a dark, 
dry, well-aired vault, as is often recom- 
mended, anortb aspectmust be selected ; 
and if the room be on the top stonr, 
the roof of it should slope towards the 
north. The best possible coveting for 
a fruit-room is thatch; but if this 
cannot be managed, or from any cause 
is deemed objectionable, let the roof 
be double : also, the outer wdls of the 
room should be hollow; for, with a 
double roof and hollow walls, the lia- 
bility to injuiyr from frost will be con- 
siderably diminished. Though the 
fruit-room should for the most part be 
kept dark, it is desirable* that there 
should be one or two small windows in 
it, and some good and simple method 
of ventilation, so that on, dry days, and 
whenever necessary, the atmosphere 
may be completely changed. This is 
most importam ; for though it is not 
desirable to admit air unkss needed, 
ventilation must never be neglected 
when the exhalations from the fruit 
have ill any degree tainted the air of 
the room. Whenever there is a strdng 
smell in the fruit-room, we may be 
quite sure that something is wrong. 

Let us suppose, then, a fruit-room so 
situated as described, with a north as- 
pect, properly roofed and ventilated, 
and of convenient dimensions for the 
size of , the garden. We will say, that 
in shape it is a parallelogi-am, with its 
door or entrance in one of the shorter 
sides. ^ A very important question now 
occurs.' How can such a place be best 
and most conveniently fitted up ? The 
centre should be occupied by a dresser 
running lengthways to the extreme end 
of the room. This will be ttsefiil for 
resting or landing tbe baskets of fruit, 
as soon as they are bfOqght in from the 
orcli.ird br g^den. Tlie tmdemeath 
part of the dresser should be fitted up 
with drawers .pn or^'both sid^ ac- 
cording to the widtir .pf j*nd the top 
provided with a IMge about two inches 
deep on eJl'si^es, any fruit 

off. Tne depth of the drawers may 
vary aeeprding ^ circqaistances'»-sQme 
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Fruit gjaiw 

may be deep for atoruig wy diy W, 
one upon another ; ethers shallow, foi 
fruit in single layers. The sides of the 
room also may be fitted up in the same 


F^THT BTAXFTS, TO BBliOVF 
FBOK IiXNEN. 

Moisten the stained places with a 
little water; then hold them over a 
lighted brimstone match in such a way 
that they catch the fumes without burn- 
ing. The stains will yield to the fumes, 
and may be washed out. Avoid soap 
before the remedy is applied. 

PBITIT-TJIBBS, TO OLBAB 
FBOM IBSBOTS. 

In three or four gallons of water, 
mix J lb. of tobacco, 4 lb. of sulphur, 
4 peck of unslaked lime. Syringe the 
trees well with this mixture, and it will 
effectually destroy blight. 

FUMIOATIOMT OP HOUSES 
AND BOOHS IB INPEC- 
TIOUS PISBA8BS. 

Take 6 drachms of powdered nitre, 
and the same quantity of oil of vitriol ; 
mix them together (after heating the 
nitre by placing the vessel on the 
hearth), gradually stirring the mixture 
with a stick all the time. The vapour 
rises immediately. To thoroughly dis- 
infect a room after fever, shut up one 
or two plates of the above in it, well 
closing the doors and windows. Re- 
move all articles of polished steel. * 

PUMIGATIOH 9P PLANTS. 

Tobacco-smoke is the best thing to 
be made use of to fumigate plants. A 
few plants in a one-light box, or under 
a handglass, may easily be fumigated 
by means of a little tobacco wrapped 
up in match-paper, which is lighted at 
one end and put into the frame, which 
must bd covered p¥cr with a -jetted 
mat to keep in the smoke. A large 
*house will requite a cfiiferent treatment. 
The best plan i^ to take one dr more 
garden-pots, according to the sise of the 
house, and having dnlled a hole in the 


aMt an inefe Ihim, to 

put a red-hot heater into eai^ pot. and 
sprinkle lightly tobaepn dh the 
top of it. ki the smoke does iioteoiae 
out fyst enough, a pair of beHoyiramay 
be gently applied to theholtt Tobacco- 
paper, whidi may be bon^. of any 
seedsman. Is much more Economical 
than tobacco, and quite as efficaeious, 

PUBNITUBB PASTE. 

Scrape 2 oz. of beeswax into k pot 
or basin, then add as much spirits of 
turpentine as will moisten it thoroughly ; 
at the same time powder an eighth part 
of an ounce of resin, and add to it when 
dissolved to the consistence of past^ as 
much Indian red as will bring it to a 
deep mahogany-colour ; stir it up^ and 
it will be fit for use. 

PUBNITUBB POLISH. I 

Ingredients i 4 oz, of gum-arapic, 
4 tablespoonfuls of vinegar, i pint of 
cold linseed -oil, i oz. of turpentine. — 
Mode : Dissolve the gum in the vin^r, 
and mix in the other ingredients ; spread 
this mixture over the iurniture, let it 
remain for twelve hours, then rub it off 
with soft linen cloths, and repeat the 
process till a good polish is obtained. 

Another, for mahogany dining-tables. 
— In^edi^nts : i pint of cold-drawn 
linseed-oil, fourpennyworth of alkanet- 
root, twopennyworth of rose-pink. — 
Mode : Mix these w ell together, stirring 
them frequently, for twelve hour& with 
a piece of rag ; rub some of it all over 
the surface of the table, and, after an 
hour or two, polish it off vrith soft 
linen cloths. This, if repeated, will 
give a deep fine colouring to' the 
mahogany. 

Another, — Ingr&lients: I part of al- 
kanet-root, 6 parts of linseed-oil, 6 parts 
of turpentine, i part of resin, and f ^paris 
of beeswax. — Mode: Colour. the ,oil 
with the alkanet-root. When suffici- 
ently coloured, pour off the oil on the 
hhiised resin W beeswax. Apply beat 
and melt them; then stir in the tur- 
pentine ; warm before using ; smear 
the fiimiture all over with we poUsbr 
and finish off with linen rags. 

K 2 
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AnMer.^JftgiredUttts : i part of 
alkiinet'lOQt#'' 4 parts of shellac, i6 
parts ^ of liiiae^«oil, 2 parts of tur- 
pentine, i parts of beeswax, 

Steep fiuljcanet-root in the oil over 
the nri^ tOtCoiour it; when sufficiently 
coloured, pour^ off the oil ; powder the 
shellac and cut up the beeswax, and 
melt them in the oil, also over the fire ; 
while warm stir in the turpentine. Put 
the polish on with a piece of woollen 
cloth, and polish off with soft linen 
rags. 

Anoth^^-^Inp^edients : 15 oz. of 
white wax, 1 oz. of yellow resin, i 
quart of spirits of turpentine. — Mode: 
Powder the resin and cut up the wax ; 
pour the turpentine upon them, and 
set them covered over by the fire till 
melted ; put the polish on with a 
woollen cloth, and finish off with linen 
rags. 

Another » — Mix 1 gallon of linseed- 
oil, 12 oz. of alkanet-root, and 2 oz. of 
rose-pitik. 

Another . — Dissolve by a little heat a 
little beeswax (yellow) in oil of turpen- 
tine, till of the consistence, when cold, 
of a thick jcllv : a little red ochre may 
be mixed witn it. 

PUBBINQS IN HOT-WATBB 
PIPBS. 

To prevent the fur, that is the scale 
or lining crust, which so frequently 
chokes up^ hot-water pipes, dissolve in 
the water some sal-ammoniac (muriate 
of ammonia) at the rale of 1 oz. to 
every 60 gallons of water used. Do 
this twice a year, in October and April, 

FXrra, TO PBESBBVB. 

Any of the following recipes may be 
used.— *1. Lay up along with fiirs to 
be preserved a tallow caimle. — 2. Take 
out the fuis from the drawer, Ac., 
frequently, beat them well, expose 
them to the ^ir, and scent the box 
whefe they arc kept either with spirits 
of turpentme, camphor, Russia leathdir, 
or ceoar-wood.— 3. Pepper them well 
before .Jmilting thm away. — 4. Wash 
them ever with a very weak solution of 
corrosive sublimate. If this solution 


OmRid^ for BeAaxed Throat. 

leave a white powder on the for when 
dry, it is too strong: lo grains to the 
pint will be enough. ' ' ’ 

GAIiVAinSS^D XBOJT. 

Clean the surface of the iron .per« 
fectly by the combined action of diluted 
acid and friction; plunge it Into a bath 
of melted zinc, and stir it about till it 
is alloyed superficially with this metal ; 
then take it out and immerse it in a 
bath of tin, such as tinplate-makers 
use. The tin forms an exterior coat of 
alloy. When the metal thus prepared 
is exposed to moisture, the zinc is said 
to oxidize slowly by a galvanic action, 
and to protect the iron within it from 
rusting ; by this means the outer tinned 
surface remains for a long time per- 
fectly white, in circumstances under 
which iron tinned in the usual way 
would have become brown and covered 
with rust. 

GAME. 

Game of any kind which has been 
kept too long to be pleasant, which is 
frequently the case with grouse, may, 
be very much improved by being placed 
for a night in milk, so as to soak 
thoroughly, after they have been pick^, 
drawn, and washed clean in warm 
water. The game will cook a great 
deal better for the soaking, and the 
high flavour be much diminGhed. 

GAPi^S IN CHIOKEKB. 

This very common and fatal com- 
plaint in chickens may readily be cured 
by giving them spiall pills of dough 
thoroughly impregnated witk soft soap. 

GABGLE FOB BBIiAS^ED 
THBOAT. 

/ake a pint of port wine in a jug, 
and stir it up With a riit-hot.poker; use 
the wine afterwards, as a gargle, 

A^other.*^T:w0^ tal^lesj^hftils of 
port wine, i tablespponfo) of honey, 
1 table^monful* ojf lemon-juice, 4 pihi 
ofsagu-tea. 

One wineglass of port 
wine put into 4 pint of 'very thin oat- 
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Gtrnitliiiif. 

meal gruel Both these gfo^let will be 
found excellent 

GABNlBttma. 

The a^ee^bte eBec^ of a dixmer and 
dessert dejpetids much upon good taste 
in gimsishing. In the summer dowers 
can be had for the purpose, and no^ 
thing looks better ; but in winter it is 
frequently didicult to find anything to 
set off dishes. Horseradish and parsley, 
and variegated curly kale, ought to be 
had all the year round with a little 
good management on the part of the 
gardener ; when these fail there is 
little else but holly and laurestinas to 
supply theirplace. Frosted holly-leaves 
have a good effect : they can be made 
at any time, but are most suitable for 
winter, when fresh flowers are not to 
be had. A good recipe for making 
them will be found in Mrs. Beeton’s 
“ Pictionary of Cookery,** — “ Holly- 
leaves.** 

In old birds the bills and feet are red, 
in young ones they are yellow. When 
fresh killed, the feet are pliable ; when 
long kept, they become quite stiff. 

GSBICAH HBTHOD OF BLACK- 

ZKG IiBATHEB. 

Take 3 lb. of bark of elder, and the 
^me quantity of the filings of rust of 
iron ; steep wem in z gallons of. river 
water, and put them in a cask or 
earthen vessel, closely stopped. After 
this has thus stood two months, put to 
the liquid, when well pressed out, 1 lb. 
of powdered nut-galls and ^ lb. of cop- 
peras, and then, mter stirring it over a 
good fire, press out the liquid, with 
which the leather is to be three or four 
times brushed over; when it will become 
of an excellent and durable black 

GBBXAJT F|TBSn:TGBE.GLOSS. 

Ingtedienif; J lb. ^low wax, i oz, 
black reshi, 3 02. of oil of turpentine.-*- 
Mdde: Gut the wax into small pieces, 
and melt it in ji pipkin, with the resin 
pounded very fine. Stir in gradually, 
While these two ingredients are quite 



wann, the dr turpehtme/ .Keep this 
coiap^itioti^ well eoveie<^ use in a 
tin or earihea Jk Httle of this 

gloss shoaid be ba a of 
coarse woollen clodi,H 1^ Isfie tumiture 
well rubbed with it't a^erwards it 
should be polished With a fine bloth. 

GBBMAN PASmuaefoiFoodfor 
Singing-birds. 

Take i pint of pea-flour, , in. which 
rub a new-laid egg ; then add 3 oz. of 
fresh lard and 3 oz. of honey or treacle; 
continue to rub this well, so as to pre- 
vent its being in laige lumps ; when got 
to a fine powder, put it intp a clean 
earthen pipkin, anq place it over a 
slow and clear fire, until wanned 
through, stirring it all the while to pre- 
vent its burning. When sufliciently hot, 
take it off, and pass it through a fine 
wire sieve; thea add about 2 oz. of 
maw-seed, and if hempeed is thought 
essential, give the small Russian whole, 
in preference to the common sort 
bruised, as it only tends to bring on the 
husk or dry cough. Birds wiU eat it 
whole, and it will do them equal good, 
and prevent nasty and troublesome 
complaints, which oftentimes stop them 
when in full song, until they bring 
up the small partides of the hulls of the 
bruised hempseed. 

GEBMAH POLISH FOB BOOTS 

AND SHOES. 

Break into small pieces a cake of 
white wax, and put it into a tin or 
earthenware vessel; pour over it as 
much oil of turpentine as will cover it ; 
closely cover the vessel, and let it stand 
during twenty-four hours. During this 
interval the wax will haVe dissmved, 
and with the turpentine have formed 
a paste. With this incorporate as much 
finely-powdered anixhsd charcoal as will 
Jmpart to the mixture an intensely black 
colour. When required for use, take 
out Or little on the pmnt of a knife, and 
with a brush rub it into the boots, pre- 
viously clean^ from dirt. The oil of 
turpentine will evaporate, leaving the 
wax upon the leather, in the foim of 9 
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Oerntan SUvav. 

fine rich vamislL Should the compo- 
sition become too diy^ it m&v at any 
time be moistened by the addition of a 
little oil of turpentine. 

% 

QBEMAJ^ SUiVBa 

Articles of this material are not so 
much used as they were. Electro-plated 
goods are not much dearer, and look at 
all times far better. Any plate-powder 
used frequently will serve to keep clean 
articles of German silver; but, as the 
material easily tarnishes, it requires a 
great deal of cleaning. When very 
much discoloured, it should be washed 
in a mixture of i pint of vinegar, in 
which are dissolved i oz. of alum and 
4 oz. of cream of tartar, with i pint of 
boiling water added. 

GERMAN YEAST. 


Oildlng for the Edges of Books. 

■ ' - - " '^>r 

in this state for a night— that is, for 
twelve or fourteen hours. After ftiis, 
pump cold water again into the tub, stir 
it well as before, and when settled draw 
it off for the last^time. The yqast in its 
settled state must now be emptied into 
a clean linen bag, tied up, and placed 
between two boards large enoi^h to 
cover the bag. Apply a gentle pressure 
to these boards, so that the yeast may 
be gradually freed from water and re- 
duced to a substance like bread paste or 
dough. In this state it may be formed 
into cakes and kept for use. The 
whole process should be conducted in 
a very cool place, and the yeast, when 
made, kept cool also. 


GIliDIEG FOB THE EBOES 
OF BOOKS. 


Take brewery or, v/hat is better, dis- 
tillery yeast, and filter it through a 
muslin or silk sieve into a tub or vat 
containing about four or five times the 
quantity of cold spring water. The 
water must be as cold as possible ; and, 
in summer, ice should be mixed with it. 
As soon as the yeast is put into the 
water, the whole must be well stirred 
up with a broom or whisk, until it is 
thoroughly mixed and has a good foam 
or head upon it. Then leave it till quite 
settled and the water becomes clear. 
As soon as this is the case, draw the 
surface-water gently off, so as not to 
disturb the settled substance. The tub 
used should have cocks at different 
heights, to allow the water to be drawn 
off gen^,by opening the highest cock 
first. This done, pump the tub full of 
cold water, and stir it up again as be- 
fore. Let it settle, again draw the water 
off^ and repeut the operation until the 
water becomes tasteless and clear— that 
is, ti|t the water has cleansed the yeast 
of aU its bitterness. Then add to this 
settled substance, for every iz ^lons 
of yeast used at fiist, |o£. of carbonate 
of ammonia and i oz. of bicarbonatet 
of sodUt which should bepreviously dis- 
solved^ m a pint of cold water. Mix 
this with Uie purified yeast, and leave it 


The gold applied to the edges of 
books is in the same state as for various 
ornamental purposes; namely, an ex- 
tremely thin leaf. Before the Case or 
cover of the book is quite finished, the 
volume is to be struck forcibly against 
the back so as to make the fore-edge 
fiat instead of concave. It then must be 
placed in a press, with the exposed 
edge uppermost. The edge is to be 
scraped smooth with a piece of steel, 
and coated with a mixture of red chalk 
and water. The gold must be blown 
out from stnall books, and spread on a 
leather cushion, where it is cut to the 
proper size by a smooth-edged knife. 
A camel-hair pencil is to be dipped into 
white of egg mixed with water, and 
w'th this the partially dry edge of the 
book is to be moistened ; the gold Inust 
thru be taken up oti a fiat kind of 
brush, and applied to the moistened 
edge, to which it instantly adheres. 
'Wht n all the three edges have been 
gilt in this way, and allowed to remain 
a very few minuMs^ the Workman should 
take a bumuiher fisrmed of n very 
smooths piece of hard ^ Stone (usually 
bloo€Utmi\^ and, sett^ thn fmd of the 
handle amunst hU ^uider. rub the * 
gold very Tor^ly, whkh will givn it a 
high de^ of polish. 
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Gilding for 


Ohiy. 


GUOIING VOB OBIKA AHB 
GIiASe. 

Ii^redient%i ± pftrb gold powdet, 
1 partbor&x^ tiirp6ntiiiir-*df«^; Mix 
the gold powder and borax to working 
consistence with the turj^tioe. With a 
camel-hair brush apply this to the 
surface to be gilded, and when dry heat 
the artide in a stove until the borax 
vitrifies ; then burnish the gilding. 


is used, Itshhuld beireaki «« that will 
increase 4ft whitenasa: W using oil 
pii^t the work ttod will ht irater- 
prdb£ Gildi^ On ohiak il done as 
above (no paint or soap is 

rendered waterproof by coatmg thie sur- 
face with white shellac vamiA/ Two 
coats may be applied^ ^ttt While it is 
moist the work must be sobjected to 
about 90 *^ of heab or the vamisa will 
become milky, and the design obscure. 


GlXiBING ON GLASS AND 
CHINA, AND BNAMBL- 
LING. 

The tools required for this are as 
follows : — Gilder’s cushion, gilding- 
knife, camel-hair gilder’s tip (cotton- 
wool is best), camel-hair pencils ; also 
a tin dipper, containing water, 2 
parts; new mm, i part; and 2 
grains of isinglass dissolved by heat in 
the liquid. Use this solution cold. 
Clean the glass on both sides, make a 
design on the glass with soap sharpened 
to a point; place the design, face <lown- 
warcl, on clean paper,* having cut the 
gold-leaf to the design roughly, and 
wet the glass over the design with a 
camel-hair pencil; lift the gold with 
the lip’brusb, and place it on the wetted 
glass over the design. Continue the 
process till the design is covered ; then 
place the glass aside to dry ; in about 
two hours afterwards, with the camel- 
hair pencil, coat the gilding once over 
with the same liquid, and again dry it. 
When dry, smooth the gilding gently 
with fine cotton-wool, free from rough 
particles. Then regild os before, and 
finish in like manner. Transfer the 
design on the gold side by any mode 
that will be free from grease; then 
remove the superfluous gold ; with a 
boxwood point make the ^ges perfect, 
and keep the point sharp and clean. 
Take white paint in oil, or weak gilder’s 
whiting, and coat the design all over, 
one coating after another, until the 8ui« 
face is rendered opaque. Eaclf coat 
should be diy before the otheris applied. 
The reverse side will appear, by reason 
of the transparency of the glw, to have 
ahighpoli^ If gilder’s size or whiting 


GILDING GLASS AND HOBON. 

lafklN. 

Dissolve in boiled linseed-oU an 
equal weight either of copal or amb^, 
and add as much oil of turpentine as 
will enable you to apply the compound 
or size thus formed, as thin Us possible, 
to the parts of the glass intended to be 
gilt. The glass is to be placed in a 
stove till it is so warm as almost to 
bum the fingers ^hen bandit. At 
this temperature the size becomes ad- 
I hesive, and a piece of leaf gold, applied 
I in the usual way, will immediately 
i stick. Sweep off the superfluous por- 
tions of the leaf ; and when quite cold 

may be burnished, taking care to 
interpose a piece of India paper between 
the gold and the burnisher. It some- 
times happens, when the varnish is not 
very good, that, by repeated washing, 
the g^ld wears off ; on this account the 
practice of burning it in is Usually h^d 
recourse to. For this purpose, some 
gold powder is ground with Iwrix, and 
m this state applied to the clean sur- 
face of the glass by a camel-hair 
pencil; when quite dry, the glass is 
put into a stove, heatea to about the 
temperature of an annealing oven s the 
gum bums and the bom, by vitri- 
fying, cements the gold with great firm- 
ness to the glass; after which it may 
be burnished* The gilding ’upon 
porcelain is, in like manner, flxea by 
heat and the use of borax; and this 
kind of ware being neither trabsparent 
nor liable to soften, and thus to oe in- 
jured ih its form in a low lid heat, is 
free from the risk and injury which die 
flner and more hisiblekl^ of gla^ are 
upt to sustain fromsuch treatment. 
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OUdhifc on M otaly. 

QUjXfma QK 

1^11^ 5 ttrachms; 

poTtrmpf^fyi dracSm; aqua r^iai 
lOO^ the gold and co^er 

in thb aqua regia ; soak clean rags in 
this ipltttion, dry and then burji them > 
collect carefully the ashes, which contain 
the gold in a state of minute division. 
Apply this powder, by friction, with a 
piece of cork moistened by salt and 
watern to the metal articles, wnich should 
previously have been well cleaned and 
polished. Soon after the gilding is put 
on, the articles must be burnish^ with 
a bloodstone burnisher. 

The article to be gilt being either 
oopper, brass, or silver, is first made 
quite bright, then it is rubbed over 
with amalgam of gold. This will ad- 
here to the surface. The next part of 
the process is to put the aiticle gilt 
into an oven, that J}ie quicksilver of the 
amalgam may be evaporated. The 
gold is now left as a black powder, 
which requires only rubbing over with 
a stiff long*haired brush, and after- 
wards to iS, washed with vinegar-and- 
water, and lastly, with water only. 

ompma, to glean. 

Remove all dust with a soft bmsh ; 
then wish the gilding lightly and rapidly 
with warm water in which an onion 
has been boiled. Dry it by rubbing 
with soft cloths. 

GILDING T 7 FON SILK, SATIN, 

! 

.InzndtenU: l part of nitro-muriate 
of gold in solution, 3 parts of distilled 
: Mix these two ingre- 
dients, end, with ^ brush dipped in 
the fluid, trace out the pattern or de- 
reqpirCd upon the silk. While 
the pattern, or ^ign is still wet, ex- 
PO^ it tOri stream of hydrogen gas 
thzpiy^ St. funnel or otherwise ; then 
wf^tha itlk in dean water, .and the, 

ov vroosBir 

Stiff sise (oil gold-ske), 
asid proper brushes, ising^assi, 


Gin JPtm oh. 

flrater, and a little saffron . — Modei 
Melt some stiff, si^ and rub the frame 
to he glided very lightly all over with 
it. When dry, take oil gold-size and 
mb' the fmme very thinly over with this 
also, using a stiff brush, and taking care 
that no part is omitted. When the oil 
gold-size is almost dry, then, with' a 
proper brush, take the gold-leaf from 
the wash-leather cushion and lay it on 
the frame. Rub it on gently with a 
soft hog^s-hair *brush, and, when quite 
dry, flnish the process by washing the 
work over with isingla^^water scalding 
hot, in which a little saffron has been 
dissolved. The isinglass should not 
boil, and the bmsh used must be a very 
soft one. 

GILT CORNICES, TO Cp^AN. 

Wash them well with warmmilk, and 
polish them with a soft wash»!kather. 

GILT EBAMES,TO BRIGHTEN. 

Take sufficient flour of sulphur to 
give a golden tjnge to about li pint of 
water, and in this boil 4 or 5 bmised 
onions, or garlic, which will answer the 
same purpose’. Strain off the liquid, 
and with it, when cold, wash, with a 
soft brash, any gilding which requires 
restoring, and when dry it will come out 
as bright as new work. 

GILT PICTURE-FRAMES, TO 
REVIVE. 

Beat up the white of eggs with 
chloride of potass or soda, in the 'pro- 
portion of 3 oz. of eggs to I oz. of 
chloride oF potass or sioda. Blow off 
as much dust as possible from the 
frames, and paint tmm over<with a soft 
brush dipped in . tlie ^ibove mixture. 
They will immedlat^ ^bme out fresh 
and bright 

GIN PUNCH (FmoateUi’a Be- 
olpe)* . ; 

|Ulf a pint of ol^ j^n, k gill of ma* 
raschino, 'the jump of g. lemons, the 
rindpf half a lemon, 400. of Symp, a 
|[harlt^ttlft of Germrni selUer-water. 
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GiN SXitfirai 

2 slices of leiOjOn; 3 or 
4 lumps of iouf sttgar^ sliaviiigs of ice, 
I wineglass of Put the 

slices of lemon into a tumbler with the 
sugar, fill up with broken or shaved 
ice, add the and, as the ice melts, 
drink througn a straw. 

Ir^edients: i4 oL of sliced ginger, 
1 oz. of crem of tartar, 1 lemon sliced, 

I pound of white sugar, i gallon of 
boiling water, i tablespoonful of yeast. 
— Put the ginger, cream of tartar, 
lemon, and sugar into an earthen 
vessel, and pour the boiling water over 
them ; cover the vessel over, and when 
cool add a tablespoonful of yeast ; let 
it stand nil the next morning, then 
skim and bottle it. In three days it 
will be fit for drinking. 

Another^^Ingredients : I gallon of 
water, 1 pound of loaf sugar, 1 oz. of 
powdered ginger, i lemon, 1 oz. of 
cream of tartar, l tabicspoonful of yeast. 
•^^ode: Boil fhewater and pour it over 
the sugar, ginger, and the peel of the 
lemon cut fine. Cover over the vessel 
and let it stand six hours ; then add 
the cream of tartar, the juice of the 
lemon, and the yeast. Three hours 
after this bottle it, and tie the corks well 
down. In a warm situation it will be 
fit for use in twenty-four hours. ' 

Amther. — Ingredients : 1 gallon of 
water, Joz. of white ginger slicra, i lb. of 
loaf suw, a lemons, i dessert-spoonful 
of good yeast — Mode: Boil the ginger 
and sugar in the water for ten minutes ; 
pour this, quite hot, upon the strained 
juice of the lemons and the peels sliced 

S uite thin ; let all stand till nearly cold ; 

len add the yeast. After twelve hours 
bottle and cork. It wUl be ready «for 
use- in two dajj. * 

Anoiker»^Tvro pilous of gin^r- 
beer may bejnade as follows : — Rit 
2 gallons of cold water into a pot upon 
die fire ; add to it 2 oz. of good ginger, 
btuised, and 2 lb. ot brown or White 
sumr; let all this cqme to the boil, 
anid continue boilitfg for about an hour ; | 



then skim (hellqfion and pour it Into 
a jar or tub^ along with 1 juiced toion 
and ios. oteam .of 
neatly cold, put in yeast 

to cause the liquor to work.‘ . ^^e.beer 
Is now made, and, after it has, worked 
for two days, strain, it and botjtle^t for 
use. Tie the corks dowi^ firmly* 

AnotAer,--In^ediei$ts : Whjte sugar, 
20 lb.; lemon or limejuice jl$oz. > honey, 
I lb. ; binised ginger, 22 oz;; water, 18 
gallons. Boil the ginger in three gallons 
of water for half an hour; then $md the 
sugar, the juice, and the - honey, with 
the'remainder of the water, ana strain 
through a cloth. When co/df add the 
white of I egg and 4 oz. of essence of 
lemon : after standing four days, bottle. 
This yields a very superior beverage, and 
one which will keep for many months. 

The following recipe is for making a 
very superior ginger-beer. The honey 
gives it a peculiar Softness, and from 
not being fermented with yeast, it is 
less violent in its action when opened ; 
but the beexwso made requim to be 
kept a longer time than usual befoi-e 
use. — White sugar, 5 lb, ; lemop-juice, 

4 of a pint ; honey, i lb. ; ^nger bruised, 

5 oz. ; water, 44 gallons. Boil theginger 
in three quarts of water for half an 
hour; then add the sugar, lemon-juice^ 
and honey, with the remainder of the 
water, and strain through a cloth; when 
cold, add a quarter of the white of Un 
egg and a small teaspoonful of essence 
of lemon; let the whole stand four 
days, and bottle ; this will keep-many 
months. This quantity will make one 
hundred bottles. 

GINGEB PIiASTEB, FOB PAGE* 

ACHE, an Excellent Betnedy. 

Cut a piece of paper the site of the 
cheek, and steep it in a little braedy ; 
when quite soaked, Auk the paper well 
over with finely-j^wdcred or gc&ted 
ginger ; put it on to the face) and let 
It' remain till dry. Repeat the applica* 
tion if necessary. Ibe giiiger will not 
irfitate the skin. 

GINGEB WINE, WHil2l SOXIB, 

TO BE3TOBE. 

Clmm some l^ter^shdQs, calcine 
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Ohiaaneyt Iia mps, 

them, ia m oveti until quite white, 
pound, them into mail pieces, remove 
the bttni^ from the cask and put them 
into It. ^AXlter a time, all acidity will 
be rempvedi and the flavour of the wine 
restoitpd. 

Oil AS8 OHIMZTBYS OF LAMPS, 
TO OLFAN. 

It 18 very necessary that the chimneys 
of lamps be kept clean and bright, 
otherwise they will greatly intei?ere 
with the amount of light: The* glass 
chitnn^-brush answers its purpose ad- 
mirably, and, if used daily, and itself 
kept well cleaned by occasional washing 
in soda-and-water, there will be little 
trouble With the chimneys. Should 
they, from neglect, become very much 
stained and spotted, the stains or spots 
may be removed by soaking them in 
weak vitriol-and-iyater, or by rubbing 
them gently with the hnest sand-paper 
under water. 

OLA88 PAINTIKO. • 

The producing a transparent pattern 
on the semi-opaque surface of ground 
glass is aS follows : Having determined 
on the kind of window which is to be 
made, and the size of its panes, cut out 
In drawing-paper the sfiape of the pane 
or panes, and sketch the pattern on this 
paper with Indian ink in clear distinct 
lines. The pattern should be some- 
thing bold and artistic : a scroll, any 
variety of star, or style of diamond, or 
latrice-work j or CToups of vine-leaves 
and grapes, or osuc-leaves and acorns; 
or mottoes, or initials in old English 
letters. It is by no means necessary 
that all the panes should be alike in 
pattern or in sise; diversity in these 
points, if tastefully managed, being an 
improvement rather than an injury to 
tbe effect When the pattern is drawn, 
lay the pane of ground glass on it, with 
tbe rotmb or ground side upwards, and 
whk a nnecmnel-hair pencil, moistened 
In copal varnish, trace the outlines of 
the pattern on to the glass. This done, 
the pane of glass on to a sheet 
of white paper, which will enable 
the ricbdng to be seen, and then, with 


Q lasi Patoting. 

appropriate brushes, put in the shading 
and the deaf parts, and perfect the 
pattern. Wherever it is intended that 
the glass shall be dm, there with copal 
varnish fill up the space, as every touch 
of the varnish clears the glass; the 
untouched portions, by retaining their 
whitish, semi-opaque appearance, serve 
as a background and throw up the 
pattern. The varnish used should be 
obtained at an artist’s colourman’s, and 
should be as clear and devoid of colour 
as possible. The camel-hair petidls 
should only be moistened with it, for, if 
loaded or saturated, they are apt to 
make blots, or jagged uneven outlines 
and strokes ; enough varUish to render 
the glass transparent, but no more than 
enough, is to be laid on, or the pattern 
will look rough and unequal, instead of 
smooth and even. A phial of spirits of 
turpentine should be standing by, in 
which the camel-hair pencils may be 
washed before they begin to dry j for if 
suffered to dry, or if’put away with any 
varnish on them, they harden, and be- 
come useless. They must, therefore, 
be immediately well washed in spirits 
of turpentine, and then carefully wi^ed 
in a soft rag or an old silk handkerchief. 
When the pattern has been duly elabo- 
rated, in the manner described, the 
pane of glass must be set aside for eight 
or ten hours, in a warm, dry place, 
where nothing is likely to touen it, and 
where dust cannot settle upon the sticky 
surface. Afler it has thus had time to 
dry, slowly and completely, It must be 
immersed in clear cold spring water for 
five or ten minutes, and then be placed 
on edge to drain itself. If the varnish 
is goc^, the pattern will now be firmly 
set, and stand out ih clear relief on the 
semi-opaque ground. Exposure to 
moderate beat wUl turn the transparent 
parts of the glass from crystuh^mte to 
orange-brown ; but this is kA operation 
requiring gtiat care^ as too gr^t heat 
will often split the glass, Ot, at least, 
render it .vei^ brittle. The cake water- 
colours' are those use4 for this trans- 
parent painting. We need nbt add 
tha^ the best will alone produce Such 
effects as will confer pleasure. Those 
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which w opaque be abided. 
The following* with thO' 
they are c^Ble of piroducmi^ will be 
found soflf^ent for tuok pu^oees: 
Prussian blue* ult^a^iuatitie* indigo, 
gamboge, yellow-kke* scarlet, or 
crimson-lake, Vandyke-brown, madder- 
brown, and ivory-black. The greens 
must be miide by combining gamboge 
with one of, the blues; as almost all 
the cake-greens, except verdigris, are 
opaque. 

OliASS FOWDSB. 

To reduce glass to a fine powder, 
fii!|t heat it in a furnace to a slightly 
red heat ; then throw it into cold 
water for a few minutes ; dry it, and 
after this preparation it may readily be 
beaten to a fine powder. 

GLASS STOPPBBS*, TO 
LOOSBB. 

Put one or two drops of sweet oil 
round the stopper, close to the mouth 
of the bottle ; then, put it a little dis- 
tance from the fire. When the d^antcr 
gets warm, have a wooden instrument 
with a cloth wrapped tightly round it ; 
then strike the stopper, first on one side, 
then on the other : by persevering a 
little while, you will most likely get it 
out. Or you may lay the bottle in 
warm water, so that the neck of the 
stopper , may be under water. Let it 
soak for a time, then knock it with a 
wooden instrument as before. 

GLASS, TO OUT. 

It is not generally known that glass 
may be cut, under wafer, with a strong 
pair of scissors. If a round or oval be 
required* take a piece of common win- 
dow-glass, draw the shape upon it in a 
black liue ; sink it with your left hand 
underwater as deep as you can without 
interfering with the tiew of the line, 
and with your right use the scissors to 
cut awsY wha^is not required. « 

AnofAer, — Dip a worsted thread in 
spirits of turpentine, and tie it close 
round the gto whqrc it is inta^led to ! 
be cut; then set fire to the thread* and* i 
while it is burning, plunge the glass | 


into cold water* or well wM the rimead 
with it The glass wil) Mr ' 

the direction of tite titietuk 

GLASS* TO STAUr* V 

silver is an^es^ntial ingredie 5 .^^^^ 
prepare nitrate of silver lor giaSS-Sbdq- 
ings, dilute nitric acid with three fimes 
its bulk of distilled water* Place this 
in a glass vessel, and add to it pure 
silver in small pieces until add wUl 
take up no more. Let this stand tbf 
some time, and then pour off the flear 
solution. This solution is the nitrate 
of silver required. Next, attend to the 
following directions, which will pro- 
duce the different preparations of SUVer 
required in the formation of the, dif- 
ferent coloui-s. There are seven of 
these preparations. 

Mo. I. Add to a solution of common 
salt some nitrate ofVitver, drop by 
drop : this will give a white precipitate, 
which must be washed in hot water aUd 
dri .‘d. 

No. 2. Dissolve subcarbonate of 
soda in water, and add nitrate of silver 
in the same way as before. Wash and 
dry. 

No. 3. Dissolve subCarbonate of 
potash, and proceed as in No. 2. 

No. 4. Dissolve phosphate oi Soda 
in water,' and proceed as in No. 2. 

No. 5. Take a piece of silver rolled 
into thin plates, and place them in a 
crucible containing sulphur. Heat the 
crucible, which wul pause the sulphate 
to melt and burn away. When the 
flame has ceased, add more sulphur* atld 
burn it away as before. Theh retttoye 
the silver from the crucible* ahd It 
red-hot in a muifie ; it wifi no!^ bcvfety 
brittle, and may be easily rraui^a to a 
powder for use. 

No. 6 . Place a rod pf metallic fin in 
a diluted solution of nitrate or silver. 
Scrape off the precipitated isilvdr. Wash 
it in warm Water* dry and griqd it 

No. 7. a rod of cop^|r ii^stei^ 
of nn* and proceed prectseql Ms In 
No. 6 . / ^ 

We now give themethod of pmpurttig 
the colours* using, the preppratton of 
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«Uir«r ; too^*dlag to the numbers given 
which vinll save much repetition, 
preparing yellow, take 
^ ! past , of silver preparation No. 2, 1 
^nbw-lake ; mix . an^ grind well 
with oil of turpentine, and lay it on thin. 

, Silver No. I, I part ; white clay, 3 
pkrts; oxide of zinc, 2 parts; oxalate 
of iron, 3 parts. Let the silver be 
ground first m water with the zinc, and 
then add the other ingredients. Lay 
this on thick. Silver No. 3, i part ; 
yellow-lake, i part. Grind them in 
spirits of tur):entiiie and oil, and lay the 
mixture on very thin. Silver No. 4, i 
part; yellow-lake, i part; white clay, 
) part. Grind as before, and lay the 
mixture on thin. 

Silver No. 6, r part ; Ve- 
netian red and yellow ochre washed 
and calcined red, 2 parts. Silver No. 
7, I part; V^etian red and yellow 
ochre, 1 part. Both these shades arc 
mixed with spirits of turpentine, and 
laid on thick. 

Silver No. 5, I part; brown 
oxide of iron, 1 part. Grind with tur- 
pentine and oil, and lay on thick. 
Antimonial silver, i part; colcothar, 
^pUrt Grind as before, and lay on 

Having preared the above colours, 
we may now proceed to stain, the glass. 
Obt^ glass of as clear a nature as 
possible ; clean it well, and trace upon 
It with Indian ink the outline of the 
de^gn intended to be stained ; then, 
having brought the colour as fine as 


jmssibie 1 


\ with oil of turpen- 
i of spike lavender, 


and cover the required parts with this 
composition. When it has become diy, 
work but the colour with the point ot a 
Itkk and a graver from those parts that 
are not intended to be stained. The 
depth of the stain depends partly on the 
heat of the furnace used for burning in, 
and on the time of the exposure of the 
ghms in it This, though easy enough 
16 be acquired by practice, cannot be 
nuule thejpubjert ox written direcSons, 
idiah of glass must be carefully 
d|ie<( and placed in the furnace when 
m latter is moderately warm. 


0I1OVB0* TO DY3I A BBAXrTl- 

Full POBFIiIl. 

Boil 4 oz. of logwood and 2 oz. 
of roebe alum In 3 pints of soft 
water till half wasted. Let it stand 
to be cold, after straining. Let the 
gloves be nicely mended ; then with a 
brush do them over with the dye, and 
when dry fepeat it. Twice is sufficient, 
unless the colour is to be very dark. 
When dry, rub off the loose dye with 
a coarse cloth. Beat up the white of 
an egg, and with a sponge rub it over 
the leather. The dye will stain the 
hands, in the process, but wetting 
them with vine^r, before they we 
washed, will take it off. 

GLXJE FOR METALS. 

A good glue for metals may be made 
by mixing with sixteen parts of melted 
glue one part gum-ammoniac, and 
then adding one part of saltpetre 
acid. * 

GIitrE, IMFEBVIOITS TO 

WATBE. 

If a coating of glue or size be brushed 
over with a ;Jccoction of one part of 
powdered nutgalls in twelve of waterf 
reduced to eight parts, and strained, it 
becomes hard and solid. This makes 
a good coat for ceilings to whitewash 
on, and for lining walls for paper- 
hangings. 

GLUB, LIQUID. 

Fill a phial half full with pounded 
shellac, and pour upoti it best spirit of 
naphtha, rather more than suffiaent to 
cover it. l^t the phial stand near the 
fire, and shake it often till the shellac 
is melted ; or, put into a bottle equal 
quantities of pounded glue, water, and 
vinegan , Let ' the ,Dottle stand in 
warm water near till the glue 

is»dissolvedi then;ndd cme-sixth part 
of spirits ;^of wine* Both these prepa- 
wrioas are very useful, '■and if •the 
bdttlea be not 1^ uncorked, they will 
keep in a state to be used for a long' 
time, ' 
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Glue 9 eeto. 

GIiUX SSAIiS. 

This is a vtry interesting; and single 
v/ay of making copies of seals, medal- 
lions, &C. Take a little common gltte ; 
dissdve it in a Uttle water over the fire ; 
pour on enough to cover the artideto be 
copied ; allow it to set, and then detach 
it. The solution of glue should be 
pretty strong and stiff. If weak, it 
will be too Tong setting. These casts 
may also be coloured black if required, 
bv lightly brushing over theni a little 
black lead. 

QNATB. 

^To keep these from annoying you, 
soak a piece of rag in spirits of turpen* 
tine and tie it over your head ; if fishing 
or shooting, tie the rag to your hat ; or 
make an ointment of laid scented with 
turpentine, and smear the face and 
hands with it 

GOBIPBIIT'S OOBBlAZi. 

Ingredients : i. 9 oz. of sassafras, 1 
oz. each of caraway, coriander, and 
aniseeds, 6 pints of water. — Mode: 
Simmer till reduced to 4 pints ; add 
6 lb. of treade, or coarse sugar, 
and boil for a few minutes. When 
cold, add 3 oz. of tincture of opium 
or laudanum.— 2, Dissolve i oz, of 
opium and i drachm of oil of sassafras 
in 2 oz. of spirits of wine ; mix 4 lb. 
of treade with i gallon of boiling 
water, and, when cold, mix both solu- 
tions. 

GOliB AND SILVBB LIQUID 
FOB VBLLUM, FAINTING 
FANS, SCO. 

Grind up gold or silver leaf with gum- 
water or honey in a mortar,- then wash 
away the gum or honey, and use the 
powder that remains with the giftn- 
water. This may be applied to any 
article With a camel-hair pencil, in 
the same Way as any other colour. • 

GOLD OOBDIAL. 

Take of the roots of angelica, sliced 
4 lb. ; raisixis, stoned, 2 lb. ; coriander* 
seeds, i lb. ; caraway seeds and cin” 


GoI^i^Jgiago, to 

namos, each k lb. f dovei^ a W ; iigs 
and liquorice-root, < sHoedf eacit Ilk; 
proof spirits, i| gallq^i W|i,ter, 2 
gallons. Digest two 4 m aa^ mw 
off by a gentle hea^ nil the fdhts begin 
to nse, hanging in a piece Ikkn 
fastened to the month of the«wonii x 
oz. of English saffron. Then dtasolye 
8 lb. of sugar in 3 quarts, of rosewates^ 
and add to it the distilled liquor. Tbe 
above cordial derives its name fftnn a 
quantity of gold-leaf beix^ ibnnerly 
added to it, but this is now generally 
disused. 

GOLD FIGUBNS UPON 8TNBL. 

Add to a. saturated solution of nitro> 
muriate of ^Id about a fourth part of 
sulphuric ether; shake the inixture, 
and then allow it to settle. The ether 
.will take the gold from the acid, and 
will separate itself ^om it ako^ and 
form an upper stratum in the vessel. 
CaiefuUy pour this ethereal gold into 
another glass, and immerse m it any 
steel utensil that is highly polished; 
then take it out, and instantly plunge it 
into water, when the surface will mive 
acquired a coat of pure gold, the betmty 
of which may'be increased by burnish- 
ing. You may use a pen, and draw 
figures on razors, &c., and the gold will 
remain in them as just describeu. 

GOLD-FISH. 

Where gold-fish are kept in yesads 
in rooms, they should be in spring 
water. The water will require to 
be changed, according to the size of 
the vessel or the number of fish kimt 
therein ; but it is not well to change tne 
water too often. In a vessel that will 
hold a common-sized pail of water, 
two fish may be kept by changing the 
water once a fortnight ; and so On in 
proportion. If any is SunpUed 
them, it should be a few cratni» of 
bread dropped into the water once or 
twice a wedc. 

abliS-ZtAOB AZTD BH- 
BBOIBBBT. VO aUBAA. 

Bum Mine roche alum, ana rednee 
the ashet to a verjr fine* powder. With 
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t soft tlus powder to the 

and nib it gently with 

« Sfpft i^lciin ikumeU 

jQOXiP^XaiAF, TO OUT. 

di^ienity wiU be experienced in 
cutting gold-leaf to any size or shape, 
if the i>c^*containing it be interleaved 
With tissue-paper, so that each sheet of 
gold has paper on both sides, through 
Irhich the cut may be made with a pair 
of scissors* 


Ch>ut Oordiat. 

GOTJIiABB IiOTION. 

Dissolve % drachm of acetate of lead 
in a little vinegar, and then a^d a quart 
of cold spring water. 

Another,-^! drachm of sugar of lead, 
2 pints of rain-water, 2 teaspoonfuls of 
spirits of wine. For inflammation of the 
eyes or elsewhere : — The better way of 
making Goulard lotion, if for the eyes, 
is to add to 6 oz. of distilled water, or 
waterthat has been well boiled, i drachm 
of the extract of lead. 


OOIiD BING. TO BEMOVH 
V'BOH THE ElEGEB. 

The most simple and ea^ method to 
remove a gold ring whichMs too tight 
for the Anger, is to rub it in one spot 
with a little quicksilver. It will soon 
break in this spot with a little pressure., 

GOLD, TO giSeSAN. 

Dissolve a little sal-ammoniac in 
urine j boil your soiled gold therein, 
and it will become clean and brilliant. 

GOIiD VABNISH FOB 
IiEATHEB. 

Take pf turmeric and gamboge, each 
zi scruple; oil of turpentine, 2 pints ; 
add seed-lac and gum-sandarac, of each 
4 oz. ; dragon\s blood, 4 drachms ; tur- 
}^ntine, 2 oz.; pounded glass, 4 oz. 
Four off the clear for use. 

GOLDEN OINTMENT FOB 
80BN EYES. 

Few nostrums have done more real 
good, and held a higher reputation, 
t]^e celebrated golden ointment. 
There is nothing equal to it in the cases 
of sore eye^ composition is said to 
iconsist or I 02;. of nitric oxide of mer- 
cury to 8 oz, of spermaceti ointment 
The of mercury must be of the 
finest ppu^r, and well worked into 
the sp^aceti by degrees, so as to in- 
sure Perfect incorporation with it. ^If 
^ mixture be imperfect, some por- 
the ointmmtt will be too strong, 
A to use, and other por- 


GOULABD POULTICE. 

Ifij^edients : Extract pf lead, 
/irachm ; rectified spirits of wine, 2 oz. 
water, 12 oz. Wet the crumb of bread 
with the mixture, Vseful in inflam- 
mation. 

GOUT. 

This complaint is constitutional, and 
its proper remedies are in each case best 
left to the medical man; when, however, 
the pain of gout arising from any local 
inflammation is very severe, it may be 
relieved for a time by applying to the 
part a piece of soft rag or cotton-wool 
saturated with spirits of wine, and then 
lightly covering the whole with oiled 
silk to exclude* all air. 

GOUT OB BHBUMATISM. 

For this recipe an English nobleman 
gave 500/. — Ingredients: 1 lb. treacle, 
2 oz. .flour of sulphur, i oz. cream of tar- 
tar, J lb. Turkey rhubarb in powden J lb. 
ginger in powder, 1 drachm of gum 
guiacum in powder. — Dose:. 2 tea- 
spoonfuls in a glass of warm water going 
to bed. 2 oz. of ginger be deemed 
sufficient. 

G&UT CQBDIAL, 

Ingredients: Rhubarb^ senna, cori- 
ander -seed, sweet femvd-seed, and 
cochineal, of each 2 oz.; liquorice-root 
and saffron, of each i oz.; raisins, 2^ lb ; 
rectified spiritaof wine, 2 galls. \ digest 
for fourteen days, A dose is one table- 
spooufol to half an ounce. 




GOWIiAiri^S IbQTXOir/ 

This is one of ^ best ccmetics 
* known ibr imimttMg a dcaicate appear- 
imce and seftnbssto the skin. Itisve|7 
useful in sun’scordhes, and in all cashs 
where, the skin la iiidlned to become 
hard imd irj.^JtngredktUs: gr. of 
bichloride ot mercury and i oz. of 
emulsion cf bitter almbnds. Mix these 
thoroughly, and apply the l^ion when 
requirS with a piece of soft sponge. 
The bichloride of mercurymust be used 
with care, as it is a poison. 

Another Recipe . — ^Blanched bitter al- 

f onds, 2 oz. ; blanched sweet almonds, 
dz. : beat to a paste, add distilled 
water i ouart; mix wdl, strain, put 
into a bottle, add corrosive sublimate in 
powder, 20 grs.,. dissolved in two table- 
spoonfuls of spirit of wine, and shake 
well. Used as a wash for the skin. 
Wet the skin with it, either by means 
of the comer of a napkin or the fingers 
dipped into it, and then gently wipe off 
with a dry cloth. 

GBAFTINa-WAX. 

Ingredients: Equal quantities of 

. beeswax and tallow, powdered chalk. — 
Mode ; Melt together the beeswax and 
tallow, and throw in sufficient chalk to 
make it a thick paste while melted. 
Into this mixture while quite hot dip 
strips of rag or coarse cloth suitable 
to envelop the stock and scion, which 
should be closely covered up so as to 
prevent the escape of sap, and also the 
introduction of water. ’ 

QBAS8BB, TO BYB. 

For pink, get some logwood and am- 
monia, and boil them together in water ; 
for red, logwood and alum ; for blue, 
indigo-blue ; and all other colours that 
'Will dissolve. To keep the gr^s to- 
gether, dip it in a weak solution of 
gum-water, or put some gum-water in 
the dye^ whiph will answer the same 
purpose. 

OBAVBIi, BTOITB* AI^B PAZN8 

iNTaDni^ira. 

Chew and swallow occasionally small 


pieces of very common yellow soap. 
This is a veiy simpler fM a 

disagreeable mmedy } bot solieim a^e 
strongly recommend^ to tij lt, as it 
has been known to afford 'w getetost 
relief during acute pain and to 
the attacks. 

GBBABB, TO BBKoVb VBOM 

C^ATOOLXiABB. 

Mix twopennyworth of spirits of am- 
monia in a pint of water, and sponge 
the collar with it, or dip a soft flannel ui 
spirits of turpentine or gin, and rub the 
collar till the grease is discharged. 

gbbasb, to bemovb veoic 

FLOOB-BOABBB. 

Take J lb. of fuUer*s earth and J lb. 
of pearlash ; make them into a paste 
with about a quart of boiling water ; 
spread a thick coatiqg of this over the 
grease-stains and leave it for ten or 
twelve hours; then wash it off with 
clean water, using sand if necessary. 
If the grease-stains are very numerous 
and the floor very dirty, a coating may 
be spread all over the floor, and left for 
24 hours before it is washed off. In 
washing boards never rub crossways; 
but always up and down with the 
grain. 

GBBASE, TO BXTBAOT FBOM 

8II1ES, Ao. 

Scrape French chalk, put it on the 
grease-spot, and hold it near the fire ; 
the grease will melt, and the French 
chalk absorb it. Brush it off ; repeat 
the process if necessary. In thC ab- 
sence of French chalk, a little 
will effectually remove grease. It 
should be well rubbed in, left for a 
time, and then, placing a piece of soft 
paper on the spot on the Wrong side of 
the material, press it gently with a 
warm iron : whatever grease is not ab- 
sorbed by the paper, can be washed out 
with a little cold water. 

Another Red/e.^Usk^ a pgsfe of 
I oz. of fmely^wdered French .^.dialk 
and s oz. of ni!|elyi*powdared tQ^icco- 
>ipe day, and 2 oz. of spirits of wine ; 
this paste into amdt loUs, and" 
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leave them to dty; touch the stains 
with the tprepatsttipn, and Imish it otf. 
It m$,f be used wet or drjr* 

a 

aBSUUtB BALXiS FOB BEICOV- 

ma gbbasb fbom oloth, 

Ao. ' 

• 

Ingredients: 30 parts of fuller’s earth, 
I part of French chalk, 20 parts Of yel- 
low soap, 15 parts of pearlash. — Mode: 
Mahe the above into a paste with spirits 
oi turpentine, and colour it if desired 
with a little yellow ochre. Before the 
paste dries, cut it into small cakes. > 

GBEASE-SPOTS OBT HABBI.E, 

. TOBBMOVE. 

Make the following mixture. — Tngre^ 
dients: 1 part of soft soap, 2 parts of 
fuller’s earth, i part of potash, boiling 
wzXtr.’-^Mode: try the mixture as thick 
as ;pu can on the grease-spot ; let it re- 
maiti for a few hours, then wash it off 
with soap-and- water. Repeat the pro- 
cess if necessary.* 

Another -Make a paste of 

powdered pipev:lay and fuller’s earth ; 
mix with strong soap lye; lay a 
thick coating of this paste on the 
marble^ and pass lightly over it a 
moderately warm flat-iron until it is dry. 
Leave it for a short time, and then wash 
it off with clean water. If the marble 
be not entirely free from grease, repeat 
the process till every stain disappears. 
Disedorization by smoke may be 
removed in the same manner. 

GBBBK FIBB. 

Take 42 parts of nitrate of baiytcs, 
8 of sulphur, 3 of chlorate of potass, 
and 1 of lamp-black (54 parts in all). 

PAIBT, VEBT CHEAP, 
r^TOEFUIf FOB OCT* 

OF rX^OOB GABDENIKG 

FtTSpI 

Iv^lredimkk 4 of Roman vitriol, 
% fb. of I 02* of powdfr of 

y&W ^ni^ 1 water.— AMr .* ^ 

pS^ve the viti in just sufficient' 
Jbnilt^ water to «t to a liquid 5 

sUrTn the other ’ gredients, and leavo 


USEFUL Rj^CJPES 

Groom. 

the mixture the consistence of ordinary 
paint The paint is veiy |;ood for 
rough gaxden*fenciiig,^ It smks well 
into the wood and kiUs.all Insects* It 
is also useful for garden-stidu^ 

GBEEE PEAS, TO PBASEBVE 
FOB WINTSB XrSE. 

Gather the peas when plentiful, sheH 
them; then wash and scald them in 
hot wate& When thoroughlv drained, 
put them rato bottles, and flll up each 
oottie with a strong brine ; at tne top 
of the bottle pour a thin layer of salad- 
oil. Cork and seal the bottles, which 
must be quite full and kept upright. ^ 

GBEBN TEA. 

A very fair substitute for green tea, 
indeed one that can hardly be detected, 
may be found in a sprig of rue, or a 
few black-currant leaves. Choose 
young and tender leaves, and do not 
put too many— 4 small black'^currant 
leaves and I ve^ small sprig of rue 
will be sufficient for a large pot of tea. 

GBIPES. 

Little children often suffer, especially 
in the summer time, great inconvenience 
in this way. A verv simple remedy is 
to put a teaspoonful of bruised ciu*a- 
way-seeds into a small phial of hot 
water, and shake them well When 
settled, give a teaspoonful of this 
solution with a dose of carbonate of 
magnesia. 

GBOOM. 

The groom’s first duties are to keep 
his horses in condition; but he is 
sometimes expected to perform the 
duties of a valet, to ride out with his 
master, on occasions to wait at table, 
and otherwise assist in the house i in 
t^e cases, he should have the means 
of dressing himss^, and keeping his 
clothes entirely away t£roin the St&les. 
lib the morning, <^|ioolit^six o’clock, or 
ra^er befom the Mbles should be 
Opened and ^^^ed rat, ,and the horses 
flrst Isf deapiflg the mk and 

In Ihe mk, that the^or^’my^t it 
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oat easily ; a shoit timo «i^ema]ids» 
their usual feud of "oats shoulii 

be put into tho fnaiige% While this is 
going on, the stable-boy has been re- 
moving the $table«>dtingy end sweeping 
and washing out the stables, both of 
which should be done evOry day, and 
every comer carefoiry swept, in order 
to keep the stable sweet ai\d clean. 
The real duties of the groom follow : 
where the horses are not takjpn out for 
early exercise, the work of grooming 
immediately commences. Having 
tied up the head/’ to use the excellent 
description of the process given by old 
Barrett, ** take a currycomb and curry 
him all over the body, to raise the dust, 
banning first at the neck, holding the 
leu cheek of the headstall in the left 
hand, and curry him from the setting- 
on of his head all over the body to the 
buttocks, down to the point of the 
hock ; then change your hands, and 
curry him before, on his breast, and, 
laying your r%ht arm over his back, 
jom ybuf right side to his left, and 
curry him all under the belly near the 
fore-bowels, and so all over from the 
knees and back upwards; after that, 
go to the far side and do that likewise. 
Then take a dead horse’s tail, or, fail- 
ing that, a cotton dusting-cloth, and 
strike that which the currycomb 
hath raised. Then take a round brush 
made of bristles, with a leathern handle, 
and dress him all over, both head, 
body, and legs, to the very fetlocks, 
always cleansing the brush from the 
dust by rubbing it with the currycbmb. 
In the currycombing process, as w^ell 
as brushing, it must be applied with 
mildness, especially with fine-skinned 
horses ; otherwise the tickling irritates 
them much. The brushing is succeeded 
by a hair^cloth, with which rub him all 
over again very hard, both to take 
away loose hairs and lay his coat ; then 
wash pur-hands in fair water, and rub 
him all overwhile they are wet, as yell 
over the head as body. Lastly, 
take a clean cloth, and rub him all over 
again till he be day ; then take another 
hairi>cloth, and rub ml his legs exceeding 
well from the kdees and l^ks down- 


OfOOtSL^ 

wards to his hoofr, picking and dress- 

K iem Very let* 

so as to tiemove «U Mveland* 
dust which will sometimes ne in the 
bending of the joints.” addition 
to the practice of this old Wtiter, 
modem grooms add Urisping which 
usually follows brushing; The best 
wisp is made from a haybatid, un- 
twisted, and again doubl^ up after 
being moistened * with waters this is 
applied to every part of the body, as 
the bmshing bad been, by changing the 
hands, taking care in all these opera- 
tions to carry the hand in the direction 
of the coat. Stains on the hair are 
removed by sponging, or, vhcti the 
coat is very dirty, by the water-brush ; 
the whole f^ing finished off by a linen 
or flannel cloth. The horsecloth should 
now be put on by taking the doth in 
both hands, with th^outside next you, 
and, with your right hand to the off 
side, throw it over his back, placing it 
no farther back than will leave it 
straight and level, which will be about 
a foot from the tail. Put the roller 
round, and the pad-piece hnder it, 
about six or eight inches from the fore 
legs. The horse’s head is now loosened ; 
he is turned about in his stall to have 
his head and ears nibbed and brushed 
over every part, including throat, with 
the dusting-cloth, finishing by “palling 
his ears,’’ which all horSes seem lo 
enjoy very much. This done, the mane 
and foretop should be combed out, 
passing a wet sponge over them, spong- 
ing the mane on Irath sides, by throw- 
ing it back to the midrifl^ to make it 
lie smooth. The horse is now returned 
to his headstall, his tail combed out, 
cleaning it of stains with a W^t brush 
or sponge, trimming both tail and 
mane, and forelock when tieces^iy, 
smoothing them down with a biUsh on 
which a little oil has been dropped. 

Watering usually follows dressing; 
but some horses remse their food until 
they have drunk: the groom should 
not, therefore, lay down exclusive rules 
on this subject, but study the temper 
and habits pf hb honse. 

hotSes not in work 
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OroQixL. 

recjuire at least two hours* exercise 
daily ; in exercising them a good 
groom will put them through the paces 
to whkhe they have been trained. In 
the case of mdle-horses he will walk, 
trot, eanter, and gallop them, in order 
to keep tKfem up to their work. With 
draught-horses they ought to be kept 
up to a 'smart walk and trot. 

Feeding must depend on their work, 
but they require feeing three times a 
day, with more or less com each time, 
according to their work. In the fast 
coaching days it was a saying among 
proprietors, that “his belly was the 
measure of his food ; ’* but the horse’s 
appetite is not to be taken as a criterion 
of the quantity of food under any cii- 
cumstances. Horses have been known 
to consume 40 lb. of hny in twenty- 
four hours, whereas 16 lb. to 18 lb. is 
tlie utmost which, should have been 
given, Mr. Croall, an extensive coach 
proprietor in Scotland, limited his 
horses to 44 lb. cut stiaw, 8 lb. buiiscd 
oats, and 24 lb. bruised beans, in the 
morning and noon, giving them at 
night 2^ lb. of the tollowing : —viz , 
560 lb. steamed* potatoes, 36 Ui. baric v- 
dust, 40 lb. cut straw, and 6 lb. sait, 
mixed up together ; under this the 
horses did their work well. The ordi- 
nary measure given to a horse is a peck 
of oats, about 40 lb. to the bushel, 
twice a day, a third feed and a rackful 
of hay, which may be about 15 lb. or 
18 lb., when he is in full work. 

You cannot take up a paper witllou^ 
having the question put, “ Do you 
bruise youi oats?** Well, that depends 
on circumsunces : a fresh young horst 
can bruise its own oats when it can get 
them ; but aged horses,' after a time, 
lose the power of masticating and 
bruising them, and bolt them whole; 
thus much impeding the work of dig^- 
tion. For an old horse, then, bruise 
the oats; for a young one it do^s no 
hainfu and little good. Oats should he 
bright and dry, and not too neigz. 
Whm they are new, sprinkle them 
with salt and water ; otnerwise, they 
overload the horse*s stomach* Chopped 
straw mixed with oats, in the propor- 


Ground Glass. 

tion of a third of straw or hay, is a 
good food for horses in full work ; and 
carrots, of whichilbrses are remarkably 
fond, have a perceptible effect in a 
short time on the gloss of the coat. 

The water given to a horse merits 
some attention; it should not be too 
cold ; hard water is not to be recom- 
mended; stagiian*^ or muddy water is 
positively injurious ; river water is tht 
best for all purposes ; and anything is 
referable to spring water, which should 
e exposed to the sun in summer for an 
hour or two, and stirred up befoie 
using it : a handful of oatmeal thrown 
into the pail will much impr(jve lt^ 
quality. 

GilOSVENOR»S TOOTH- 
POWDER. 

Mix 3 lb. each of calcined nystetr- 
shells and rose-pink, 4 lb. of Floren- 
tine orris-root in powder, and 25 drops 
of oil of rhodium. After pulverizing 
It very fiuoly, pass it through a sieve. 

GROUND GLASS, IMITATION 
OP. 

This material, so invaluable where 
light is needed and transparency to be 
avoided, is nevertheless very expensive. 
J'he glass is rend et eel brittle by the pro- 
cess, .ind there is great risk attending 
the manufacture of it. If the window 
be not in a veiy important situation, 
there are several imitations that will 
answer the pm pose of ground glass, at 
a very trifling cost ; and many of these, if 
properly executed, have really a most 
excellent eflect. Take a piece of clear 
muslin (it may show little stats all over 
it, or have a border if preferred), dip it 
m a thin gum -water or thin isinglass 
size, and spread it over the glass win- 
dow, or if a degree of transparency may 
be billowed, use very fine white net in 
the same way. Another plan, which 
will give a frosted appearance to the 
window, is to mix i oz, of^Epsom salts 
and 4. pint of beer, afid sprinkle the 
rfass all over wHh it, leavifig it to dry. 
Or a more permanent imitation of 
grotmd glass may be made by taking 
equal quantities of ground white lead 
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and sacrum and mixing thetit with 
I part of boiled oil iyp4 ^ parts of tur- 
pentine, slightly tiniSj with yellow or 
blue : gently dab this on the glass with 
the ends of the hair of a painter^s clean 
dusting-brush, until the whole surface 
of the glass is uniformly covered. 

Amt/ier Reci ^» — ^The frosted appeaf- 
•^nce ui ground glass may be very 
nearly imitated by gently dabbing the 
glass over with a piece of .glazier’s 
putty tuck on the ends of the fingers. 
When applied with a light and even 
touch, the resemblance is considerable. 

e» method is to dab the glass over 
with Lhin white paint, or flour paste, by 
me in*, of a brush; but this is infeiior to 
th** former. Used for windows. 

GUMS, AN EXCBIiUENT 
PASTE POK THE. 

Ing^edu tis : h inely-powdei ''d alum, 
half a i oz.; sul]ihatc of quinine, 
lo grams,- ' Make these ingie- 
<iu nls into a rather thick jjastc, with 
wlit^h rub the gums occasionally. 

GUMS, SWOLLEN OB SCOK- 
BUTIO. 

Take of infusion of roses, 6 oz. ; 

\ orax, I oz.; honey of lOoC^, i oz Mix, 
and use the mixtuie twice a day as a 
wa,h for the gums. 

GUMS, TINCTUBB FOB THE. 

Gumboils, frequently so troublesome, 
and also pains in the gums, may be 
prevented by the occasional use of the 
following tincture . — Ingredients * 6 oz. 
of tincture of Peruvian bark, 4 oz* of 
sal-ammoniac. — Mode: Make a mix- 
ture of these in a phial, and shake it 
well before using. The best mode of 
applying the cincture to the gums is 
with a piece of soft sponge or the finger. 
The mouth should afterwards be rinsed 
with wann water. 

GUN-BABBSILB, BBOWNIlS^G. 

The liquid used for bronzing the 
barrels is made mixing nitric acid 
(specific gravity 1 * 2 ) with its own 
weight of spirit of nitric ether, of 
alcohol, and tincture of muriate of iron, 
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and adding to .this tnixtuti t miantlty 
of ittlphate of topper eqtial in weight to 
the nitfie acid add rthertmssPiiit lakeii 
together. The sulphate tam be dis- 
solved in water before beii% ^ed$ 
and the whole being dilutedamtb about 
ten times its ii^eigbt in igfater, b td be 
bottled up for use. The liquid rttUrt be 
applied by friction with U to clear 
the barrel, which must theh be rUbbed 
with a hard brush ; processes to be al- 
ternated two or three t^^es. The bar- 
lel should be afterwaimdipped in boil- 
ing water, rendered feebly alkaline 
with carbonate of potash Or Soda, well 
dried, burnished, and heated slightly 
for receiving several coats of tinsmith’s 
lacker, con‘?istmg of a solution of shel- 
lac in alcohol, coloured with dragon’s 
blood. 

GUN-BABBEL8I TO CXCiEAN. 

Wrap clean tow roimd the cleaning- 
rod. Take a bucket of wann water 
^soapsuds, if piocurablej, and run the 
rod up and down the barrel briskly, till 
the water is quite black ; change the 
water till it runs quite clear through 
the nipple; pour boiling-hot wUter 
(clean) down the barrel, and tub dry 
with fresh clean tow. Rtin a little 
sweet oil on tow down the barrel, if for 
use. If to put away, use strong ttter- 
cuiial ointment. 

GUTTA-FEBOHA BOLS8« TO 
FIX. 

If you have a pair of lasts, put them 
in the boot (be sure that the soles are 
dry) ; then pare the edge of the boot 
level, or rasp it down ; if worn through 
at any part, raise it up by putting in a 
piece of leather. Then make the soles 
of the boot rough, so that the solution 
may take a tighter bold. Set light to 
the stick of somtioh, and spread ft ov^ 
the sole equally (the patent solutibtt is 
undoubtedly the bbst to use), and as 
saon as it is soil at the burning ^d, 
rub it on* the sole while yet bdttting. 
When both shies of the l^ts a**c so 
prepared, lay them before the firh, to be 
ready when you have warmed the gutta- 
percha soles one at a time, when 
L 2 
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thoroughly hot throvigh,^y the sole on 
the waist of‘ the hpot; from the waist, 
press it down on the sole on the melted 
solution; roll it with a ruler, or round 
stick, so as to make it have a level ap- 
pearance on the bottom ; take care that 
It ptojecte whep hot over the sole of the 
boot, else, when cooling in the open air, 
out of^the sun, you will find it drawn 
back, and it will have a bad appearance : 
it will now become quite hard : pare it 
off round the edjjm ol the boot. ‘ It must 
only come abcmt three-eighths of an 
inch below the joint of the boot, and 
take care not to lay the heated sole on 
all at one tlme^ or the confined air will 
^use the soles to blister. 

XLA1B.BYB. 

All hair-dyes are more or less inju- 
rious, as there is riu dye, properly so 
called, which will touch the hair with- 
out, at the same time, affecting the skin 
of the head. The best method of apply- 
ing hair-dye is to dip a clean comb into 
it aiid pa.ss It through the hair, avoiding 
touching the skin : the hair should be 
free from grease. Just before the appli- 
cation, it is as well Co wash it thoroughly 
in soiqp-and-water. The follov/ing dyes 
aregi^neFally used ; — Liquid Hair-aye. — 
Ingredients : i part nitric acid, 10 parts 
nitrate of silver, 9 parts sap-green, 
5 parts mucilage, 300 parts water; 
essence of 'musk to flavour it. — Afode: 
Mix all the. ingredients together and 
bottle them. 

Pomatum Htir^dye.^Ingredienis . t 
part nitrate of silver, 2 parts nitric acul, 
2 parts iron-61ings. Mix these, and let 
them stand together for 4 or 5 hours ; 
then pour them on 2 parts of oatmeal, 
and work them into as much fresh lard 
as will make a pomatum and retain a 
proper colour for the dye. 

To turn Gr^ or Pea hair 'to Brown 
or Blacky producing its full effect in 
a few hours. — Ingrmients: I lb. of clean 
slaki^ lime, 4 oz. of lithaige, 4 cet, f'>f 
chyftE, 2 ox. of white lead, warm water. 
Milt all to a thick paste with the warm 
water immediately upon going to bed. 
If the hair be long enough, comb it 


Hair-Fluid. ) 

well back to the 'top of the head, and 
while the paste i{[ warm complete comb- 
ing the hair in at i be careful to leave 
no part uncovered- After this, take a 
towel, dip it in hot water, wring it out, 
and while warm bind it over the head 
so as to cover all the paste. Tie over 
the towel a large silk handkerchief, and, 
what is better, a* large piece of oil-silk. 
The object of thus covering the head is, 
that trom the damp and warmth the 
paste may be kept from drying too 
rapidly. If light brown hair be desired, 
remove the covering in two hours, and 
clean off the paste % moistening it and 
using a fine comb. If dark broWn, 
keep all on a little^ longer; and, if 
black hair be the object, do not clean 
off the paste till the next morning. It 
will then be quite dry, and may eadly 
be removed’ by brushing. When the 
hair is well cleaned, use hair-oil or 
pomatum to give it a gloss. The paste 
or dye so used does not stain the head ; 
but, if the skin be very tender, it is 
likely to produce a slight irritation, 
which, however, will shortly pass away 
if not provoked by anything. 

Another . — Wash the head in spring 
water and comb the hair in the full 
sunshine, in hot weather, with a 
comb dipped in the oil of tartar. Do 
this three or four times a day, and in 
less than a fortnight the hair will become 
black. 

HAIR-FLUID TO THE 

HAIR KEEP IN CURL. 

Ingredients: 2 lb. of common yellow 
soap, 3 pints of spirits of wine, 8 07. of 
potash, 4 oz. of essence of vanilla. — 
Mode: Melt them in a pipkin before 
the fire, and stir them continually 
with a piece of stick, When neaily 
cooh add about J oz. ‘of essence of 
vanilla, or any other essence, to improve 
the scent. ’ ;^ep the fluid in a bottle 
well corked, ana use a little daily. 

Aitother €lpld tea makes a 

very simple an4 gooff Vash to assist the 
curling of^e hair. It may be kept in 
a bottle for the purpdse ; or, an excel- 
lent wash may be made of the follou - 
ingi(:edients, which will clean the 
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HaiisbiL 

hair, while it serves to promote its 
curling s — Beat up the yojPic of a new- 
laid egg in a pint of cleiih. ram-wat^** 
and add J pint of vin^r ; warn the 
fluid, and wash the hair well with it ; 
afterwards^ rinse thoroughly with warm 
water. 

HAIB-OIIi TO THE 

GROWTH OF, AND BEAU- 
TIF'r THE HAIR. 

InsredietUs : — i oz. of olive-oil, l 
drachm of oil of origanum, i| drachm of 
oil of rosemary. Mix well together. 

A mther Recipe. -^Ingredients : Equal 
quantities of ohve-oil and spirit of rose- 
mary, a few drops of oil of nutmeg. — 
Mode: Mix the ingredients together, 
rub the roots of the hair every night 
with a little of this liniment, and the 
growth of it will vpry soon sensibly 
increase. 

rfAIR OII* TO STRENGTHEN 
THE HAIR. 

Ingredients: Sweet olive-oil, 3 or. ; oil ♦ 
of lavender, 1 drachm. Apply morning 
and evening to those parts where the 
hair is thin in conseaucnce of a defi- 
ciency of moisture in the skin. 

HAIR-OIL, VERY CHEAP. 

Ingredients: i oz. of speimaceti, 

1 pint of oil of sweet almonds, 20 or 
30 drops of bergamot, or other scent. — 
Mode: Melt the spermaceti in the oil 
of sweet almonds over the fire, and take 
care that they are thoroughly mixed. 
When quite cold, stir in the scent, and 
bottle for use. 

HAIR-POWDER. 

Take pounded starch or the finest 
flour and sift them through lawn ; add 
essence of ambergris to perfume the 
powder and apply to the hair. ^ 

HAIR, TO TjPHOESlN. • 

To thicken the hair and prevent it 
from turning ^ey, pour boiling water 
on a quantity of sage-leaves, and let 


Hair-Was h. ^ 

them remain soipe time in the oven, 
or near a stbve y strain and apply to 
the roots <0^ the hair^ daMv. If any 
pomade be needed, an equal mixture of 
cocoa-nut and olive-oils with a little 
perfume is very efficacioas. 

» • 

HATH, TO THICOCfeir (^ueen 
Oharlotte*9 Reoibe)* 

Ingredietits: I quart of wijlte Wine, 

I handful of rosemaryaflowers, i lb. of 
honey, ^ pint of oil of sweet almonds. — 
Mode: Mix the roiemary and honey 
with the wine, dinil them together, 
then add the oil of sweet almonds and 
shake well. When using it, pour a 
little into a cup, warm it, and rub it into 
the roots of the hair. 

HAIR-WASH. 

Ingredients i I penn)rworth of borax, 

^ pint of oliv^il, i pint of boiling 
water, — Mode: Pour the boiling water 
over the borax and oil, let it cook then^ 
put the mixture into a bottle. Shake* 
it before using and apply it with a 
flannel. Camphor and^rax dissolved 
in boiling water and left to cool, make 
a very good wash for the hair, as also 
does rosemary- water mixed with a little 
borax. After using any of these washes, 
when the hair becomes thoroughly dry, 
a little pomatum or oil should he rubbed 
in, to make it smootji and glossy. 

HAIR-WASH, TO PROMOTE 
THE GROWTH OF THE 
HAIR AND PREVENT IT 
FALLING OFF. 

Ingredients: 2 lb, of honey, i hand- 
ful of rosemary, 12 handfuls of grape 
vine tendrils, z gall, of new milk. Place 
these altogether in a still, work them as 
slowly as possible. The distilled liquid 
from the above will be about 2 quarts. 
It should be kept for use in a bottle 
corked* 

Another Recipe, — Ingredents : Liq, 

I Ummonise fort., 1 oz. ; alxnond oil, 1 oz. ; 
rosewater, 4 oz. ; spirits of wine, 2 oz. 
To be kept in a well-corked bottle and 
used three or four times a week. 
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Another. — Iff^e^Untsi i oz^ of vine- 
gar cantharides, a oi: of eau de ipdlogne, 
2 oz. of rosewater. Put taese 
together into a^ottle, shake them well, 
and when^ thoroughly mixed wash the 
hair with it 

HAXCt-W48HZlS, FOB BAN- 
BBBFF, 80tmF»&o. 

1. Rosemary Wash. — Rosemary-water, 
1 gall. ; rectified spirits of wine, 4 pint ; 
pearlash, i oz. Tinted with brown 
colouring. — 2. Athenian Water. — Rose- 
water, 1 gall. ; alcohol, i pint; sassafras 
wood, i lb. ; pearlash, i oz. Boil the 
wood in the rosewater in a glass vessel, 
then when cold add the pearlash and 
spirit This wash is even more efficient 
than the rosemary preparation for cleans- 
ing the hair, strengthening it at the 
loots, and improving it in every respect. 

HAIRS, SUPERFLUOUS, TO 
REMOVE. 

Some few hairs will frequently giovv 
where they are not wanted, and ai c often 
difficult to get rid of. Close shaving 
and cutting, strengthens them and in- 
creases their number ; the only plan is 
to pull them out individually with a 
pair of tweezers, and afterward b to dress 
the part two or three times a day in the 
following manner ; — Wash it fiist with 
warm zoft water, but do not use soap ; 
then apply with a piece of soft rag, 
immediately after the washing, a lotion 
of milk of iroses, made according to the 
following directions, and rub the skin 
gently till it is diy witli a warm soft 
cloth. The Lotion. — Beat 4 oz. of s we«. t 
almonds in a mortar to a paste with 
i oz. of white sugar ; then work in, in 
small quantities, 8 oz. of rosewater; 
strain 'the emulsion through a muslin, 
put the liquid into a bottle, return the 
residuum to thp mortar, pound it again, 
and add 4 02* S^gar and 8 oz: of rose- 
water; then sbrain again, and repeat 
the process a third time. This will give 
3a oz. ^ ftui4, to which add 20 grs. of 
bichloziM of mercury dissolved m 2 oz.o 
of Shake the whole for five 

nunnt^ and the lotion will be ready 

for use. 


Hard Water. 


HANB8, MANAaEMF;!!fT OF. > 

To keep the hands in nice order, wash 
them with fine sand-soap in water, and 
rub them with as coarse a towel as is 
pleasant ; then immediately, while the 
glow is upon them, steep them in Iresh 
water, and while they are still wet, put 
into the palm of each hand a very small 
portion of rosc-cream or almond-cream 
(such as is sold at the perfumersMor 
shaving soap) and rub it thoroughly into 
them. The cream Will form a strong 
lather, and as the pores have been well 
opened by the friction, it will make the 
hands beautiful ly smooth and soft. W ith 
some veiy fair and delicate skins the 
use of the sand -soap may at first cause 
a slight irritation ; but this will cease 
immediately on the application of the 
lose-crcam. Xt is in our opinion a gi'eat 
mistake alv/ays to use not water in 
washing the hands. Cold soft water 
IS decidedly to be preferred, hftiter 
use cold haid water, for this is almost 
certain to leave the skin rough and 
imcomfoi table. 

HANGINQ. 

When any one has been found hang- 
ing, either from accident or otherwise, 
the body should be supported so as to 
lake off all*^pressure, and the rope or 
cord cut as gently as possible. The body 
should then be removed and treated 
according to the directions giveti in the 
case of drowning. The nearest medical 
man should be sent for ; meanwhile, if 
possible, leeches should be applied to 
the temples, and blood taken from the 
neck by means of cupping-glasses. 

HARD WATER. 

Water is said to be hard when it 
curdles soap, that is, will not propeily 
dissolve it. The hardness chieny arises 
from sin acid in the water. If tliis be 
carbonic acid, as is generally the case, 
foiling will improve the water. After 
boilingi, it should be e^pose^ to the air 
in a broad shallow ve^^el, and by this 
means it will be freshened by recovering 
some of the air which, it parted with 
in boiling. A sediment of earthy matter 
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Hare0. 


combined with the acid wiU be 4 bund 
at the bottom of the vessel, and fiom 
this the water shotdd be carefully 
poured off or fUtexed. 

HABBS. 

A young hare has its daws smooth 
and sharp, it has also a narrow cleft in 
the bp, and its ears are hue and will 
tear easily ; an old hare is thick about 
the haunches, its ears are dry and tough, 
and its claws blunt and ragged, 

HABNESS, 

If not carefully preserved, very soon 
gets a shabby tarnished appearance. 
Where the coachman has a proper 
harness-room and sufficient assistance, 
this is inexcusable and easily prevented. 
The harness-room should have a wooden 
lining all round, and be perfectly dry 
and well ventilated. Around the walls, 
hoc^ltt and pegs should be placed, for 
the several pieces of harness, at such a 
height as to prevent their touching the 
ground ;*and every part of the harness 
should have it*s peg or hook, — one for 
the h^ilters, another for the reins, and 
others for snaffies and other bits, and 
metal- work ; and either a wooden horse 
or saddletrees for the saddles and pads. 
All these parts should be dry, clean, 
and shining. This is only to be done 
by earful cleaning and polishing, and 
the use of several requisite pastes. The 
metallic parts, when white, should be 
cleaned with a soft brush and plate- 
owder; the copper and brass parts 
umished with rottenslone-powdfer and 
oil, — steel with emery-jlowder ; both 
made into a paste with a little oil. 

HABBESS BIiAOEINa. EXCEL- 

LENT, FOB FBESEBVING 

THE LEATHEB. 

Melt 4 oz. of mutton suet with oz. 
of beeswax; ad4 13 oz. of sugarcandy, 

4 oz. of soft soap dbsolved m water, 
and a pz. of ip4l£:o, finely powdered. 
When melted and well mixed, add half 
a pint of turpentine. Lay it on the 
harness with a sponge, and polish off 
with a brush. 


. Hartshorn. Fowd er, 

HABN|i|b ‘ 

In^r»IiMfy.*^ILogyfood dbips, 3 lb. ; 
copperas, 3 oz. ; nut-gall, 3 dz. 5 indigo, 
I oz. ; British jnk powder, a^ixpenny 
packet; water, 2 quarts, — Moeit: Tut 
these in^edients into the water* aitd 
let all boil gently for half an hour. This 
dye will be found very useful for harness 
which has been for some time negledted 
and become rusty-looking. 

HABNESB-MAKEBS’ JET. 

Take i drachm of indigo, J oz. of 
isinglass, 4 oz. of soft soap, ^ oz. of 
glue, 1 pennyAvorth of log^qpdjulp- 
ings, and i quart of vinejE^r ; the 
w'hole over a slow fire till reduced to 
I pint. A small quantity is then to be 
taken up on a piece of clean sponge, 
and thinly applieii to harness, boots, 
&c., taking care that they arc previously' 
well cleaned. 

HABNESS PASTE. 

Ingredimts : Ivory - black, 2 oz. ; 
beeswax, 4 oz. ; Prussian blue, 4 oz. ; 
spirits of turpentine, 3 oz. — Mode: 
Mix the ingredients in a jar, and dis- 
solve them by heat, by placing the jar 
in a saucepan of hot water. 

HARBOGATB WATBB, 

ABTIFICIAL. 

Ingredients : 4 drachm of liver of 
sulphur, 1 oz. of Rochelle salt, l quart 
of pure soft water. — Mode: Dissolve 
the sulphur and salt in tlie water : a 
wineglass of this mixture once or twice 
a day will be found to answer all the 
purposes of genuine Harrogate water, 
which is so beneficial in cases of 
chronic rheumatism, and in all cuta- 
neous affections. " 

HABTSHOBN POWBEB. 

Hartshorn, we may observe, is one 
of the best possible ingredients for 
plate-powder in daily use. It leaves 
on the silver a deep, dark polish, and 
at the some time does less injury than 
anything else. It has also the advan- 
ta^ of being very cheap : almost all 
the ordinary powders sold in boxes 
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Hartahom Prii>lg. 

contain n^ore or Uss of quicksilver, 
in some another ; and this in 

process is suiitf to make the 

plate bHttle. tf any one wishes to be 
convinced of the effect of quicksilver 
on plate, he has only to rub a little of 
it otrone place for some .time — on the 
handle ofa silver teaspoon for instance, 
•^and he wiUrhnd it break in that spot 
with very little pressure. 

HABT8HOBN DBINK. 

Boil together burnt horns, 2 .oz. ; 
gum-arabic, l 02. ; water, 3 pints, 
until they are reduced to 2 pints. This, 
when strained and sweetened, is a 
demulcent, mucilaginous, nourishing 
drink, good in coughs, &c. 

HAY FEVEB. 

Patients suffering from this most 
distressing complaint will find almost 
immediate relief by bathing the nose 
and closed eyes with a lotion of spirits 
of camphor and warm water. The 
strength of the lotion will be soon 
learned by experience. The eyes must 
be carefully closed. 

HEADACHE. 

This very common disorder proceeds 
from various causes, and according to 
these it must be treated. Most fre- 
quently it is not a disorder of itself, 
but symptomatic of indigestion, excess 
of bile, nervousness, &c. Removing, 
then, the cause cures the headache: 
thus, mild aperients are often service- 
able. If of a nervous character, tonics 
are useful, such as gentian, bark, hops, 
camphor, &c. Headache may be<^i les 
arise from oppression of the blood- 
vessels of tfie head, fulness of blood, 
&C. The best^ advice is, to keep the 
head cool and the feet warm, to have 
recourse aperient medicines often, 
and if ol»tinate Pt long-continued, 
blood-letting by the lancet in the arm, 
or by cupping between the shoukiersi 
assl^ed oy blisters behind the ears, is 
sure give relief. Nervous headacl:^ 
are miten cured by stimulants, such aa 
snuff, smelling-salts, aromatic vinegar, 
&c., and as often by rest and quiet, by 


Herba, Sweet. 

20 or 30 drops of laudanum taken in 
a little water, and by avoiding light. 

HEADACHtl, BBLXIBE FBOM. 

Apply bandages wetted in vinegar to 
the forehead and temples, or moisten a 
linen rag with sulphuric ether and ap- 
ply it to the forehead ; at the same time 
prevent evaporation by covering the 
linen wuh a piece of oiled silk. | 
This will often relieve a most obstinate 
headache in a few minutes. The 
Mexicans have a curious remedy, which 
is said to be veiy efficacious, though 
we cannot vouch for the truth of it. It 
consists in bending the head down on 
the side whence the pain proceeds, and 
pouring into the upper eaf a teaspoon- 
ful of rum or other spirit. The patient 
must lemain quiet for three or four 
minutes, when the pain will subside. 

HEMET’S DENTIEBICB 


Cleans and whitens the teeth very 



tartar, and i oz. of orris-root. Rinse 
the teeth well after using it. 

HBBBB, SWEET, TO PBE- 
SBBVB FOB WIHTBB TTSB. 

Gather bunches of all the different 
kinds of herbs generally used, in diy 
weather,' when they havd attained their 
full growth, and just btfpfe they come 
into blossom. Lay the bunches loosely 
on separate dishes and dry them in a 
cool oven ; when crisp from drying, 
remove them, take away all the stalks, 
break up the leaves and put them into 
clean dry bottled, which may be corked 
down and labcll^, and kept for winter 
use. Those who do not like the trouble 
of bottling may dry the bunches sepa- 
rately, and hang them up in muslin 
bags in a^dry kitchen for use. If pro- 
periy dri^, they ^vill keep in this way 
a long time. 

Sv^t herbs for ex>okln]| purposes, 
when dried and pressed into cakes, 
and wrapped in paper, may be kept for 
sevemlyears without Idsing either ffavoiir 
or cplour. They may also be dried and 
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Hicoougha, to Cure. 

redu^d to powder, in which case they 
should be kept in Tydl-corked bottlca. 

HICOOTTGHS, TO CfWm^ 

Take a small piece of lamp "sugar 
into the mouth, and let it dissolve very 
slowly, or drink any liquid very slowly, 
and hiccoughs will cease. 

HOABSBinD0S. 

Ingredienis : 1 *drachm of finely- 
scraped horscradiSh-root, 4 oz. of water, 
double this weight of vinegar. — Mod^t 
Infiise the horseradish in the water in a 
close vessel for two hours, and make it 
into a syrup by adding double i^s weight 
of vinegar. — Dose: i teaspoonful. This 
remedy it is said has never been known to 
fail ; I teaspolhfulwiilfreqnently be found 
sufficient ; and if not, the dose repeated 
is certain to remove the hoarseness. 

• Another. — Ingredients : 2 pz. of 
pennyroyal-water, the yolk of an egg, 
30 drops of cochineal, 20 drops of oil 
of anise, white sugarcandy. — Mode: 
Mix all the ingredients well together, 
and take a dessert-spoonful night and 
morning: a tcaspoonful will be suf- 
ficient U)i a child under ten yeai*s, 

HOME-MADE WINES, TO IM- 
PROVE THE COLOUR OP. 

From a 9-gallon cask draw off about 
half a tumbler of wine, adcLto it from 20 
to 40 drops of cochineal according to 
fancy, and return this wine so coloured 
through the bunghole into the cask. 

HONRY SOAP (Excellent and 
easily made). 

Take a double saucepan, the inner 
one being of china ; cut into this 2 lb. 
of yellow soap in thin shavings ; set 
the saucepan on the fire and stir it 
occasionally, till the soap is melted, 
which will be in a few minutes if the 
water be kept boiling around it ; tken 
stir in } lb. of palm-oil, 4 lb. of honey, 

3 pennyworth of true oil of cinnamon : 
let all boil together for six or pight 
minutes, potfir it out, and let it stand 
till the next day. It is then fit for use. 

Hoopiisra-couoH. 

This is purely a spasmodic disease, 


I Hoopin^-OoUkk* 

lihd ik only intbcdoiu Hurough the 
focnlty of ba^tiotkt a^habit uiat all 
children are fcmarkably^ lipt^to fall 
into ; and even where adults con- 
tracted hooping-cough, it nas Wn 
from the same cause, apd is as readily 
I accounted for, on the principm of imi- 
tation, as that the gaping <n one per- 
I son will excite or predispose d wt^le 
party (o follow the same spasmodic 
example. If any one associates for a 
few days with a person who stammers 
badly, he will find, when released from 
his company, that the sequence of his 
articulation and the fluency of his 
speech are, for a time, gone; and it 
will be a matter of constant vigilance, 
and some difficulty, to overcome the 
e\fl of so short an association. The 
manner in which a number of school; 
giiK wdll, one after another, fall into a 
fit on beholding one of their number 
attacked with epileffSy, must be familiar 
to many. Thqsc several facts lead us 
to a justcr notion of how to trCai this 
spasmodic disease. Every effort should, 
thciefore, be directed, mentally and 
physically, to break the, chain of 
nervous action, on wliich the continu- 
ance of the cough depends. 

Symptoms. — Hooping-cough comes 
on with a slight oppression of |ireath- 
ing, thirst, quick pulse, hoarseness, and 
a hard, dry cough. This state may 
exist without any change from one to 
two or three weeks before the peculiar 
feature of the disease — the 
in. As the characteristics of this cough 
are known to all, it is unnecessary to 
enter here, physiologically, on the sub- 
ject. We shall, therefore, merely re- 
mark that the frequent vomiting and 
bleeding at the mouth 01; nose are 
favourable signs, and proceed to the — 

Treatment^ which should consist in 
keeping up a state of nausea and vo- 
miting. For this purpose, give the 
child doses of ipecacuanha and anti- 
menial wines, in Mual parts, 1 and 
qiuntities varying from half to one and 
a naif teaspoonful once a day, or, when 
the expectoration is hard and difficult 
of expulsion, giving the following cough 
mixture every four hours : — Take of 
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Hpoping-Cough. 

syrup pf Mpiljs | oz./an^iq^onial wine 
I oz., Ifincbmmn 15 drqps, syrup of 
tola % 4 tgo^ip 8 i water H oz. Mix. 
llie 4o5^ is from half a spoonful to a 
dcsfeit'%Popnful. When the cpugh is 
urgent, tne warm bath is to ho used, 
one’ or two leeches applied 
over tho pm^tbone, or else a small 
blisjier laid dn the lower part of the 
throat. 

Such is the medical treatment of 
hooping-cough ; but there is a moral 
regimen, based on the nature of the 
disease, which should never be omitted. 
And, on the principle that a sudden 
start or diversion of the mind will 
arrest a person in the act of sneezirg 
or gaping, so the like means should be 
adopted With the hooping-cough '"pa- 
tient ; and, in the first stage, before the 
hooping has been added, the patent 
should endeavour to break the par- 
oxysm of the cc^h by abruptly at- 
tracting the patient’s attention, and 
thus, if possible, preventing the cough 
from reaching that height when the in- 
gulf of air gives the hoop or crow that 
marks the disease ; but when once that 
symptom has set in, it becomes still 
more necessary to endeavour, by even 
measures of intimidation, to break the 
spasmodic chain of the cough. Exer- 
cise in the open air, when dry, is also 
requisite, ancf change of scene and air in 
all cases is of absx)lute necessity, and may 
be adopted at any stage of the disease. 

HOOFIKG--COUaH. BBMEDY 
FOB. 

In J pint of pure water mix ^ scru- 
ple of cochineal and 1 scruple of salt of 
tartar. A teaspcoaful three times a day 
will be found of great benefit to a chil^. 

Afteihar , — Take powdered cantha- 
rides, powdered camphor, of each 
I scruple, extract of bark 3 drachms ; 
rub these well tog^her, and divide 
into powders of 8 CTains eaclu— ; 
One every 3 or a hours. To be urfed 
Only In adviocea stages of the dise^* 

4 niiiher,^Jngr«dHnts : 12 grains* of 
ipecacuanha powder, i drachm of tinc- 
ture of asafoetida, ip drops of laudar 
siumt 29Z. of cinnamon-water, 2 drachms 


Horse-feeding. 

of syrup of tolu. Make these into a 
mixture, and give a teaspoonful of it 
every three or four hours to a child of 
two or three years old, increasing the 
dose*for older patients. 

HOP PllitiOW TO ZBDirOB 
SLEEP. 

Put 1 lb., or 1 i lb., of fresh hops into 
a pillow-case, and lay the head upon 
them at bedtime : the smell of the hops 
brought out by warmth will induce a 
most refreshing sleep. The sagie pillow 
may be used for many nights, 

HOP-TBA FOB INDIOBSTIOE. 

Make an infusion of hops in a com- 
mon china teapot, in thegproportion of 
I oz. of hops to I pint of boiling water. 
Let it stand till cold, then pour it off 
and keep* it in a wine-bottle. A wine# 
glass of this taken about eleyen o’clock 
every day will be found to strengthen 
the digestive organs and promote a 
healthy appetite. 

HOPS, INFUSION OP. 

Hops 2 oz., boiling water i pint ; 
soak for four hours, — Dose: Half a 
wineglasbful. This is a good tonic. 

HOBN, TO SOFTEN. 

To I lb. of wood-ashes add 2 lb. of 
quicklime ; put them into I quart of 
water ; let the whole boil till reduccnl 
to one.third, then dip a feather in, and 
if, on drawing it out, the plume should 
come off, it is a proof that it is boiled 
enough ; if not, let it boil a little longer. 
When it is settled, filter it nif, and in 
the liquor thus strained put in shavings 
of iiom. Let them soak for three days, 
and, first anointing your hands with oil, 
>vork the whole into a mass. You 
pan print or mould horn thus softened 
int^ any shape you please. 

HOBBE-FEil^PZNa, 

The amount of food depends, of 
coulee, upon the sise of fhe horse and 
the wprk whi<^ it is expected ip do. 
Large carri^e-horses and horses for 
gigs, when in constant work, cannot do 
with less then four feeds of corn a day, 
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Horae-fgeding. 

saddle-horses will do very well upon 
three; cobs and ponies will not require 
more than two : and, if properly groomed,^ 
can be kept m high conditioi^ on this 
allowance. The hoisekeep^, however, 
mu^t remeipber that there » a vast dif- 
ference In oats. Ko go^ oat^ should 
weigh less than 40 lb. to the bushel, 
and eveiy horse should be fed, as to time 
and quantity also, as much as possible 
by rule. When four feeds are given, 
the time selected should be in the 
morning seven and twelve, and in the 
afternoon four and eight. Three feeds 
can be given at morning, noon, and 
night;’ and two, morning and night. 
Il is a good plan to give a little cut hay 
with each fe^.^ When this is done, the 
oats will never require bruising; and, 
while the horse’s teeth are sound, it is 
fcqr better that they should not be 
biuised. If there is a full allowance of 
corn and cut stuff, 12 lb. of Jong hay 
per day will be ample for a large horse. 

A little barley and a few beans make 
an agreeable and useful change. They 
may be given in place of a portion of 
oats, but must not be made a substitute 
for the whole feed. Roots also, such 
as carrots, mangel-wurzel, and potatoes, 
may be used as a change of foo<l. The 
two former are best after they have 
been stored for a little time, and the 
latter should always be steamed before 
they are mixed with the food. Lucem • 
and vetches may be made use of at the 
spring of the year, often with gieat 
benefit ; but no general direction can 
be given as to the use of green food for 
horses kept in the' stable and put to 
hard work on the roads; whether they 
are good or not will depend upon the 
constitution qf the horse, and of this 
the groom ought to be the best judge. 
Some persons appear to imagine -that 
no horse can Iwt long unless occa-; 
sionally turned off to grass for a inonth 
or two. Our own experience proves 
the contrary; \Ye believe nothing to 
be more dangetous than these occ!i- 
sional ** turnings and as long as a 

horse’s 1(^ can do his work^ he is far 
better kept w undef good stable ma- 
nagement. The legs alone receive any 


Hot gottdes. 

benefit frou^vest ; the general health of 
the ammal is mpre likely to be injured 
than benefited by tfie efiange. vnder 
stable management, much is 

known to result from keepii^ within 
reach of the horse a large hitup^ot 
chalk, and also a large lump^ of h^y- 
salt: the occasional licking of the 
former will correct acidity, and of the 
latter will keep the blood in a 
state. 

HOHSSS* HOOFS, TO FBO- 
TBOT. 

Gutta-percha may be used to protect 
the feet of horses when tender. 
It is first cut into small pieces, 
and softened with hot water, then 
mived with half its weight of pow- 
deted sal-ammoniac, and the mixture 
melted in a tinned saucepan over a 
gentle fire, keepingi^t well stirred. 
When lequircd for use, melt in a glue- 
pot, set ape the hoof clean, and apply 
the mixture with a knife. 

HORSEBADISH-WASH. 

A very excellent and safe cosmetic, 
of great benefit when the skin requires 
a gentle stimulant. — Ingredients : i oz. 
of scraped horseradish, 1 pint of cold 
milk. — Mode : Infuse the horseradish in 
the milk for four hours, then strain 
through muslin, and bottle if. It 
will keep some time if properly 
corked. 

HOBSifilBADISH, TO BBFF FOB 
WINTER. 

Take up, before host sets in, roots 
of horseradish, shake thq duf from 
them, but do not wash or scrape them ; 
bury them in a box of wet sand. This 
will preserve their full fiavour. 

HOT BOTTLES. 

These are very useful fo warm beds, 
and/brthe immeaiateapplicatii^pfheat, 
locally, 'to the feet. See. should, 

be made of the b^t block lin or good 
galvanized iron. This latter material 
Is best, as there {s no danger of rusting. 
Stone bottles are always liable to crack. 
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Hot 

especially If the water be hastily put 
into them. Hot bottles should be well 
wrapped up in a flannel before they are 
putlnto the bed. 

HOT WATBB. 

Whife pouring vciy hot water into a 
tumbler, (ft: other glass vessel, never 
hold the tumbler in your hand, but 
leave it on a tray or table. It is ad- 
visable also to - warm the glass before 
usii^ it, and to keep a spoon in it 
during the time of pouring. Thei>c are 
the best methods to prevent the cracking 
of the glass. 

HOT-WATEB MAEKS, TO HE- 
MOVE EHOM MAHOGANY. 

The whitish stain left on a maho- 
gany table by a jug of boiling water, 
or a veiy hot djgji, may be removed by 
rubbing in oil, *and aftcrwaids pouring 
a little spirits of wine on the spot and 
rubbing it dry with a soft cloth. 

Many mistresses have experienced 
the horrors of house-hunting, and it is 
well known that ** three removes are 
as bad as a fire.” Nevertheless, it 
being quite evident; that we must, in 
these days at least, live in houses, and 
are sometimes obliged to change our 
residences, it is well to consider some 
of the conditions which will add to, or 
diminish, the convenience and comfort 
of our homes. 

Althou^ the choice of a house must 
be depen&nt on so many different cir- 
cumstances wltli different people, that 
to give any specific diredtions on this 
head would be impossible and useless, 
yet it will be advantageous, perhaps, to 
many, if we point out some of those 
general features, as to locality, soil, 
aspect, &C., to which the attention of 
all hoi^takers should be caf^ully 
fliwtdi 

• Re^tding the locality, we ssy, 
spea|ting now more particularly qf a 
totvtt house, that it is very important to 
health and comfort of a family, that 
|the neighbourhood of all factories of any 


House. 

kind, producing unwholesome effluvia 
or smells, shomd be strictly avoided. 
» Neither is it well to take a house in 
the immediate vicinity where a noisy 
trade is carried on, as it is unpleasant 
to the feelings, and tends to increase 
any existing irritation of the system. 

Refening to soils \ it is held as a 
rule, that a gravel soil is superior to any 
other, as the rain drain? through it very 
quickly, and it is consequently drier 
and less damp than clay, upon which 
water rests a much longer time. A 
clay country, too, is not so pleasant for 
walking exercise as one in which gravel 
predominates. 

The aspect of the house should be 
well considered, and it should be borne 
in mind that the more sunlight that 
comes into the house, the hemthier is 
the habitation. The close, fetid smell 
which assails one on entering a narrow 
court or street in towns, is 'to be as- 
signed to the want of, light, and con- 
sequently air. A house with a south 
or south-west aspect is lighter, warmer, 
drier, and consequently more healthy 
than one facing the north or north- 
east. 

Great advances have been made, 
during the last few years, in the prin- 
ciples of sanitary knowledge, and one 
most essential point to be observed in 
reference to a house, is its “ drainage,” 
as it has been proved in an endless num- 
ber of cases, that bad or defective 
I drainage is as certain to destroy health 
as the taking of poisons. This arises 
from its injuriously affecting the atmo- 
sphere; thus rendering the air we 
breathe unwholesome and deleterious. 
I et it be borne in mind, then, that unless 
I a house is effectually drained, the health 
of its inhabitants is sure to suffer ; and 
they will be susceptible of ague, rbeu- 
•ifiatism, diarrhoea, fevers, and cholera. 

We now come to an all-important 
point,— -that of the water-supply. The 
Wilueofthis neo<|?«|irvartidie has also 
been lately more aisTmiiire recognized 
in connection wfth the question of 
healthaadlife f almost houses are well 
supplied^ with every convenience con- 
nected with water. Let it, however, be 
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urell understood, tbatnohouse, 
suitable in other oan be desir- 

able, if this grand ideetks of health and* 
comfort is In the d^htest de^ee scarce 
or impure. No caunoncati be too great 
to see that it is pnire and good as well 
as plrattfiil ; for, knowing as we do, 
that not a single part of our daily food 
is prepared ii^thout it, the importance 
of its in&ience oit the health of the 
inmates of a house cannot be over- 
rated. 

Ventilation is another feature which 
must not be overtooked. In a general 
way enough of air is admitted by the 
cracks round the doors and windows ; 
but if this be not the case, the chimney 
will smoke, and other plans, such as 
the placing of a plate of finely per- 
forated ainc in the upper part of the 
window, must be used. Cold air should 
never be admitted under the doors, or 
at the bottom of a room, unless it be 
close to the fire or stove j for it will 
flow along the floor towards the fire-, 
place, and thus leave the foul air in the 
upper part of the room unpurified, 
cooling at the same time, unpleasantly 
and injuriously, the feet and legs^f the 
inmates. 

The rent of a house, it has been said, 
should not exceed one-eighth of the 
whole income of its occupier ; and, as 
a general rule, we are disposed to assent 
to this estimate, although there may be 
man^ circumstances which would not 
admit of its being considered infallible. 
It certainly ought not to be exceec^ed. 

HOUSB, PUBCHASINQ A. 

Few men will venture to purchase a 
freehold, or even a leasehold property, 
by private contract without making 
themselves acquainted with the locality, 
and employing a solicitor to examine 
the title i but many do walk into %,n 
auction-room, and bid for a property 
upon the' repfes^tations of the auc- ' 
tioneer. Few persons trouble them- 
selves about the Conditions of sale, 
which are fimquently drawn up with 
much caution in fitvoux of the vendor, 
and in many cases with an evident in- 
tention to relieve him of his proper bur- 


* gottSQ, Pjarghasing a . 

then of thorhkpenses of making out his 
own title. Thecondiiions, whatever they 
are, will bind the purdhs^ ; for by one 
of the legal fictions^ of wbiehwehavc 
so many, the auctioneer, who is in 
reality the agent for the tendoX, be- 
comes also the agent for the bflyer, and 
by putting down the names of bidders 
and the biddings, he binds him to wliom 
the lot is knocked down to the sale and 
the conditions : the falling of the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer is the acc^tanoe of 
the offer which completes the agree- 
ment to purchase. In any such 
transaction you can only look at the 
written or printed* particulars; any 
verbal statement of the auctioneer made 
at the time of the sale, cannot contra- 
dict them, and they are implemented by 
the agreement, which the auctioneer 
calls on the purchaser to sign after the 
sale. You should sijp\ no such contract 
without having a duplicate of it signed 
by the auctioneer, and delivered to you. 
It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add that 
no trustee or assignee can purchase pro- 
perty for himself included im th^ trust, 
even at auction ; nor is it safe to pay 
the purchase-money to an agent of the 
vendor, unless he give a written autho- 
rity to the agent to receive it, besides 
handing over the requisite deeds and 
receipts. 

The only circumstance strong enough 
to vitiate a purchase which has been 
reduced to a written contract, is proof 
of fraudulent representation as to an 
encumbrance of which the buyer was 
ignorant, or a defect in title ; but every 
circumstance which the purchaser might 
have learned by careful investigation, 
the law presumes he did know. Thus, 
in buying a leasehold estate or' house, 
all the covenants of the original lease 
are presumed to be known. “ It is 
not unusual,” says Lord St Leonards, 
‘* tp stipulate in conditions of sale of 
le^ehoid property, that the production 
of a receipt for the l^t year^ rent shall 
be accepted as proof’ that all the lessor’s 
covenants were performed up to that 
period. Never bid for one clogged with 
such a condition. There are some acts 
against which no relief cap be obtained 
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except by a and then only to cover 

onebreacbtili or default in, the perform- 
ance of any particular covenant or 
clause p for example, the tenant’s right 
toinsure,or his insuring in an office or in 
names not authorized in the lease. And 
you should not rely upon the mere fact 
of the insurance being correct at the 
time of sale : there may have been a 
prior breach of covenant, and the land- 
lord may not have waived his right of 
entry for the forfeiture.” And where 
anr doubt of this kind exists, the land- 
lord should be appealed to. 

Interest on a purchase is due from 
the day fixed npoh for completing : 
where it cannot be completed, the loss 
rests with the party with whom the 
delay rests ; but it appears, when the 
delay rests with the seller, and the 
money is lying idle, notice of that is to 
be given to the ^Jler to make him 
liable to the loss of interest. If the 

} )urchaser make any profit whatever 
irom hisunpaid purchase-money, he can- 
not claim exemption from the payment 
of interest, although the delay in com- 
pleting may be through the default of 
the vendor. In law the property be- 
longs to the purchaser from the date of 
the contract ; he is entitled to any • 
benefit, and must bear any loss; the 
seller may suffer the insurance to drop 
without giving notice ; and should a 
fire take place, the loss fall? on the 
buyer. In agreeing to buy a house, 
therefore, provide at the same time 
for its insurance. Common fixtures pass 
with the house, where nothing is said 
abput them. 

There are Some wdl-reCognized laws, 
of what may be called good-neighbour- 
hood, whiem affect all properties. If 
you ^rchase a field or house, the seller 
retaining another field between yours 
and the highway, he must of necessity 
grant you a right of way. MThfere the 
owner of more than one bouse sellf bne 
of Ihetm ^ purchaser is entitledjtd 
by aU drainl leading froth ois 
liollee into other drains^ and will be 
sn^ect to m neeessary drains for the 
houses, although there Is no 
mfiisns Thus,' 


if his happens to be a, leading drain, 
other necessary drains ihiy be opened 
into it In purchasing Idfid ibr building 
on, you should expr^y reserve a right 
to make an opening Ittfo any sewer or 
watercourse ott the Vendor’s land for 
drainage purposes. 

ComiructioHs. — Among the cautions 
Which purchasers of houses or land 
should keep in view, is A not incon- 
siderable an ay of conHmctive notices, 
which are ecjually binding with actual 
ones. Notice to your attorney or agent 
is notice to you ; and when the same 
solicitor is employed by both parties, 
and he is aware of ah eUcumbiance of 
which you are ignorant, ybu are bound 
by it ; even where the' vendor is guilty 
of a fraud to which your agent is Privy, 
you are responsible, and CanUdt oe re- 
ieasetf from the consequences, although 
you would be ab)e to substantiate a 
claim against him in either of the eaSes 
mentioned. 

HOITS^HOtiD impAins. 

In point of economy, as Well aS for 
the sake of appearance, it is Very essen- 
tial that everything belonging to the 
household should be kept in proper 
repair. There is an old proverb and a 
very gOod one, ** A stitch in time saves 
nine, and if it were more generally 
acted upon, much waste and useless 
expenditure would be prevented. Any- 
thing once out of order and Unattended 
to, IS sure to get worse ih tiirie, and the 
neglect of the past Will soon involve 
a ninefold expenditure. If handle 
c >mes off a saucepan, unless immedi- 
ately repaired, the Saucepan is thrown 
on one side, and soon fldfn m^lect be- 
comes unfit for use. So i'’ a bliud-eord 
breaks, and is not mended, another is 
sur^ to follow, and perhaps at length 
the* tapes give way, imd the blinds can 
only be put in ettwt at it vety great ex- 
pense. Again, the tickings of feather 
beds^and mattremlis become imperfect, 
and if the holes ate riot mended at once, 
there is a daily IcXfe ol fekthets Md 
hoisehair, which gdes on idl thesb 
articles Of furriitme carmot be repaired 
without the adaitiOit of U considerable 
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amount Of new material. As another 
instance of the same wasto, pieces of 
beading are accidentally kn^ked off 
bookcases or wardrobes, and it not im- 
mediately replaced, they are too often 
lost ; and in this way most Valuable 
articles o{ furniture are damaged to an 
incalculable «9ttent. ^ These and such- 
like household repairs are very easily 
effected. Any intelligeAt servant can 
patch a bed-ticking or a mattress, and 
with a long mattress-needle and a piece 
of twine, can draw the upper and under 
bides of the latter together, so as to pre- 
vent the further displacement of mate- 
rial, putting a small square piece of 
leather to give strength to the stitch. 
A bent carpet-needle and a little wool 
or yam may be usefully employed in 
arresting the further progress of holes 
in an old carpet or rug ; and a glue-pot 
or a little liquid glue, which may be 
cheapfy made according to the recipes 
here given, will be found very useful to 
keep all articles of wooden furniture in 
good condition. 

HOXrSUKSBPlSB, THE. 

As second in command in the house, 
except in large establishments, where 
there is a house steward, the house- 
keeper must consider herself a? the 
immediate representative of her mis- 
tress, and bring to the management of 
the household all those qualities of 
honesty, industry, and vigilance, in the 
same degree as if she were at the head 
of her own family. Constantly on the 
watch to detect any wrong-doing on 
the part of any of the domestics, she 
will overlook all that goes on in the 
house, and will see that every depart- 
ment is thoroughly attended to, and that 
the servants are comfortable, at the 
same time that their various duties are 
pr^eriy performed, * 

Cleanliness, punctuality, order, and 
method, are essentials in the character 
of a good housekeeper. Without the 
first, no household can be said to be 
well managed. The second is equally 
all-important ; for those who are under 
the housekeeper will take their “cue" 
from her; and in the same proportion 


as punctualtty guveih$ her movements, 
so will if theirs. Older, is' in- 
dispensable ; for by it we trish ib be 
unaerstood that^ “thetb sbdtild be a 
place for eveiythiiig and eterytUfifif fn 
Its place." Method, too, Ji mbst 
necessary ; for when the wont ii pro- 
perly contrived, and eatn {hitiavta^ed 
in regular succession, it wiil be oShe 
more quickly and mote edkctuafiy. 

A necessary qualification foranotlift- 
keeper is, that she eboUld thOroUghV ^ '* 
understand accounts. She nift haVe to 
write in her books an accurate tegistiy 
of all sums paid for ahy and evefy pUr- 

ose, all the current expenses of the 

ouse, tradesmen’s bills, and Other ex- 
traneous matter. Her accounts should 
be peiiodically balanced, and exfouinea'' 
by the head of the house. fJothtng 
tends more to the satisfaction of both 
employer and eih] ^lyed, than this 
arrangement. “ Short reckonings make 
long friends," stands good in this case, 
as in others. 

It will be found an excellent ‘plan to 
take an account of every article which 
comes into the house connected With 
housekeeping, and is not paid for at 
the time. The book containing these 
entries can then be compared With the 
bills sent in by the various tradesmen, 
so that any discrepancy can be inquired 
into and set right. An intelligent 
housekeeper will, by this means, too, 
be better able to judge of the avefage 
consumption of each article by the 
household ; and if that quantity be at 
any time exceeded, the cause may be 
discovered and rectified, if it ppbceed 
from waste or carelessness. 

Although in the department of fhU 
cook, the housekeeper does not gene- 
rally much interfere, yet it is likicessaty 
that she should possess ft good know- 
ledge of the culinary art, a% iti tnaiiy 
instances, it may be requisite for her to 
take the superintendence of the kitchen. 

As M ruld, it may be slated that the 
boulekeeper, ia thfoe esbddUbnfenfs 
where them i;! no house steward Or mail 
cook, Undertakes the preparation of 
the confectiOttery, attends to the pre- 
serving ait^ pickling of fimits and 
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tables ; and, in a general way, to the 
more diffionlt branches of the art of 
cookeiy. 

Mncei of these arrangements will 
depend, however, 6n the qualifications 
of the cook ; for inst^ce, if she be an 
able artikte, there will be but little 
necessity for the housekeeper to in- 
terfere, except in the already noticed 
articles of confectionery, &c. On the 
contrary, if the cook ^ not so clever 
an adept in her art, then it will be re- 
quisite for the housekeeper to give more 
of her attention to the business of the 
kitchen than in the former case. It 
will be one of the duties of the house- 
keeper to attend to the marketing, in 
the absence of either a house steward 
or itoan^cook. 

The daily duties of a housekeeper 
are regulated, in a great measure, by 
the extent of tb^ establishment she 
superintends. She should, however, 
rise earl)f, and see that all the domestics 
are duly performing their work, and 
that everything is progressing satis- 
factorily for the preparation of the 
breakfast for the household and family. 
After breakfast, which, in large csta- 
blishpients, she will take in the 
“housekeeper’s room” with the lady’s- 
maid, butler, and valet, and where 
they will be waited on by the still- 
room maid, she will, on various days 
set apart for each purpose, carefully 
examine the household linen, with a 
view to its being repaired, or to a 
further quantity being put in band to 
be made ; she will also see that the 
furniture throughout the house is well 
rubbed and polished; and will, be- 
sides, attend to all the necessary details 
of marketing and ordering goods from 
the tradesmen. 

The housekeeper’s room is generally 
made use^^of by the lady’s-maid, butler, 
apd valet^ who take there their br$ak« 
fast, tes- and supper. The lady’s- 
msia will ala^ use this aparlmenL a^ 
ft |jittin|^ooffl; whCb not engaged wdh 
fctf lady, or with some other duties, 
would call her elsewhere. In 
establishments, according to 
fize and the rank of the family, 


different mlcs of course prevail. For 
instance, in the mansions of those of 
very high rank, and where there is a 
house steward, there are two distinct 
tables kept, one in the steward’s room 
for the principal members of the house- 
hold, the other in the servants’ hall, 
for the other domestics. * At the 
steward’s dinner-table, the steward and 
housekeeper preside; and here, also, 
are present the lady’s-maid, butler, 
valet, and head gardener. Should any 
visitors be staying jvith the family, 
their servants — ^generally the valet and 
lady’s-maid— will be admitted to the 
steward’s table. 

After dinner, the .housekeeper, hav- 
ing seen that ^l the members of the 
establishment have regularly returned 
to their various duties and that all the 
departments of the household are in 
proper working order, will have many 
important matters claiming her atten- 
tion. She will, possibly, have to give 
the finishing touch to some article of 
confectionery, or be occupied with 
some of the more elaborate processes 
of the still-room. There may also be 
the dessert to arrange, ice-creams to 
make ; and all these employments call 
for no ordinary degree of care, taste, 
and attention. 

The .still-room was formerly much 
more in vogue than at present ; for in 
days of “ auld lang syne,” the still was 
in constant ^requisition for the supply of 
sweet-ilavoured waters for the purposes 
of C 9 okery, scents and aromatic sub- 
stances used in the preparation of the 
toilet, and cordials in cases of accidents 
and illness. There are some establish- 
ments, however, in which* distillation 
19 still carried on, and in these the 
still-room maid has her old duties 
to peiform. In a general way, how- 
i vor, this domestic is immediately con- 
cerned with the housekeeper. For the 
latter she lights the fire, dusts her 
room, prepares the breakfast-table, 
and waits at the different meals 
taken in the housekeeper’s room. A 
Still-room maid may learn a very 

t reat deal of useful knowledge from 
er intimate connection with the 
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houselceeper, and if she be acUve 
and intelfi^nt, may tpOU £t her- 
self for abetter podUott in the^house^ 
hold. ^ 

In the evenings the housekeeper 
often busy ,|ierself with the necessary 
preparations ibr the next day’s duties. 
Numberless small, but still important 
arrangements, wiU have to be made, 
so that everything may move smoothly. 
At times, perhaps, attention will have 
to be paid to tne breaking of lump- 
sugar, the stoning of raisins, the wash- 
ing, cleansing, and drying of currants, 
&c. The evening, too, is the best 
time for setting right her account of 
the expenditure, and duly writing a 
statement of moneys received and paid, 
and also for making memoranda of any 
articles she may require for her store- 
room or other departments. 

^ Periodically, at some convenient 
time, — ^for instance, quarterly or half- 
yearly, it is a good plan for the 
housekeeper to make an inventory of 
everything she has under her care, and 
compare this with the lists of a former 
period ; she will* theft be able to furnish 
a statement, if necessary, of the articles 
which, on account of time, breakage, 
loss, or other causes, it has been ne- 
cessary to replace or replenish. 

In concluding these remarks on the 
duties of the housekeeper, we will 
briefly refer to the very great respon- 
sibility which attaches to her position. 
Like ‘^Caesar's wife,” she should be 
** above suspicion,” and her honesty and 
sobriety unquestionable; for there are, 
many temptations to which she is ex- 
osed. In^a physical point of view, a 
ousekeeper should be healthy " and 
strong, and be particularly clean in her 
person, and her hands, although they 
may show a'degree of roughness, from 
the nature ot some of her employments, 
yet should have a nice inciting appear- » 
ance. In her dealings with the various 
tradesmen, and in har behaviour to*the 
domestics under her, the demeanour 
and conduct of thq housekeeper should 
be such as, in neither case, to dimmish, 
by an undue familiarity, her authority 
or influence. 


i')i 
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It will be usefut for the misttess and 
housekeeper to know the^lknt seasons 
for various oocups^rions connected with 
Household dfd we, 

accordingly, subjoin a few hints ^hich 
we think will prove valuable.^ * 

As, in the winter months, smants 
have much more to dp, inToons^uence 
of the necessity there is to attendto the 
number of fires tnroughout the house- 
hold, not much more than the ordihaiy 
every-day work can be atteumted. 

In the summer, and when the absence 
of fires gives the domestics mOrO leisure, 
then any extra work that is required, 
can be more easily p^ormed. 

The spring is the usual period set 
apart for house-cleaning, and removing 
all the dust and dirt, which will neces- 
sarily, with the best of houseiiriyes, 
accumulate during the winter mwfas, 
from the smoke o^^^^be coal, oil, gas, 
This season is also we!( adapted 
for washing and bleaching linen, 
as, the weather not being then too hot 
for the exertibns necessary in ^hing 
counterpanes, blankets, and' hCavy 
things in general, the work Is better 
and more easily done than in the in- 
tense heats of July, which month Some 
recommend for these purposes. Winter 
curtains should be taken down and 
replaced by the summer white ones, 
and furs and woollen cloths also care- 
fully laid by. The former should be 
well shaken and brushed, and then 
pinned upon paper or linen, with cam- 
phor to preserve them from the moths. 
Furs, &c., will be preserved in the 
same way. Included under the general 
description of house-cleaning, must be 
understood turning out all the nooks 
and corners of drawers, cu|iboards, 
lumber-rooms, lofts, &c., with a view 
of getting rid of all unnecesmty arti- 
cles, which only create dirt and attract 
vermin ; sweeping of chimneys, taking 
up carpets, painting and whitewash- 
ing! the kitchen and ofiiees, papering 
room^ when need&, and', generally 
speaking, cauring the house to put 
on, with the approaching summer, a 
br^ht appearance and a new face, 
in unison with nature. Oranges now 
M • 
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The Wip H fo«n4, as we 

have i^tlonpd above, m consequence 
of tfie mmipution of labour for the do- 
mestics, the best period for examining 
and rspaiting household linen, and for 

Btttfjpg ^0 Tfights ” all those articles 
which h^VO received a large sharp of 
wear*and-tear during the darh winter 
day^ tn reference to this piatter, 
we may here remrk, th^ sheets should 
be tnme4 **s|aps tq middle*' before 
they afo al^o\fe4 lo get very thin. 
Others!^, patchiT)g, which is uneco- 
nomical troip time it consumes, and 
is unsightly in ^oint of appearance, 
will have ^o h® resorted to. In June 
and July, gooseberries, currants, lasp- 
beirics, strawberries, and other summer 
fruitf, should b® preserved, and jams 
and jellies roade.*^ In July, too, the 
making of walnut ketchup should be 
attended to, as the green walnuts will 
be approaching perfection for this 
purpose. Mixed pickles may also 
ne now made, and it will be found 
a good plan to have ready a jar of 
pickle-juice (for the making of which 
informaHon is given in the “Dictionary 
of CooKery”), into which to put 
opcasipnally aopte young F rench beans, 
cauliflowers, &c. 

In thp early autumn, pluiqs of 
various Kjnds are to be bottled and 
preserved, apd jams and jellies made. 
A littfp later, tpmato sauce, a most 
useful article to have by you, may be 
prepared ; a suprily of apples laid in, 
if you have a ^ce to l^ep them, a^ 
also a few kpeptng ppars and filberts 
Entjejivour to }c®ep also a large vege- 
table marrow, —jt will be found deli- 
cious in the winter. 

Ip Optoher and Novetnber it will 
be njqe^ry to prepare for the cola 
wcfltner, and gpt ready the winter 
for the various ipembcm of the 
^imily.<' I'hf white siupmer tmwns 
will now bh carefully put away, fhe 
flrepH^» and chinpieys Icmked 

to^ llpd the hPU^® Pl^t in a thorough 
stet^ of repair, ao that no ** loose tile? 
at a fnture day, interfere with 


Houae^nmids. , 

your comfort, and extract something 
cogaldetable from yqur pppl^et. 

In Depemb®r| the principal house- 
hold duty lies in preparing for the 
‘creature comforts of uiose near and 
dear to us, sp as to me®t old Phristmas 
with a happy face, a contented mind, 
and a full imder ; and stoning the 
plums, washing the cprmnts, cutting 
the citron, beating the eggs, and mixing 
the pudding, a houj^ewife is npt un- 
worthily greeting the genjal season of 
all good things. 

HOnSBMAIDS, ANB 

UNDBB. 

Housemaids, in large establishments, 
have usually one pr more a^istants ; in 


bably reserve* for herself the task of 
dusting the ornaments and cleaning the 
furniture of the principal apartments, 
but it IS her duty to see that every de- 
partment is pi operly attended to. The 
number of assistants depends on the 
number in the family, as well as on 
the style in which the establishment is 
kept up. In wealthy families it js not 
unusual for every grown-up daughter to 
have her waiting-maid, whose duty it 
IS to keep her mistresses apartment in 
order ; llms abridging the housemaid’s 
duties. In others, perhaps one Waiting- 
maul attends on two or three, when the 
housemaid’s assistance will be moie 
requisite. In fact, every e^^b^shnient 
has some customs peculiar to itself, on 
'which we need not dwell j the general 
duties are the sam^ in all^ perfect clean- 
liness and order being the object. 

“Cleanliness is next tq godlinps,” 
saith the proverb, and “order’* is in 
the next degree ; the housemaid, then, 
may be said to be the nihdmaiden to 
two of the mosf: prominent virtues. 
Her d}itiea*afe numerous, and 
marw of |;hp comjorfs qf the family 
depepd qndheir performance ; but they 
are anqp^® and easy to a person natufoUy 
dean qpd orderly,, desirous of 
giving satisfaction. Ip all families, 
whatever the habits of the master and 
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mistrass^ servants tiii 4 it advan- 
tageous to rise early; tlieir daily work 
will thus ^me easf^o Ikem* if they 
rise late» there js 9 strwle to overtake 
it, which throws an air of haste and 
hurry over the whole establishment. 
Where the mastei^^ time is regulated 
by early business or professional en- 
gagementSi this will, of course, regulate 
the hours of the servants; but even 
where that is not the case) servants will 
find great personal convenience m 
rising early and getting through their 
work in an orderly and ni<:thodical 
manner. "Fhe housemaid who studies 
her own ease will certainly be at her 
work by six o’clock m the summer, 
and, probably, half-past six oi* seven 
in the winter months, having spent a 
reasonable time in her own chamber in 
dressing. Esrlier than this would, 
probably, be an unnecessary waste of 
coals and candle in winter. 

The first duty of the housemaid in ‘ 
winter is to open the shutters of all the 
lower rooms in the house, and take up 
the hearth-rugs of those ipoms which 
she is going to ** do ” before breakfast. 



In some families, where there are only a 
cook and a housemaid kept, and wherd 
the diawiug-rooms are large, the cook 
has the care of the dining-room, and 
the housemaid tha| of the breakfkst- 
room, library, and drawing-rooms. 
After the shutters are all op&ed, she 
sweeps the breakfiist-roora) swe^ing 
the dust towards the fireplace, of 
course previously removing the fender. 


She should then lay a cloth (^j^enexally 
made of coarse wrippering) pw the 
carpet In front of theetev^ an^ on this 
should place her housenudd’s boit> eoit- 
taining black-lead bn^ups^ leathers, 
emery-paper, cloth» b}ad;d^ apd 
all utensus' necessary fpr cieaniiag a 
grate, with the cinder-pad op the oSipr 
side. 


She now sweeps up the asheSf and 
deposits them in her cmder-pail, wMph 
is' a japanned ttn pail, with a wUe- 
sifter inside, and a closely-fitting top. 
In this pail the cinders are silted» and 
reserved' for use in the kitchen or under 
the copper, the ashes only being thrown 
away. The cinders disposed of) she 
proceeds to black- 
lead the grate, 
the 



^9^ soft brush for 

laying it on, her 
blacking and po- 

IjS'tKTti 

which contains her tools. This house- 
maid’s box should be kept well stocked. 
Having blackened, brushed, and po- 
lished every part, and made ttll clean 
and bright, she now proceeds to lay 
the fire. Sometimes it is very difficult 
to get a proper polish to black grates, 
particularly if they have been negle^ed 
and allowed to rust at all. Brunswick- 
black, which is an excellent varnish 
for grates, may be prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner: — Ingredients: i lb. of 
common asphaltum, ^ pint of linseCd- 
oii, I quart of oil of turpentine. — Made: 
Melt the asphaltum* and add gradually 
to it the other two ingredientsT Apply 
this with a small painter’s brush) and 
leave it to become perfectly dry. The 
grate will need no other cleaning) but 
will merely require dusting eveiy^ay, 
and occasionally brusl^g wfth a dry 
black-lead brush. This Is. of course, 
wh|n no fires are us^. Wnen they are 
required, the bars, cheeks^ and back of 
the grate will need black-ieadhig f#the 
usual manner. 


Rire^iigMing, however pimple, is art 
operation requiring some skill ; a fire 
M 2 
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is readily made by laying a fevr cinders 
at the bottom in dpen order ; over this 
a few p^es of* paper, and over that 
again eatgltt^or ten pieces of dry wood ; 
overJthSeJ^rood, a course of moderate- 
sized ptechs of coal, taking care to 
leave hollow spaces l^tweeh for air at 
the centre ; and taking care to lay the 
whole well back in the grate, so that 
the smoke may go up the chimney, and 
not into the room. This done, fire the 
paper with a match from below, and, 
if properly laid, it will soon bum up ; 
the stream of flame from the wood and 
paper soon communicating to the coals 
and dnders, provided there is plenty of 
air at the centre. 



Housemaid's Box. 


A new method of lighting a fire is 
sometimes practised with advantage, 
the fire lighting from the top and burn- 
ing down, in place of being lighted 
and burning up from below. This is 
armnged by laying the coals at the 
bpttom, mixed with a few good-sized 
cinders, and the wood at the top, with 
another layer of coals and some paper 
over it : the paper is lighted in the 
usual way, and sc|pn bums down to a 
go^ fire, with some economy of fuel, 
as it is said. 

Bright grates require unceasing at- 
tention to keep them in perfect order. 
A, day should never pass without the 
Imil9einai4 mbbing with a dry leather 
the polkheu parts of a grate, as also 
the fendpr and fire-irons. A careful 
andgttentive housemaid should have no 
oecai^lQEi ever to use emery-papef fur 
any part but the bars, which, of course, 
become bladkened by the fire. (Some 
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mistresses, to save labour^ have a double 
set of bars, one set bnght for the sum- 
mer, and another black is^t to use when 
fires are in requisition, ),v When bright 
grates are once neglect^ small rust- 
spots begin to show themselves, which 
a plain leather will not remove. The 
following method of cleaning them must 
then be resorted to : — First, thoroughly 
clean with emery-paper; then take a 
large smooth pebble from the road, 
sufficiently large to hold comfortably in 
the hand, and with it rub the steel 
backwards and forwards one way, until 
the desired polish is obtained. It may 
appear at first to scratch ; but continue 
rubbing, and the result will be success. 
The foflowing is also an excellent polish 
for bright stoves and steel articles - 
Ingredients: I tablespoonful of turpen- 
tine, I ditto of sweet oil, emery-pow^ 
der. — Mode: Mix the turpentine and 
sweet oil together, stirring in sufficient 
I* emery-powder to make the mixture of 
the thickness of cream ; put it on the 
article with a piece of son flannel, rub 
off quickly with another piece, then 
polish with a little dry emery-powder 
and clean leather. 

The several fires lighted, ,the house- 
maid proceeds with her dusting and 
polishing the several pieces of furniture 
in the breakfast-parlour, leaving no 
comer unvisited. Before sweeping the 
carpet, it is a goqd practice to spnnkle 
it all over with tea-leaves, which not 
only lay all dust, but give a slightly 
fragmnt smell to the room. It is ndw 
in order for the reception of the faihily ; 
and where there is neither footman nor 
parlour-maid, she now proceeds to the 
dressing-room, and lights her mistress’s 
fire, if she is in the habit of having one 
to dress by. Her mistress is called, 
hot water placed in the dressing-room 
fdt her qse, her clothes — ^as far as they 
are raider the bousemid’s chargcr-jput 
before the Are to giy, hanging a fire- 
guard on the bar% where mere is one, 
while she ptoqew to prepare the 
breakfast. 

In suiflmer the housemaid's work is 
consideraMy abridged ; she throws open 
the windows of the several rooms not 
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occupied as bedrdoms, that 0icy thay 
receive the fresh moniiiig air before 
they are occupied $ she^prepates the 
breakfast-roozU by Weepmtne carpet, 
rubbing tables and bbain, austmgman* 
tcl-^elf and pietttre^fratnes with a light 
brush, dusting the ftimiture, and bat- 
ing and sweeping the ilig; she cleans 
the grate when necessary, and replaces 
the white paper or arranges the shavings 
with which it is filled, leaving every- 
thing clean and tidy for breakf^t. It 
is not enough, however, in cleaning 
furniture, just to pass lightly over the 
surface; the riAs and legs of tables, 
and the backs and legs of chairs and 
sofas, should , be rubbed vigorously 
daily; if there is a book-case, every 
corner of every pane and ledge requires 
to be carefully wiped, so that not a 
speck of dust can be found in the 
roam. 

After the breakfast-room is finished, 
the housemaid should proceed to sweep 
down the stairs, commencing at the 
top, whilst the cook has the charge of 
the hall, door-step, and passages. 
After this she should go into the draw- 
ing-room, cover up every article of fur- 
nituref that is likely to spoil, with large 
dusting-sheets, and put the chairs to- 



S^nister^Broon^ 


gether, hy turning them seat to* seat, 
and, in fact, make as much room as 
possible, by placing all the loose furni- 
ture in the middle of the room, whilst 
she sweeps the comers and sides. 
When this is accomplished, the furniture 
can then be put back in its place, and 
the middle of the room swept, swip- 
ing the dirt, as before said, towards the 
fireplace. The 'Same rules should be 
observed in cleaning the drawlng-^m 
grates as yri have just stated, puttii^ 
down the cloth> before commencing, to 
prevent the carpet from getting soued. 
In the county, a room would not re- 
quire sweeping thoroughly like this 
more than twice a week ; but the house- 


maid should go over it every morning 
with a dust-pan and brOom, takihg up 
every crumb and piece she ipay see^. 



Staircast^Brpdm. 


After the sweeping she should leave the 
room, shut the door, and proceed to lay 
the breakfast. > Where there is neither 
footman nor parlour-maid kept, the 
duty of laying the breakfast-doth rests 
on the housemaid. 

Before laying the cloth for breakfast 
the heater of the tea-um is to be placed 
m the hottest part of the kitchen fire, 
or, where the kettle is used, it must boil 
on the kitchen fire, and then be removed 
to the parlour, where it ‘is kqpt hot. 
Having washed Ijyerself free firom the 
dust arising frohi the morxiing’s Wozic, 
the housemaid collects the breakfast- 
things on her tray, takes the breakfast- 
cloth from the napkin press, and carries 
them all on the tray into the parlour ; 
arranges them on the table, placing a 
sufficiency of knives, forks, and salt- 
cellars for the family, and takes the tray 
back to tlie pantry; gets a lupply of 
milk, cream, and bread; fills the butter- 
dish, taking care that die salt is plen- 
tiful, iftid soft and dry, and that hot 
plates and egg-cqps are ready where 
warm meat or eggs are served, and 
that butter-knife and bread-knife are 
in their places. And now she should 
give the signal for breakfast, holding 
herself ready to fill the um with Jliot 
water, or hand the kettle, and take in 
the rolls, toast, and other eatables, 
with which the cook supplies hmy Vj^en 
the breakfast-room bell rings | be^ng 
in mind that she is never to entei’* the 
parlour with dirty hands or with n dirty 
apron, and that everything is fto be 
hand^ on a tray ; that she is to hand 

plfl^n tlm left o^e petson s^e 
IS serving, and, that idl is done quietly 
and without bustle or hurry. liPSome 
fiimtlies,, where there is a large number 
to attend on, the cook waits at bicak- 
fast whilst the housemaid is busy up- 
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staii]^ m the bedrooms, or sweeping, 
dustiti£^ end putting the drawing-rbom 
in ord(^« 

Breakfast served, the housemaid pro- 
ceeds to the bed-chambers, throws up 
the sashe^ if not already done, pulls 
up the blind^ throwing back curtains 
at the same tune, and opens the beds by 
removing the clothes, placing them over 
a horse, or, failing that, over the backs 
of chairs. She now proceeds to empty 
the slops. In doing this, everything is 
emptied into the slop-pail, leaving a 
little scalding-hot water for a minute 
in such vesseTs^as require it j adding a 
drop of turpentine to tfie water when 
that is not sufficient to cleanse them. 
The basin is emptied, well rinsed with 
clean water, and carefully wiped ; the 
ewers emptied and washed ; finally the 
water-jugs themselves emptied out and 
rinsed, and wiped'^ry. As soon as 
this js done, she should remove and 
empty the pails, taking care that they 
also are well washed, scalded, and 
wiped as soon as they are empty. 

Next follows bedmaking, at which 
the cook or kitchin-maid, where one is 
kept, usually assists ; but before begin- 
ning, velvet chairs, or other things 
injured by dust, should be removed to 
another room. In bedmaking, the fancy 
of its occupant should be consulted ; 
some like beds sloping from the top 
towarcb the feet, swelling slightly in 
the middle ; others perfectly flat : a 
good housemaid will accommodate each 
bed to the taste of the sleeper, taking 
care to shake, beat, and turn it well in 


Any feathers which escape In this pro- 
cess d tidy servant will put back through 
the seam of the tick ; she WiU also 
careful to sew Up any Stitch that gives 
way the moment it is discovered. The 
bedclothes arc laid On^ beginning with 
an under blanket and sheets which are 
tucked Under the mattress at the bot- 
tom. The bolster is then beaten and 
shaken, and put on, the top df the sheet 
rolled round it, and the Sheet tucked in 
all round. The pillbws and other bed- 
clothes follow, and the ceWnterpane 
over all, which should fall in graceful 
folds, and at equal distance fr^ the 
ground all round. The curtains are 
drawn to the head and folded neatly 
across the bed, and the Whole finished 
in a smooth and graceful manner. 
Where spring-mattresses are used, care 
should be taken that the top one is 
turned every day. The housemaid 
should now take Up in a dustpaft any 
pieces that may be on the carpet ; she 
should dust the rcfom, shut the door, 
and proceed to another room. When 
all the bedrooms are finished, she should 
dust the stairs and polish the handrail 
of the banisters, and see that all ledges, 
window-sills, &c., are quite free frbm 
dust. It will be necessary for the 
housemaid to divide her work, so that 
she may not have too much to do on 
certain days, and not sufficier.c to fill 
up her time on other days. In the 
country, bedrooms should be swept 
and thoroughly cleaned once a week ; 
and *to be methodical and regular 
in her work, the housemaid should 


the, process. Some persons prefer 
sleeping on the mattress ; in which case 
a feather bed is usually beneath, resting 
on a second mattress and a straw 
paillasse at the bottom. In this case 
the mattresses should change plac^ 
daily; the feather bed plac^ on the 
mattress, shaken, beaten, taken up 
Opened s^eral times, so as thoroughly 
to the feathers ; if too lake 

to ihus^ handled, the maid shomd 
and heat one end firsts and 
tneallie othei^, smoothing it afterwasds 
all over into the required shape, 
ara puice the mattress gently over it. 


have certain days for doing certain 
rooms thoroughly. For instance, the 
drawing-room on Monday, two bed- 
rooms on Tuesday, two on Wednes- 
day, and so on ; reserving a day for 
thoroughly cleaning the plate, bedroom 
candlesticks, &c. &c.^ which she will 
have to do. where there is no parlour- 
maid or fbottnan kept. By this means 
the Vork will be aivided^ and there 
will no uanec^fsmUry bustUng and 
tmr^hg^ as is the case where the work 
is any time/ without rule or 
tem^tion. 

Once ft week, when a bedroom is to 
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be thoroughly cleatted, the housemaid 
should cbmmenee by brushitig the 
mattresses of the bed befbte it is made; 
sh^ shbOld theh thakcT it^ shake the 
curtains, lay them 
StnootblyoU the bed, 
and pit Or tuck up 
the bottom talance, 
sO that she may be 
able to sweep under 
the bed. She should 
theU UUloop the 
Window curtains, 
shake them, and pin 
them high up out 
cdthe way. After 
cfearto the dress- 
ing -tWe, and the 
roofri altogether of 
little articles of 
china, &c. &c., she 
should shake the 
Long Hair- Broom, toilet-coveis, fold 
them Uf, and lay 
them on the bed, over which a Urge 
dusting-sheet should be thrown. She 
should then sweep the room, first of all 
sprihklhig the carpet with well-squeezed 
tea-leaves, or a little freshly-pulled 
grass, When this i5 obtainable. After 
the carpet is swept and the grate 
cleaned, she should wash with soap-and- 
water, with a little soda in it, the wash- 
ing-table apparatus, removing all marks 
or fur round the jugs, caused by the 
water. The water-bottles and tumblers 
must also have her attention, as w’ell as 
the to^ of the washing-stand, which 
should be cleaned with soap and 'flannel 
if it be marble; if of polished mahogany, 
no soap must be used. When these 
arc all clean and arranged in their 
places, the housemaid should scrub 
the floor Where it is not covered with 
carpet, under the beds, and round the 
wainscot. She should use as little ^oap 
and soda as possible^ as too free a use 
of these articles is liable to give the 
boards a black appearance. In the 
country^ cold soft water, a clean scfub- 
bitig-brush, and a willing arm, are all 
that are t^nired to mdke bedroom 
floors look whit& lii winter it is not 
advisable to scrub rooms too often, as it 



is diffiettU td dry them thdtoaghly at 
thiit season of the year, nod nothing Is 
thdre dangerous than tb aildw fiersoiis 
to sleep in a daittf) rboid/ Tim bdtiae- 
niaid should noW ddst the HMtflte, 
blinds, omaxnents, &c. ; ISIejkibk- 
ing-glass ; arrange the totim-eorer and 
mhsTin ; remove tHe cbVdr uom the oefl, 
and straighten and atrafige the euftaftis 
and counterpane. A bwtddftii should 
be cleaned like this eVery week. There* 
are times, however, when it is n^essUry 
to have the carpet tip : this shcflild be 
done once a year in the countiy, afid 
twice a year in large cities. The best 
time for these arrangeiflbtttS is spring 
and autumn, .when the bed-fUtnitiire 
requires changing tp stiit the seasons of 
the year. After arranging the furflitiire, 
it should all be well rubbed and 
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polished; and for this purpose the 
nousemaid should provide herself with 
an old silk pocket-handkerchief, to 
finish the polishing. 

As modern furniture is now nearly 
always French-polished, it should often 
be rubbed with an old silk rubber, or a 
fine cloth or duster, to keep it free from 
smears. Three or four times a year 
any <S( the following polishes may be 
applied with very great sUcces^ a^ any 
of them make French-policed forniture 
look very well. One precaution must 
be taken — not to put tod much of the 
polish on at onfe time, and tit Hot 
smear ^ it over the articles. 

Fw future FoitSh. — / HgrOditHts : ^ 
pint of Imseed-oil, J pint of vinegar, 
I o?. of spirits of safts, 1 02 , of muriatic 
antimony. — Mode: Mix all well to- 
gether, and shake before using: 

Another,^ B^reditnit : Equal pro- 
portions of liflsced-oil, tttrpentuie, vine- 
gar, and spirits of wiuk-— When 
used; shake the tniatuie well/ ftnd rub 
9ti the fi^rnitum with u }^ece of linen 
rag, ahd |>oli8h with ft blethi ditster. 
Vinegftr and oil| Mbcamwidiflahnel; 
and the faridture rubbed whit n clean 
duster, produce ft veiry good polish. 
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Furniiure Fmfe,^In$rtdmts : 3 02* 
of cotmi^n bee^wast* 1 oz. of white 
waxi f '<|f eurd i pint of tor* 
penilne^ i^l^'ofbotlea mter^^Made: 
Mix tilb inmdi^ts together, adding 
the Wita cold ; shake the mix- 
^ure frequently in the 
bolbtl^ and do not use 
it for forty-eight hours 
Futimisi^Brwh, 9 &.tx it is made. It 
should be. applied 
with a piece of flannel, the furniture 
polished with a duster, and then with 
an old silk rubber. 

The chambers are finished, the cham- 
ber candlestibks brought down and 
cleaned, the parlour lamps trimmed; — 
and here the housemaid^s utmost care 
is required. In cleaning candlesticks, 
as in every other cleaning, she should 
have cloths and brushes kept for that 
purpose alone ; the knife used to scrape 
them should be apf>lied to no other 
purpose; the tallow-grease should be 
thrown into a box kept for the pur- 
pose ; the same with everything con- 
nected with the lamp-trimming; the 
best mode of doing which she will 
do well to learn from the tradesman 
who supplies the oil ; always bearing ^ 
in mind, however, that without per- ‘ 
feet cleanliness, which involves occa- 
sional scalding, no lamp can be kept 
in order. 

The drawing and dining rooms, inas- 
much as cveryoiing there is more costly 
and valuable^ require even more care. 
When the l^rpets are of the kind 
known as velvet-pile, they require to be 
swept firmly witn a hard whisk-brush, 
made of cocoa-nut fibre. 

The furniture must be carefully gone 
over in every corner with a soft cloth, 
that it may be left perfectly free from 
dust ; or Where that is beyond reach, 
with a brush made of long feathers, or 
a goose’s^wing* The. so£s are swept 
in the sense msimer, slightly beaten*" 
fiNe cushitnis shaken and smoothed, 
plctiite*%n^ awept, and everyUlldK 
ita^pmpe^ place. This, of 
fMpipiies td (flning as well as 
dfWilddf^”°^^^n(iorning-r^ And 
now m housemaid may dress hersdf 
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for the day, and prepare for the family 
dinner, at which she must attend. 

' We need not repeat the long instruc- 
tions elsewhere givtm for laying “the 
dinner-table. At the fiunily dinner, 
even Where no footman waits, the rou- 
tine will be the same. In most families 
the cloth is Imd With the slips on each 
side, with napkins, knives, forks, 
spoons, and wine and finger glasses on 
all oc^sions. 

The housemaid should ascertain that 
her plate is in order, glasses free from 
smears, water-bottles and decanters the 
same, and everything ready on her tray, 



Butler* s Tray and Stand, 


that she may be able to lay her cloth 
properly. Few things add more to the 
neat and comfortable appearance of a 
dinner-table than well-^lished pkte ; 
indeed, the state of the plate is a cer- 
tain indication of a well-managed or 
ill-managed household. Nothing is 
easier than to keep plate in good oraer, 
and yet many servants, from stupidity 
and ignorance, make it the greatest 
trouble of all things under their care. 
It should be remembered, that it is 
utterly impossible to make greasy silver 
take a polish ; and that as spoons and 
forks in daily use are continually in 
I c ontact with grease, they must require 
good washing in soap-and-water to 
remove it. Silver should be washed 
wit^ a soapy flannel in one water, 
rinsed in another, and then wiped 
dry with a dry cloth* The plate so 
wkshe^ may pdbhcd with the 
plate^^, a$ in 'l&.fblldwing direc- 
tions ^-^^nce a Weeli kll the plate 
^Ould receive a thoroa|^ cleaning with 
ihe hartshom-powdet', as directed in 
the recipes for cleoi^ plate; and 
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where; the housemaid can iind 
rubbed evety day with the |ilWe-raga* 
Flatfirai^s for DaU^ soft 

rags (lioth^ is bettar for fhe putpoM 
than the tops of oH, eottcm stpckh^) in 
a mixture ci new mUk and hartshorn- 
powder, in the proportion of i oz. 
powder to a pint m milk ; boil them 
for five minutes ; wrii^ them os soon 
as they are taken out, tor a moment, in 
cold water, and dry them before the 
hre. With these rags rub the* plate 
briskly as soon as it has been well 
washed and dried after daily use. A 
most beautiful deep polish will be pro- 
duced, and the plate will require nothing 
more than merely to be dusted with a 
leather or a diy soft clothe before it is 
again put on tne table. 

For waiting at table, the housemaid 
should be neatly and cleanly dressed, 
and, if possible, her dress made with 
closed beeves, the large open ones 
dipping and falling into eyer^hing on 
the table, and being very much in the 
way. She should not wear creaking 
boots, and should move about the room 
as noiselessly as possible, anticipating 
people^s wants by handing them things 
without being asked for them, and 
altogether be as auiet as possible. It 
will be needless nere to repeat what 
we have already said respecting waiting 
at table, in the duties of the butler and 
footman ; rules that are good to be 
observed by them are equally good for 
the parlour-maid or housemaid. 

The housemaid having announced 
that dinner is on the table, will hand 
the soup, fish, meat, or side-dishes to 
the different members of the family ; 
but families who do not spend much 
of the day together will probably 
prefer being alone at dinner and break- 
fast The housemaid will be required, 
after all are helped, if her master does 
not wish her to stay in the room, tb go 
on with her work of cleaning up in the 
pantry^ and answer the ball when rung. 
In tms case she wiU place a ^le of 
plates on toe table or a dumb-waiter, 
within reach of her master nnd mistress, 
and leave the room. 

Dinner oyer, the housemaid removes 




the plates and dishes on toe tray,* 

e ces the dirty knivee and ^rks in toe 
ket prepared Ibr them, folds up 
toe napkins in tito ting which kdicatto 
by wmch member of the tolly each has 
been used, brushes the crumb j on 



the hand-tray kept for toe purpose^ 
folds up the table-cloth in the fdlds 
already made, and places U in the linen- 
press to be smoothed out 'After eveiy 
meal the table should be rubbed, all 
marks from hot plates removed, and 
the table-cover thrown over, and the 
room restored to its usual order. If 
the family retire to the drawing-room, 
or any other roodl, it is a good prac- 
tice to throw up the sash to admit fresh 
air and ventilate the room. 

The housemaid’s evenj^ service 
consists in washing up the dinner- 
things, the plate, {Hated artiqto 
glasses; restoring everything to its 
place; cleaning up her pantry, and 
putting away everything for use when 
next required ; lastly, preparing for tea, 
as the time approaches, by setting toe 
things fout on the tray, getting the um 
or ketUe ready, with cream and other 
things usually partaken of at that meal. 

In summer-time the windows of all 
the bedrooms, which have been closed 
during the heat of the day, toottld be 
thrown open for an hour or so after 
sunset, in order to air them. Before 
dark they should be closed, the bed- 
clothes turned down, and the night- 
clothes laid in order for use vtoen 
required. During wintmv where foes 
are required in the dressing-rooms, they 
should be lighted an hour before the 
usual time of retiring, placing a fire- 
gmurd before eaCh tire. At toe same 
One; toe nli^t things the horse 
should be pkM before it to be aired, 
with a tin can hot water, if toe 
mistress is m the habit of waging be- 
fore going to bed* We may add, that 
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theie irar pitsettiUive of 

beastf Ihiti #«ishitig tjhtf 0ice evefV 
night in hdf Wat^. Thn hou^fttnaid 
wffl bifef rdqiiir^d to tU&ist her 

ndstrm Id ntidte$s aM put her dress in 
orc)^r lb# the morrow ; id which case 
herdtttie^are very much those pf the 
ladyVmaid. 

And ntHir Ihe fire is tnade up for the 
nighty the fireguard replaced, and every- 
thing in the room in order for the night, 
the housemaid taking care to leave the 
night-candle and matches together in 
a convenient place, should they be 
tdijuired. It is usual in summer to re- 
move all highly fragrant flowers from 
sleeping-fooms, the impression being 
that their scent is injurious in a close 
chamber. 

On leisure days^ thehmisemaid should 
be, able to do some needlework for her 
mistress, — such ds tumihgand mending 
sheets and darning *^he house linen, or 
assist her in ahything she may think fit 
to give her to do. For this reason it is 
almost essential that a hoiLsemakl, in a 
small family, should be an expert 
needleirotnan ; as, if she be a good 
manager and an active girl, she will 
have time on her hands to get through 
plenty of work. 

PeHodkal Cleanings, — Besides the 
daily tontine which we have described, 
there ate portions of every house which 
can Only be thoroughly cleaned occa- 
sionally ; at which time the whole 
house usitally undergoes a far more 
thorough Cleaning than is .permitted in 
the general way. On these occasions 
it is usual to begin at the top of the 
house and clean downwards ; moving 
everything out of the 
room I washing tht 
wainscoting or paint 
with a flannel and 
warm water ; pulHng 
dowii the rods and 
throughly cleansing 
all the joints ; 
‘‘scrubbing I' me 
floor; beating! Mher 
beds, mattresses^ and 
paillasses; and 
thoroughly purifying 



evefy article of furniture before it is 
put oaefe in its place! 

This general cleaning usually takes 
place in the Spring or early summer. 
When the warm curtains of winter are 
repUced by the light and cheerful 
muslin curtains. Carpets are at the 
same time taken up and beaten, except 
where the mistress of the house has 
been worried into an experiment by the 
often-reiterated question, ** Why beat 
your* carpets? ** In this case she will 



Cornice^JBrush* 

probably have made tip her mind to 
try the cleaning process, and arranged 
with the company to send for them on 
the morning when cleaning commenced. 



DusHng-BHtih, 


It is hardly necessary tO repeat, that on 
this occasion every article is to be gone 
over, the French-polished futriitti.*e well 
ntbbed and polished. The same tho- 
rough system of cleaning should be 
done throughout the house ; the walls 
cleaned where painted, and swept down 
with a soft broom or feather brush 
where prepared ; the window and bed 
curtains, which have beeri replaced 
withTnuslin oiffes, carefully brushed, or, 
if they require it, cleaned ; lamps not 
likely to be required, washed out with 
hot water, dried, and cleaned. The 
several grates are now to be furnished 
with their summer ornaments ; and we 
know none prettier than the following,* 
wliich the housemaid fliay prOvide at a 
si^ll expense to her mistress: — Pur- 
chase two yards ainl a half of cHnoline 
mtlsim, mm ieAt it into small strips, 
the lieltage ^y of thO idateriab about 
^ "ch 33^ strip this * thread by 
Ihtead tldWlb side; tearing the four 
centre threads : thh* gives dbout thirty- 
six pieces, fringed oti each side; %hicb 
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are tied together at pae eiid» apd adding | oa, of 

iastened to the ttrap of the register, ammoniac | put the wple «iiltP an 
while the thfepds^ damvelled, are earthen pipkin, and in dwartu phsoe, 

spread graceft^i^ about the grate, the till thp ingredients aref thdhhmjt in- 

lower part of whicH is dtled with ^per corporated $ pour it into a snia& phia!| 
shavings. This lUaltes a very efegant and cork down |br usOi * , 

and very cheap ornament, urhieh is In using it, dissolve d smgH piece of 
much stronger^ besides, than those the cement in a silver teaspoon over a 
usually purcnas^ lighted candle. The bmken pieces of 

As winter approaches, this house- glass or china being wanned, and 

cleaning wiU have to be repeated, and touched with the notr liquid ceinrat, 

the warm bed and window Curtains re- Join the parts neatly togedier, and hold 

placed. The process of scouring and in their places till the certieirt^bas set; 

cleaning is again necessary, and must then wipe away the cement adhering to 

be gone through, beginning at the top, the edge of the joint, and leate it for 

and going through the house, down to twelve hours without touching it ; the 

the kitchens. joint will be as strong as the china itself. 

Independently of these daily and and if neatly done, it will show no 
periodical cleanings, other occupations joining. It is essential that neither of 
will preserit themselves from time to the pieces be wetted either with hot or 
time, which the housemaid will have to cold water. ^ 

perform. When spots show on polished TTfrnurfc-Dirrirjra 
furniture, they can generally be restored HYDBOPHOBIA. 
by soap-and-water and a sponge, the As soon as the wound has been in- 
polish being again brought out by using Aided, the part should be cut out or 

a little polish, and then well rubbing it. burnt out, and until this can be done. 

Again, drawers which draw out stiffly a tight cord should be drawn round it, 

may be made to move more easily if so as to suspend all circuladon, and 

the spot where they press is rubbed over the limb placed in a position most 

with a little soap. likely to keep the impure bl^ irom 

Chips broken off any of the furniture affecting the other parts of the body, 

in the house should be collected and Persons suffering from this frightful 

replaced by means of a little glue. complaint should at once place them- 

Liquid glue, which is sold ptepared in selves tinder the care dfa medical man ; 

bottles, is Very useful to nave in the and though, in a general wUy, when 

house, as it requires no melting, and the poison has entered the system the 

anything broken can be so quickly malady is incurable# still nfo means 

repair^cC ^ • should be left untried. 

Breaking glass and china is about the A nother^ said to be a mast 

most disagreeable thing that can hap- medy.—ln all cases of bites from dogs, 

pen in a family, and it is, probably, a mad, or suspected of madness, lose no 

greater anttoyamce to a right-minded time in placing common nitrate of silver 

servant than to the mistress. A neat- upon the wound, and alloUrlng it to 

handed housemaid may sometimes re- filter fr^lv into it. The remedy is said 

pair these breakj^es, where they are* to be infallible., ” Whenever I am 
not broken in very conspicuous places, bitten,” writes Mr. Yef!iatt|, the tele- 
by joining the pieces very neatly toge- brated veterinary Sttfgeon# I have a 
ther with d cement made as follows remedy sure and at hana^ a^ ilo fear 
Dissolve I, es. 6f gum-mastic iri a qUan- pi the disease supervening, jfhe actual 
tity of highly-rectified ^rits of Wine ; cautery, the ^ti^tio potass,, and^ision, 
then soften t ozt of in warm are in my opiuion uheafe tro KaWc to 

water, and ftnaU]^ dissolVit in rum or fail. The nitrate hr silver mdes the 

brandy, till it forms a thick jelly. Mix poison into the very capillaries and 

the isinglass and gam-mastfd together, neutralires it. Since 1 nave known 
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this,” he ocK^ves, *^1 always use it to 
any bit(f of"a dound or unsound, 
and uin at 

A drink made of the 
fresh<i6at leaves of the common box 
boiled hi new milk is said to afford 
relief (ri this fearful disease. 

HTS^O^ TBA. XTseful for Ohildren 
wkoiive subject to Worms. 

Ingredients: Make an infusion in thb 
proportion of i pint of boiling water 
to I oz. of dried hyssop-dowers; let 
it stand lO minutes ; pour it off into 
a wine-bottle, and take a wineglass, or 
rather less, according to age, two or 
three times a day. 

HYSTEBIOS. 

These fits take plgce, for the most 
part, in young, nervous, unmarried 
women. They happen much less often 
in married women, and very rarely 
indeed in men. Young women who are 
subject to these fits are apt to think 
that they are suffering from “ all the ills 
that flesh is heir to;” and the false 
symptoms Of disease which they show 
are so like the true ones that it is oftei^ 
exceedingly difficult to detect the differ- 
ence. 'Hie fits themselves are mostly 
preceded by great depression of spints, 
sheddii^ of tears, sickness, palpitation 
of the hear^ &c, A pain, as if a nail 
were being driven in, is also often felt 
at one particular part of the head. In 
Almost all cases, when a fit is coming 
on, pain is felt on the left side. This 
pain rises gradually until it reaches the 
throat, and thei^ gives the patient a sen- 
sation as if she hsm a pellet there, which 
prevents her from breathing properly, 
and, in fact, seems to threaten aettod 
suffoeadob. The patient now generally 
becomes insensible and faints; the bodv 
is thiowfa aboht in all directions,* from 
issueadpoi the mouth, incoherent e» 
presd^ are uttered, and fitoof lau^ter, 
cryii|^ or screaming, mke place. When 
tmj^fir^ls goibe off, the patlrat mostly 
erm latterly, sometimes kn^ng aU, 
aii$ at others nothing, of what, has 


USEFUL REflPES 
Zoe-Osik. 

alfovL the hody^-^^^rntment dunng 
the ft: Place the bddy in diesameposb 
tion as for simple fahmng, and treat, in 
other respects, as directs In the article 
on Epilepsy. Alvfays well lodsen the 
fatiende. stays ; and, men sheisrecover- 
mg, and able to swallow^ give no drops 
of sal volatile in alittle water. The e^ter 
treatment of these cases is vety various. 
If the patient is of a strong oonstitu« 
tion, she should live on plain dieV take 
plenty of exercise, and take occasional 
doses of castor-oil, or an aperient mix* 
ture. If, as is mostly the case, the 
patient is weak and delicate, she will 
require a different mode of treatment 
altogether : good nourishing diet, gen- 
tle exercise, cold baths, occasionally a 
dose of myrrh and aloes pills at night, 
and a dose of compound iron pills 
twice a day. As to the myrrh and aloes 
pills, 10 grs. made into two pills are 
a dose for a full-grown person. Of the 
compound iron pills, the ^ dose for a 
full-grown person is also, lO grs., made 
into two pills. In every case, amus- 
ing the mind, and avoiding all causes of 
over-excitement, are of great service in 
bringing about a permanent cure. 

lOB. 

Rough ice for domestic use can be 
well kept, packed from the air in saw- 
dust or feathers. Smaller quantities 
may be wrapped in flannel, or pujt into 
a ^nnel jelly-bag, so that the water 
can drain off » 

ice-case;, fob fbesbbvinc 

SMALL aHANTZTIES OF 

ICE. 

Take two casks, one 6 or 7 inches 
longer and wider than the other ; into 
the larger of these put charcoal powder, 
3 or 4 inches deep ; then place the 
smaller feask, fflle4 with ice, on this, 
and ’hies imtween the two 

casks with |harco4 powder tammed 
down 1ig|[||l«»ange a double cover 
mi fill thoHmrstioe jb the same way 
as the side$4 ^hen this is done, bore a 
hole I inch in diameter through the 
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l09» to Ottt. 

bottomt of the two cAskSi md imrt a 
wooden peg to le| off wywAter, $ee 
the cesk upoo a AXid ke^ it ii| 
as cool a place as posable: 

WE, TO am. 

Ice ttay be cat into small pieces, of 
any shape, merely by tapping into it 
the point of a fide neme. 

ZGB-HOnsm 

Thp spot selected fbr an ice*house 
shottlct contain good drainage. The 
best mode of dnunage is earthen pipes 
with a siphon trap. The well of the 
ice-house should be much larger in 
diameter than in depth* ' It is a com- 
mon error to imagine that the deeper 
the well the better it will keep ice ; on 
the contrary, ice wastes most at the 
sides of the well. A good ice-well 
should be built with double walls,* at 
the distance of about iS inches or 2 
feet apart, and the interval filled up 
with ashes or charcoal, or anything 
that will absorb damp. 

This is a very ingenious and useful 
invention, and one of great importance 
in domestic economy No large house 
should be without its ice- safe. It not 
only acts as a refrigerator, but at the 
same time economizes a supply of ice. 
The safe itself is a large chest with 
hollow sides, ^lled with some non- 
conducting substance. The interior is 
fitted up with' shelves of zinc, and the 
ice is placed in an upright chamber in 
the centre of the safe. Anytliing re- 
quired may be kept cool in it. Meat, 
mit, vegetables, butter, &c., may be 
preserved in it during the hottest sum- 
mer weather, and v^ne iced by being 
set upon the shelf for a short time. ^ 

XOXNa WI2SPB1 ABTISa;OIAIiLT. 

Ice, in ^nglftttd, Is an expensive 
Ittxuxy, and often dPadt to be had in 
some parts of the counteJt. any price. 
At re^rds the cpoling cmrine, when 
ice cannot be procured, the following 
simple methods maybe made use of 


yiace the^wfoe, up to the idioulder of 
the bottles, in a vessel of the coldest 
pump-water that nan be ha4| then 
take e^ ual parts of muriate of apiinonia 
and mtre, and mia^ or 

about 4 oz. of either ^ thesp ^vwrs 
on the shoulders of the bottles, so that, 
by gradually dissolving, vaaf run 
down the sides into the water: as the 
salt dissolves, the bottles should be 
gently turned in the mixture^ mid kept 
m it about half an hour. What is 
called *' Freezing Powder** may be 
bought at aiw chemist's, suffident to 
ice a bottle of wine for li, 

IMITAfriOK GOLD, 

Spanish copper, 6 ^ pennyweights; 
fine silver, 3l ditto; gold coin, ditto. 
Fuse together. The alloy will be worth 
As the ounce. ^ 

IMFEBIAIi IiIQinD FOB TBE 
HAIE. 

Put a gallon of sweet oil into a paii^ 
with a bag containing 4 oz. of alkanet- 
root, cut and bruised ; give the whole 
a good heat (but not a boiling one), until 
the oil is completely impr^^mfod with 
the red colour. Now pour it into a jar, 
and, when cold, add 4 02. of essence of 
bergamot, 4 oz. of oil of jasmine, and 
3 oz. of eau de millefleurs. Stir the 
whole well together. ^ 

ihpbessions fbom; coins/ 

Melt a little isinglass-glue with 
brandy, and pour it thinly over tbe^ 
medal, &c., so as to cover its whole 
.surface ; let it remain on for a day or 
two, till it has thoroug^y drie4 and 
hardened, and then take it off when it 
will be fine, clear, and as hairi as a 
piece of Muscovy glas^ attd UdU have 
a very elegant impression of Uie coin. 
It will also resist the effects of^ damp 
air, which occasions all other kinds of 
ue to soften and beq^, if not prepared 
this way* 

JIfOEaTmOTXBm INK. 

25 grams of i^dered 
copsu, 200 grains of oil of lavender, 
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Tmllm Ta k, 

4^ [$oV flie copft} m 
miap jn % 

Thi^ ^ m4«- 

mf PFO«jf45 mat will no^ 
))r mteriat on wkich 
• It is particularly useftil 
pl^ials wnich contain che- 
i«^fi9prr95jvenatinre. 

Mllfi a tkin wz« of isinglass an4 
W^teiTi and work into it sijfificipnt pf the 
nnfst ||inp*bt^pk to make it mto a thick 
pgstet sppn^ t|4s paste with a few 
drops of essence of musk, it mto 

sticks, and leave it to dry. While wet 
It can be ornamented with a little gold- 
leaf, kq as tp give it the appearance of 
genuine Indian ink: for all comniott 
purposes It 15 quite as good. Thm 
gum-water may be used instead ot 
isin^tass-size. ^ 

xmmmmoTsi. 

Tl^eine is no more common ailment 
with persons qf middle life tlian indi- 
gesdcn, nor one which anses from such 
varied pansea# or which is oftentimes 
more dt^cuit to cure. Anything which 
destroys the tone of the hver, gall, sto- 
madi^ or spleen, such as climate, in- 
tpaicaition^ sedentary habits, mten^^e 
study nr anxiety, excess of any kind, 
irr^larity of bodily funcpoiis or way 
of* Wd food, gluttony, too fre- 

quent iSe of warm slops, as tea, coffee, 
&c., Will i^a^duce indigestion. Know- 
ing the tken, enables us to find a 
remedy; yet often it requires a long 
time to pekoreaisdYity and tone to thpse 
which toe been mjnred by long 
4ebpi|y or mov^d acupn ; and tf accom 
m ftatttlency, loss of appetite, 



Que ^ lnlmed^to 
res|i$mi7ri. 
rhubarb in ppwde^l 
«}‘w*^ter, 4 oz.: cinnamon- 
oa.ji ^mpound apint, ot la- 
T*e faHe- 
ThWW 


acidil^ imd restore tone tp the 
;h.— fr Pdbvatm’i 3 0?.; sptnt 
of cinnaipopi l pfi^mmpnieted tinp- 
tore of valerian, a 4nph»i!}J tmctpre of ’ 
opium, 40 drops ; sulphuric ether, 

1 drachm. ThiS assists to allay pain 
and destroy flatulency, — 3. Soccotnne 
aloes and powdered rhubarb, each 
1 drachm ; compound powder of cinna- 
mon, I scruple ; hard^oap, i drachm ; 
syrup to form a mass, which may be 
divided into 50 pills, of which 2 are 
a sufficient dose. This is an aperient, 
and conseqnently assists digestion by 
removing crude matters from the sto- 
mach — 4, Infusion of columbo, $ oz ; 
carbonate of potass, i diachm ; com- 
pound tincture of gentian, 3 drachms 
Dose 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls daily 
at noon — 5. Epsom salts, 3 drachms ; 
losewater, 4 pmt ; tincture of cascanlla, j 
4 02. Dose: as last. — 6 Quicklime,! 

4 oz , slaked by spi inkling on it a 
little watei ; and when it has fallen to 
powder, add water, 14 pmt; bruised 
Peruvian bark, i oz. Soak for three 
houis, occasionally stirnng it, in a 
covered vessel , then decant the clear 
liquid, and add tincture of bark, 2 oz ; 
sweet spirits of nitre, 3 drachms , syrup 
of orange-peel, i 'oz. Mii^ well, and 
keep It in a corked bottle. Dose a 
wineglassful ^wo or three times a day, 
with an aperient medicine occasionally. 

— 7 Caibonate of soda, x drachm; 
compound tincture of rhatnny* X oz. ; 
tinUures of ginger and camomiles, of 
each 3 drachms , camphor and jalap, 

7 oz. •Dose as before. 

IlfPAJfTB, 

Infantine management, hkc the mo- 
ther’s love for her offspring, seems to 
be bom* with her eldld, and to be a 
direct intelligence of Nature. It may 
ihus^at first slghi, appear as inconsistent 
and presumptuous {o telj a woman how 
to rear her infant as to instruct hei in 
the tovmg ft, though 

Nature is unqueitiemabuit the b<st nurse, 
Art mato se fqstor-mpther, 

tto »o suwiw woiqfia, m to 
tfato qf parent, wpuld setose the edmo- 
nmpas pf Art, pr the toactouge of 
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InfiMUttf 

experience^ to con$umi|||ite 
of nurse* |t is Una that, lo a afviiijsra 
state of society, yom mviu P^h 
the epoch that mhes mothers 
without soma insighih traditional or 
practical, into tiie management of in* 
fants ; copseqnmitiy, the Cfi^es wherein 
a woman i^ left to W own unaided in- 
telligencer m: what, in such a ^ae» may 
be called instinat, and obligi^ to tnist 
to the promptings of Mature alone for 
the well-being of her child, am yery 
rare indeed. Again, every woman )s 
not gifted with same physical ability 
for the harassing duties of a mother ; 
and though Nature, as a general rule, 
has endowed all female creation with 
the attributes necessary to that most 
beautiful and, at the same time, holiest 
function — the healthy rearing of their 
offspring, — ^the cases are sufficiently 
numerous to establish the exception, 
where the mother is either physically 
or socially incapacitated from under- 
taking these most pleasing duties her- 
self, and where, consequently, she is 
compelled to trust to adventitious aid 
for those natural benefits which are at 
once the mother’s pride and delight to 
render to her child. . 

In these cases, when obliged to call 
in the services of hired assistance, she 
must trust the dearest obligation of her 
life to one who, from her social sphere, 
has probably notfons of rearing children 
diaiUetncally opposed to the precon- 
ceived ideas of the mother, and at en- 
mity with all her sentiments of right 
and prejudices of position. 

It has justly been said — we think by 
Ilood—that the children of the poor 
aie not brought up, but dragged up. 
However facetious this remark may 
seem, there is much* truth iu it ; and 
that children, reared in the reeking 
dens of squalor and poverty, live at^ll, 
is an apparent anomaly in the course of 
things, that, at first sight, would seem 
to set the laws of sanitary provisigi} at 
defiance, and maho it appear a periect 
waste of time to insist on pure air and 
exercise as indiiyF^tusable necessaries 
of life, and especially so aa 
infantine existence. 


We 9m aboraht fsun hcsiawfd m a 
family of imildmn, avi^mhmg 
diat can ^ tp their 
—pure air, pare water, mmin 
tion, a dietary prespribed ^ ii^ 
every precaution adopted tw HMdipal 
judgment and maternal love im 
for die well-being of the patent^afeoM^ 
and fipd, in d^pite of al) th^ paiia aiid 
vigilance, disease and dea^ptVW 
the guarded treasure. Wa tni^ Ip Ihh 
fmtor and darkness that, tp sp^ pbs 
scufe court, attend the rf^bus^ blood 
who, coated in dirt, and with nmd ifild 
refuse for playthings, live dhd thnye, 
and grow into manhood, and, In 
trast to the pde face and nabby fieshof 
the aristocratic child, exhibit ^eng^, 
vigour, and well-developed fiames, mul 
our belief in the potency of the life* 
giving elements of 4ir, light, and clean* 
liness receives a^shock that, at first 
sight, would appear iatal to the implied 
benefits of these, in realit)^ 
cient attributes of health and life- 

But as we must enter more hugely 
on this subject hereafter, we shall leave 
its consideration for the present, and 
return to what we were ahoqt to say 
respecting trusting to others’ aid in the 
rearing of children. Here it is that 
the young and probably inexperiepijed 
motlicr may find our remarks not only 
an assistance but a pomfott to her, in 
as far as, knowing the simplj^ 
best system to adopt, she able 

to mstiuct anothei, aiyi see th^ hAr 
directions are fully carried out. 

The human body, n^ateriaUy ^Cgn* 
sidered, is a beautiful piece of mecm* 
ism, consisting of many parts, each 
one being the centre of % System, fnd 
performing its own vitajL fimction 
irrespectively of the othapf qnd yat 
dependent for its vitality unog ^ h^- 
mony and health of the iy%ip» li W, 
in fact, to a certain pident, watch^ 
which, when once wound gp vnd set In 
j^jon, will eontinuaS ii^ mnefion of 

recprdiiM tm tim# pum ^ as , 
every wheel, springy and mwp#^rinf 
its allotted duty, and at its 
time; 0¥ dll thn limit ^at inin’9 te? 
geuuity has placed to its emstanaa m ik 
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through whidi the blood had previottsjl>^ 
passed-^is closed abd hermetiodly 
sealed, and the blood taking^ a near 
course, bounds into the luti^ now ex- 
panded with (th^j^hnd which we have 
likened to a wetted sponge, to which 
theyhear a not inapt atfinity, air being 
substitute^ for waten Itr here receives 
the oxygen from the atmosphere, and 
the ckyle^ or white blood, from the di- 
gested food, and becomes, in an instant, 
arterial blood,«-^ vital principle, from 
which*every solid and fluid of the body 
is constructed^ Besides the lungs, 
Nature has prodded another respiratory 
organ, asortof supplemental lung, which, 
as well as bding a covering to the body, 
aspires air and wrpires moisture : this 
is tne*cuticle, or skin ; and so intimate 
is the connection between the skin and 
the lun^s, that whatever injures the first 
is certain to affect the latter. 

Hence th6 difficulty of breathing ex- 
perienced after scalds or bums on the 
cuticle, the cough that follows the ab- 
sorption of cold or damp by the skin, 
the oppressed and laborious breathing 
experienced by children m all eruptive 
diseases, ' while the rash is coming to 
the surface, md the ^ot dry skin that 
always attend congestion of the lungs 
and fever. 

The great practical advantage deriv- 
able from this fact is,* the knowledge 
that whatever relieves the one benefits 
the other. Henqe, too, the great utility 
of hot baths in all affections of the lungs 
or diseases of the skin ; and the reason 
why eicposure to cold or wet is, in nearly 
all cases, followed by tightness of the 
chest, sore throat, difficulty of breathing, 
and cough. These symptoms are the 
consequence of a larger quantity of 
bleod than is natural remaining in the 
Idi^, and the cough is a mere effort of 
Nature to throw off the obstruction 
caused by thoc presence of too much 
blood in the organ of respiration. The 
hot bath, l^.causmg a larger amoipit of 
blocd to rush suddenly to the skin, has 
the effect of relieving the lun« of theis 
excess of blood, a|)a by equuixing the 
circulation, and promoting perspiration 
from the cuticle, affords immediate and 


; 

direct benefit, both to the lungs and the 
system at large. 

The or- 

gans ehat eitherdireetjy orindirettfy con- 
tribute to the process of digestion are, 
the mouth, teeth, tongue, ahd,gdUet, 
the stomach, small intestiiiai,i tne pm- 
creas, the smivarjrgland^ and the Itver. 
Next to respifation, digestion k the 
chief function in the ecoiu^by bf 4ile, 
as without the nutritious fluid digested 
from the aliment, there would be nothing, 
to supply the immense and coUstimtly 
recurring waste of the s^tem, Caused 
by the activity with which the arteries 
at all periods, but especially during 
infancy and youth, are building up tli^ 
frame and developing the bemy^ In 
infancy (the period of which ottr present 
subject treats), the series of parts en- 
gaged in the process of digestion may 
be reduced to thC^tomach and liver, or 
rather its secretion, — the bile; The 
stomach is a thick muscular bag, con- 
nected above with the gullet, and at its 
lower extremi^ with commence- 
ment of the small intestlries. The duty 
or function of the stomai^ is to sCCflbte 
from the arteries spread %ver its inner 
surface, a sharp acid liquid called the 
gastric jniue; this with a due mixture 
of saliva, softens, dissolves, and^ gra- 
dually digests the food or contents of the 
stomach, reducing the whole into a soft 
pulpy mass, which then passes into the 
first part of the small intestines, where 
it comes in contact with the bildfifom 
the gall-bladder, which immediately 
separates the digested food inta two 
parts : one is a white creamy fltdd called 
chyle, and the absolute concentration oi 
all nourishment, which taken up by 
proper vessels, and, as we have befi>re 
said, carried directly to the hwt, to be 
made blood of, and vitalised in the 
lungs, and thus provide for the wear- 
and-tear of the system^ It must be here 
observed that the etomach can only 
d%;e$t for fiuids$r being ioppable 
of that process, caq only absorbed, 
and wiwout the result pf i digestion, 
animal, at least humaiit life, could not 
exist. New, as Nature has ordained 
that infantine life shall be supported ofi 
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liquid ftUment» and as without a diges- 
tion the body would perish, some pro- 
vision ivas necessary to meet this diffi- 
culty, dhd that provision was found in 
* the nature of the liquid itself, — or, in 
othdkr words, rm milk. The process 
of mahipg*' cheese, or fresh curds and 
whey, is mtniliar to most persons ; but 
as it is neeessary to the elucidation of 
our* S^ject, we will briefly repeat it. 
The internal membrane, or the lining 
coat of a calfs stomach, having been 
removed from the organ, is hung up 
like a bladder, to dry ; when required, 
a piece is cut off, put into a jug, a little 
warm water poured upon it, and after a 
fewhoiirs it is fit for use, the liquid so made 
being called rennet. A little of this ren- 
net, poured into a basin of warm milk, at 
once coagulates the greater part, and 
separates from it aquantity of thin liquor, 
called whey. This is precisely the action 
that takes place in the infant’s stomach 
after every supply from the breast. The 
cause is the same in both cases, the acid 
of the gastric juice in the infant’s sto- 
mach immediately converting the milk 
into k soft cheese. It is gastric ]uice ad- 
hering to the calfs stomach, and drawn 
out by the water, forming icrinet, that 
makes the curds in the basin. The 
cheesy substance being a solid, at once 
undergoes theprocess of digestion, is se- 
parated into chyle by the bile, and, in a 
few hours, finds its way to the infant’s 
heart to become blood and commence 
the architecture of its little frame. This 
is the simple process of a baby’s di- 
gestion : — milk converted into che^-e, 
cheese into chyle^ chyle into blood, and 
blood into flesh, bone, and tegument : 
how simple is' the cause, but how suli- 
lifne and wonderful are the effects I 
We have described the most im- 
portant of the three functions that take 
place in the infant’s l>ody — respiration 
and digestion ; the third, namely, cir- 
we hardly think it necessary 
00 enter on» not being called for by 

of the nurse and mother ; 
uhaS OJtnit its notice, and proceed 
IrOiiO theoretical to moie practi(^ con* 
aideiadbns* Children of weakly con« 
sUtutldne are^ just as likely to be bom 
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of robust parents, and those who earn 
their bread by toil, the offepiing of 
luxury and affluence; add, ^indeed, it 
is against the ordinary, ^providence of 
nature to suppose the enildren of the 
hardworking and necessitous to be 
hardier and more vigorodS than those 
of parents blessed wioi ease^ and com- 
petence. 

All children come into the world in 
the same imploring helple^ness, with 
the same general or^nization and 
wants, and demanding either from the 
newly-awakened mother’s love, or from 
the memory of motherly feeling in the 
nurse, or the common appeals of 
humanity in those who undertake the 
eailiest duties of an infant, same 
assistance and protection, and tha same 
fostering care. 

We have already described the 
phenomenon produced on the new-born 
child by the contact of air, which, after 
a succession of muscular twitchings, 
becomes endowed with voice, and 
heralds its advent by a loud but brief 
succession pf cries. But though this is 
the geneial rule, it sometimes happens 
(from causes it is unnecessary here to 
explain) that the, infant does not cry, 
or give utterance to any af&ible sounds, 
or if it does, they are so faint as 
scarcely to be distinguished^as human 
accents, plainly indicating that life, as 
yet, to the new visitor, is neither a 
boon nor a blessing ; the infant being, 
in fact, in a state of suspended or im- 
I'erfcct vitality, — a state of quasi ex- 
istence, closely approximating the con- 
dition of a still-birth. 

As soon as this state of things is 
discovered, the child should be turned 
on its right side, and the whole length 
of the spine, from the h^ad downwards, 
rubbed with all the fingers of the right 
ha^jd, sharply and quickly, without in- 
termission, till the quick action has not 
only evoked heat, but dectriqity in the 
part, and till the loud and sharp cries 
of the child have tbmougfily expanded 
.the hings, and saiisfiietonly established 
its life. The opeiation will seldom 
require a milmte to eflfect, and 
less frequently demands a repetitidn. 
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If there is bnmdy at hand, the 
before rubbwg ifnajr ^ dipped 'wtp 
that^ oir any 0&er spint. 

There is wAher conditfon of what 
we may call births,** where the 

child only niakfi short inef^tual gasps# 
and these at intervals of a minute or 
two apart, when the Ups, eyelids, and 
fingers become of a deep purple or slate 
colour, som^etiriies half the body re- 
maining White, while the other half, 
which was at first swarthy, deepens to 
a livid hue. This condition of the in- 
fant is owing to the valve between the 
two sides of the heart remaining open, 
and allowu^ the unvitalized venous 
blood to emer the arteries and get into 
the ciid^ioh. 

The object in this case, as in the pre- 
vious one, is to dilate the lungs as 
uickly as possible, so that, by the sud- 
en effect of a vigorous inspiration, the 
valve may be firmly closed, and the im- 
pure blp(^, losing this means of egress, 
be sent directly to the lungs. The same 
treatment is therefore necessary as in 
the previous case, with the addition, if 
the friction along the spine has failed, of 
a warm bath at a temperature of about 
8o*, in wIm the child is to be plunged 
up to the i^c, first cleansing the mouth 
and nostrils of the mucus that might 
interfere with the free passage of air. 

•While in the bath, the friction along 
the spine is to be continued, and if the 
lungs stUl remain unexpanded, while 
one person retains the child in an in- 
clined position in the water, another 
should insert the pipe of a small pair of 
bellows into one nostril, and while the 
mouth is closed and the other nostril 
compressed on the pipe with the hand % 
of the assistant, the lungs are to be 
slowly inflatea by steady puffs of air 
from the bellows, the hand being re- 
moved from the mouth and nose*after 
each mflatiol^, and placed on the pit of 
the stomach, and by a steady pressure 
exp^^g it QUI again by the mouth. 
This process is to be continued, steadily 
inflating and expelling the air from the 
lungs, till, with a sort of tremulous 
leap, Nature takes up the process, and 
the infant begins to gasp, and Anally to 


cry, at first and lalnii Iwtt with 
evy y^engttljp 

rem#ved^m tlm and ^^untly 
wrapped (all but the tace and 
in a fiannel. Somethdes, all 

these means will fail in dfiei^d|ig an 
utterance from the child, wbi<&imfia, 
with livid lips and a fiac&14^|^ every 
few minutes opening its mouth wl& a 
short gasping pant, and then subsiding 
into a state of pulseless inaction, linger- 
ing probably som^ hours, till )^pas- 

modic pantings growing fiurt^m^rt, 
it ceases to exist. 

The time that this state of negative 
vitality will linger in the frame of an 
infant is remarl^ble ; and eveif/^hen 
all the previous operations, though 
long-continued, have proved ineflecttml, 
the child will often rally from the sim- 
lest of means — fhe application of dry 
eat. When removed from the bath, 
place three or four hot bricks or tiles 
on the hearth, and lay the child, kipsely 
folded in a fiannel, on its back aloi^ 
them, taking care that there is bpt one 
fold of fiannel between ^thc spinC land 
heated bricks or tiles. Whim neither 
of these articles can be procured, put a 
few clear pieces of red cinde^^in a 
warming-pan, and extend the child in 
the same manner aloi^ the closed lid. 
As the heat gradually diffuse? itself 
over the spin^ marrow, the child that 
Was dying, or seemingly dead, will fre- 
quently give a sudden and energdticciy, 
succeed^ in another minute by U loi^ 
and vigorous peal, majung up, in 
volume and force, for the previous 
delay, and instantly confirming its 
existence by every effort in bs nature. 

With these two exceptions-^re^tored 
by the means we have pointed out to 
the functions of life— we will proceed 
to the consideration of dim ehOd 
HEALTHILY BORN. HCfte th^ fir$t 

thing that meets us on fbe tbresbold of 
fnquwy, and wfiat 1 $ 
mother and nurse not only n vexed 
question, but one of vbxntjimir 
is the erjt^gof tbe e^ifld; thnmother, 
in her natural ^ 

her ihfant mnft 60 m to cause it to cry 
^ N d 
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so nmdi or so oftep, ^nd me nurse in* 
sisti;^ that 0R oMldren C17, and that 
nothii^ ds Ihe matter with it, and that 
dhea food, and is, indeed*, an 
espe^Sia^benenttQ infancy. The anxious 
and^un&nuUar mother, though not con- 
vinced by these abstract saymgs of the 
tru^ or wisdom of the explanation, 
takes l^th Ibr granted ; and, giving the 
nurse credit for more knowledge and 
experience on this head thah she can 
have, contentedly resigns heiself to the 
infliction, as a thing necessary to be 
endured fox the good of the baby, but 
thinking it^ at the same time, an extra- 
ordinary instance of the imperfectibility 
of Nature as regards the human infant ; 
for l^r mind wanders to what she has 
observed in her childhood with puppies 
and kittens, who, except when rudely 
tom from their nurse, ^eldom give utter* 
ance to any complaining. 

We undoubt^ly believe that cry- 
ing, tp a certain extent, is not only 
conducive to health, but positively 
necessary to the full development and 

« economy of the infantas being. 

ugh hblding this opinion, we 
are far from believing that a child does 
not very often cry from pain, thirst, 
want '^of food, and of attention to its 
personal comfort ; but there is as much 
difference in the tone and expression 
of a (diild’s cry as in the notes of an 
adult’s voice; and the mother’s ear will 
not be long in discriminatiim between 
the sharp peevish whine or irritation 
and fever, and the louder intermitting 
cry that diarafterizes the want uf 
warmth and sle^. All these shades of 
expression in the child’s inarticulate 
voice every nurse understand, 

and cv^ mother will soon teach her- 
self to inteipret them with an accuracy 
equal to language. 

Thete is rU> part of a woman’s duty 
to her duld that a young mother should 
so soon make it her business to stndb 
as^tliK voite of her infant, and tse 
language danveyed in its cm The 
stp^ & bard nor difficult ; a 

close attention to its tone, and the ei^- 
presidoh bf the'baby’e features, ^e the 
two most in^rtant demanding 
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attention. The key to both the mother 
wiU find in her owit heart, and the 
knowledge of her success, in the com- 
fort and smile of hed infSuit We have 
two reasons— both sbgng onps— for 
urging on mothers the imperative ne- 
cessity of earlx^naking themselves ac- 
quainted with the nature and wants of 
their child : the firsf^ that When left to 
the entire responsibility of the baby, 
after the departure of the nurse, she 
may be able to undertake her new 
duties with more confidence than if left 
to her own resources and mother’s in- 
stinct, without a clue to guide her 
through the mysteries of^those calls 
that vibrate through every nerve of her 
nature ; and, secondly, that ^e may be 
able to guard her child from the ne- 
farious practices of unprincipled nurses, 
who, while calming tne mother’s mind 
with false statements as to the character 
of the baby’s cries, rather than lose 
their rest, or devote that time which 
would remove the cause of suftering, 
administer,. behind the curtains, those 
deadly narcotics which, while stupefy- 
ing nature into sleep, insure for herself 
a night of many unb^en hours. 
Such nurses as have not ti||; hardihood 
to dose their infant charg^, are often 
full of other schemes to still that con- 
stant and reproachful cry. The*most fre- 
quent means employed for this purpose 
is giving it something to suck, — some- 
thing easily hidden from the mother, 
— or, when that is impossible, under 
the plea of keeping it warm, the* nurse 
covers it in her lap with a shawl, and* 
under this blind, surreptitiously inserts 
a finger between the parched lips, 
which possibly moan for drink; and, 
under this inhuman cheat and delusion, 
the infant is pacified, till nature, balked 
of its desires, drops into a troubled 
slee^. These are two of our reasons 
for impressing upon mothers thu 
the immtdtaU nec^ty of putting them- 
selVe^ i^putheticaft^ in tommunica- 
tion with tn^ child*, by at once learn- 
^its hidden langaagb as a delightful 

We^ust strenuously warn all mo- 
ikitTB oli n0 account to allow th^ nurse 
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to sl€«p with tho baby, never herself 
to lay down with-it hy her aide for a 
nighra rest, never tct let it sleep in the 
parents* b^, and on no account keep 
It, longer than ^absolutely necessa^, 
confined in an atmosphere loaded with 
the breath of many adults. 

The amount of ajp^i^ 4 «quired by an 
infant is so large, ^ ana the quantity con- 
sumed by mid-ltfe and age,' and the 
proportion of carbonic acid thrown off 
from both, so considerable, that*an in- 
fant breathing the same air cannot 
possibly carry on Its healthy existence 
while deriving Its vitality from so cor- 
rupted a m^ium. This objection, 
always in foite, is still more objection- 
able at , night-time, when doors and 
windows are closed, and amounts to a 
condition of poison, when placed be- 
tween two adults in sleep, and shut in by 
bed-curtains ; and when, in addition to 
the impurities expired from the lungs, 
we remember, in quiescence and sleep, 
how lamp a portion of mephitic gas is 
given off from the skin. 

Mothers, in the fulness of their affec- 
tion, believe there is no harbour, sleep- 
ing or awake, where their infants can 
be so secur^irom a]l possible or pro- 
bable dangar^ in their own arms ; yet 
we should astound our readers if we 
told them, the statistical number of in- 
fants who, in despite of their motheily 
solicitude and love, are annually killed, 
unwittingly, by suchparents themselves, 
and this from the persistency in the 
prac^ce we are so strenuously condemn- 
ing^ The mother frequently, on awak- 
ing, discovers the baby’s face closely 
impacted between her bosom and her 
arm, and its body rigid and lifeless, or 
else so * enveloped in. the ** head- 
blanket ” and superincumbent bed- 
clothes, as to render breathing a matter 
of physical impossibility. In such cases 
the jury in gpieral retiOms a verdict 
of AecidenUdty wtrlaidf' but*one of 
** Careless spffocation ” would begnore 
in accordance widi truth and justice. 
The ^nly possible excuse that can be 
urgea, either by nurse or mother, for 
thu culpable practice, is the plea of im- 
parting warmth to the infant. But this 
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can alwayh he <^ted by ah extra 
bltmket in dhild’s crif^ CTy if the 
weathqf is particufatly C6ld^ by f bottle 
of hot water envelope in 
placed at the gild’s feet ; ws^rall the < 
ol^ections already ttrged— as'deriyiable 
from animal heat imparted* by aqthal 
contact — ^are entirely obviated. There 
is another evil attending the ^jeeping 
together of the%iother an d inSint, which, 
as far as regards the latter, we consider 
quite as formidable, though not so im- 
mediate as the others, and is always 
followed by more or le§s of mischief to 
the mother. The evil we now allude to 
is that most injurious practice of letting 
the child suck after the mother has 
fallen asleep^ a custom that natdrally 
results from the former, and which, as 
we have already said, is injurious to 
both mother and child. It is injurious 
to the infant by billowing ih Without 
control, to imbibe to distension a fluid 
sluggishly secreted and deficient in those 
vital principles which the want of mental 
e»ici^, and of the sympathetic appeals 
of the child on the mother, so powerfully 
produce on the secretqd nutriment, 
while the mother wakes in a state of 
clammy exhaustion, with giddiness, 
dimness of sight, nausea, loss of appe- 
tite, and a dull aching pain through the 
back and between the shoulders. In 
fact she wakes languid and unrefreshed 
from her sleep, with febrile symptoms 
and hectic flushes, caused by her baby 
vampire, who, while dragging frofti her 
her nealth and strength, has excited in 
itself a set of symptoms' directly 6ppo- 
site, but fraught with the same injurious 
consequences — “ functional derange- 
ment.” 

INFANTS, BBINGI|rd tTF ST 
' HAND. ^ % 

Articles necessary^ and khm to use 
them, — As we do not « for a moment 
wsh to be thought an advocate for an 
artificial, in preferem^ to the natural 
coui:se of reanng children, we beg our 
readers to understand tut perfettly on 
this headi^all we desire to provo is the 
fact that a child can be brought up as 
well a apoop dietary as the best 
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example to be found of those reared on 
the breast } having m6re strength, in* 
deed, the more nutritious food on 
whidi ft lives. It will be thus less 
• liable to infectious diseases, and more 
capable of resisting the virulence of any 
dan£(erthat^may attack it; and without 
in smy way depreciating the nutriment 
of its natu^l food, we wish to impress 
on the mother’s mind ftiat there are 
many cases of infantile debility which 
might eventuate in rickets, curvature of 
the spine, or mesenteric disease, where 
the addition to, or total substitution of, 
an artificial and more stimulating ali- 
ment, would not only give tone and 
strength to the constitution, but at the 
same time render the employment of 
mechanical means totally unnecessary. 
And, finally, though we would never — 
where the mother had the strength to 
suckle her child — supersede the breast, 
we would insist on making it a rule to 
accustom the child, as early as possible, 
to the use of an artificial diet, not only 
that it may acquire more vigour to help 
it over the ills of childhood, but that, 
in the absence of the mother, it might 
not miss the maternal sustenance; and 
also for the' parent’s sake, that, should 
the milk, from any cause, become 
vitiated, or suddenly cease, the child 
can be made over to the bottle and the 
spoon without the slightest apprehen- 
sion of hurtful consequences. 

To those persons unacquainted with 
the system, or who may have been 
erroneously informed on the matter, 
the rearing of a child by hand ni ly 
seem surrounded by innumerable difn - 
cuhies, and a Imge amount of personal 
trouble and anxiety to the nurse or mother 
who undertakes the duty. This, however, 
is a fallacy li^ every respect, except as 
regards^he fact of preparing of the food ; 
but even this extra amount of work, by 
adopting the course we shall lay down, 
may be reduced to a very small sum ^ 
in<»nvemefice; and as respects anxiety, 
the pnly ^ng calling for care is tne 
disptoy of judgment in the preparation of 
(he foi^' The articles required for the 
purpose of feeding an infant are a night* 
tamp, with its pan and lid, to keep the 


food warm; a nursing*bottle, with a 
prepared teat ; and a small pap-sauce- 
pan, for use by day. Of the lamp we 
need hardly speak, most mothers being 
acquainted with its operation; but to 
those to whom it is unknown, we may 
observe, that the flame from the floating 
rushlight heats the water in the resei - 
voir above, in which the covered pan 
that contains the food floats, keeping it 
at such a heat that, when thinned by 
milk, it will be of a tenaperature suit- 
able for immediate use. Though many 
kinds of nursing-bottles have been lately 
invented, and some mounted with india- 
lubber nipples, thecommon^ass bottle, 
with the calf ’s teat, is equsd in cleanli- 
ness and utility to any; besides, the 
nipple put into the child’s mouth is so 
white and natural in appearance, that 
no child taken from the breast will 
refuse it. The black artificial ones of 
caoutchouc or gutta-percha^ are unna- 
tural. The prepared teats can be ob- 
tained at any chemist’s, and as they are 
kept in spirits, they will require a little 
soaking in warm water, and gentle 
washing, before being tied securely, by 
means of fine twine, round the neck of 
the bottle, just sufficient being left pro- 
jecting for the child to grjrtp freely in 
Its lips ; for if left the full length, or 
over long, it will be drawn too far into 
the mouth, and possibly make the infant 
heave. When once properly adjusted, 
the nipple need never be removed till 
replaced by a new one, which will 
hardly, be necessary oflener thaii once 
a fortnight, though with care one will 
last for several weeks. The nursing* 
.bottle should be thoroughly washed and 
cleaned every day, and always riased 
out before and after using it, the warm 
water being squeeited’ through the 
nipple, to wash out any particles of 
food that might lodge in the aperture, 
and become sour, llie teat can always 
be kept white and soft by turning the 
end of the bottle, when notin use, into 
a narrow jug contah^g water, taking 
care ' to dry it flr^, and then to 
warm it* by drawing Jthe food through 
before putting it into the child’s 
mouth. 
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Infanta^ Dreas axud i)reaaiiiia;. 

INFANTS’ DBNS8 AND BBNSS. 
INO. WASHING^ 

As respects the dress and dressing of 
a new-born infant, or of a child in 
arms, during any stage of its nursing, 
there are few women who will require 
us to give them guidance or directions 
for their instruction ; and though a few 
hints on the subject may not* be out of 
place here, yet most women intuitively 
“ take to a baby,** and, with a small 
amount of experience, are able to per- 
form all the little offices necessary to 
its comfort and cleanliness with ease 
and completeness. We shall, there- 
fore, on this delicate subject hold our 
peace; and only, from afar, hint “at* 
what we would,’* leaving our sugges- 
tions to be approved or rejected, 
according as they cljiime with the 
judgment and the apprehension of our 
motherly readers. 

In these days of intelligence, there 
are few ladies who have not, m all pro- 
bability, seen the manner in which the 
Indian squaw, the aborigines of Poly- 
nesia, and even the Lapp and Esqui- 
maux, strap down their baby on a 
board, and by means of a loop suspend 
it to the bqugh of a*tree, hang it up to 
the rafters of the hut, or on travel, 
dangle it on their backs, outside the 
domestic implements, which, as the 
slave of her master, man, the wronged 
but uncomplaining woman carries, in 
order that her lord may march in un- 
hampered freedom. , Cruel and con- 
fining as this system of “backboard** 
dressing may seem to our modem no- 
tions of fr^om and exercise, it is 
positively less irksome, less confining, 
and infinitely less prejudicial to health, 
than the mummying of children by our 
grandmothers a hundred, ay, fifty years 
ago : for what with chin-stays, back- 
stay body -stays, forehead - cloths, 
rollers, bandages, &c., an infant had as 
many girths and strings, to keep bead, 
limbs, and body in one exact position, 
as a ship has hmyards. 

Much of this — indeed we may say all 
-—has been abolished ; but still the 
child is far fi*om being dressed^ loosely 
enough ; and we shall never be satisfied 


mjfaata’: and 

till the abominable use of the pin is 
avoided tn toto in an infant’s dressing, 
and a texture made for all the nn£r 
garments of a child of a cool an^ 
elastic material. • 

The manner in which ^ infant is 
encircled in a bandage called the 
“roller,** as if it had fractured ribs, 
compressing those organs ^hat, living 
on suction, must be, tor the health of 
the child, to a certain degree distended, 
to obtain sufficient aliment from the 
fluid imbibed, is perfectly preposte- 
rous. Our humanity, as weU as our 
duty, calls upon us at once to abrogate 
and discountenance this by every means 
in our power. Instead of the process of 
washing and dressing being made, as 
with the adult, a refreshment and com- 
fort, it is, by the dawdling manner in 
which it is perfo»‘med, the multiplicity 
of things used, aifd the perpetual change 
of position of the infant to adjust its 
complicated clothing, rendered an 
operation of positive irritation and an- 
noyance. We therefoie entreat all 
mothers to regard this subject in its 
true light, and study to the utmost 
simplicity in dress and dispatch in the 
process. 

Children do not so much cry from 
the washing as from the irritation 
caused by the frequent change of posi- 
tion in which they are placed, the num- 
ber of times they are turned on their 
face, on their back, and on their side, 
by the manipulations demanded by the 
multiplicity of articles to be fitted, 
tacked, and carefully adjusted on their 
bodies. What mother ever found her 
girl of six or seven stand quiet while 
she was curling her hair? HoW/nany 
times nightly has she not to reprove her 
for not standing still during the process ! 
It is the same with the unconscious 
infant, who cannot bear to be moved 
about, and who has no sooner grown 
ri^onciled to one position^ than it is 
forced reluctantly into another. It is 
true, in one instance the childlias in- 
telligence to guide it, and in the other 
not ; but the motit^ nefvgs, in both 
instances, resent coercion, and a child 
cannof be.too little handl^. 
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lx)tiaiit8' Wood, 

Oa this luxottftt alone, and, for the 
moment, aettihg health and comfort 
out of tha qwsScOi, We beg mothers to 
baby's dress as much as 
bid; and not only to put on as 
_ as hi absolutely necessary, but to 
make that simple in its contrivance 
and a^ustment as it will admit of ; to 
avoid belly-bands, rollers, girths, and 
everything that can impede or confine 
the nattti^ expansion of the digestive 
organs, on the due performance of 
whose functions the child lives, thrives, 
and develops its physical being. 

INPAITTS* FOOD, AND ITS 
PBBPABATION. 

The articles generally employed as 
food for infants, consist of arrowroot, 
bread, flour, baked flour, prepared 
groats, faiin^iceous food, biscuit-powder, 
biscuits, to^ and b<;^toms, semolina, 
&c. Of this list, the least efficacious, 
though the most believed in, is arrow- 
root, which only as a mere change, and 
then but for a short time, should ever 
be employed as a diet for infancy or 
childhood It is a thin, flatulent, and 
unnutritious food, and incapable of 
supporting infantine life with energy. 
Bread should never be given to an m- 
ftmt under three months, and even tlien, 
however finely beaten up and smoothly 
made, it is a very questionable diet. 
Flour, when well boiled, though infi- 
nitely better than arrowroot, is still only 
a kind of fermentative paste that 
counteracts its own good by acidity and 
flatulency. Baked flour, when worked 
into a pale brown mhss and finely 
powder^ makes a far superior food to 
tile others, and may be considered as a 
very qaehil diet, especiallyUbr a change. 
Prepared groats may be classed with 
arrowroot and raw flour as being 
innatritioos. The articles that now 
follow are aU^good* und such as we 
cait tvith salbty trust for the health and 
any child. An occasional 
chail^ ,ot oiet, even for a sinde day, 
iso^^l^'desirable. The packets sold 
as food are unquestionably 

the be$f htHihent that can be given from 
the first td a baby, and this sort of food 


Infanta* Food. 

may be continued, with an oc^isional 
ch^e, until the child is able to take 
its regiikr meals df animsl and vege- 
table diet. Some’^ infants, are sa con- 
stituted as to require a frequent and 
entire change in their ^tem of living, 
seeming to thrive for a certain time on 
any fo^ given to them ; but, if perse- 
vered in .too long, declining in bulk 
and appearance as rapidly as they had 
previously progressed. In such cases 
the food should be immediately changed, 
and when that which appears to agree 
best with the child is resumed! it may 
be altered in its quality and perhaps in 
its consistency. For farinaceous food 
there are directions for making on each 
* packet, *and whatever food is employed,* 
enough should be made at once to last 
the day and night; at first about a pint ; 
but as the chi^ advances, a quart will 
hardly be too much. In all cases, let 
the food be boiled a sufficient time, 
constantly stirring, and taking every 
precaution that it does not get burnt ; 
tor in that case it ought on no account 
to be used. The fo^ should always 
be made with water, and the whole 
sweetened at once, and it should be of 
such a consistency that, after coming, it 
will cut with the firmness (^f a custard 
or pudding. One or two spoonfuls are 
to be put into the pap saucepan and 
stood on the hob till softened; then 
milk is to be added, and carefully mix 
till the whole has the consistency of 
cream. The food is then to be poured 
into the nursing-bottle, and having beep 
drawn through to warm the nipple, it 
is to be placed in the child^s mouth. 
For the first month or two half a bottle- 
ful will be quite enough to give an in- ^ 
fant at one time ; but as the cUld grows 
it will be necessary not only to increase 
the quantity at each time, but also gra- 
dually to make the food more consistent, f 
and after the third month to add an egg 
to ev^ (iiht-basin of food made. At 
night the mother will put the food inta 
the edVered pan of W laitfp instead of 
into 'the saucepan^ Iqat is, enough for 
one supply, and havii^ lighted the rush, 
she will find, on the w^ing of the child, 
that the food is sufficiently hot to bear 
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Inflammation of the Byididt. 

th6 c< 5 o)|ng addition of the milk* The 
same food ^oUld flever be heated twice, 
and iKdiat the leaves should be 
thrown away. Bi^t-poWder is used 
and prepared in the same way as fari- 
naceous food. Tot^-and-bottoms and 
whole biscuits require soaking in cold 
water for some tim^ previous to boiling. 
They are then to be boiled in as much 
water as will, when they are thoroughly 
soft, allow of their being beaten wit^ 
a fork into a fine smooth and even pulp, 
which, when it is poured into a basin 
and has become cool, may be cut like a 
custard. If the child is six or seven 
months old, let two large biscuits be so 
pr^ared and beaten up with two eggs, 
sumcient sugar to sweeten it, and one 
pint of skimmed milk. Boil the whole 
for five minutes, and when cold use it 
as before directed. The quantity of 
egg may be reduced or omitted altoge- 
ther at pleasure. Semolina requires to 
be boiled for some time. When suffi- 
* cientlysoft, thenthemilk, sugar, and egg 4 
may be added to it on the fire : let it 
boil five minutes longer, and when cold, 
use as the other preparations. 

INFIiAkKATION OF THE 
ETELipS. 

The ^following ointment has been 
found very beneficial in inflammations of 
the eyeball and edges of the eyelids : — 
Take of prepared calomel 1 scniple ; 
spermaceti ointment, i oz ; mix them 
well together in a glass mortar ; apply 
a small quantity to each corner of the 
eye every night and morning, and also 
to the edges of the lids if they are 
affected. If this should not eventually 
remove the inflammation, elder-flower 
water may be applied three or four times 
a day, by n^eans of an eye-cup. The 
bowels ^ottld be kept in a laxative 
state, by taking occasionally i oz.*of 
the Cheltenham or Epsom smts. 

INFXiTJEHZA.^ 

This disoAer,'ao comthon^^t certain 
seasons of the year, if not infectious, 
is at least prevalehf at the same time 
throughout the whole district, and at 
others entirely removed. It is most 


Ink, Black. 

frequent dhring ilte changeable Weaker 
of spring atid autnmfr, ihid Uttac^s per- 
sons of idl ages. It is U disorder of a 
mixed character, or, asithes beeif ciidled, 
the fever-col^ or catarrhal fever. Like 
a fever, it comes on with shivering, ^d 
is attended with a small, qiick pulse, 
white tongue, and hot skin ; ana, like 
a cold, it is accompanied rposAybya 
severe headache, discharge from the 
nostrils, sneezini;, and general soreness 
and debility. It usually runs its course 
in four or five days, and then gradually 
disappears, though a relapse is very 
likely to occur ; and to aged persons, 
and those who have vjeak lungs, a pre- 
disposition to inflammation of the air- 
passages or pleura, it has frequently 
provc 5 most obstinate, or even fatal. 
The remedies are in general simple : 
confinement to the house, warm foot-- 
baths, barley-watar, and keeping the 
bowels gently, relieved, are usually 
sufficient. If the cough is troublesome, 
the syrup of squills, or the ipecacuanha 
cough remedies, are advisable. 

INFUSIOH OF BOSES. 

Take any connnon red-rose-leaves 
(cabbage roses are the best), and put 
them into a» china teapot; pour over 
them boiling water in the proportion of 
a pint of water to 4 oz. of rose-leaves. 
When the infusion has stood ten 
minutes, pour it off and leave it to get 
cold : sweeten with sugar or honey. A 
wineglass taken occasionally will be 
found of service in almost all cases of 
female debility. 

INK, EXCE^iLENT BIiAOK. 

Ingridientsf^t^VQ. of bruised Aleppo 
galls, 34 lb. of gum, 34 lb. of chipped 
logwood, ’34 lb. of copperas, 30 ^lls. 
of soft water. — Mod^: Boil the ^Is and 
logwood in the water for one hour, then 
add the gum, and last of all the cop- 
peras; or, pour the watet boiling-hot 
on the galls and logwood,* let them 
steep for 20 days ; then add the gum, 
and afterwards the copperas. T'nib is 
an excellent ink, as it always retains its 
blackness. 
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1^ for lilnezL 

rm. won .WBiTiNa on 

iiniBir. 

Dissolve nitrate of silver (common 
caustic) in a glass mortar, and in double 
its we^ht of pure water. 'This forms the 
ink for mlirk W linen, and it must be 
kept in a bottle 'well corked. Before 
using the ink, the part of the linen to 
be written upon should be saturated 
with a prepamtion made of i drachm 
of salts of tartar dissolved in i 4 oz. of 
water, and dried before the fiie. The 
writing should be held to the hre, to 
bring it up quite black. 

lire FOJft • WBITING ON 

STEBZi. 

Ingrediints: Sulphate of copper, 
water, and sulphuric acid. — Mode: Dis- 
solve sulphate of copper in water, so as 
to make a licjuid li|^e ink ; add a little 
sulphuric acid, and use for wilting a 
quill pen. With this ink copper letters 
may to formed on iron or steel. 

INK, TO IMPROVE THE 

COLOUR OP. 


Inaeot-deftroyljig Powder. 

mix the above, wet the linen thsroughly 
with the mixture, and repeat the process 
till the spots disappear. 

INK^STAINS ON TABLE- 
COVERS AND CARPETS. TO 
REMOVE. 

Take up as much of the spilled ink 
as possible with a spoon and blotting- 
pa]^r; pour cold water on the spot 
and dry it up with a flannel. If any 
stain remains, wash the place with a 
solution of oxalic acid or salt of sorrel ; 
dry It immediately, and, to preserve the 
colour, rub on a little hartshorn. 

INK-STAINS, TO REMOVE 
PROM MAHOGANY TABLES 
AND OTHER WOOD. 

Dilute half a teaspoonful of oil of 
vitriol with a large spoonful of water, 
and carefully touch the ink^spot with a 
feather ; rub it quickly oflF, and repeat 
the process till the spot disappears. 
Spint of salt will answer the same pur- ’ 
pose, and must be used with equal care, 
for fear of leaving a white mark. 


To a pint of common black ink add 
I drachm of impure carbonate of po- 
tassa. In a few minutes it will be- 
come jet-black. Be careful that the ink 
does not run over during the effeives- 
cence caused by adding the potassa. 

INK-BPOTS’ ON WOOLLEN 
MATERIAL. TO REMOVE. 
Take the syhite of an egg, and mix 
with it a few drops of oil of v.hiol ; 
rub the ink-spots with this mixtuie, 'ind 
wash the places well afterwards. Wipe 
the cloth in the directiq|,of the nap 

INK-SPOTS. TO REMOVE 
PROM LINEN AND 'OTHER 
WHITE PABRIC 8 . 

Hub the spot well with the end of a 
clehn mould candle, leaving some of the 
lumps upon it for 34 houfti ; 
thim iHidti the article in boiling water, 
ink will disappear. 

Jdecipe, — Ingredienti : i o«. 

1 oz. salts ot tartar, wine- 
botSe of cold soft water. — Mode : Well 


INLAID BRASS - WORK, TO 
POLISH. 

If the brass has been left rough and 
uneven, it must be gone over very care- 
fully with a very fine file. Then make 
a rubber of felt, or a piece of cork 
covered with fine cloth ; take fine 
tripoli powder, and mix it to a paste 
with Imseed-oil dip the rubber into 
this paste, and polish the brass-work to 
the required effect. The wood-woik 
will now require attention : if this is 
ebony, or daik rosewood, as is usually 
the case, clean off the tripoli, and polish 
the whole surface with elder-coal, very 
finely powdered and used dry. An oil 
polish may be given after this, if the 
WQjxl requires it. 

INSECT -DESTROYING POW- 

pEB iKEATING'S;. 

This powdJjr dfeatroys fleas, bugs, 
cockroacbes, ants, Ac. &c., and is quite 
harmless to animal Ijfe. We have tried 
It for fleas with dog, and found it to 
answer admirably. The powder should 
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Iiunirimce* 

be rubbe^ well over the skin and hair ; 
and^ after one or two dressit^i the 
animal will obtain complete relief. 

INSUBANOH. 

Every lease of a house and premises, 
or agreement for a lease, should cove- 
nant not only who is to pay insurance, 
but how the tenement is to be rebuilt 
in the event of a fire ; for if the house 
were burnt down, and no provision 
made for insurance, the tenant, sup- 
posing there was the ordinary covenant 
to repair in the lease, would not only 
have to rebuild, but to pay rent while 
it was being, or until it should be, re- 
built. More than this, supposing the 
landlord had taken the precaution of 
insuring, he is not compelled to lay out 
the money recovered in rebuilding the 
premises, unless the lease contains a 
provision to that effect. Sir J ohp Leach 
lays it down, that “the tenant’s situa- 
tion could not be changed by a precau- 
tion on the part of the landlord, with 
which he had nothing to do.” This 
decision Lord Campbell confirmed in a 
more recent case, in which the action 
was brought against a lessee who was 
not bound to repair, and neither he nor 
the landlord bound to* insure. Admit- 
ting an equitable defence, the court 
affirmed Sir John I^acli’s decision, 
holding that the tenant was bound to 
pay the rent, and could not require the 
landlord to lay out the insurance money 
in rebuilding. This is opposed to the 
opinion of Lord St. Leonards, who 
admits, however^ that the decision of 
the court must overrule his dictum. 
Such being the state of the law, it is 
very important that insurance should be 
provided for, and that the payment of 
rent should be made to depend upon 
rebuUding the house in the event of a 
fire. Care must be taken, however, that 
this is made a covenant of the lease, as 
well as a clause in the agreement, other- 
wise the tenant must rebuild the bouse. 

The law declares that a tenant i^not 
bound to repair damaged by tempest, 
lightning, or other natural casualty, ; 
unless there is a special covenant to | 
that effect in the lease ; but if there is : 


187 

Instimioe. 

a general covenant to re|)4ir» the tepair 
wul fall upon the tenant unless the 
exception or exceptions be ntkde in the 
case. It is therefore ithpdrbthth^ have 
this settled in the insurance clause. 

Lord St. Leonards asserts that his 
policies againsf fire are not Jjp fyunetl 
as to render the company kgmy liable. ” 
Generallv the property is inaccurately 
describea with reference to the condi- 
tions under which you insure. They 
are framed by companies who, although 
they may intepd to pay what they deem 
a just claim without taking advantage 
of any technical objection, yet desire to 
reserve a defence only against what they 
believe to be a fraud, although they 
may not be able to prove it. “ But,” 
says his lordship, “do not rely upon 
the moral fbelings of the directors. 
Ascertain that your house falls strictly 
within the condit^ns. Even having 
the surveyor of the company *to. look 
over your house before the insurance 
will not save you, unless your policy is 
C( rrecl.” This is true ; but probably 
his lordship’s legal jealousy overshoots 
the mark here. Assurance companies 
only require an honest statement of the 
facts, and that no concealment is prac- 
tised with their surveyor ; and the case 
of his own, which he quotes, in which 
a glass door led into a conservatory, 
rendering it, according to the view of 
the company, “hazardous,” and con- 
sequently voiding the policy, when a 
fire did occur, the company paid, rather 
than try the question ; but even after 
the fire they demurred, when called 
upon, to make the description correct 
and indorse on the policy the fact that 
the drawing-room open^ through a 
glass door into conservatories. One 
of two inferences is obvious here ; either 
his lordship has overcoloured the state- 
ment, or the company could not be the 
respectable one represented. The ptac- 
tice with all reputable offices is to 
sufyey the premises before insiitance, 
and to describe them as they appeat ; 
but no concealment of stove^ ot other 
dangerous accessories or innailihiable, 
goods, should be practised. This cer- 
tainly binds the office so long as no 
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Ink. 

chapge but the addition 

of any atov^'omiiig^ or door through 
a patfy the introductton of gun* 
powd& aal^re, or other inflamma- 
ble amcloi mto ike premises, without 
notihav properly “voids the po- 
lidSf.” The usual courseas to give notice 
of "all ^alf^tions, and have them in- 
dorsed on the policy, as additions to 
the.dipscription of the property. Theie 
is little fear, where this is honestly 
done, that any company would adopt 
the sharp practice hinted at in Loid 
St. Leonards' excellent Handy-book. 
At the foot of every policy there is 
rather a formidable set of conditions, 
which are very seldom read by the 
iitsurer. Our advice is to read every 
^ord, in order that precaution may be 
taken to have the policy fitimed to meet 
the peculiar circumstances alluded to m 
the conditions. 


INVISIBLE INK. 

Put litharge of lead into very strong 
^negar, and let it stand twenty-four 
hours s strain it off, and let it remain 
till quite settled ; then put the liquor in 
a bottle. Next dissolve orpiment in 
quicklime-water, by setting the water 
in the sun for two or three days, turn- 
ing it five or six times a day. Keep the 
containing this liquor well corked, 
as the vapour is highly pernicious if 
receiv^ into the mouth. Write what 
you wish with a pen dipped in the first 
liquor, and, to make it visible, expose 
it to Ae vapour of the second liquid. 
If you* wish the writing to disappear 
^ain, draw a sponge or pencil dipped 
in aquafortis or spirit of pitre pvei the 
papCT ; and should you wish it to re- 
appear, let the paper be quite dry, 
after which pass the solution of orpi- 
ment over it. ^ 

Another Recipe ,— most curious 
of all kin^ of invisible inks is that 
firo^ CObsilt It is a very remarkable 


with 

and mi^pear at pleasure. To prepiSife 
thb zafire, and dissolve it in 

mtr^^iO^niioacid, till the acid extracts 
roni ^ iho metallic part of the cobalt, 

* if 


] ^tation of th e 8kin in Logs. 

which communicates to the zaffre its 
blue colour ; then dilute, the solution, 
which is very acrid, with common 
water ; if you write with the liquor on 
paper, the characters will be invisible ; 
Dut when exposed to a sufficient degree 
of heat they will become green. When 
the paper has cooled they will dis- 
appear, but by warmth they may be 
made to appear again. Observe, if 
the paper be too much heated they will 
not disappear at all. 

IKON OBipiNT. 

To 98 parts of iron-filings put 2 parts 
of sal-ammoniac, using as much soft 
water as will make the ingredients into 
a paste of the consistency required for 


IKON, TO PREVENT FROM 
BUSTINO. 

Warm the iron till you cannot, with 
any comfort, bear your hand upon it ; 
then rub it well with clean white wax. 
Apply it again to the fire until it has 
soak^ in all the wax. After this, rub 
the iron with a piece of coarse doth, 
and there is no danger of its rusting in 
futuie. 

IRON-MOULD, TO REMOVE 
FROM LINEN. 

Oxalic acid and hot water will re- 
move iron-mould, so also will the 
common sorrel bruised in a mortar and 
rubbed on the spots. In both cases, 
the linen should be yrell washed after 
the remedy has been applied. 

A not/ter Recipe. — U Rub the spot 
with a little powdered oxalic acid, or 
salts of lemon find wann water. Let it 
remain a few mirutes, and well rinse in 
clear water. — 2. Wash the spots with a 
strong solution of cream of tartar and 
wa<:er. Repeat, if necessaiy, and dry 
in the i^un. 

zbbiTation of the skin 

IN DOW. . 

If this arises from fieas, destroy thegi 
at Once by KeatingV pov^er and wash- « 
bg b^i^am water, with soft soap; 
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but, if from any other CAuse, the 
dog small do^es of garlio-^fte or more 
corns, according to dress his 

skin once or twice ^th an appUcation 
of I oz. of sulphur well miara in i lb. 
of hog’s-lard* * 

ISINGX1A8S. 

The best isiimlass is made from the 
air-bladders of the Sturgeon, and'is im- 
ported from Russia, where that hsh 
largely abounds. It is a very expen- 
sive article, and, on this account, much 
deception is practised respecting it. A 
substance called gelatine, very inferior 
in point of value, is most frequently 
substituted for iL To determine, the 
purity of isinglass, place a few threads 
of it in cold water, a few more in boil- 
ing water, and, again, a few in vinegar. 
In cold water, pure isinglass swells and * 
becomes soft, white, and' opaque ; ge- 
latine, on the contrary, is transparent 
and glass-like. In hot water, isinglass 
is dissolved with little or no residumn ; 
gelatine leaves a considerable deposit. 
In vinegar, isinglass swells up into a 
jelly, and all trace of its structure is 
soon destroyed ; while gelatine hardens, 
and retains its form. 

ISINOIfASS GLUE. 

Ingridknts: l oz. of isinglass, gin, 
or spirits of wine. — Mode: Dissolve the 
isinglass near the fire in the gin or 
spints of wine in a small vial ; when 
required for use to mend broken glass, 
&c., set the vial in warm water till the 
contents melt, and apply the glu'e to 
the edges of broken pieces with a 
camel-hair brush. 

ITCH, 

This frightfol complaint, the result 
of gross undeanliness, may generally 
be removed by sulphur, which shoqjd 
be taken internally as well as applied 
as an ointment to the part. The oint- 
ment m^ky be as follows t— T|ike 
of flour of sulphuif, % ol ; fresh hog’s- 
lard, 4 oz. ; oil of lavendei^ 60 drops ; 
mix all wdl together^ and with this 
rub the parts aSected eveiy night till 
the eruption ceases. Tho luteh should 


Ivory, to Snt^Ui and Poliali. 

be changed often» and well wa 4 he 4 ahd 
exposed to the afr befbrl ft is^used again. 

ITOB: LO^IPION. ‘ # 

This most disagreeable complaint 
may be most eflicaciously tr^ted With 
a solution of chloride of lime, or a 
weak solution of bichloride of merciny; 
both of which possess the advantacM of 
being free from all unpleasant smeft. 

ITCH OINTMENTS. 

Any of the following may be used 
with advantage (a portion 01 the oint- 
ment must be well rubbed on tflb parts 
affected night and morning) : — i. Take 
^ lb. of lard, | lb. of suet, 4 oz. of 
sugar of lead, i oz. of vermilion ; 
them by rubbing well together, and 
scent with bergamot. — 2. Ingredients: 

L oz. of powdered chloride of lime, 1 
' ib. of lard, 2 drafiims of essence of 
lemon. — Mode: Mix the first two in- 
gredients well together, and then stir 
m ^he essence. -^3. Ingredients: Joz. 
of bichloride of mercury, 4 lb. of lard, 

4 lb. of suet, } oz. of* hydrochloric 
acid, 2 drachms of essence of lemon, 

4 drachm of bergamot. Melt tiie in-^ 
gredients and mix them well, and when 
quite cold stir in the essences. — 4. 
Ingredients : i part of white precipitate 
12 parts of lard. Mix by rubbing. 

IVORY, TO SILVER. 

Immerse a small slip of ivoiyin a 
weak solution of nitrate of silver, ahd 
let it remain till ^the solution has ^ven 
it a deep yellow colour; ^hcn takO it 
out and immerse it in a tumbler of clear 
water, and expose it in the water to the 
rays of the sun. In about three' hours 
the ivory acquires a black colour, but 
the black surface, on being rubbed, 
soon becomes changed to a IMiant ' 
silver. 

IVORY, TO ShlOOTH AND 

POLISH NOB a^AINTINO. 

%ome painters use a lerge scrajeher ; 
others an iustrameutwith a bla^ three 
or four inches long, and of a triangular 
shape. To either of these the use o* 
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To b«9iegt 6om- 
^ that it has not the 

In it, and that it be not 
Open it so that the back 
^l^e touches the handle; 
use it to scrape the ivory 
mm to angle. When the whole 
Is lliuir^ltshed, begin again from the 
|x)iifnM7 angles, m order that no traces 
l4ia saw may remain upon the side 
teghiied to be painted. Having pro- 
some putty-powder^ pulverized 
and pressed through a silk sieve, place 
tha ivory in the middle of the bottom 
iaf a b||idbox, holding it hrm with one 
hand, while with the other take a small 
bit of paper, and rub the pounce on 
the side of the ivory which has been 
^lished ; being always careful to do 
It with a circidar movement. If the 
Ivory be now of a dead white, and has 
lost the shine giv^n it by the razor, 
take it out of the box, holding it so 
that the fingers do not touch the sui - 
face, and brush off lightly with a paint- 
i|ig..brash any grits that may have ad- 
hered to it ; for this purpose, take one 
ofthelaigesthair-pcncilb, which may lie 
serviceable to remove in the same way 
any specks or dust while painting 
Never suffer the fingers to touch the 
ivory ; hold it always at the extrcmi- 
tiea» for the colour will not settle m a 
place touched by the hands. If, how- 
ever, such an accident happens, have 
recourse to the pumice powder, and 
with a paper stump, rather pointed, 

a r^b the place ^affected. But to 
aS much as possible a recurrence 
‘of sttfih acq^ents, when at work, take 
0 sheet of paper to rest the hand upon, 
when there ts occasion to use a 
AOdy'^lour, have a piece of wood or 
paatH^oaid made for the same purpose, 
In a|ieh k way that it does not touch 
^ mh^uie; for m consequence of 
which IS in the colours, the 

aojmar, 

i%|l* wwdndce, j^nt 



Japanoao Cement. 

warm place for 48 hours ; it may then 
be bent into any ^pe. 

JTAFAl^ BXiAOKINCh FOB 
BOOTS AND SNOBS, 

* Ingredients • 8 parts of treacle, I part 
lamp-black, i part sweet oil, l part 
gum-arabic, i part isinglass, 32 parts 
water, 1 oz, of spirits of wine, and a 
little ox-gall. — Mix the treacle, 
lamp-black, sweet oil, gum, and insin- 
glass in the water $ set the pipkin over 
the fire to heat, stirring it well ; add 
the spints of wine and ox-gall, and as 
soon as possible bottle it. Warm the 
bottle before using the blacking, which 
must be put on with a sponge. 

JAPAN FOB IiBATHBB. 

^ 1 Boiled hnseed-oil, i gall ; burnt 

umber, 8 oz..; asphaltum, 3 oz : boil, 
and add oil of turpentine to dilute to a 
proper consistence — 2. Boiled oil, i 
gall ; the black of Prussian blue, to 
colour. Prussian blue, when heated, 
turns of a black colour; thus, the black 
japanned cloth used for table-covers 
is prepared by painting the cloth with 
l*russian blue and boiled Oil, and then 
diymg it by th& heat of a stove, when 
111 the drying it takes its intense colour. 

JAPAN FOB TINWABB. 

I Oil of turpentine, 8 oz ; copal, 
20Z ; camphor, i drachm . — %. Com- 
mon copal varnish. — 3* Tar varnish, 
liither of the first two may be coloured 
with lamp-black or vermilipn. To the 
fr&t some receipts advise i oz. of oil 
of lavefiderto be added; but this is 
preposterous, first, because of the ex- 
pense, and, secondly, because no essen- 
tial Oil is useful m yamish. 

JAPANBSB oBicairT, trataFtii. 

• IN WB MAOTACf tTBB OP 
BBX^tOATB iU^OIiBd XN 
PAPBB. 

itindmately 

with c^Jd wd^gr ^ Wit to a thm 
P$stA liwtifeUy white, 

and ^^parent This 

mr he made yrlth a much 

* f ^ ^ 
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Japa4er*ii Oopal Vamlsh. * V| 

less quaati^ of watqr, end ui this way 
thick enough to he used for modolling 
ornaments, figures, busts, 

JAPAlfNBB’S OOBAIi 

VABHIESB^ 

I. Copal, 4 lb. Melt in a glass 
mattrass, tiU any Titter attached to it is 
evaporated ; pour in boiling linseed-oil, 

I pint; take the lUattrass from the hre, 
and mix the varnish, while hot, with 
about its own weight of oil of turpen- 
tine. — 2 , Copah 7 lb, ; melt, and when 
melted, add | gall, of linseed-oil ; boil 
for five minutes, then remove to the 
open air ; add boiling oil of turpentjne, 

3 galls. : mix and strain. This dries in 
hfteen minutes. 

JAFABNBB'S GOLD SIZE. 

Inp'edients: i oz. of gum-animi, 

I oz. of asphaltum, ij oz. of red lead, 

oz. of litharge of gold, i4 oz. of um- 
ber, I lb. oflinseed-oil. — Mode: Reduce 
the coarser of these ingredients to a fine 
powder ; mix, and put them with the 
linseed-oil into a pipkin; boil them 
gently, stirring them continually till 
well incorporated. Continue the boil- 
ing until the size, as U cools, becomes 
of the thickness of tar ; then strain it 
through a fiaimel, and keep it in a wide- 
mouthed bottle for use. When used. 

It must be ground with as much ver- 
milion as will give it an opaqueness, and 
diluted sufficiently with oil of turpentine 
to render it capable of being worked 
freely with a pencil. The bottle must 
be kept cocked. 

Another Recifie. — In^edients * i lb. 
of linseed-oil, 4 oz. of gum-animi. — 
Mode: Boil the oil in a pipkin and 
gradually stir in the gum, which must 
be finely powdered. Great care must 
be takep not to add the gum too fast ; 
it will only properly incorporate jf 
worked in small quantities. Let the 
mixture boil till it assumes the consist- 
ence of tar iq. cooling ; strain it wlyle 
warm through a coarSe cloth, and bottle 
for use. Before using, it must be mixed 
with vermihon and oil of turpentine, as 
above directed. 

Another. ^Ingredients: x lb. of gum- 
« * 





ammoniac, Bos* of boil; 
upiots of tuit>entiiie%^,^Wf f ’I 
gum ; then add the 
spirits of turpentine. 

Another.^/ngredienit; 
niac, 4 Of. ; linseed-oii, i 
Dissolve by boiling, and thiii% bidding 
oil Of turpentine. 

JAPANBIirO FOB OXa> 

First clean the old trays thotOU^y 
with soap-and-water and a lUde xoSen- 
stone ; then dry them by wfpiiqi imd 
exposure at the fire ; next get 
good copal varnish, mix it with some 
bronze-powder, and apply this ^th a 
brush to the denud^ parts ; after 
which, set the trays in an oven at heat 
212® or 300*, until the varnish is dry. 
Two coats will make old trays equal to 
new. 

e 

JET-BLAOK FOB HABBBSa 
AND BOOTS. 

Thiee slicks of the best black sealing'' 
wax dissolved in ^ pint^ of spirits of 
wine : to be kept in a glass bottl^ well 
shaken before using, and applied with 
a soft sponge. 

JEWELLER’S BOnOE. FOB 
CLEANING PLATE, 
JEWELRY, Ac, 

Take green vitriol, dissolve it in 
water ; then by degrees add embonate 
of soda (used in washing} : a powder 
will' fall, which is one kind of rou^r 
Jt should be washed in water, |md 
afterwards dried. Another klfidi is 
made by putting green vitriol ill U 
cible, and making it r^d hot, itt^mt^h 
state it may be kept for a quasjN^ of 
hour. In the first case, a cafhdK^ of 
iron will be left ; in the last an 
oxide of iron. A small box tfiilda of a 
piece of sheet iron will answer Iho puiv 
posa of a cmcihlo % W fr<Jen 
vitnol red hot. cave w 

in ^washing. The water ehomd 1 )e 
doated off the peiw 4 cr, *0 that ,aS #rit 
may be removed, fnd thi$ 
should be r«^fm undi the powder in 
perfectly impalpaBte. 
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JOINTS^ pi^ttscnm 
All <k Injuries to joints,* of 
Mrbntei# ao$c#^n, resg[ttire particular 
Jtt litooquence of the violent 
fnMa^^On^’lNvhicIi is so liable to 
^ body, 
rdoes so much mischief in a 
The joint injured should 
^ t kept perfectly at rest ; and 
HidteitltHs very painful, and the skin 
i|bohtlt red, swollen, hot, and shining, 
same time that the patient has 
feverish symptoms, such as great 
thits^'and headache, leeches, and, when 
Ih^y drop' off, warm poppy fomenta- 
tions are to be applied j 2^ grams 
of cdtomel, 2 4 grains of antimonial 
powder are to be given, with a black 
draught three hours after. Give also 
two ^bl^poonfuls of fever - mixture 
every four hours, and keep the 
parent on low dieW When the in- 
jury and swelling are not very great, 
wann applications with rest, low diet, 
and k dose of aperient medicine, 
will ho sudioient. When a joint has 
received a penetrating wound, it will 
require the most powerful treatment, 
and can only be properly attended 
to by ^ surgeon. The patient’s fiiends 
wil} have to use their own judgment 
to a great extent in these and m 
miiliy .other cases, as to when leeches, 
feyer^inutare, &c., are necessary. A 
tmiver^ rule,^ however, without a 
sii^ie exception, is, always to rest a joint 
WM a^ xt has been injured in any 
way lyhat^er, to purge the patient, 
awto'^ke^ him on low diet, without 
beer^ unless he has been a ve^ gicat 
ddnkeg i^eed, in which case he may 
stitLbe^auowed (o take a little; for if 
the sthoixtj^t that a person has been 
amsthsn^ to in excess be all taken 
aie^at once, he is vety likely to have an 
;^ttaok of delirium tremens. Ilie quan- 
tity given should not, however, be much' 
" a pint, or, at the most, a pint^xd 
/ a day. lEtubblhg the joint with 
idoi^ 0^’ the application of a 
^ to 6, is of gteat service in takltfg 
* ] ^jckenpigi^ which often Jji- 



I ^ r^dne^ 
[ joint. Great care 


, Kltoheaft* 

, I 

shotdd be observed in not using a joint 
too quickly alter it has been injured. 
When the shooldmoint b the one in^ 
jured, the arm should be bound tightly 
to the body by means of a linen or 
flannel roller, and the elbow raised; 
when the elbow, it ^ouldbe kept raised 
in the straight position, on a i^low ; 
when the wrist, it should be raised on 
the chest, and suspended in a sling ; 
when the knee, it sh6uld be ke]>t in the 
straight position ; and, lastly, when the 
ankle, it should be a little raised on a 
pillow. - 

KITOHBN, ARBAKGBMBNT 
•AND BOONOMT OF THU. 

“The distribution of a kitchen,” 
says Count Rumford, the celebrated 
philosopher and physician, who wrote 
so learnedly on all subjects connected 
with domestic economy and archi- 
tecture, “ must always depend so much 
on local circumstances, that general 
rules can hardly be given respecting 
it ; the principles, hoiVeVer, on which 
this distnbution ought, in all cases, to 
be made, are simple and easy to be 
understood ; ” and, m his estimation, 
these resolve themselves into symmetry 
of pioporUon in the building and con- 
venience to the cook. The Tequisites 
of a good kitchen, however, demand 
something more special fhan^ is here 
pointed out. It must hfi remembered 
that it is the great laboratory of every 
household, and that much of the 
“weal or woe,” as far as regards 
bodily health, depends upon the nature 
of ^e preparations concocted within 
Its Weills. A good kitchen, therefore, 
should be erected wth a view to the 
folioyring particulars; — i, Convenience 
of distribution in its parts, with laige* 
ness of dimension, a. £x0dlence of 
lifht, height .of <J<ri}jng, and good 
ventilation. 3. Swness of access, 
without tht«>6gh the bouse. 

4. ^ufficfqn% rempto^ttjrn the princi- 
pal apartm^lS 6f m house, tnkt the 
me|nbe6s,vVbitOif$^.^^ gk^ts of the 
family, may odour 

indent qa 61 rii& or hear the noise 
of culiniiry operand, g. I^lenfy of 
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fuel aAd water, iyhich,withili««dillefy, 
pantty, atid st(ne^nKi^r^li<>^" be; 
near it ds to ofibf jii^ 
trouble la r^dilti^ the0: * 

The kitcheoa of the Middle in 
England, are said fo have been con- 
structed after the fti^on of those of 
the Roinans. They were generally 
octagonal, with (several fireplaces, but 
no diinmeys ; neither was there any 
wood admitted into the building. The 
accompanying cut (fig. i) represents 
the turret which was erected on the top 
of the conical roof of the kitchen at 
Glastonbury Abbey, and which was 
pei^rated with holes to allow the smoke 



r. 

of the fire, as well as the steam, from 
cooking, to escape. Some kitchens 
had funnels or vents below the eaves 
to let out the steam, which was ^ome- 
times considerable, as the Anglo-Saxons 
used their meat chiefiy in a boiled state. 
Froni this circumstance, some of their 
larjge kitchens had four ranges, com- 
pn%g d boiling-place for small boiled 
meats, and a boiling-hpuse for the 
great boilef. . In private houses the 
culinaiy ammgemt^ts were no douht 
different; jfer Du Cange mentions a^ 
littl^ kitchi^wi^ n clm^ber, even In 

The snnplicify of tli^ pi^tiVe' 





sudi.ftttits as . 
the earfh, and 
rages to stake 
fountains and rivets 
we are told, that the > 
tants of Argos lived 
pears ; that me Aroulians 
acorns, and the Athenianif 
This, of conrse, was in 
before plouj 
:ina 


mankindf enjoyed" all ^ 

without having to earn tH# \ 

“by the sweat of their brow.”" 
delightful period, however, ^ " 
last for ever, and the earn, 
barren, and continued unfrintftil ^tiU 
Ceres came aiid taught the ''art' of 
sowing, with several other psefiil irt^ 
ventions. The lirjt whom she 
to till the ground was Trlptoimtttts, 
who communicated his instrnctibn^ |to 
his countrymen the Atheniaiis. 
the art was carried into Adtaia^ jmd 
thence into Arcadia. Barley sto ^e 
first grain that was used, aw tlie In- 
vention of bread-making Is ascribl^ to 
Pan. • , ' \ 

The use of fire, as an %trninedt of 
cookery, must have been ^th 

‘this invention of bread, wh^t 
the most necessary of all f 

was frequently used in a sense com- 
prehensive as to inclucife both m^t and 
drink. It was, by the Greeks, baked 
under the ashes. 

In the primary 'ages it was^ dmed 
unlawful to eat flesh, and wh^H^man- 
kind began to depart from fttibir pi^i- 
tive habits, the flesh of swine wi^' ^le ^ 
first that was eaten. For 
it was pronounced unlawful { , 
oxen, from an estimate of 4 
value in assisting nieii. to i " 
ground ; nor was it u^al j 
animah, from j 
shfered it i 
those th|it 
of existenee^ 

At.tbis'piiBda'W^ 
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pto their tmt bands. 
t i»e«r^tolc4 like 

excelled at 
k tirbilsfc AebUlea was an 
^ a spit Subsequently^ 
MpWed m civil and military 
( the oSice of cooks* and 
1 marriage feasts ; but this, no 
after mankind had advanced 

of living a step further than 

tivhich, in all places, was the 
maimer of dressing meat. 

^ The age of roasting we may consider 
US Unit in whi<di the use of the metals 
iriollld be introduced as adjuncts to the 
cnlinkiy art; and amongst these, iron, 
the most usehil of them all, would 
necessarily take a prominent place. 
Hiis metal is easily oxidized, but to 
biing it to a state of fusibility, it re- 
quires a most intense heat. Of all the 
metals* It is the icidest diffused and 
most abundant ; and few stones or 
mtnem bodies are without an admix- 
ture of it. It possesses the valuable 
property of being welded by ham- 
meriiig ; and hence its adaptation 
to the numetous purposes of civilized 
life. 

M<^aUic grains of iron have been 
found in strawberries, and a twelfth of 
tba weight of the wood of diied oak is 
said to consist of this metal. Blood 
owes its colour of redness to the 
quantity of iron it contains, and ram 
and snow are seldom perfectly free 
from it. In the arts it is employed in 
three states* --ns iron, vtrought 
iron^ ahd stteL ‘^In each of these it 
largely enters into the domestic 
economy, and stoves^ grates, and the 
genemi implements of cookery are 
lisiu%eomposed of it In antiquity, 
its emidnymeat was, comparatively 
equally universal, ex- 
de at Pompeii have proved 
\ accompanying cuts present 
^ ^ -wieh spebimens of stoves, both 
dshfimbtmoid mo 4 ern< Fig. a is the ve- 
a Idfldien stove foun4 id 
^ ^ Padsa, at Pompeii, add 

in its perfect states not 
to malerially differenl few 

sikm m in use at the present 



gatohem 

day. Fig. 3 is called the Improved 
Lcwington Kitdiener, and is said to 
surpass any other range in usSi fer easy 



Ftg. 2. 

cooking by one fire. It has a hot 
plate, which is well calculated for an 
ironing-stove, and on which as many 
vessels as will stand upon it may be 



^^• 3 - ’ 

kept boiling, without being either soiled 
or injured. Besides, it has a perfectly 
ventilated and spacious wrought-iron 
roaster, with movable shelves, draw- 
out stand, double dripping-pan, and 
meat-stand. The roaster ‘Can be con- 
verted mto an oven by closing the 
valves, when bread and pastry can be 
bak^ in it in a superior manner. It 
al^o me a large iron boiler with brass 
tap and steam-pipe, round and square 
gridirons for chops and sterks, ash-pan, 
open hre for roasting, and a set of or- ^ 
namental covings with plate-warmer 
attached. It took a ferst-class prize 
and medal in the Great Exhibition of 
1851, and was also ejdiihited, with all 
the Went improvement, at the Great 
Exhibition in 4^ is another 

kitchener, adapted m lam .families. 

It ha$ 04 the Pife a latge venti- 
lated oven, and on thd other the hre 
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and roaster. The hoi plM hi <»ver all, 
and there is a back madfe of 

wrought iron, with brass tap and steam* 
pipe. In other respects it resembles 
bg. 3, with which it posMSses similar 
advantages of ccmstruction. Either 
may l)e had at varyihg prices, accord- 
ing to size, from £$, 15s. np tO;fao. 10s. 



They are supplied by Messrs. Richaid 
and John black, 336, Strand, Londtm. 

From kitchen ranges to the imple- 
ments used in cookeiy is but a step. 
With these evciy kitchen should be 
well supplied, otherwise the cook must 
not be expected to ** perform her 
office*^ in a satisfactory manner. Of 
the culinary utensils the ancients, 
our knowlrage 1$ very limited ; but as 
the art of living, in eveiy civilized 
country, is pretty much the same, the 
instruments for cooking must, in a 
great degree, bear a striking resem- 
blance to each other. On referring to 
classical antiquities, we find mentioned, 
among household utensils, leather bags, 
baskets contracted of twigs, reeds, 
and rushes; boxes, basins, and bellows; 
bread-mculd^f bropms, and brashes; 
caldrons, colanders, cisterns, and 
chafing-dishes : cheese-rasps, knives, 
and ovens of the Dutch kind ; funnels 
and frying-pans ; handmills, soup- 
ladles, milk-pails, and oil-jars; presses, 
scales, and sieves; spits of different 
sizes, but sojme of them large enough 
to roast an*ox ; spopns, fire-ton^, 
trays, trenchers, and drinking-vessels ; 
with others for carrying food, preserving 
milk, and holding cheese. This enu- 
mer^on, if it does nothing else, will, 
to some extent, indicate the state of the 






the ancients. 

In so far as segatda thesi^M^imd 
cpnstractkm-ql vmy 
^ of the kitclum 

esi%rnetated 
V||W abovq, ft 

mm A great nssemmaofia to 
U \ our Thkii tvi|l 

companying cftti* 
Fig. 5 is an anient 
5. stock-pert in 
which seems 

been made to hang over the dre, dftd 
was found in the buried ciiy of 
Pompeii. Fig. 6 is one of modem 
make, and may be obtained either of 
copper or wrought iron, tinned inside^ 




Fig. 7 is another of antiquity, with a 
laige ladle and colander, with holes 
attached. It is taken from the column 
of Trajan. The modern ones can be 
obtained at jU prices, according to size, 
from 13s. 6d. up to is. 

In the manufacture of these utensils, 
bronze metal seems to have been much 
in favour with the ancients. It was 
chosen not only for their don^tiC 
vessels, but it was also much used for 
their public sculptures and medals* Jt 
is a compound, composed ot from d to 
13 parts of tin to too of copper. ^ It 
gives it$ name to figures and all pieces 
of sculpture xpadc of it. Brass was 
another favourite metal, which js com- 
poled of copper and rinc. ,is more 
fusible than copper, and not so apt to 
tarnish. In a pure state it is not 
malleable, uplesa when hot, and after 
it has been melted twice it will not 
bear the hammer. To render it capable: 
of being wrouglit, it requires 7 lb. of 
o 2 
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lead to l3i^ jpttt > t ewt of it$ ow» 

GoA^^.bYasd of antiquity 
vm of silver, gold, and 

G0|itMi|i/ ‘^A^lme kind of bras^, sup- 
posed to pt tnade by the cementation 
ts&p]plk plates with calamine, is, in 
OmAhy* hammered out into leaves, 
and ia called Dutch metal in this 
ocAjUltiir, It is employed in the same 
vmyos ^Id-leaf Brass is much used 
for wat^works, as well as for wire. 

The braziers, ladles, stewpans, 
saucepsns, i^ridirons, and colanders of 
antiquity m^ht generally pass for those 
of the English manufacture of the pre- 
sent day, in so far as shape is concerned. 
In proof of this we have placed to- 
gether the following similar articles of 
ancient and modem pattern, in order 
that the reader mav, at a single view, 
see wherein any difference that is be- 
tween them* consists. 

Figs. 8 and 9 are Hat sauce or sautJ 
pans, the ancient one being fluted in 



Ei^, 8. Modern, 


Fig, 9. Ancient 

the handle, and having at the end a 
ram^head. Fig. 10 is a colander, the 
\ being adorned, in the original, 



Fig. la Ancient, 

ddi carved repret(entatkms of a cor- 
uoopia, a S 9 tyr, a goat, pig^ and 


IKithlieii* 


other animata Any display of Caste 
In the adormnaot of such ntensils 
mig^t seem to be useless ; but when 
we remember how much more natural 
it is for us all to be careful of the 
beautiful and costly Ilian of the plain 
and cheap, it may even become a ques* 
tion in the economy of a kitchen, 
whether it would not, in the long run, 
be cheaper to have articles which dis- 
played some tasteful ingenuity in their 
manufacture, than such as are so per* 
fectly plain as to have no attractions 
whatever beyond their mere suitable* 
ness to the purposes for which they are 
made. Figs. 11 and la are saucepans, 



Eig. It, Modem, 



Etg. 12. Ancient 

the ancient one being of bronze, ori* 
ginally copied from the cabinet of M. 
TAbb^ Cbarlet, and engraved in the 
Antiquities of Montfattcon. Figs. 13 
and 14 are gridirons, and 1$ and 16 
dripping-pans. In ^ these utensils 



Eig, An^i, 

• 

^rcsemblancr between such aft Were 
in use a^ooo years ago, and those in 
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use 9 X tljie pi«sent dayi,.^ ^ttikitidy 


/» 

Figi 15 * Modern^ 



Fig, 16. Ancient 


Some ‘of the ancient utensils repre- J 
sented m the above cuts, are copiedi| 
from those found amid the ruins of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. These 
Roman citieavrere, in the first century, 
bulled beneath the lava of an eruption 
of Vesuvius, and continued to be lost 
to the world till the beginning of the 
last century, when a peasant, in digging 
for a well, gradually discovered a small 
temple with some statues. Little notice, 
however, was taken of this circumstance 
till 1736, when the King of Naples, 
desiring to erect palace at Portici, 
caused extensive excavations to be 
made, when the city of Herculaneum 
was slowly unfolded to view. Pom- 
ii was discovered about 1750, and 
ing easier cleared from the lava in 
which it had so long been entombed, 
disclosed itself as it existed immediately 
before the catastrophe which over- 
whelmed it, nearly two thousand years 
ago. It presented, to the m(^ern 
world, the perfect picture of the form 
and structure of an ancient Roman 
city. The interior of its habitations, 
shops, bath% theatres, and temples, 
wer^ all disclosed, with many of the 
implements used by the workmen in 
their vmioits trades, and the mafbrjals 
on w|uch thev were employed, when 
the doomed qty was covered with the 
lavian strdun. * 

Amongst the most essential require* 
ments of the kitchen are scales or 
u^ghing-machiftes for family use. 
These are iound to have existed among 


lEttehem 

the andenta, and nmt^ ataveryharly 
ag^ havh beeq, pUhSidy and 
privately emi^c^ kv reflation 
of qoantitidi^ ^Tfae mddefn' a^ish 
weights were adjusted by the ayth 
chapter of Magna Cbuita^ or the mat 
charter, forced by the hams ftom 
King Jdin at Kttnnymede, in* 3 mre>. 
Therein it is declared that the wdghei^ 
all over England, shall be the same, 
although for different cbimnodities 
there were two different kinds^-^Troy 
and Avoirdupois. The origin both 
is taken from a jgrain of wheat gathered 
in the middle of an ear. The ^andard 
of measures was orig^lly k»pt at 
Winchester, and by a law of King 
Edgar was ordained to be observed 
throughout the kingdom. 

Fig. 17 is an ancient pair of common 



Fig-. 17 . 

scales, with two basins and a movable 
weight, which is made m the form ot a 
head, covered with the pileus, because 
Mercury had the weights and measures 
under his supeiintendence. It is en- 
graved on a stone in the gallery of 



weighiug-ma^n^of^eatcouvemence, 
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Kltdh^^ 

. and ^«nefaUy in uye in thc»e establish- 
ments vb^ a ^ent deal of cooking is 
going nn. 

Acoonu^ying the scales, or weigh- 
. ing-mi^elimes, there should be spice- 
bones, and sugar and biscuit-canisters 
ci either t^hite or japanned tin. The 
CQTers of diese should fit tightly, in 
order to exclude the air, and if neces- 
sary, be lettered in front, to distinguish 
them. The white metal of which they 
are Usually composed, loses its colour 
when exposed to the air, but undergoes 
no further change. It enters largely 
into the composition of culinary utensils, 
many of them being entiiely composed 
ot tinned sheet-iron; the inside of 
copper and iron vessels also, being 
usually what is called tinned. This 
art consists of covering any metal 
with a thin coating of tin ; and it 
requires the metal be covered, to 
be peirfcctly dean and free from rust, 
and also that the tin, itself, be purely 
metallic, and entirely clean^ from all 
ashes or refuse. Copper boilers, sauce- 
pans, and other kitchen utensils, are 
tinned after they are manufactured, by 
being first made hot and the tin rubbed 
on with resin. In this process, no- 
thing ought to be used but pure grain- 
tin. I.ead, however, is sometimes 
mixed with that metal, not only to 
make it lie more easily, but to adulterate 
it — a pemidous practice, which in 
every article connected with the cook- 
ing and preparation of food, cannot be 
too severely reprobated. The following 
list, supplied by Messrs. Richard and 
John Slack, 336, Strand, will show 
the articles requir^ for the kitchen of 
a family in the middle class of life, 
althougn it does hot contain all the 
things that may be deemed necessary 
for some faihuies, and may contain 
more than am remiired hr As 

Messrs. Slack themselves however, 
publish a umftil illttstr4|ea catalogue^, 
which had at Gndr establishl^ 

and which it will be found 
, dvanteghous h consult by those about 
^ %mish, It Supersedes the necessity 
toV "*" 2 , that which wC give *— 


Kid Glove** to Wash. 




1 Tea-kettle 

I Toasting-fiork...... 

t Bread^gmter 

I Pair of Brass Cahdl^ticks 
I Teapot and Tray 

1 Bottle-jack 

6 Spoons 

2 Candlesticks 

1 Candle-box 

6 Knives and Forks 

2 Sets of Skewers 

1 Meat-chopper 

1 Cinder-sifter 

I Coffee-pot 

1 Colander 

3 Block-tm Saucepans 

5 Iron Saucepans 

I Ditto and Steamer 

I Large Boiling-pot 

4 Iron Stewpans 

I Dripping-pan and Stand 
1 Dustpan 

1 Fish and Egg-slice 

2 Fish-kettles 

1 Flour-box 

3 Flat-irons 

2 Frying-pans 

I Gridiron 

I Mustard-pot 

I Salt-cellar 

1 Pepper-box 

i Pair of Bellows 

3 Jelly-moulds 

I Plate-basket 

t Cheese-toaster 

I Coal-shovel 

I 'W9od Meat-screen 
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KID GLOVES, TO WAJ3H. 

Have ready a little new milk ih cne 
saucer, and a piece of brown soa|jf in 
another and * clean cldth or tdwct, 
folded three or four times. On the 
cloth spread dttt the glove smocuth ahd 
neat. .Take a pieceo? fianh*h dSb ititt 
the milk, then mb off a ngda quliltify 
of soap to the wetted fiaficl, and edm» 
menlDe to rub the glove downwafds 
toward* the fingecs, nolding it Mdtf 
with the left band. Continue this ptG 
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Knioi c^boekeg. 

cess until the glove, if white^ looks Off a 
dingy yellow^ uiough olefttl ; if bblouitd# 
ttllit looks dark aiid sfioM. Lay it 
to dry, and the operator ivUl soon be 
gratified to see that the old gloves look 
nearly near. They irill be soft, glossy, 
smooth, and elastic. 

KKZOKlQBSOCSaB (an Ameri- 
can Drink.) 

Ingredients ' i pint of made-up lemon- 
water ice, 4 pint of Madeira wine, i pint 
of iced seltzer- water. — Mode: Mix these 
together in a china bowl, and drink 
from glassea As Madeira is too pre- 
cious to be wasted, 4 pint of sher^ 
will be found a very good substitute in 
the present recipe. 

KNITTED WOOLLEN SHAWL, 
TO WASH. 

Considerable difBcolty is often found 
in washing knitted woollen shawls. 
The following directions, if strictly 
attended to, ml be found to answer : — 
The shawl should be washed in water 
a little more than lukewarm, in which 
a piece of white soap has been boiled 
and well mixed. Wash it in two waters, 
and, in rinsing, use •also water a little 
above lukewarm, so as to keep the pores 
of the wool open, and discharge all the 
soap ; for, if this is not done, the shawl 
will become thick and hairi. Then, 
when the shawl is well rinsed, take 
t4 pint of warm water and put to it 
2 tablespoonftds of dissolved gum- 
arabic, Which ihust be mixed we}l with 
the water. Into this gum mixture dip 
the shawl, s^efezing it two or three 
times in it. Wring it well as it is taken 
out, and again wring it in a clean linen 
eloth. Pm it out quite square on a 
carpet, or a fiat surface, with a clean 
sheet underneath it, and leave it in this 
manner till it is thoroughly dry, • 

Atenowgettetmiy deaned by tgeans 
of Kent^s or Mustets*! machine^ Which 
gives Very little trouble, and is very 
effective k bdbfe> AoWOver, putting the 
knives into the machine, it is h&hly 
necessary that they should be washea 


:i|kdveA 

'• 

In a little warm (not hot) water, and 
then thoroughly 'mptd i if put into the 
machine wiui any grease on thpoi, it 
adheres to UiO bntshes, and conse- 
quently renders them unfit to Use for * 
the next knives that may be put In. 
When this prechutba is nok taken, the 
machine must come to piecOs, thus 
causing an immense amount of trouble, 
which may all be avoided by having 
the knives thoroughly free from grease 
before using the machine. Brushes 
are used for cleaning forks, and faci- 
litate the operation. When knives 
are cleaned, see that they are care- 
fully polished, wiped, and with a good 
edge, the ferules and prongs free from 
dirt, and place them in the oa^et with 
the handles all one way. Care Is re- 
quisite that the knives be placed quite 
straight in the machine. It is the want 
of this care whitk causes the very ftO- 
quent complaint of broken blades. 

KNIVE8, SCANAaEMENT 07. 

All knives should be collected after . 
every meal, and wiped free from grease 
before they are sent to be cleaned. 
Most persons recommend dipping the 
blades into hot water, in order to cleanse 
them from grease ; but the great objec- 
tion to this is, that the heat is almost 
certain to unsettle the hakidlm, even 
though they are scrupulou^y ke^ ftom 
the water. It is mr safer, and quite as 
effectual, to wipe the bladeif Udth a 
very coarse cloth, which may be Washed 
out occasionally in hot water. On no 
account attempt to clean a knife while 
greasy, as it will spoil the knife-boatti. 

If a patent knife-cIeaniUg ni4chifle be 
not used, the best sort of knife-board is 
one covered with very ddek leather, 
upon which emery-pawd^ Should be 
placed. The leathe^covem board and 
this powder givO a fine polish to the 
k|kiVesp and ob hot WeaS out so 
fast as the uM of the Main board and 
Bath brick. When the pbfilfe of knives 
are wom very thin, they should be put 
into the grinder’s hands tp be rounded. 

If the handles are good, pay 
for new blades. 
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K yrvjw VRX m vm^ to 

cktt, kntvei itotla 
u«e 110011 0poU/ They are best 
k^pt kbyt 4 n wMch idfted quick* 
Ihut^bi^ mat placed^ jleep enough to 
adttiill ^ liss blades being completely 
pliubi^d hito it The lime must not 
toa<m the handles, 'which should be 
occasionally exposed to the air, to keep 
them from turning yellow, 

KXrOOS-SKlIBS. 

A correspondent's advice and testi- 
mony are as follows : — ** I commenced 
the practice of placing a small book 
between mv knees, and tying a hand- 
kerchief tight round my ankles. This 
I did two or three times a day, inci eas- 
ing the substance at eve^ fresh trial, 
dntil 1 could hold p. brick with ease 
breadthways. When I first commenced 
this practice I was as badly knock- 
kneed as possible; but now 1 am as 
straight as any one. 1 likewise made 
it a practice of lying on my back in 
bed, with my legs crossed and my 
knees fixed tightly together. This, I 
believe^ did me a great deal of good. ” 


»pg Bnufs. * 

better, and c^r it with a fold of linen 
*<«-oalico wilt not do^^^Then roll the lace 
round the Uneniwimfed bpttl^, taking 
care that the h smooth, 
and ^ that the head 6 f the succeeding 
round covers some part of that which 
went before. Ifthdnateiieveral lengths 
they may be tacked together, but in 
the slightest possible manner, so as to 
avoid any knots. When all the lace 
has been rolled round the bottle, cover 
it tight with a linen cloth. Kub this 
linen cloth well with white soap, using 
cold water ; or if the lace be very dirty, 
make a strong lather, and when cold, 
let the bottle remain in it for a night. 
Take it out, and rinse it well by pour- 
ing clean water over it. It is a good 
plan to expose the bottle to the sun- 
shine, watering it frequently. Let it 
dry thoroughly before yOu attempt to 
unfold the lace. In tne summer, the 
bottle may be left oUt for a couple of 
days, as the nig;ht air is almost as good 
as the sunshine for improving the 
appearance of the lace. Do not, On any 
account, use hot water with the soap. 
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XaAOB» BIiAOK, To CLBAB. 

Pass the lace through a warm liquor 
of bullock's gall and water ; afterwards 
rinse in cold water ; then take a small 
piece of ghxe^ pour bdiling water on it, 
and agam pass the lace through it ; 
clap it with your hands, and then frame 
it tO;diy, 

XdUdD* OOXJ> OB 8IZ.VBB, TO 
CImABT. 

The crumb of a 2 lb. 
stalp loa^ i lb. powder bltte.-^d^^.* 
Knb the cpuhb mix the blue well, 
ndth it V Lay 1% plentifully on tbe 
lape^ and it win coon become bright^ 

l0ok as wen as new. 

Tike a^ large tKdtle^ the larger the 


1. Seed-lac, dragon's blood, annatto, 
and gamboge, of each 40Z.; saf&on, 

1 oz. ; spirits of wine, 10 pints. — 
2. Turmeric, i lb. ; annatto, 2 oz. ; 
shellac and gum juniper, of each 12 oz, ; 
spirits of wine, la oz.. — ^3, Seed-lac, 

3 oz. ; amber aild gamboge,, of each 

2 oz. ; extract of red sanders, 4 drachm ; 
dragon’s blood, i drachm ; saffron, 

4 drachm ; spirits of wine, 2 pints 4 oz. 
^ Turmenc, 6 drachms; ^ron, 15 

gmins ; spirits of wine, pint 4 02, : 
draw the tincture, add gamboge, 6 
drachms ; gum sandarac andgum ^emi, 
each2oz.; dragon’s moqd and seed-lab, 
of ^ch t oz.^5. Put into a pint of 
alcohol,, t ea of j^nrin^nc powder* 2 
drachms nf ammQOw Pf 

fUter into a elm Nn,w add 

of cltoa 1^*1^ ftod agitato the 
‘vboit^ eiieiy Ibr pm 
the Mcquem ere pht on wito a pUntars 
s<^^bru 5 h. 
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LaoQuer fq» Tin* 




idioatrsB 3*OB Tzir. 

Fat 3 ot. of see44i^ 0 4ti«c|itni of 
dragonra |)lood^ ia4 I oci of taimeric 
po^^r ititQ a plot of WeU^tcctified 
spirits. Let thoorliole senudn for four* 
teen days, but dorif^that time agitote 
the bottle once « day at least When 
properly combined, atram tjie liquid 
through musHrn It is brushed over 
tinware whmk Is intended to imitate 
brass. 

Another Redfe^^kay good lacquer 
laid upon tin gives it the appearance of 
copper or brass* Colour lac varnish 
with turmeric to impart the colour of 
brass to it, and with annatto to give it 
the colour of copper. 


XiABY^SMAIP. 

The duties of a lady’s-maid are more 
numerous, and perhaps more onerous, 
than those of uie valet ; for while the 
latter is aided by the tailor, the hatter, 
the linen-draper, and the perfumer, 
the ladya«maid has to orimnate many 
parts of the mistress’s dress herself : she 
should, indeed, be a tolerably expert 
milliner and dressmaker, a good hair- 
dresser, and possess some chemical 
knowledge of the cosmetics with which 
the toilet-table is supplied, in order to 
use them with safety and effect. Her 
first duty in the morning, after having 
performed her own toilet, is to examine 
the clothes put off by her mistress the 
evening before, either to put them away, 
or to see that they are all in order to 
put on agidn. During the winter, and 
m wet weather, the dresses should be 
catefiilly examined and the mud re- 
tntived. Dresses of tweed, and other 
woollen materials, may be laid out on 
a table and brushed all over; but in 
general, even In woollen fabrics, the 
Bghtnesl of the tissues renders bracing 
unsuitable to dresses, and it is better to 
remove the du$t from the folds by beat- 
ing thnm lightly vrifh e handkerchief or 
thm doth# SQk dfesses diohl^never 
be brnshed, but rubbed with a piece of 
mfffinot ot bther soft material* of a 
dmfter colour, kept for tiie purpose. 
Stnmner dresses of bar^, mudin, 
mohair, and Other light materials^ sim- 


^piy iie4^ sbdUng^lNit If tsm^mndin 
be tumbled, ft must be i^ednfter- 

stitdi in time Saves ninn.’* ^ 

The boxmet should be wi^r a 
light feather plume^ in order mmove 
every particle of oust ; but t|ms has 
probably been don^ as ft ought to 
have been, the night before^ Velvet 
bonnets, and other vdvet Jt^tides of 
dress, should be cleaned with a soft 
brush. If the flowers wfth wftidi the 
bonnet is decorated have been crushed 
or displaced, or the leaves ^tumbled, 
they should be raised and readjusted 
by means of fiower-plieis^ If feathers 
have suffered from damp, they should 
be held near the fire for a few minutes 
and lestored to their natural state by 
the hand or a soft brush. 

The Chausserm^ or foot-gear of 0 lady, 
is one of the few thmgs left to mark 
her station, and requires special care. 
Satin boots or shoes should be dusted 
with a soft brush, or wiped with a 
cloth. Kid or varnished leather should 
have the mud wiped off unth a sponge 
charged with milk, which preserves its 
softness and polish.^ The following is 
also an excellent polish for applying to 
ladies* boots, instead of blacking them ; 
Mix equal proportions of sweet-bil, vin- 
egar, and treacle, with 1 or. of lamp- 
black. When all the ingredients are 
thoroughly incorporated, mb the mix- 
ture on the boots with the palm of the 
hand, and put them in a cool place to 
dry. Ladies* blacking, which may be 
purchased m Cd. and is. bottles* |s also 
very much used for pat^t Icatm^ and 
kid boots, particularly whetit may are a 
little worn. This blackif^ Is merely 
applied with a piece sponge^ and 
the boots should not be '^t on until 
the blacking is dry and liiamened* 

'lliese variouawllmthmy^omce^ 
Ibrmed, the!ady>msjd*shoaldpr^re 
for dreuing her iTnstr^ armumg her 
dresring-room, aha Imen, 

acoordiiy[to her mbtrem^s wfthes ahd 
habits, TW detgQs of dressfug we need 
not tpiUm ttpcm,'-^^iy lady has her 
own inddeof doing so; but the maid 
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sboulSl qidetly« petfonn any 

oHflicei Iaii8tf«s9^9 petson, m 

Udb^|m wid adjust her liuen 

Uaah% prtqpared the dressing-room 
by the fire, sweeping the hearth, 

and tmbde everything ready for dressing 
het mistress, placed her linen before 
the die to air^ and laid out the various 
artidjes of dress she is to wear, which 
will probably have been arranged the 
previous evening, the lady’s-maid is 
prepated for the morning’s duties. 

ffaMrtssing^ the most important 
part of the lady’s-maid’s office. If 
ringlets are worn, remove the curl* 
papers, and, after thoroughly brushing 
the back luiir both above and bclow^ 
dress it dccording to the prevailing 
fashion. If bano^ux are worn, the 
hair is thorou^ly brushed and frizzed 
outside and inside, fol<|mg the hair back 
round the head, brushing it perfectly 
smooth, giving it a glossy appearance 
by the use Of pomades, or oil, applied 
by the palm of the hand, smoothing it 
dowh with a small brush dipped in 
bandoline. Double bandeaux are formed 
by hriiiging most of the hair forward, 
and rolliiig it over frizettes made of 
hair the same colour as that of the 
wearer : it is finished behind by plait- 
ing the hair, and arranging it in such a 
manner as to look well tnth the head- 
dress. 

Lessons in hairdressing may be ob- 
tained and at not an unreasonable 
charge. If a lady’s-maid can afford it, 
we would advise her to initiate herself 
in the mysteries of. hairdressing before 
entering on W duties. If a mistress 
finds maid handy, and willing to 
learn, she will not mind the expense 
of f, few lessons, which are almost 
neoMsaiy, as the fashion and mode 
of dtesSiog the hair is so continually 
changlt^* Brushes and eolnbs should 
be kept sctmpulottsly clean, by washing! 
th^ ahmil once a Week ; to do 
omfttt jf^ds m brushes, !s very 
quent causes the halts io be* 

coidd soft. 

iulraier sharks on dressing 
muse be Qtmfiilea to soffie gener^ 


USEFUL recipes 
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advice. In putting on a bmid, see that 
it is laid quite flat, and is drawh tightly 
round the waist before it hi plUiiid in 
front ; that the pin Is a strong one, and 
that it U secured to die Stays, so as not 
to slip up or down, ot crease in the 
folds. Arrange the h>ld9 of the dress 
over the crinoline petticoats^ if the 
dress fastens behind, put a sihdl pin in 
the slit to prevent it from opening. See 
that the sleeves fall well over the arms. 
If it is finished with a jacket, or other 
upper dress, see that it fits smoothly 
under the arms ; pull out the flounces, 
and spread out the petticoat at the 
bottom with the hands, so that it falls 
in graceful folds. In arranging the 
petticoat itself, a careful lady’s-maid will 
see that this is firmly fastened round 
the waist. 

Where sashes are worn, pin the bows 
securely on the inside with a pin, so as 
not to be visible ; then raise the bow 
with the fingers. The collar is arranged 
and carefully adjusted With brooch or 
bow in the centre. 

Having dressed ber mistress for 
breakfast and breakfasted herself^ the 
fijrther duties of the lady’s-maid will 
depend altogether jipon the habits of 
the family, in which haidly two Will 
piobably agree. Where the duties are 
entirely confined to attendanee on her 
mistress, it is probable that the bed- 
room and dressing-roofn will be com- 
mitted to her care, — these the housemaid 
will rarely enter, except for tne Weekly 
or other j^riodical cleaning ; she Wilh 
therefoi’e, have to make her mistre^’s 
bed, and keep it in order $ and as her 
duties are light and easy, there can be 
no allowance made for the lightest ap- 
proach touncleatiiiness prwabt of order. 
Every morning, immediately after her 
mistress has leu it, aUd w)ufe bnhdcfest 
is on^ she should throw fhe bed epepi 
by taking off the cMhes; open W 
iiMows lekeept in mtmr meitiierb fihd 
leaver room m idr ibrUff ah 

Dreakthsi* dauipl ^ attehmiee 
oil her mhitreas {Mvenlslib^tn! roame 
are carpeted, die shoiud bweed them 
cdrelWi^ing^^y 
room widi moist tea-leaves, dpsting 
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every tf4>le a^d chair, takfpg care tp 
penetrate into every movitig 

every arUcle of famHure that i$ port- 
able. This done sadsfaptoidlyt and 
having cleaned the drd^ing-glabs, 
polished np the fumitnte and the orna- 
ments^ and made the glass jug and 
basin clean and bright, emptied all 
t.lops, emptied the ivater-jug& dnd hlled 
them with tresh water, and arranged 
the rooms, the dressing-room is ready 
for the mistress when she thinks pioper 
to appear. 

Tne dressing-room thoroughly in 
order, the same thing is to be clone in 
the bedroom, in which she will pio- 
bably be assisted by the housemaid to 
make the bed and empty the slops. 
In making the bed, she will study her 
lady’s wishes, whether it is to be haid 
or soft, sloping or straight, and see that 
it is done accordingly. 

Having swept the bedroom with 
equal care^ dusted the tabUs and chans, 
chimney-omathents, and put away all 
articles of dress left from yesterday, 
and cleaned and put away any articles 
of jewellery, he( next care is to sec, 
before her mistress goes out, what re- 
quires replacing in hqr department, and 
furnish her with a list of them, that she 
may use her discretion about ordering 
them. All this done, she may settle 
herself down to any work on which she 
is engaged. This will consist chiefly 
in mending ; which is first to be seen 
to ; everything, except stocking, being 
mended before washing. Plain work 
will probably be one of the hidy’s- 
maid’s chief employments, 

A waiting-maid, who wishes to make 
herself use^l, will study the fashion 
books with attention, so as to be able 
to aid her mistress’s judgment in dress- 
ing, according to the prevailing fashion, 
With such mimihcations as her s^^ of 
countenance requires. She will also, if 
she W het’ mistress’s interest at heart, 
employ her spare time in repairing and 
making up dresses which nave served 
one purpose to serve another also } or 
tnmuig many thiggs, unfitted for her 
mistress to use, for the younger branches 
of the family. The lady’s-maid may 


thus render hemelf mv4uahle 
aiKl Increase {far 

in so doing. The esdgcnciei ei|^htois 
and luxury are sudii that aUfa^fies« 
except those of the very highest tepk, 
will consider themseves fitftUhUte 
having about them a thoughtlhl person, 
capable of diverting their finery tO a 
useful purpose. 

Among other duties, thp lady’s-maid 
should understand the various ^ocesses 
for washing, and cleaning, and repair- 
ing laces ; edging of collars ; removing 
stains and grease-spots from dresses* 
and similar processes, for which the 
lollowiiig recipes will be found very 
useful. In washing — 

B/onde^ fine toilet-soap is used ; the 
blonde is soaped over ve^ slightly, and 
washed m water in which a little fig- 
blue IS dissolved, rubbing it very gently : 
when clean, dry Dip it afterwaids 
in very thin gum-water, dry it ag^in in 
linen, spread it out as fiat as it will lie, | 
and iron it. Where the blonde Is of j 
better quality, and wider, it' Irtay be 
stretched on a hoop to dry af^r wash- 
ing in the blue-water, applying the gum 
with a sponge ; or it may be washed 
finally in water in which a lump of sugar 
has been dissolved, which gives It more 
the appearance of new blonde. 

^ace collars soil very quickly when 
in contact ’ with the neck ; they ate 
cleaned by beating the edge of the 
collar between the folds of a fine linen 
cloth, then washing the edges as 
directed above, and spreading it out 
on an ironing-board, pinning it at each 
comer with fine pins ; then going care- 
fully over it with, a sponge cnafged 
with water in which some eoiik-diiigon 
and fig-blue have been dliswlyed} to 
give it a proper consistence. To give 
the collar the same tint throughout, toe 
whole of it should be sponged with 
the same water, taking care not to touch 
tlm flowers. 

A multiplicity of aCcMents occur to 
soil and spot which should be 

removed at once. To lemoVe— 

Grease-spots from cotton or woolled 
materials of im colours, absorbent 
pastes, purified bullock’i-blood, ahd 
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eveh tomno4 «re ^Ued 

to 'i^. Wh«D tlie 

or jpoiUtri ciay^ iit a 

m0tt and press it With a 

moires, aftd plain or bro- 
caidedliliiiks, begin by i>ouring over the 
tw^ drops of rectified spirits of 
witie H pover it over with a linen cloth, 
atj^d piteSS it with a hot iron, changing 
the Imtm instantly. The spot will look 
tarnishedi for a portion of the grease 
still remains: this will be removed 
entirely by a little sulphuric ether 
dropped on the spot, and a very little 
nibbtng, Iftieatlydone, no perceptible 
mark or circle will remain; noi will the 
lustre of the richest silk be changed, 
the union of the two liquids operating 
with no injurious effect fiom rubbing. 

Fruii^ipots are reiioved from white 
and fast-coloured cottons by the use of 
chloride of soda. Commence by cold- 
soaping the article, then touch tne spot 
witn a nair-pencil or feather dipped m 
the ddoode, dipping it immediately 
into cold water, to prevent the textuie 
of the article being injured. 

are removed, when fresh, 
by a few drops of hot water being 
poured on immediately afterwards. By 
the same process iron-mould in linen 
or calico may be removed, dipping 
Immediatel;^ in cold water to prevent 
injury to the fabric. 

fp'ax dropped on ashawl, table-cover, 
or cloth dress, is easily discharged by 
applying spirits of wine. 

Svruptcr preserved fruits^ by washing 
in Inkewann waten with a dry cloth, 
and pressing the spot between two folds 
of clean Un^ 

Bssenti of iemm will remove grease* 
but wiU .make a spot itself in a few 
days. 

sending linen to wasln 
the lad|!^-maid should see that evert* 
bet charge is properly 
meimm ; fbt^ to own sake she should 

cdass of garments by 
^lel^ves* with aproperBst, of which 
^ritditttacopy. On Its return, it it 


\ liiribrfif-ldkid. 


^sdl) more necesiaty to examine every 
plei^ septnately# -Ho tto nil missing 
DUttons suppMt 4nd only the arti- 
cles properly waslfeil nnd m perfec^t 
repair passed intotheSvnrdrobe. 

Xadies who keepk waitiog^maid for 
their own persons, are in the habit of 
paying visits to thdr fnendS, in which 
It is not unusual for the maid to accom- 
pany them ; at alt events, it is her duty 
to pack the tranks; and this requires 
not only knowledge but some pm^ce, 
although the improved trunks and 
portmanteaus now mad^ in Which 
there is a place for nearly pverjrtlling, 
render this more simple than formerly. 
Befoie packing, let the trunks be 
thoroughly well cleaned, and, if neces- 
saiy, lined with paper, and everything 
intended for packing laid out on the 
bed or chairs, so that it may be seen 
what IS to be stowed away ; the nicer 
articles of diess neatly folded in dean 
calico wrappers. Having satisfied her- 
self that everything wanted is laid 
out, and that it is in perfect order, the 
packing is commenced by disposing of 
the most bulky ai tides, the dressing- 
case and work-box, skirts, ai^ other 
articles requiringt room, leaving the 
smaller articles to fill up ; finally, hav- 
ing satisfied herself that all is included, 
she should lock and cover up the trunk 
in its canvas case, and then pack her 
own box, if she is to accompany her 
mistress. 


On leaching the house, the lady’s- 
maid will be shown her lady’s apart- 
ment; and her duties here are what 
they were at home ; she will arrange 
her mistress’s things, and leam which 
is her bell, in order to go to her when 
she rings. Her meals wiU be taken in 
the housekeeper’s room: and hero she 
must be discreet and guarded in her 
talk, to any one, of her mistress or her 
concerns. ’Her only occupation here 
will be attend^ fa kpr lady^s room, 

her rooih Comfottabla her. " 
The evening of a lad/a-maid 
are pretty a ropetition of 'tiiose 
otiBf morning. She is in attendance 
when her mistress retires; she assisu 
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her to tmdrea$ hif^hlto lier 

hair, oodMuto. 
a» is dehumdoii; ^ 

takes care )lf8t W aity) » saf^ 
before she retires fo r^t heisdf* 
Inmi^ is a Oart of the duties of a 
lady’s-hiaid^'alid «ie should be able to 
do It in the most perfect manner when 
it becomes necessary. Iroping is often 
badly done from inattentimi to a few 
very simple retirements. .Cleanliness 
is the drst essential ; the ironing-board, 
the hre, the iron, and the ironing- 
blanket should all be perfectlyclean. It 
vdll not be necessary here to enter into 
details on ironing, as foil directions 
are given In the ** Duties of the Laun- 
dry-maid.** A Iady*s-maid will have a 
great deal of “ironing-out** to do; 
such as light evening dresses, muslin 
dresses, &c., which are not dirty enough 
to be washed, but merely require 
smoothing out to remove the creases. 
In summer, particularly, an iron will be 
constantly required, as also a skirt- 
board, wnich should be covered with 
a nice clean piece of flannel. To keep 
muslin dresses in order, they almost 
require smoothing out every time they 
are worn, particularly if made with 
many flounces. The lady’s-maid may 
often have to perform little services for 
her mistress which require care ; such 
as restoring the colour to scorched 
linen, Ac. The following recipe is, we 
believe, a very good one : — 

Whiteness to scorched 
Linen.-^Itt^edients: i pint of vinegar, 
a oz. fuller^ earth, i oz. of drihd fowl- 
dung, i oz. of soap, the mice of a large 
onions. Boil all these ingre- 
dients together to the consistency of 
paste ; spread the composition thickly 
over the imaged part, and if the 
threads be not actually consumed, after 
it has been allowed to dry on, a^d the 
place has subsequently been washed 
onee or twice# every trace of scorching 
will disappear^ ^ 

Furs^ and Woollens require 

the eotjistaiit care of the waiting-inaid. 
Furs and feathers not hi constant use 
shbttld be Wrapped up in linen washed 
in lye. From May to ^tember riicy 


too, time 

to time, jn4niae 

have bm lodged hi ihfim, m spite ot 
every precaution; kyingdfsan ujiaQiiti, * 
or ratner folding them up aa bmore, 
wrapping them in brown ]|^per«. which 
is itsmf a preservative. Sham and 
cloaks, which would be damaged.^ 
such close folds, must be looked to^ and 
aired and beaten, putting Uiem dway 
diy before the evening. 

Preservatiues againsi the Renntgin of 
Moths, — Place pieces of camf^or, 
cedar-wood, Russia leather, tobacco- 
leaves, bog-myrtle, or anything else 
strongly aromatic^ in the drawers or 
boxes where furs or other things to be 
preserved from moths are kept, and 
they will never take harm. 

Jezvels are gegerally wrapped up in 
cotton, and kept in their cases ; but 
they are subject to tarnish from expo- 
sure to the air, and require cleaning. 
This is done by preparing dean soap- 
sud'», using fine toilet-soap, and dipping 
any article of gold, silver, gilt^ or precious 
stones into this lye, anddiyiimthem by 
brushing with a brush of soit badger- 
hair, or a fine sponge ; afterwards with 
a piece of fine cloth ; and, lastly, with 
a soft leather. 

Epaulettes of gold or silver, and, in 
general, all articles of jewellery, may be 
dressed by dipping them in spirits of 
wine wanned m a bain^tnarief Or shallow 
kettle, placed over a slow fire or hot- 
plate. 

The valet and lady*s-ma|d, from their 
supposed influence with riidr master 
and mistress, are exposed to some 
temptations to which otbur Servants are 
less sub^ted, Th^ am ptobably in 
communication with Ai tm4mpeople 
who supply articles for $ such 

as., hatters, tailors, d|essmakers, and 
f perfumers, The conduct ^ waiting- 
maid and valet to tlMWP ppople should 
be civil but in4epen^i:j^^ makmg rea- 
sonable aibwance m want of exact 
punctuoBty, ^ any each be made ; 
th^ ahouia rejnMseut any fncooveni- 
«ncermpcct|dly, and if an dicaseisieems 
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^ matter Mtly to 
mislamh leaving it to them 
tjD It Ai^ther, if they ihmk it 
ittpeetatians of aper- 
lOtlil- m^«(|ethr mutd mfliieoGe them 
r fmy or tke other. It would be 
I imrefionably to any domestics to 
tfiOi refiise such presents as 
Jornimle choose to give them ; the 
Iteeel that can be expected is that 
stlOOld not influence their judg- 
wui$ in the articles supplied — that 
they should represent them truly to 
n^lber or mistress, >vithout fear and 
without fovour. Civility to all, servi- 
lity to none, IS a good maxim for €\ eiy 
one. Deference to a master and mis- 
tress^ and to their friends and visitois, 
is one of the implied terms of their 
engagetneat; and this deference must 
apply even to what may be considered 
their whims. A servant is not to be 
seated, or wear a hat in the house, in 
his master's or mistress’s presence; 
nor oflinr any opinion, unless asked for 
It ; nnr even to say **good night,” or 
good morning,” except m reply to 
tfa«u salutation 

XiAMT tiSIMNEYB. 

These, if properly cleaned daily, 
ought never to be allowed to get foul 
When veiy dirty and discoloured, dis- 
solve a piece of soda, about the size of 
a walnut, in a pint of warm water, add 
to It a teaspoonful of oil of vitriol; 
place this miatui^ m a shallow dish, and 
leave the lamp chimney to soak m it 
for an hour, turmng it occasionally. 
Wipe It d|y with a piece of soft rag 
and, It glate^clotht and it will come out 
ismwaseyer* 

Bewms n thorough acquaintance 
the ipeciiamsm ; after that, con- 
" ett«iUDn to cleanliness, and an 
re clearing out with hot^j 
^la is done, all the parts 
lly dned before flllmg 
ihen lacquered, wipe 
Igiyls with a hiush 
\ occasionally widi 
iHping oetehiily afters 



lianghioipOae. 

wards, krass lampsmaybe cleaned with 
oil and rottenstone daily when trimmed. 
With bronze, and all Other ornamental 
lamps, more care will be required, and 
soft flannel and oil ohly used, to pre- 
vent the removal of the bronze or 
enamel Brass- work, or any metal-work 
not lacquered, is cleaned by a little oil 
and rottenstone made into a paste* or 
with fine emery powder and oil mixed 
in the same manner A small portion 
of sal-ammoniac, beaten into a fine 
powder and moistened with soft water, 
rubbed over brass ornaments, and heated 
over a charcoal fire, and rubbed dry 
with bran or whiting, will give to 
brass work the brilliancy of gold In 
trimming moderator lamps, let the wick 
be cut evenly all round; as, if left 
higher in one place than it is in another, 
it will cause it to smoke and bum 
badly The lamp should then be filled 
with oil from a feeder, and afterwards 
well wiped with a cloth or rag kept for 
the purpose If it can be avoided, 
never wash the chimneys of a lamp, as 
It causes them to crack when they be- 
come hot Small sticks, covered with 
wash leather pads, ai e the best things 
to use for cleaning the glasses inside, 
and a clean duster for polishing the 
outside The globe of a moderator 
lamp should be occasionally washed in 
waim soap and-water, then well rinsed 
m cold water, and either wiped dry or 
left to dram. Where candle lamps are 
used, take out the springs occasionally, 
and free them well from the grease that 
adheres to them. 

XiAT7GHINO-aA8. 

This 18 made from fused nitrate of 
ammonia, introduced into a glass re- 
tort, or a flask furnished with a bent 
tube, and then exposed ^ver a spifit- 
Iamp,‘'or charcoal cjiaufler, to a tm- 
pqrature of about sSq*' Fs^r. The 
emved^gaa nuiy be ci^ected in hlaft^ 
ders or gas-bags, Its nie$t remarkidile 
j^Operty is its fiction oU the system 
mmn inspired A W deep inapura- 
f IpUjl are usually succeeded by a pms- 
iug of e^citemeui and a strong 





^ND EVER Y’PA Y INPORMA TJQN. 


vn 


propensity jto koghtei]. whi^ soon 
subsidesy vdlttout i>eiilg followed by isn* 
guor or oppi^on. Tts 
ever, v#iy mA dilferait eonstitutions. 
In a wM, its n$e is most da^erous 
for persons have anything the 
matter with the brain, lungs, or heart. 

IiAITNDBr-MAII), DUTIBS OF 
TBM. 

The laundry-maid is charged with 
the duty of washing and getting-up the 
family linen, — a situation of great im- 
portance where the washing is all done 
at home ; but in large towns, where 
there is little convenience for bleaching 
and drying, it is chiefly done by pro- 
fessional laundresses and -companies, 
who apply mechanical and chemical 
processes to the purpose. These pro- 
cesses, however, are supposed to injure 
the fabric of the linen ; and in many 
families the fine linen, cottons, and 
muslins, are washed and got-up at 
home, even where the bulk of the 
washing is given out. In country and 
suburban houses, where greater conve- 
niences exist, washing at home is more 
common,— in country places umveisal. 

The laundry establishment consists 
of a washing-house* an ironing and 
drying-room, and sometimes a drying- 
closet heated by furnaces. The wash- 
ing-house will probably be attached to 
the kitchen ; but it is better that it 
should be completely detached from it, 
and of one sto^, with a funnel or shaft 
to carry off the steam. It will be of a 
size proportioned to the extent of the 
washing to be done. A range of tubs, 
either round or oblong, opposite to, 
and sloping towards, the light, narrower 
at the oottom than the top, for con- 
venience in stooping over, and fixed at 
a height suited to the convenience of 
the women using them ; each tub 
having a tap for not and cold wa^er, 
and another in the bottom, communi- 
cating with the drains, for drawing of# 
foul Water. A boiler and fumace,*pro- 
portioned in sire to the wants of the 
family, should also be fixed. The 
flooring should be*Vork stone^ laid on | 
brick piers^ with good drainage, or j 


— t 

asf^wHe^ (doping 01^ tewbrj# 'a 
gutter conneeM ' 

Adlioinlng Uia a 

second room, abeut tim eaM k 
required for ironing, drmSb mi « 
mangling. The contents m tw rote 
should comprise an ironingi^boiMfd, op« 
posite to the light ; a stroi^ wldte deal 
table, about tz or 14 fisat todg W04 

feet broad, with drawers for ironii^ 
blankets ; a mangle in one corner, aM 
clothes-horses for drying and ablng; 
cupboards for holding the various IrabS, 
starch, and other articles used in irdn- 
ing ; a hot-plate built in the chimney, 
with furnace beneath it for fieating the 
lions ; sometimes arranged With a flue 
for carrying the hot air round the robm 
for drying. Where this is the case, 
however, there should be a funnel in 
the ceiling for ventilation and parrying 
off steam ; but a better arrang^ent is 
to have a hot-air closet adjoining, 
heated by hot-air pipes, and lined with 
iron, with proper arrangements for 
carrying off steam, and clothes-horses 
on castors running in grooves, to run 
into It foi drying purposes. This 
leaves the laundry free from unwhole- 
some vapour. 

The laundry-maid ^ould commence 
her labours on Moniay morning by a 
careful examination of the articles com- 
mitted to her care, and enter them in 
the washing-book; separating the white 
linen and collars, sheets and body-linen, 
into one heap, fine muslins into another, 
coloured cotton and linen fiiblics into a 
third, woollens into a fourth, and the 
coarser kitchen and other grmy tdoClls 
into a fifth. Kvery article shmlld be 
examined for ink- or greasg-spots, or 
for fruit- or wine-stain$, I^« 4 pots 
aie removed by dipping fbe par^iWto 
hot water, and then spreadii^ it 
smoothly on the hand or the Sack 
of a spoon, pouring a few drops of 
ofalic acid or salts of sorrm over the 
ink-spot, nibbing and Jb cold 

water till removed; gteasb-sfi^s, by 
rubbing over with ymknv aoiip and 
rinsing in hot water ; ana wipe* 
spots^ oy dipping In a solution $ 4 * 
sunmoniae or spmts ofwi&ey ami rindbg. 
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EVcty 

T the tubs nad 

Ji luhetv^Jtm water in 
I fidda has been dissolved 
('and left there to soak till 
. The creasy cloths and 
; diould be laid to soak in 
in a liquor composed of 

^ iked lime to every 6 quarts 

« fthter which has been boiM for two 
hohti# then left to settle, and strained 
0$ when cl^ar. Each article should 
ho* rinsed in this liquor to wet itr tho- 
{roug^Xt left to soak till the morn- 
ing, just covered by it when the things 
are fuqssed together. Coppers and 
boilers should now be filled, and the 
fires laid ready to light 
Early on tne following morning the 
fires should be lighted, and as soon as 
hot water can be procured, washing 
coinmenced ; the sheets and body-linen 
being wanted to whiten in the morning, 
sboiud be taken first ; each article 
being removed m succession from the 
lye m which it has been soaking, 
rinsed, rubbed, and wrung, and laid 
aside until the tub is empty, when the 
foul water is drawn off. The tub 
should be again filled with lukewarm 
wntci^ about in which the ar- 
ticles should *agahi be plunged, and 
each gone over carefully vnth soap, and 
rubbS. jMovices m the art sometimes 
rub the hnen against the skin ; more 
experienced wsSherwomen rub one 
Imtqi surface against the other, which 
saves th^tr hands, and enables them to 
continue their labour much longer, 
besides econoihiring time, two parts 
being thus cleaned at once. 

After this first washing, the linen 
should be ^put Into a second water as 
hot as the l^and can bear, and a^n 
rubbed over tp eveijr pare, examining 
ev^ part fot spots not yet more^ 





soap, and piodUoea good colour, they 
shmdd now be and boded for 

about an hmir w n half in. coppm*, 
in wbich soda» pxeportion of a 
teaspoonful to eVeiy.two gallotts of 
water, has been dissolved. Some very 
careful laundresses pfit linen into 
a canvas bag to ptotOot it from the 
scum and the sides of the copper. When 
taken out, it should again be rinsed* first 
in clean hot water, tuid then in abun* 
dance of cold water slightly tinged with 
fig-blue, and again wrung diy. It 
should now be removed from the wash- 
ing-house and hung up to dry or i^read 
out to bleach, if there aiw conveniences 
for it ; and the earlier in day this 
IS done* the clearer and whiter wdl be 
the linen. 

Coloured muslins, cottons, and 
linens require a milder treatment ; any 
application of soda wdl discharge the 
colour, and soaking all night, even in 
pure water, deteriorates the more deli- 
cate tints. When ready for washing, 
if not too dirty, they should be put into 
cold water and washed very speedily 
using the common yellow soap^ winch 
should be nnsed off immediately. One 
article should be washed at a time, 
and iinsed out immediately before any 
others are wetted. When washed 
thoroughly, they should be rinsed in 
succession m soft water in which com- 
mon salt has been dissolved, in the 
propoition of a handful to three or four 
gallons, and afterwards wrung gently, 
as soon as nnsed, with as little twisting 
as possible, and then^ hung out to dry. 
Delicate coloured articles should not he 
exposed to the sun, hut ilrie^ in the 
shade, using clean lines and Wooden pegs. 

' Woollen articles are liable to shrink, 
unless the flannel ha^ been well shrunk 
before making ^up. This liabftky is 
increased where very hot wa^ Is usedj 
cold wat^ would thus be rim best 


to be hgain soaped owir wash drooUeUs in ; but^ m thjs 
1 thoioti^bly dean $ th^ , INmId not mm^the idtewurm 


_ the Ifug^ andstfonpr ^ 
two of the women ; me 
more delic$de arddes re^ 
fif freatment, 

%^ove dvery partide of 


wator, about m 
rocommend^ 

.>#R 


ymifidmt *rt 
wi Ifidimgihly 

I'tOfeaKMWtiM 










GreisycS^ti^ 
night ^ K 
be no^m^hed 
as het ee the lnew^ibeiii^ behr^ ftest in 
one water and rfe^aed ddt inh aeoond | 
and afterwtttda «bd(led>d^two heute in 
water in whielf e tittle $oda Is dissolved. 
tVhen tahen otitt thev shonld be rinsed 
in c0ld water, "tmd laid out or hung up 
to <hjy. 

Silk handkerchiefk require to be 
washed alone. When they contain snufT, 
they should be soaked by themselves 
in fukewartn water two or three hours ; 
thev should be rinsed out and put to 
sodk with the others in cold water for 
an hour or (wo ; then washed in luke- 
warm watei^ being soaped as they are 
washed. If this does not remove all 
stains, they riiould be washed a second 
time in rimilar water, and, when 
finished, rinsed in soft water in which 
a hand^ of common salt has been 
dissolved. In washing stuff or woollen 
dresses, the band at uie waist and the 
lining at the bottom should be re- 
moved, and wherever it is ^fathered 
intd folds ; and, in fumiture,i the hems 
and gath^gs. A black silk dress, 
if very dirty, must oe washed ; but, if 
only 8(^ed, sosk^ng for four-and-twenty 
hours will do ; if old and rusty, a pint 
of common spirits should be mixed 
with each gallon of water, which is an 
improvement t^er any circumstances. 
Whether soaki^ or washed, it should 
be hung up to drain, and dned without 
wringing. 

Satin and silk ribbons, both white 
and dolouie^%ay be cleaned in the 
same manner* 

Silks, udiea washed, should be dried 
in the .shade, on a linen-horse, taking 
care that thi^ are kept smooth and 
unWrinkM. If black or blue^ they 
will be Imi^rov^ if laid again on^he 


_ 

by rinsKt% tke tal^ deanii^ the cop- 
im, sci^ldi^ the Hopes of the wash- 
mg-hopsi&'al^ rew)^l^ everything to 
order and 

IIinRdfty and Fridqr, iamkUnwdiy 



after 

Wda smoo^and 

and by ironing. ^ 

cess, wW<di k 
between rollw sal^deted 
considerable pressure^ ‘ 
weight, is confined to 
table-linen, and similar 
are without folds or plaits/ 
necessary to smoodi bod" 
made-up articles of delicai 
gathered into folds. The h 

too well known to need deS^rimloii. 

The irons ccbsisb pi Ae 
common fiat-iron, which is df dldki^t 
sizes, varying from 4 to fo In 

length, triangular in forin, aw from 
2^ to 4i inchesdn width at Ike 4 ;>road 
end ; the oval iron, which is USiM Tor 
more delicate articles; and the bOx* 
iron, which is hollow, and 
a red-hot iron inserted kto the time. 
The Italian iron is a hollPW tube, 
smooth on the outside, and raUied on 
a slender pedestal with a mtStalk. 
Into the hollow blinder .a red 4 iot iron 
is pushed, which heats itr af!^ the 
smooth outside of the latter oO 

which articles such as frills, and plmted 
articles, are drawn. Crimping* wd 
gauffering-machines are used kr a kind 
of plaiting where much reg^ikrity k 
required, the articles being passed 
through two iron rollers Hiin&d tit as 
to represent the kind of pkilf of Ibid 

Starching is a process t^" 4 hidi 
stiffness is oommume|j^.Jio"cmain 
parts of linen, as the^lidlar ikdtiront 
of shirts, by dipping thein M a liarte 
made of starch boiled in^wideih ihked 
with a little guid-arabi<^ bktra 

st^ness is required. ^ ^ ' 

W Allow 

4 pint of cold waiter ^ of 
Soing vnA Ai^(uls 
<£ ^ .wtih into 

n tolonbfy la^ 1,40} w# ov«ir it 
tlie c«ld ini^ |iiM''ttit muctwo 
wftlt A ipo«i imfti it is 

petibctly Am fiom lamps, aad quite 




m tfSMmt JdMaPSs 

.. , , I 


^ dP pouer, pow it 
iifiningl; it the whole 
' this manner, 

jair6 ho iUrthet boiU 
i watetr act be boil< 

. to the starch, it will 
and must be put into a 
fahcepan, and stirred over the 
It boils* Take it off the fire, 
Sl^|^ltlpt9 % basin, cover it up 
a skin forming on the top, 
aiu% when sufficiently cool that the 
himd toMy be borne in it, starch the 
tldnga* Maay persons, to give a shmy 
smd i^^^both appearance to the linen 
when iponed, stir round two or tliree 
times in the starch a piece of wax 
candic^^ which also prevents the iron 
fn>iti sticking. 

When the things to be starched ** 
a^ washed, dried, and taken off the 
should be dipped into the 
hofc stS^ made as directed, squeezed 
eftd of it« and than |ust dipped into 
eeid water, and immediately squeezed 
4 ly« If hne things be wrung, or 
ijl^hty used, they are very liable to 
ta^;^ $p too much caie cannot be 
WGeimsed in this respect. If the article 
is Jach^ dap it between the hands a few 
tim% w|uai wdi assist to clear it ; 
then havo ready laid out on the table a 
Isige c!i^ towel or cloth ; shake out 
the starched things, lay them on the 
doth, roll it up tightly, and let it 
remain tot t^e or four minutes, when 
the tli^ga;w^be ready to iron. 

,^0 ^ ktde^to iron prqperly reqiii cs 
l5^p*|tdWand experience. Strui 
witinill the ironing utensils 
muitbe obseai^ti^ as, if this is not the 
the voM ironer will not he 
d^twmdfalier look clear and 
^jteiears, 4 ke, After wiping 
l^^oning'tabie, the lamm^r 
phu.^ a coarse doth on Ib 
t mo mmmg*>blanket, wlm 
liroA-ndibari and having 
poit hm irmu are quitw 
^ ^ r%hl kotA, sho 





s&ro iroDuig myianraniHit miw fi meii 
^ daaga^ of acowef* For imitig 
nne things, such as edlam, ouffiij tnua^ 
Ims, andlaces, them is nothktg so deap 
and nice to use ae thobme-^foui the 
bottom being bright, and OOror pmeed 
near the fire, it is alwayi pdfootly 
clean ; it should, however DO Itcfn m 
a place, for &ar of its nmyog. 
GaufrenDg<«tongs or ictms must ^ 
placed in a clear 0te fbr a miottte, thm 
withdrawn, wiped with a coarse rObher, 
and the heat of them tried mt a pfoce 
of paper, as, unless great oaijie is taken, 
these will very soon scorch* 

The skirts of muslin Besses should 
be ironed on a skirt-board covered with 
flannel, and the fronts of shirts oii a 
smaller board, also covered with flannel ; 
this board bemg placed between the 
back and front 

After things are mangled, they should 
also be irond m thefmds and gathers; 
dmner-napkins smoothed over, as also 
table-cloths, pillow-cases> and some* 
times sheets The bands of flannel 
petticoats,.^ and shoulder-straps to 
flannel waistcoats, must also undergo 
the same process. 

IiAVEWDEB-WATHB. 

Pick the lavender-floWers frmn the 
stalks, and to every pound put a iptart 
of water in a cold still over a slow Are. 
Distil very slowly ; and when flnithed, 
clean out the still, put the lavender- 
water back again, and dlstfl it over 
again as slowly as before. This is 
double -distilled lavendm^ water, and 
should be bottled and weE corked till 
required for use. < 

Another , — ^Best English lavender, 4 
drachms ; oil of cloves, | drachm ; 
musk, 5 grains^ best of wine, 
fl ctz. ; wnter, t 02. Mia; oU of 
lavender with 4 little spint 
Odd the mher fogredleiii^ 
ttaod* beiag kept ifeji em 
leak two ^on^^hefl?re H 




_ . good 

tT be BMd* tnr ^ ^ 




a scMQtioiii ol Kpsom salts in large | 
qniintittes. A little brandy>and water ^ 
must be tak^ if the depression of 
strength is veiy groat indeed. Milk, 
whites of and arrowroot are also 
useful. After two or three hours, 
cleanse the stomach and intestines well 
out with two tablespoonfuls of castor- 
oil, and treat the symptoms which 
follow accotding to the rules laid down 
m other poisons. Symptoms when it is 
ta^m into the body slowly Heajlache, 
pain about the navel* loss of appetite 
and flesh, Offensive breath, a blueness of 
the ed^ of the mms ; the belly is 
t^ht, hard, and knotty, and the pulse 
slow and languid. There is also some- 
times a dimcttUyvin swallowing — 
TVeatmentt Crve 5 (jpms of calomel 
and J a grain at opium directl}% m 
ihe form of a ]hU, and ( an os. d* 
Epsom talttt in two hours* and repeat 
iha treatment tmtd the bowels are well 
opened, put the patient into a warm 
badi, and throiiv un a oly^ter of warmish 
water udsm he iim it Fomentations ^ 
of ieam oil qf tuimeittine^ if they can 
be obhMned, be put over tho 


wir 
froi 
the 
tha 
the 

shall touch either the top^ 0 

bottom. Let the whole teSf 
for a short time ; tnetalUe tehS uHn 
soon deposit itself on the i!Siie» and 
along the wire, forming a btweim 
illustration of chemical affod^* 
zinc having a greater affitnCy Ibt^ifhe 
acetic acid, which forms part Of ^ 
sugar of lead, than the lead with udwi 
It IS combined, has united wid& Ih 
snflfered the lead to be deposil^ed. 7^ 
liquid will change to mo aC«|fdnlof 
zinc. The use cu tho nibi||p 
dissolve a white, cloucht 
often formed when sog#r of 
solved m common wa^ OT 
of Itself any impuntC 
also remove the cloumtteSja. ^ 

LBAKAaS ixr IBOV Wte Xh * 

vmegarv Dry tnO wpv WWk ifaHu «ctt 
op ute ermk Itirill 

sooa harden^ and •& 

SiSflttttSSfc'Sh-' “ “ 

stojj^^^eQ with Tim sWw o omy* 
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3UDA8BS* 


A leftse is an instrument in writing, 
by Wnich one person grants to another 
the occupation and use of lands or 
tSietnents for a term of years for a 
consideration, the lessor granting the 
lease, and the lessee accepting it with 
all its conditions. A lessor may grant 
the lease for any term less than his own 
interest-— for instance, one day — other- 
wise the grant will operate as an assign- 
ment, and as the rent is incident to the 
reversion, and the grantor would, in 
that case, have no reversion, he could 
not at law recover his rent. A tenant 
for life in an estate can only grant a 
lease for his own life. A tenant for 
life, having power to grant a lease, 
should grant it only in the terms of the 

S ower, otherwise the lease is void, and 
is estate may be made to pay heavy 
penalties under the covenant, usually 
the only one onerous on the lessor, for 
quiet enjoyment. The pioprietor of a 
freehold— ^hat is, of the possession m 
perpetuity of lands or tenements — may 
grmt a lease for any number of years, 
KMT instance, ten thousand. If it be for 


not more than three years it may be 
either verbal or in writing. If it be in 
writing, it will require to be stamped 
the same as a lease, although it may be 
only in the nature of an agreement ; so 
long as the intention of the paities is 
clearly expressed, and the covenants 
definite, and well understood by each 
party, the agreement is complete, and 
the kw satis^ed. In the case of settled 
estates, where no power, or an ip'.uf* 
ficient power, is contained in a wiU or 
settlement, the Court of Chancery is 
empowered to authorize leases under 
the 19 & 20 Viet. c. 120, and 21 & 22 
Viet. c. 77, as follows ; — 21 years fbr 
agriculture or occupation, 40 years fyr 
water-power, 99 years for buildii^- 
leasee, ^ years for repairing-leases. 

t^es are frequently burdened with 
A ^venant not to underlet without the 
consent of the landlord; this is a 
covenant sometimes very onerous, and 
to be avoided, w^^ere it is possible, by 
a prudent lessee. An underletting to 


Leather. 

mere lodgers or inmates, would not, 
however, work a forfeiture of the lease. 

A lease for any term beyond three 
years, whether an actual lease or an 
agreement for one, must be in the form 
of a deed; that is, it must be ** under 
seal;'* and all assignments and sur- 
rendeis of leases must be in the same 
form, or they are void at law. Thus, 
an agreement made by letter, or by a 
memorandum of agreement, which 
would be binding in most cases, would 
be valueless when it was for a lease, 
unless under hand and seal The last 
statute, 8 & 9 Vict. c. 106, ufider 
which these provisions became neces- 
sary, has led to serious difficulties. 
“The judges," says Loid St, Leonards, 
“feel the difficulty of holding a lease 
in writing, but not by deed, to be alto- 
gether void, and consequently decided, 
that although such a lease is void under 
the statute, yet it so far regulates the 
holding, that it creates a tenancy from 
year to year, tenninable by half a year's 
notice ; and if the tenure endure for the 
term attempted to be created by the 
void lease, the tenant may be evicted 
at the end of the term without any 
notice to quit." An agreement for a 
lease not by deed has been construed 
to be a lease for a term of years, and 
consequently void under the statute; 
“and yet," says Lord St. Leonards, 
“ a court of equity has held that it may 
be specifically enforced as an agree- 
ment upon the terms stated.” The 
law on this point is one of glorious 
uncertainty ; in making any such agree- 
ment, therefore, we should be careful 
to express that it is an agreement, and 
not a lease ; and that it is under seal. 
Neither an agieenent nor a deed need 
be witnessed. I^ a deed be in the 
possession of person who, in the 
common course of business, would be 
entitled to hold it, the law will presume 
it had been scaled and delivered by the 
other, until the contrary had been 
shown. 

LEATHEB. 

We have recently met with a ntost 
valuable prcpaiation for all leather 
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Leather* how to Ornament. 

which is exposed to the influence of 
weather. Boots, shoes, liamess, car- 
riage aprons, engine hose, &c. flee., 
may easily and iileJtpensively be kept 
in good order by the occasional use of 
it We have given it a fair trial, and 
can speak from experience of its effi- 
cacy. It is called Hum’s Universal 
Preservative of Leather, and is manu- 
factured and sold in is. bottles by 
Messrs. G. and D. Hum, Wormwood 
{Street, London.^ 

LBATHSB, HOW TO OBNA- 

HBHT. 

Leather may be gilded or silvered in 
the following manner : — Dust finely- 
powdered resin over the surface of the 
leather ; then lay on the gold or silver 
leaf, and apply (hot) the impression or 
letters you wish to transfer; lastly, 
dust off the loose metal with a cloth. 

LBATHBB, TO WATEBPBOOP^ 

Ingredients: Resin, i oz, ; tallow, 4 
lb. ; Buigundy pitch, 2 oz. ; beeswax, 

1 oz. ; linseed-oii, i pint. — Mode: Mix 
all these well by melting them in a jar 
at the side of the fire, and, stirring 
them while warm,* apply it to the 
leather with a soft brush. Two or 
three dressings will be required to 
produce an effectual waterproof. 

LEBOH-BITES, TO STOP THE 

BLEEBIEG OF. 

A slight pressure with the linger upon 
the leech-bite, which has been covered 
with a piece of lint, or cotton- wool will 
frequently stop the bleeding. If not, 
apply to the orifice a plaster spread on 
lint of I part of yellow wax and two 
parts of olive oil mixed with heat. 

XiEBCBESi TO MAKE TH^piM 

BITE. 

It is often a matter of great trouble 
to' make letehes bite. They h&ve a 
great dislike to certain skins ; others 
they take to immediately. It is always 
desirable to wash •the place with warm 
water, and wipe it dry before applying 


Lemon Pomatum. 

the leeches. Some persons have (bund 
it a good thing to smear the spot with 
a very little blood ; others recommend 
that the leeches should first be steeped 
for a moment or two in weak white wine 
and water, or pressed with a doth that 
has been steeped in wine. « 

LEMON . JUICE, TO KEEP 
FBE8H. 

Lemon-juice is so desirable in cook- 
ery, and also so necessary for many 
medicinal purposes, that a supply of it 
should always be ready at hand. It is 
not possible at all times to procure 
fresh lemons, and sometimes tney are 
very dear. Those yrho study economy 
in housekeeping will buy lemons when 
cheap, and keep them according to the 
directions given, or they will ^tract 
the juice and preserve it by the follow- 
ing recipe : — Take, wlien the fruit is 
plentiful and cheap, any number of 
lemons you may require ; soften them 
well by rolling them under the hand 
upon a table ; then cut them in half, 
and with a pair of wooden lemon- 
nippers squeeze out all the juice into a 
basin ; strain it carefully throughmuslin, 
so as to get rid of all pulp as well as 
pips ; then bottle the clear juice in 
very small phials, clean and perfectly 
dry, and before corking pour about a 
teaspoonful of sweet oil upon the juice 
in each bottle, to exclude all air. To 
prevent waste, the phials should be 
very small, as the juice, though it will 
keep some time corked up, will not 
long continue good after the bottle is . 
opened. When required for n^ the * 
oil must be first removed by dipping 
into it pieces of cotton-wool ^e 
peels of the lemons, after the juice is 
eltractcd, can be boiled in syrup and 
(/ndied. 

IMON POMATUM. 

Ingredients: i lb. of fresh hog’s-lard, 
i lb. of mutton suet, 2 oz. of orange- 
flower water, 2 oz. of rose-water, 2 
drachms of essence of lemon, J drachm 
of musk, J drachm of oil of thyme. 
•^Mode: Beat the# lard well; also 
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Iiomon Syrup. 

clarify the suet ; dissolve them in a 
gentle heat* fmd miK them well to- 
gether. Then well mix the orange- 
flower water and rose-water, and work 
them into the lard, &c. Then mix in 
the other ingredients. 

IiBMON'SYBUP. 

Boil 2 lb. of loaf sugar in x pint of 
water ; when the syrup is clarified, add 
an eqtuil quantity of fresh lemon-juice. 
Mix these together, and let the syiup 
simmer for ten minutes. 

IiEfllONADE. 

Rasp 2 lemons and take the juice of 6; 
add i pint of syrup, and as much water 
as icquired. Strain before using it. 

Another Reape. — Inqyedients * i lb. of 
white sugar, { lb. taitauc acid, 40diops 
of essence of lemon, 3 quaits of watei. 
— Mode: Pour the w'^ater boiling on the 
sugar; when cold, add the tartaiic acid 
and the essence of lemon. Lemonade 
so made will keep foi some time. 

LEMONADE, BOTTLED. 

Dissolve 4 lb. of loaf sugar in i 
uart of water, and boil it ovei a slow 
re ; 2 drachms of acetic acid ; 4 o/. of 
tartaric acid ; when cold, add two-penny- 
worth of essence of lemon. Put onc- 
sixth of the above, into each bottle filled 
with water, and add 30 grains of cai- 
bonate of soda ; cork it immediately, 
and it will be fit for use, 

LEMONADE, EEPBBVESCINO. 

Ingredients: 2 parts of tartaric aeid 
I part of bicarbonate of soda, 4 pai ts of 
pow'derod lump sugar, essence of Icn ^n. 
Mode: The first thiee ingredients may b ' 
mixed together and kept quite dry jbr 
lemonade powders, using about a t\,i- 
spoonful with a little essence of leii^ui 
in half a tumbler of water for a draught, 
or two teaspoonfuls of the mixture may 
bo ptit into a soda-water bottle, and 
Ailed up witli water; care being taken 
tooork the bottle immediately it is filled. 
The essence of lemon in both cases 
^^^Id be mixed with the water before 
it is poured upon'the mixture. 


Lightning. 

LEMONADE FOWDEB8. 

Ingredients: Citric acid, I part; 
flnely powdered whiti^ sugar, 6 parts. 
— Mode: Mix the acid and sugar in 
these proportions and keep them in a 
bottle for use. The quantity to be put 
into a glass of water to make a pleasant 
drink must be regulated by taste. 

LEMONS, TO KEEP. 

Lemons may be kept in water for a 
long timcj but they gradually lose 
flavour. They may also be kept strung 
together, and hung up in a diy airy 
place. They must not touch each other. 
String them with a fine packing needle 
thiough tha mb of the lemon. 

LEMONS, TO PBESEBVE. 

Take some fine lemons, pare the 
yellow imd off very thin, cut out a 
piece of the imd at the blossom end, 
and lemove the pulps and pips. Now 
mb the lemons well all over with fine 
salt, and lay them in cold water, wheie 
they should remain for five or siv days, 
totally immersed. Then boil them in 
new salt and water twenty minutes. 
Next picparo a syrup of one pound of 
loaf sugar to one quart of water, w'ell 
skimmed ; into this put the lemons, 
and boil five or six minutes each for 
four days successively ; then place them 
in a ]ar, and let them stand for six 
weeks, being particular that they are 
completely covered with syrup. After 
the specified time, make a thick fine 
clear 'symp of the best refined sugar and 
water, put tlie lemons into it, and boil 
them gently ten minutes ; set them 
aside, and after twenty hours boil them 
again at short intervals until they look 
plump and dear. Then lay them into 
jars or glasses, and pour the syrup 
o\ er them cold ; cover them with brandy 
paj^cr, and tie bladders or leather 
over all. 

LIOrHTNINO. 

When a per;on has been struck by 
lightning, there is general paleness of 
the whole body, with the exception of the 
part struck, which is oftened blackened, 
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Lune-flower Tea. 

or even scorched ’^Treatment: Same as 
for drowning, It is not, however, of 
much use , for when death takes place 
at all. It IS generally instantaneous 

Another Recipe — ^As soon as any one 
his been struok with lightning, lose no 
time in sending for medical assistance 
Before this can arrive, endeavour to 
restore the patient to consciousness by 
dishing cold waiter over the head and 
fact Administer brandy, apply hot 
flannels wrung out in mustaid and 
water, to the feet, and rub the bick and 
spine with any strong liniment it hind 

lilME-FLOWER TEA, useful in 

Cases of Indigestion, Hysteria, 

&c. • 

Pour a pint of boiling water upon 
I or of hme flow crs m i china tcipot 
I et the infusion stand lo minute , intl 
drink a cupful of it while hot The tei 
may be sweetened w ih sugii or homy 

IiIMB Iisr THE EYE 

Bathe the eyt with a little vincgii and 
water, and carefully icmove any little 
pieces of Jime which may be seen with 
a feather If any hme has got entangled 
in the eyelashes, ciafully cleii it iwiy 
with a bit of soft linen soaked in vine 
gar and water Violent inflammati m 
IS suie to follow, 1 smait puigc mint 
be therefore admin isleied, and m all 
probability a blister must be applied on 
the temple, behind the cai, or nape of 
the neck 

LIME WATER TO MAKE 

To J lb of unslaked hme add ^ pint of 
water, put the hme into an earthen pot, 
and pour a little of the water upon it , 
and as the hme slakes, pour the witc r on 
by little and little, and stir uji w itli a 
«tick 1 he water must be added^\eiy 
slowly, otherwise the lime will fly about 
in all directions, and may break the 
vessel. In* three or four houts«tiine, 
when the slaked lime has sunk to the 
bottom,^ pour the clear fluid off, and 
put it in stoppered bottles^ away from 
the light 


Liniment. 

j:>IME.WATX)B, useiva in Caa^vf 
Acidity and Indigestion. 

Put into a common yellow l^sin oi 
jug, 4 oz of unslaked hme, sprinkle 
with spring watei until it is partially^ 
slaked, then pour 5 or 6 pints of w aler 
upon It Cover the basm dr jug foi an 
hour or two, then pour off all the clear 
liquid into bottles, for use Ihe bottles 
must be well corked or the hme-watei 
will soon lose its viitue A wincglassful 
two or thiee times a day will be found 
beneficial 

LINEH, THE GLOSSING dF. 

Inquiry is frequently made respect 
inr the mole ot putting a gloss on 
hnen collars and shirt fionts, like thit 
on new linen This gloss, oi enimJ 
as it IS sonut mts cillcl, isprodmcd 
m Hilly Ijy fiiUi^n witli a w urn iron, 
an 1 may 1 e j ul on I nc i by almost any 
l)cison 1 lie 1 IK n I j bt. gla/ul receives 
as much sliong staich as U is possible 
to cliaigc It with, then it is dried To 
each pound of slairh a piece of sperm 
or white w u, about the size of i wil 
nut, IS usu illy a Ided \\ hen ready to 
be ironed, the linen is laid upon the 
table and me istened veiy lightly on the 
siiiface with i clean w(t cloth It is 
then none I in the usual way with a 
flat iron, an 1 is icidy for the glossing 
operation 1 oi this pin pose a peculiar 
heavy flat ii ni, jouncled at the bottom, 
as blight a*! a miiror, is used It is 
piessed fiiinly upon the liner and rubbed 
with much fiiee, and this fnctioml 
action puts on the gloss ** Elbow 
grease” is the principal secret connected 
ith the art of glossing linen 

ftlNlMENT, useful for Rheum i 

tism, Face-ache, Stiff-neck, Gliil 

blains. Strains, &c. 

Jn^edients i egg, i pint of vinegar, 

I oz of spirit of turpentine, J oz of spii its 
of wine, i oz of spirits of camphor — 
Mole* Beat up the e^g, pound the 
camphor, and dissolve it in the spirits of 
wme and turpentine, then mix all the 
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Iiixi8eed*mea\ Boultiee. 

ingredients well together; bottle the 
mixture,* and Jt be ready for use* 
After tubbitjg the liniment well in, the 
part sbpidd oe 'covered with a piece of 
flannel ' For rheumatism in the head, 
'rub the liniment on tine back of the 
ne% and behind the ears. Keep the 
bottle closely corked. 

Liniment for Chilblains . — French 
fly, 2 drachms ; soap liniment, i i oz. 
To.be well rubbed in every night and 
morning. 

Linintent for Painful Joints , — Take 
of soap liniment 6 fluid diachms ; tinc- 
ture of aconitCf lo fluid diachms. Mix. 
To be rubbed upon the joints at bed- 
time. 

Liniments . — I. Equal parts of lime- 
water and linseed -oil well mixed to- 
gether. — 2. Compound camphor-lini- 
ment. 

UNSBED-MEAIi «JPOULTICE. 

‘‘Scald your basin, by pouring a 
little hot water into it ; then put a small 
quantity of finely-ground linseed-mcal 
into the basin, pour a little hot water 
on it, and stir it round biiskly until 
you have well incorporated them ; add 
a little more meal and a little more 
water ; then stir it again. Do not let 
any lumps remain in the basin, but ^tir 
the poultice well, and do not be sparing 
of your trouble. What you do next, is 
to take as much of it out of the basin as 
you may require, lay it on a piece of 
soft linen, and let it be about a quarter 
of an inch thick.” — Abernethy, 

IiIETSEED-TEA, useful in oases of 
Coughs, Bronchial Affections, 
Inflammation of the Bladder and 
tfrinary Passages, Ao. 

Ingredientst 2 teaspoonfuls of wholj;. 
linseed, ioz. of liquorice-root, 3 pint^ 
of boiling water, i oz. of coltsfogt-ii 
leaves. — Mode: Wash the linseed iiif 
cold water; when quite clean, put iv 
with the other ingredients, into a china 
teapot, pour the boiling water upon 
them, and leave all by the side of the 
fire for four or five hours. After this, 
strain and drink the infusion while ; 
waim. I 


liip- 8 alve, 

Another Recipe . — ^This drink, useful 
in all asthmatic and pulmonary com- 
plaints, is best made in the following 
manner in any common china teapot. 
To every pint of boiling water used, 4 oz. 
of whole linseed, sifted as clean as pos- , 
s|blc. Let the infusion stand half an 
hour, then pour it off into a battle for 
use. It may be sweetened with sugar 
or honey, or flavoured with orange- 
water. It is very nutritious as well as 
soothing. 

LIPS. 

Good lips are indispensable in the 
general estimate of female loveliness. 
The lips should be fine, smooth, soft, 
and of a ruby tint. Good health alore 
can impart to the lips their peculiar 
beauty ; and the appearance of the lips, 
especially of the under lip, isgeneially 
considered as a strong index of the state 
of the health. Cold Cutting winds will 
often make the lips rough and uncom- 
fortable. A little warm milk-and- 
water is the best and safest remedy for 
this, if the lips are not badly chapped. 
In this latter case, however, it may be 
necessary to apply to some of the emol- 
lient lip -salves, of which we have here 
given lecqjcs. Delicate ladies, who 
value the appeal ance of their lips, will 
never use water either very cold or very 
hot Tepid soft water is far more 
likely to keep the lips comfortable than 
any other; but, as we said before, 
eveiythmg depends upon the state of 
the health. 

LIP-SALVE. 

Ingredients : 4 oz. of fresh beef mar- 
row, 14 oz. of virgin wax, 4 drachm of 
alkanet-root, 4 oz. of gum benjamin, 

4 oz. of storax, 1 golden pippin sliced, 

4 oz. fine white sugar, o or 8 dessert- , 
spoohfuls of claret. — Mode: Boil the 
above in a pipkin until of u good red 
or pink colour ; then skim it off into 
small jilates, or anything shallow, to 
form small cakes. When quite cold, 
remove thefwikes of salve off the plates, 
and fold them separately in white paper. 
This salve will keep wdl, and is excel- 
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Iiiquid BlaBkinff. 

lent !br chapped lips and hands, also for 
blows and bruises, 

A)iother Renpe.^Ingridienis : l oz. 
of oil of sweet almonds, J oz. of white 
wax, 1 oz. of spermaceti, 4 or 5 drops 
of oil of roses, and 4 grains of cochineal. 
— Mode: Warm these before the lire till 
well mixed ; then leave them to cool. 

Another — White and Red. — White 
spermaceti ointment or cerate, i4 oz. ; 
finely-powdered white sugar 4 oz. ; scent, 
a sufficient quantity. Mix. — 2. Red — 
Spermaceti ointment, i oz. ; alkanet- 
root, } drachm. Melt together till suffi- 
ciently coloured ; strain, and when 
considerably cooled, add 2 or 3 drops 
of oil of lavender. 

IiIQTTID BIiACKING. 

Rub well together i lb. of ivory- 
black in fine powder, J lb. of tieacle, 
and 2 oz. of sweets oil. Afterwards add 
I pint of vinegar, and the same quantity 
of beer. 

IiIQlTID BIiTTB. 

Take 4 Ib. of best double oil of vitriol, 
mix I oz. of Spanish indigo pounded 
very fine, and scrape in a little chalk ; 
have an iron pot half full of sand, set 
this on the fire ; when the sand is hot, 
put the bottle in, and let the vitriol, &c., 
boil gently for a quarter of an hour; 
take the whole off the fire, and let it 
stand for twenty-four hours, and then 
bottle it for use. 

LiQXJiD aiiXm. 

In a wide-mouthed bottle dissolve 
8 oz. of best glue in 4 pint of water, 
by setting it in a vessel of water and 
heating it till dissolved ; then add 
slowly, constantly stirring, 24 oz. of 
strong aquafortis (nitric acid). Keep it 
well corked, and it will be ready for 
use. It is a handy and* valuable cofn- 
position, as it does not gelatinize, nor 
undergo putrefaction and fermentation, 
and become •offensivCi and is always 
ready for use. 

LIQUID BOUGE. 

Take equal parts of spirits of wine, 


Lpolcinr*Gla8ne8, 

of white-wine vinegar, and of wkter, 
and mix in rouge powder till |he desired 
colour is obtmned. Apply with a piece 
of soft Ag. ‘ 

LZVEB COMiBLAIirr AND 
SPASMS. 

A verv obliging correspondent re- 
commends the following, from personal 
experience : — Take 4 oz. of dried dan- 
delion-root, I oz. of the best ginger, 
4 oz. of columba-root ; bruise and ^il 
altogether in 3 pints of water till it is 
reduced to a quart ; strain, and take a 
wineglassful evqry four hours. Outcor- 
respondent says it is a “safe and simple 
medicine for both liver-complaint ^d 
spasms.” 

LOCOMOTIVE (an Ameriean 
Drink). 

Ingredients : I •iz. of honey, 2 eggs, 
3 or 4 drops of e;>sence of cloves, a 
small glass of cura9oa, i pint of red 
burgundy. — Mode: Put the honey, the 
yolks of the eggs, essence of cloves, 
and cura9oa into a bowl ; beat them 
well with a whisk, heat the burgundy 
over the fire, and when quite hot whisk 
it also into the bowl; serve hot in 
glasses. 

LOOKING-GLASS, TO CLEAN. 

Remove, with a clamp sponge, fly- 
stains and other soils (the sponge 
may be damped with water or spirits 
of wine). After this dust the surface 
with the finest sifted whiting or powder- 
blue, and polish it with a silk handker- 
chief or soft cloth. Snuff of candle, 
if quite free from grease, is an excel- 
lent polish for looking-glass. 

Remove all fly-stains and 
dii| by breathing on them, and rubbing 
a soft rag ; then tie up some 
rder-blue in a piece of thick flannel, 
with this carefully polish the whole 
ace. 

LOOKING-GLASSES, TO 
8ILVEB. 

Take a sheet of tin-foil, and spread 
it upon a table; then mb mercuiy upon 
it with a hare’s fogt tUl the two metals 
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incoTponte. Lay the plate of glass 
iiMn It, and load it with weights, 
wWh will have the effect of pressing 
out tile excess of mercury that was ap- 
plied to the tm-foil In a few hours 
the thi*foil will adheie to the glass and 
convert itinto a minor About 2 oz 
of mercury are sufficient for covermg 
three square feet of glass. 

LOTION TO PKOMOTB THE 
GBOWTH OF THE HAIB. 

Eau de Cologne, 2 oz \ tincture of 
canthandes, 2 drachms, oil of rose- 
inaiyand oil of lavender, of each 10 
diops. 

liOTIOKTS FOR SPRAINS AND 
BRUISES. 

I Mix a dessert - spoonful of 
Goulaid’s extiact aqd 2 tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar m i pint of water - 2 Mix 
\ oz of sal ammoniac, 2 tablespoonfuK 
of vinegar^ and the same qmntily of 
gm or whisky, m half a pint of watei 

IiOZENOES FOB BAD 
BREATH. 

Gum-catechu, l oz, ; white ^lugar, 2 
oz , orris-powder, i oz Mai c lliem 
into a paste w ith mucilage, and add a 
drop of neroli One 01 two may be 
sucked at pleasure 

LOZENGES FOR A COLD. 

In^edtents I lb of loaf sugar, 3 
oz of Spanish liquorice, i oz of gum 
arable, oil of anise — M^ode Pound 
the sugar, dissolve the liquorice and | 
gum in waim watei ; then mix the in- 
giedients and add a lery little oiL of 
anise Let the mixture be of sua a 
consistency that it may be poiiied Imt 
on a slate or slab and cut into lozena s, 
which may be put on the top of/an 
oven to dry. I 

LUCIFER JCATCHES. 

Take phosphorus, 4 parts; nitre 
to; fine glue, 6; red ochre or red 
lead, 5 ; and smalt, 2 Convert the 
glue, with a little water, by gentle heat, 


Lumbago. 

into a smoodi jelly, put it into a 
shglitly warm porcelain mortar to 
liquefy ; rub the phosphorus down 
through this gelatine at a temperature 
of about 140 or 150 deg Fahr , add 
the nitre, then the red powdei, and 
lastly the smalt, till the whole forms a 
uniform paste — 2 To make wntmg- 
aper matches, which bum with a 
right flame, and diffuse an agreeable 
odour, moisten each side of the paper 
with tincture of benzoin, dry it, cut it 
into slips, and smear one of their ends 
With a little of the above paste by 
means of a hair-pencil On rubbing 
the said end aftei it is dry against a 
rough surface, the paper w ill take fire, 
without the intervention of sulphur — 
3 lo make lucifei matches that act 
without sulphur, melt m aflat bottomed 
tin pan as much white wax as will 
stand one tenth of ag inch deep , take 
a Inindle of wooden matches free from 
It sin, rub their ends against a red hot 
non plate till the wood is slightly 
dialled, dip them now, separately, 
into the above viscid paste When 
diy, they will kindle rapidly by friction, 

LUMBAGO. « 

A “new and successful mode” of 
ti eating lumbago, advocated by Di 
Day, IS a form of counter irritation, 
said to have been introduced into this 
country by the late Sir Anthony Car- 
lisle, and which consists in the mstan 
tancous application of aflat iron button, 
gently healed in a spirit-lamp, to the 
skin Dr C orrigan published about 
three years ago, an account of some 
cases very successfully treated by nearly 
imdar means Dr Corrigan’s plan 
was, however, to touch the surface of 
the part affected, at intervals of half an 
1 ^ h, as lightly and rapidly as possible 
Dr Day has found greater advantages 
to result from drawing the flat surface 
of /he heated button lightly over the 
affected part, so as to act on a greater 
extent oi surface The doctor speaks 
so enthusiastically qf the benefit to be 
derived fioin this piactice, that it is 
evidently highly deserving attention 
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Liunbogo* 

IiTfaCBAOO, BMBBOCATION 
VOB. 

Iftgredtents * 4 oz. of the i^ongest 
camphorated spirit, i oz. spirit of tur* 
pentine, f raw egg, \ pint of best vine* 
gar.— WeU mix these ingre- 
dients. and keep them in a bottle 
close)/ corked. Rub the part affected 
three or four times a day with this 
embrocation. 

MACASSAB OIL FOB THB 
HAIB. 

Jtj^edtenis i pint of castor oil, i 
oz, of alkanet root, 3 grains of musk, 
20 chops of oil of cloves, 2qdiops of oil 
of bergamot — Mode Put the castoi oil 
into a tin saucepan or pipkin over the 
fire, and when it is quite waim stir in 
the alkanet root Ici it stand five or 
ten minntcs, then striiii it, and leave 
it to cool When quite cold, mix m 
the scents , bottle and coik it for use 

MAGENTA DYE. 

This beautiful dye forbonnet ribbons, 
small handktichieis, \c , may be used 
in the following maiyiei — The iibbon 
must be white and perfectly clean, and 
must, previously to making use of the 
dye, be washed in stiong soap and 
water, and afterwards rinsed in plain 
hot M^ater 1 hen take a qu ii t of nearly 
boding water, pour into it a few drops 
of the Magenta dye , stii it well during 
the time of dyeing. This will pioduce 
a beautiful colour The Magent \ dye 
may be had at Mr. Barnes’s, drysaltei, 
Long Acre, or at any respectable 
chemist’s. 

MAGNESIA. 

Carbonate of magnesia is a safe 
aperient for little children. It keeps 
well m a corked bottle. A teaspoonful 
may be given m a little warm milk 
Magnesia will not dissolve pro^rly 
unless it is put on the top of the liquid, 
and allowed to fall through it In this 
way it becomes quite smooth when 
mixed. 


Mahogany Staimo«t. 

MAHOGANY POLISH. 

Ingredunts : i lb. of beeswax, I oz. 
of colophony, 2 oz, of oil of turphntinc 
— Mode Cut the wax into thin pieces, 
pound the colophony, and melt thwin 
together m a pipkm; then warm the 
mi of turpentine, and stu it gradually 
into the pipkin. When thoroughly 
mixed, the polish may be put mto a 
jar and tied over till required. It 
should be well rubbed into the maho 
gaiiy by means of a smooth piece of 
woollen cloth This is an excellent 
pobsh for general fuinituie, but not the 
best for the lops of dining tables. { 6 a 
Mahogany lables, to polish ) 

MAHOGANY, TO GIVE A BIOH 
COLOUK TO. 

Ift^ruiunh i ] mt of cold-drawn 
lin^ccd oil, 4 pLynvwoith of alkanet 
i >ot, and 2 pcnnjwoi h )f lose pink — 
!/>/ J’ut tlusf mgndients mto an 
ea then baun, stir tlicm well, and 
It ve them one night , then, having 
wished the fuiniUiie peifectly clean 
with vinegar, and removed all stains, 
coNcr iL lightly with the above, on a 
soft rag Leave it for some houis, 
then polish off with linen cloths. 

MAHOGANY, TO BEMOVE 
STAINS PROM. 

Ju^ I tdujiis 6 parts of -^pii its of salts, 

I part of salts of lemon — Mode * Mix 
them and keep them in a bottle, corked 
When requiicd for use, diop a little of 
the mixture on the st uns, and rub them 
until they disappear. 

MAHOGANY STAINING FOB 
DEAL OB OTHER WOOD. 
^n^idienls 2 lb of boiled oil, 3 01 
orfalkanet root, 2 oz of resin, 2 oz of 
•swax — Mode • Make the oil quite 
hej, set it by the side of the fire for 
five or SIX hours, and stir the alkanet 
well into it ; then pound the resin, 
and cut the beeswax into small pieces, 
and stir them in Rub this staining 
well into the wood with a painter’s 
brush, and, when dry, varnish it 01 
polish. 
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lUtohoganr Staioine. 

MAHOOAinr STAIITIirO. 

Ingredunts: i lb. of logwood, 4 
quarts^of water, a double handful of 
.walnutopecls, 1 pint of best vinegar. — 
Mttde: Well boil the logwood and 
waltlut-peels ; strain the li.quid, and 
add the vinegar while hot. It must be 
used boiling Tiot, and finished off with 
a graining-brush. 

MAHOGANY TABLES, TO 
POLISH. 

Ingredimtsi i lb. of best white curd 
soap, X pint of water, ^ J lb. of white 
wax, 3 oz. of common beeswax. — 
l\hdei Cut the soap very fine, j^ut it 
into the water in a pipkin, and hold it 
over the fire till dissolved ; then add 
the wax and beeswax cut into very 
.small pieces. When the whole is well 
incorporated, the^poVsh is fit for use. 
Clean well the surface of the table, 
then dip a piece of flannel in the 
varnish while wann, and rub the table 
all over with it ; leave it for a quarter 
of an hour, then rub it with a furniture- 
brush in all directions, and afterwards 
polish it with another piece of clean 
flannel. This will produce a beautiful 
glassy surface. 

MAHOGANY VAENISH. 

In^edimts : 32 parts of dark gum- 
animj, 100 parts of dark boiled or 
linseed-oil, i part of litharge, i paH: of 
sugar of lead, 175 parts of spirit of 
tnrpentinQ. Mode : Boil the gum- 
animi, litharge, and sugar of lead in 
the linseed-uil, and stir them till di;> 
solved. When nearly cold, mix in the 
turpentine. This varnish is very use&il 
to improve the appearance of coi 
deal wardrobes and other furniture. 

MAI3>-OP-rALli«WOBK. DUTl 
OP THE. 

The general servant, or niaid-of-all- 
wotk, is perhaps the only one of her 
cUss deserving of commiseration; her 
life is ^ solitary one, and, in sonie places, 
her work is pever done. She is also 
subject to rougher treatment than either 
the house or kitchen-maid, especially in 
her earlier career ; she starts In life pro- 


Maid-of-aU-Work. 

bably a girl of thirteen, with some small 
tradesman's wife as hler mistress, just a 
step above her in the social scale ; and 
allhough the class contains among them 
many excellent, kind-hearted women, it 
also contains some very rough speci-^ 
mens of the feminine gender, and to* 
some of these it occasionally falls to 
give ourmaid-of-all-work her first lessons 
in her multifarious occupations; the 
mistress’s commands are the measure 
of the maid-of-all-work*s duties. By the 
time she has become a tolerable servant, 
she is probably engaged in some re- 
spectable tradesman's house, where she 
has to rise with the lark, for she has 
to do in her own person all the work 
which in larger establishments is per- 
formed by cook, kitchen-maid, and 
housemaid, and occasionally the part 
of a footman’s duty, which consists in 
carrying messages. 

The general servant’s duties com- 
mence by opening the shutters and 
windows (if the weather permits) of all 
the lower apartments in tne house ; she 
should then brush up her kitchen-range, 
light the fire, clear away the ashes, 
clean the hearth, and polish with a 
leather the bright parts of the range, 
doing all as rapidly and as vigorously 
as possible, that no more time be 
wasted than is necessary. After put- 
ting on the kettle, she should then 
proceed to the dining-room or parlour 
to get it in order for breakfast She 
should first roll up the rug, take up the 
fender, shake and fold up the table- 
cloth, then sweep the room, carrying the 
dirt towards the fireplace ; a coarse 
cloth should then be laid down over 
the carpet, and she should proceed to 
clean the grate, having all her utensils 
close to her. When the grate is 
finished, the ashes cleared away, the 
hearth cleaned, and the fender put back 
in its place, she must dust the furniture, 
not omitting the legs of the tables and 
chains; and if there are any ornaments 
or things on the sideboard, she must 
not dust round them,' but them up 
on to another place, dust well where 
they have been standing; and then 
replace the things. Nothing annoys a 
particular mistress so much fts to nud| 
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when she ccnnts down^stairs, different 
articles of jfumitttre looking as if they 
had never been dusted. If the servant 
is at all methodical, and gets into a 
habit of doin^ a room in a certain way, 
she will scarcely ever leave her duties 
neglected. After the rug is put down, 
the tablecloth arranged, and everything 
in order, she should lay the cloth for 
breakfast^ and then shut the dining- 
room door. 

The hall must now be swept, the 
mats shaken, the door-step cleaned, 
and any brass knockers or handles 
polished up with the leather. If the 
family brealefast very early, the tidying 
of the hall must then be deferred till 
after that meal After cleaning the 
boots that are absolutely required, the 
servant should now wash her hands 
and face, put on a clean white apron, 
and be ready for her mistress when she 
comes down-stairs. In families where 



Blaching^Rtmh Box, 


there is much work to do before break- 
fast, the master of the house frequently 
has two pairs of boots in wear, so that 
they may be properly cleaned when 
the servant has more time to do .them, 
in the daytime. This arrangement is, 
perhaps, scarcely necessary in the sum- 
mer-tune, when there are no grates to 
clean every morning; but in the dark 
days of winter it is only kind and 
thoughtful to lighten a servant-of-all- 
worl^s duties as much as possible. 

She will 'now carry the urn into dt he 
dining-room, where her misstress will 
make the tea or coffee, and sometimes 
will boil the<eggs, to ensure them being 
done to her liking. In the mean time 
the serv^t cooks, if required, the 
bacon, kidneys, .. fish, &c. if cold 
meat is to be served, she must alwa3rs 
send it to table on a clean dish, and 


nicely garnished with tufts of parsley, 
if this is obtainablCi^ 

*After she l^as had her own breakfast, 
and whilst the family are finishing theirs, 
she should go up-stairs into the bedrooins, * 
open all the windows, strip t^e clothes 
off the beds, and leave them to air 
whilst she is clearing away the break- 
fast things. She should then take up 
the crumbs in a dust-pan from under the 
table, put the chairs in their places, and 
sweep up the hearth. 

The breakfast thin^ washed up, the 
kitchen should be tidied, so that it may 
be neat when -her mistress comes in 
to give the orders for the day : after 
receiving these orders, the servant 
should go up-stairs again, with a jug of 
boiling water, the slop-pail, and two 
cloths. After emptying the slops, and 
scalding the vessels with the boiling 
water, and wiping them thoroughly 
dry, she should wipe the top of the 
wash-table and arrange it all in order. 
She then proceeds to make the beds, 
in which occupation she is generally 
assisted by the mistress, or, if she have 
any daughters, by one of them. Before 
commencing to make the bed, the ser- 
vant should put on a large bed-apron, 
kept for this purpose only, which should 
be made very wide, to button round the 
waist and meet behind, while it should 
be made as long as the dress. By 
adopting this plan, the blacks and diit 
on servants’ dresses (which at times it 
is impossible to help) will not rub off 
on to the bed-clothes, mattresses, and 
bed furniture. When the beds are 
made, the looms should be dusted, the 
stairs lightly swept down, hall furni- 
titfe, closets, &c., dusted. The lady 
oiithe house, when there is but one 
sewant kept, frequently takes charge 
oYthe dravving-room herself, that is to 
sa\% dusting it ; the servant sweeping, 
ck^aning windows, looking-glasses, 
grates, and rough work of that soit. 
If there are many ornaments and knick- 
knacks about tlie room, it is certainly 
better for the mistress to dust these 
herself, as a maid-of-all- work’s hands 
are not always in a condition to handle 
delicate ornaments. 
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Now she lias gcaie the rounds of the 
house and seen that all is in order, the 
servant goes to her kitchen to see about 
th^ cooking of the dinner, in which 
e very often her mistress will assist her. 
She should put on a coarse apron with 
a bib to do dirty work in, which 
may be easily replaced by a white one if 
reouired. 

Half an hour before dinner is ready, 
she should lay the cloth, that every- 
thing may be ^i\ readiness when she 
is dishing up the dinner, and take all 
into the dining-room that is likely to 
be required, in the way of knives, forks, 
saloons, bread, salt, water, &c. &c. By 
exbrcismg a little forethought, much 
confusion and tiouble may be saved 
both to mistress and servant, by get- 
ting everything ready for the dinner in 
good time. 

After taking in the dinner, when 
every one is seated, she removes the 
covei*s, hands the plates round, and 
pours out the beer; and should be 
careful to hand everything on the left 
side of the person she is waiting on. 

We need scarcely say that a maid-of- 
albwork cannot stay in the dining-room 
during the whole of dinner-time, as 
she must dish up her pudding, or what- 
ever is served after the first cour'.e. 
When she secs every one helped, slie 
should leave the room to make her pre- 


knife-cleaner is very great) and its per- 
formance of the wont is very satisfac- 
tory. Small and lame machines are 
manufactured, some citing only four 
knives, whilst others clean as many as 
twelve at once. Nothing can be m^e 
simple than the process of machine 
knite-cleaning ; and although, in a very 



Knife-cleaning Machine. 


limited household, the substitution of 
the machine for the board may not be 
ncce^saly, yet we should advise all 
housekeepeis, to whom the outlay is 
not a diiliculty, to avail themselves of 
the services of a fnachina We have 
already spoken of its management in 
the “ Dulles of the Footman.’* 

When the servant is dressed, she takes 
in the tea, and after tea turns down the 
beds, secs that the water-jugs and 
bottles aie full, closes the windows, and 
draws down the blinds. If the weather 


paratioiis for the next course ; and any- 
thing that is required, such as biead, &c., 
people may assist themselves to, in the 
absence of the servant. 

When the dinner things are cleared 
away, the servant should sweep up 
the crumbs in the dining-room, sweep 
the heartJi, and lightly dust the furm- 
ture, then sit down to her own dinne/ 

After this, she washes up and pits 
away the dinner things, sweeps 
kitchen, dusts and tidies it, and p«s 
on the kettle for tea. She should nofv, 
before dressing herself for the afternoon, 
clean her knives, boots and shoes, and 
do any other dirty work in the scullery 
thaf nsny be necessary. Knife-cleaning 
mai^bines are rapidly taking the place, 
in mo^ hou^holds, of the old knife- 
board* The saving of labour by the 


is veiy waim, these are usually left 
open until the last thing at night, to 
cool the looms. 

Fliq routine of a general servant^ 
duties depends upon the kind of situa- 
te m she occupies ; Init a systematic 
m\id-of-all-woi'k should so contrive to 
di\ idc her work, that every clay in the 
wcuk may have its proper share. By 
this means she is able to keep the house 
clean with less fatigue to herself than 
if she left all the cleaning to do at the 
end oi the week, Supposing there are 
five bedrooms in the house, two sitting- 
rooms, kitchen, scullery, and the usual 
domestic offices;— » On Monday she 
should thoroughly clean the drawing- 
room ; on Tuesday* two of the bed- 
rooms ; on Wednesday, two more ; oii^ 
Thursday, the other bedroom 
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stairs ; on Friday morning she should 
sweep the dining-room very thoroughly, 
clean the hall^ and in the afternoon her 
kitchen tins and bright utensils. By 
arranging her work in this manner, no 
undue proportion will fall to Saturday’s 
share, and she will then have this day 
for cleaning plate, cleaning her kitchen, 
and arranging everything in nice order. 
Tile regular work must, of course, be 
pel formed in the usual manner, as we 
Iiave endeavoured to describe. 

Before retiring to bed, she will do 
well to clean up glasses, plates, &c. 
which have been used for the evening 
meal, and prepare for her morning’s 
w ork by placing her woorl nc^r the fire, 
on the hob, to diy, taking care there 
IS no danger of it igniting, befoic she 
leaves the kitchen for the night. Befoie 
retiring she will have to lock and bolt 
the doors, unless the master undertakes 
this office himself. 

If the washing, or even a portion of 
it, is done at home, it will be impossible 
for the makl-of-all-work to do her 
liousehold duties thoroughly dining 
the time it is about, unless she have 
some assistance. Usu'ill)% if all the 
cashing is done at hSme, the mistiess 
hues some one to assist at the wash- 
tub, and sees to little matteis herself, 
in the way of dusting, clearing away 
breakfast things, folding, st irching, 
and ironing the fine things. With a 
little management much can be accom- 
jilished, provided the mistress be inclus- 
tuous, energetic, and willing to -lend 
a helping hand. Let washing-week be 
not the excuse for having e^cly thing 
in a muddle; and although “things” 
cannot be cleaned so thoroughly, and so 
much lime spent upon them, as ordi- 
narily, yet the house may be kept tidy 
.and clear from litter without a great 
deal Of exertion either on the part •of 
the mistress or servant. We will con- 
clude our remarks with an extract fiom 
an admirably - written book, cabled 
“ Home Truths for Home Peace.” The 
authoress, says with respect to the great 
wash — ** Amongsf all the occasions 
in which it is most difficult and glo- 
rious to keep muddle out of a family, 


Malt. 

*the great wash ’stands pre-emment ; 
and as very little money t$ now s^vtd 
by naving eviiythmg done at 
many ladies, with the option of ttdiing 
another servant br putting out the chie^ 
part of the washing, have {hankfully 
adopted the latter course.*^ She goes 
onto say— “When a gentleman who 
dines at home can’t bear Wasbi^ in the 
house, but gladly pays for its beii^ 
done elsewhere, the lady should grate- 
fully submit to his wishes, and put out 
anything in her whole establishment 
rather than put out a good and genmus 
husband.” 

A bustling and active girl will always 
find time to do a little needlework for 
herself, if she lives with consistent and 
leasonable people. In the 'summer 
evenings she should manage to sit down 
for two 01 thiec ho^*^, and for a short 
time in the afternoon in leisure days. 
A gencial servant’s duties are so multi- 
faiious, that unless she be quick and 
actuc she will not be able to accom- 
plish this. To discharge these various 
duties properly is a difficult task, and 
sometimes a thankless office; but it 
must be remembered that a good maid- 
of-all-work will make a good servant 
in any capacity, and may be safely taken 
not only without fear of failure, but with 
e\ciy probability of giving satisfaction 
to her cmidoyer. 

MALT. 

Put about five quarts of good barley, 
newly threshed, , into a stone trough 
full of water, and let it steep till tho 
water be of a bright reddish colour, 
which will be in about three days, more 
orfess, according to the season of the 
yerj, or the temperature of the weather, 
or moisture or dryness, smallness or 
laiVcness of the grain. In summer, 
maT never makes well ; in winter, it 
lequircs longer steeping than in spring 
or autumn. It may be known when 
steeped enough by other marks besides 
the colour of the water ; as by the ex- 
cessive swelling of the grain, if it be 
over-steeped, by too much softness. 
When sufficiently steeped, take it out ' 
of the trough, and lay it in heaps to let 
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the water drain from it ; then, after two 
or three hours, turn it over with a scoop, 
and^lay it in a new heap, twenty or 
twenty<»four inches deep. This is called 
Hhe coming heap, in the right manage- 
ment of ^kh lies the principal skill. 
In this heaj^t may lie forty hours, more 
or less, according to the before-men- 
tioned qu^ities of the grain, &c., before 
it oome to the right temper of malt. 
While it lies, it must be caiefuljy looked 
to after the first fifteen or sixteen 
hours; for about that time the giains 
begin to put forth roots, which, 
when they have equally and fully 
done, the malt must, within an hour 
after, be turned over with a scoop; 
otherwise the grains will begin Lo ])iit 
forth the blade and spire also, which 
must by all means be prevented. If all 
the malt does not come equally, but that 
which lies in the middle, being warmest, 
comes the soonest, tlie whole must 
be turned, so that what was outermost 
maybe inmost ; and thus it is managed 
till it is all alike. As soon as the malt 
is sufficiently come, turn it over and 
spread it to a depth not exceeding five 
or six inches ; and by the time it is all 
spread out, begin and turn it over three 
or four times. Afterwards turn it in 
like manner once in four or five hours, 
making the heap deeper by degrees, 
and continuing to do so for the space of 
forty-eight hours at least. This cools, 
dries, and deadens the grain, so that it 
becomes mellow, melts easily in brew- 
ing, and separates . entirely from the 
husk. Then throw up the malt into a 
heap, as high as possible, where let it 
lie till it ^ows as hot as the hand can 
bear it, wbich usually happens in ab^ut 
thirty hours. This perfects the swjet- 
ness and mellowness of the malt. Auer 
being enough heated, throw it abilhd 
to cool, and turn it over again aboufsix 
hours after ; and then lay it on a kiln 
with hair-cloth or wire spread under it. 
After one fire, which must last twenty* 
four hours, give another more slow, and 
after^ds, if needed, a third : for if 
the imt be not thoroughly dried, it 
eahiiot be well ground, neither can it 
dissolve well in the brewing ; but the 


Marble, to Clean. 

ale it makes will be red, bitter, and 
unfit for keeping. 

HALT, TO LETliCT FBAUD ZM 
(Cobbett’B 

Throw a handful of malt into a vessel • 
of water : the well-malted grains will 
float, and the unmalted barley sink ; 
those grains that are insufficiently malted 
will float about the middle. 

MALVINE, an Agreeable and Ele- 
gant Cosmetio, perfectly harmless 
and very effectual in rendering 
the skin soft and delicate. 

Ingredients: 4 oz. of * marsh-mallow 
root, 2oz.f)f the purest starch, 3 drachms 
of orris-root, and 20 drops of essence of 
jasmine. — Mode: Reduce to the finest 
powder the marsh-mallow root, starch, 
and orris-root ; mix them well together, 
and sift them through fine muslin, and 
then add the scent. Apply with a puff. 

MAIfUSORIPTS, WHEN AL- 
MOST ILLEGIBLE, TO BE- 
NOVATB. 

Wash them lightly and carefully with 
a very weak solution of forro-cyanide of 
potash in clean water. 

MARBLE, TO OLBAKT- 

Ingredients : 2 parts of common soda, 

I pari of pumice-stone, r part of finely- 
powdered chalk, — Mode: Sift these 
through a fine sieve, and mix them to- 
gether with water into a thin paste; 
lub the marble well over with this; 
wash it with clean soap and-water— all 
stains vill disappear,* and the marble 
look like new. 

Another Recipe . — Mix with J pint of 
sodp-lees, 4 gill of turpentine, sufficient 
pipeclay and bullocks^ gall to make the 

hole into rather a thick paste. Apply 
it to the marble with a soft bmsh, aifd 
after a day or two, when quite dry, rub 
it off with a soft rag. Apply this a 
second or third time, till the marble is 
quite clean. 

Another.-^l/hke a smooth paste with 
finely-powdered pumice-stone and ver- 
juice, smear it all over the marble, and 
leave it to dry; when quite dry, wash 
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it off with dean water, and polish the 
surface with a soft rag. 

>Make a smooth paste of 
finely-powdered pipeclay mixM with 
i pint of ox-^1, % pint of strong soap- 
suds^ and i gilt of turpentine ; lay this 
all over the surface with a brush, and 
leave it for two days. When wiped off, 
the marble wUl be bright and clean ; if 
not, repeat the process. 

SIABBLB, TO BEMOVB IBON 
STAIirs FBOM. 

Mixiwell together an equal quantity 
of lemon-juice and spirit ot vitriol ; wet 
the stains with the mixture, and after a 
few minutes rub with a sof[ doth till 
the marble is quite clean. 

MABIGOLDS. 

The flowers and also the leaves of all 
the common marigolds may be made 
very useful in cookery. When dried 
and reduced to powder, they will impart 
a delicate and most agreeable flavour to 
soups, &c. They can be kept in a dried 
state for use as sweet-herbs. 

MABKCNCMNK. 

Found caustic in a ^lass mortar, and 
dissolve it in double its weight of water. 
This is the ink, which should be kept in 
a closely-stopped bottle. Before using 
it, saturate the part to be written upon 
with a liquid made of i drachm of salt 
of tartar and oz. of water, and dry 
it. This is a very old-fashioned plan* 
of marking linen ; but it is far /nore 
permanent than the modern methods 
under one operation. 

A lother Recipe , — The juice of sloes 
rtud gum-arabic, in the proportion of 
1 oz. of the latter to i pint of the former, 
make a very cheap and durable marking 
ink. • 

Another ified), — Ingredients: ^ #z. 
of vermilion, i drachm of salts of 
steel, linseed-oil ; levigate the vermi- 
lion and salt$ of steel with linseed-oil 
to the consistence required. This ink 
may be used with a pen or brush, 

MATTING, TO CXiBAN. 

Kush matting, and what 'is called 


Mead. 

India matting, should be washed but 
seldom. When washing is ncccssaiy, 
use a little salt and clean soft water. 
The salt will prevent the matting from 
turning yellow. Do not use soap^ 
which will soon spoil the ^Ipur, 

MBAB. 

Ingredients for a six-gallon cask: 
24 lb. of honey, i oz. of hops, and } oz. 
of coriander-seed, the rinds of 3 or 4 
oranges and lemons, i pint of brandy, 
and 6 gallons of water. — Mode: Set the 
water to boil ; when quite hot, work in 
the honey, and let it boil half an hour. 
While boiling, sew up the hops in^ 
muslin bag, and the coriander-seed, 
with the orange and lemon-peels, in 
another muslin bag, and put tnem into 
the liquor. Take off the scum as it 
rises, let the liquor stand twenty-four 
hours, then put it* into the cask with 
the brandy ; put tlic bung in lightly till 
fermentation is over, then bung the cask 
down quite close. It will be ready for 
use in nine or ten months ; but if 
kept for a longer period it will be more 
mellowed, and the sweetness will go 
off. When the cask is once tapped, 
the whole should be bottled, as it does 
not keep well on draught. 

MBAD, SPABKLING, VBBY 
SUPEBIOB. 

Ingredients : 14 lb. of honey, 3 
eggs, a small bunch of marjoram, the 
same of balm, and the same of sweet- 
brier, ^ 07 . of cinnamon, i *b2. of 
clove, 4 oz. of bniised ginger, j pint of 
yeast, a bottle of white hermitage or 
moselle, 6 gallons of water. — Mode: 

the water to boil ; when quite hot, 
stiJ'in the honey, and then immediately 
they 3 eggs, slightly beaten up. Put 
th<^' herbs together into a muslin bag, 
an<^ the spices into another bag, and 
when the liqqor with the honey and 
eggs has boiled half an hour, put in 
these two bags with their contents, and 
boil again for a quarter of an hour. 
After this pour out the liquor into an 
open tub to cool, take out the^bags, 
and set it to '\york in the usual way by 
spreading the yeast on pieces of toasted 

Q 
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bread and floating them on the surface. 
After being Idl 24 hours, the toasts 
must Be removed, and the liquor put 
mto the cask. Now add the moselle 
or hermitage ; when fermentation has 
ceased, buhg the cask closely After a 
month hottle it, and wiie down the 
cotks. 

The Custom of having certain fixed 
hours for meals is a very wise one. It 
Would he as injurious to health as it 
would be subversive of ev( rything like 
order in a household, were people to 
eah-and drink, as some say they should, 
only when they are hungry and thirsty 
We are so much the creitures of habit, 
that we ccn easily confine our hunger 
and thirst to piopei times Ihose who 
accustom themselves to take food at a 
certam hour in the day will always, 
while in good health, feel hungiy as 
that houi comes round Indeed it not 
unfrequently has been found that the 
stomach will only work at those houis 
to which it has been accustomed, ind 
that much inconvenience has icsulted 
from a change m the hour of taking a 
meal, more especially dinner, which, 
with most persons, is the chief meal of 
the day. 

MEASXiSS. 

This much-dreaded disease, winch 
forms the next subject m our senes of 
inflmtine diseases, and which entails 
more oil the health of childhood 

thin other description of physical 

suffering to which that age of life is 
subje^, may be considered more an 
aflbcticiti of the venous circulation^ 
teUdingtbgenerai and local congestior, 
attended with a diseased conmtion 
the blodd, than either as a fever or af 
inflauiimatton ; and though genenllf 
cla^d before 6r after scarlet fever, it 
IS, in its pathology and treatment, irre- 
s^iiscitlve of its aftet-consequences, as 
diTOUft oppbsife Us one disease can 
w^l iffom another. 

As^liacisf persons are aware, measles 
are ^aractenzed by a running 
eye**, and great oppres- 
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Sion of breathing ; so, in the mode of 
treatment, two objects are to be held 
especially in view ; first, to unload the 
congested state of the lungs, — the cause 
of the oppressed breathing ; and, 
secondly, to act vigorously, both duiing 
the disease and afterwards, on the 
bowels At the same time it cannot 
be too strongly borne in mind, that 
though the patient m measles should on 
no account be kept unduly hot, moie 
caie thin in most infantine complaints 
should be taken to guard the body 
fiom cold^ 01 any abrupt changes of 
temperature. With these special ob- 
servations, we shall piocced to gne a 
dcsciiption of the disease, as recog- 
nized by Us usual — 

Symptoms^ which commence with 
cold chills and flushes, lassitude, 
heaviness, pam m the head, and drow- 
siness, cough, hoarseness, and extienie 
difficulty of bieathing, frequent sneez 
mg, dcfluction 01 running at the e>es 
and nose, nausea, sometimes vomiting, 
thiist, a fuircd tongue, the pulse 
throughout is quick, and sometimes 
full and soft, at olhcis hard and small, 
with other indiciUoiis of an mflamma- 
toiy niture 

On the third diy, small red points 
mike then appearance, first on the face 
and neck, gradually extending over the 
upper and lower pait of the body. On 
the fifth clay, the vivid red of the 
Cl uption ch inges into a brownish hue, 
ind, m two or thiee days more, the 
rash entirely disappeais, leaving a 
loose powdery desquamation on the 
ikin, which mbs off like dandriff At 
ills stage of the disease a diarrbaa 
iicquently comes on, which, being what 

called “critical,” should never be 
checked, unless seriously severe 
Mcasl<ej> sometimes assume a typhoid 
01 nralignant chaiactcr, m which form 
the symptoms arc all gieatly exa^e-* 
rated, and the case from the first be- 
comeS» both doubtful and dangerous. 

In this condition the eruption comes 
out sooner, and only lu patches ; and 
often, after showmg for a few hours, 
suddenly recedes, piesentitig, instead 
of the usual floiid ^d, a dark purple 
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or blackish hue; a dark brown fur 
forms on the gums and mouth, the 
breathing becomes laborious, delirium 
supervenes, ahd, if Unrelieved, is fol- 
lowed by coma ; a fetid diarrhoea takes 
place, and the patient sinks under the 
congested state of the lungs and the 
oppressed functions of the brain. 

The unfavourable symptoms in 
measles are a high degree of fever, the 
excessive heat and dryness of the skin, 
hurried and short breathing, and a 
particularly hard pulse. The after- 
conse(Juences of measles are, croup, 
bronchitis, mesenteric disease, abscesses 
behind the ear, ophthalmia, and glan- 
dular swellings in other jftirts ot the 
body. 

Treatment . — In the fiist place, the 
patient should be kept in a cool room, 
the temperature of which mud be re- 
gulated to suit the child’s feelings 
of comfort, and the diet adapted to 
the strictest principles of abstinence. 
When the inflammatory symptoms are 
severe, bleeding, in some form, is often 
necessary, though, when adopted, it 
must be in first stage oi the disease ; 

and, if the lungs are, the apprehended 
seat of the inflammation, two or more 
leeches, .according to the age and 
strength of the patient, must be ap- 
plied to the upper part of the chest, 
followed by a small blister ; ot the 
blister may be substituted for the 
leeches, the attendant bearing in mind, 
that the benefit effected by the blister 
can always be considerably augmented 
by plunging the feet into very hot water 
about a couple of houis after applying 
the blister, and keeping them there for 
about two minutes. And let it further 
be remembered, that this immersion of 
the feet in hot water may be adopted 
at any time or stage of the dise^e; 
apd that, whenever the head or lungs 
are oppressed, relief will always accrue 
from its sudden and brief employii\pnt. 
When the symptoms cghimence with 
much shivering, and the skin early 
assumes a hot, dry character, the ap- 
pearance of the rash will be facilitated, 
and all the other symptoiiis rendered 
iniider, if the patient is put into a warm 
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bath, and kept in the water for about 
three minutes. Or, where that^ not 
convenient, the following process, 
which will answer quite as well, can 1;^ 
substituted : —Stand the child, naked, 
ill a tub, dnd, liaving firft prepared 
several jugs of sufficiently warm water, 
empty them, in quick succession, over 
the patient’s shoulders and body j im- 
mediately wrap in a hot blanket, and 
put the child to bed till it rouses from 
the sleep that always follows the effu- 
sion or bdth. This agent, by lowering 
the temperature of the skin, and open- 
ing the pores, producing a natural per- 
spiration, and unloading the congested 
state of the lungs, in most cases does 
away entirely with the necessity both 
for leeches and a blister. Whether 
any of these external means have been 
employed or not, •the first internal re- 
medies should commence with a scries 
of aperient powders and a saline mix- 
tuie, as prescribed in the following 
formularies ; at the same time, as a 
beverage to quench the thirst, let a 
quantity of barley-water be made, 
slightly acidulated by the juice of an 
orange, and partially sweetened by some 
sugai candy ; and of this, when pro- 
peily made and cold, let the patient 
drink as often as thirst, or the dryness 
of the mouth, renders it necessary. 

Jfienent Poivden . — Take of scam- 
mony and jalap, each 24 grains ; grey 
powder and powdered antimony, each 
18 grains. Mix and divide into 12 
powders, if for a child between two and 
four years of age; into 8 powders, if 
for a child between four and eight 
y^rs of age ; and into 6 powde^ for 
beween eight and twelve yeai'S. One 
powder to be given, in a little jelly or 
sut,ar-and-water, every thtee or four 
hoars, according to the severity of the 
symptoms. 

Saline Mixture, — Take of mint- 
water, 6 oz. ; powdered nitre, 2d gtttins; 
antimonial wine, 3 drachms ; spirits of 
nitre, 2 dttlchms ; syrtip of s^roj, 2 
drachms. Mix. To children tinder 
three years, give a teaspoonful pveiy 
two hours; irqfa that age to six, a 
dessert-spoonful at the same times; 
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and a tablespoonful every three or four 
hours ^to cnildrcn between six and 
twelve. 

% The object of these aperient powders 
i?to keep up a steady but gentle action 
on the bowels ; but, whenever it seems 
necessary to administer a stronger dose, 
and effect a busk action on the diges- 
tive organs, — a course particularly im- 
perative towards the close of the disease, 
—two of these powders given at once, 
according to the age, will be found to 
produce that effect ; that is, two of the 
twelve for a child under/our years, and 
two of the eight, and two of the six, 
according to the age of the patient. 

When the difficulty of breathing be- 
comes oppressive, as it generally doej> 
towards night, a hot bran poultice laid 
on the chest will be always found highly 
benehciaL The die<i throughout must 
be light, and consist of farinaceous 
food, such as rice and sago puddings, 
beef-tea, and toast ; and not till con- 
valescence sets in should hard or animal 
food be given. 

When measles assume the malignant 
form, the advice just given must be 
broken through \ food of a nutritious 
and stimulating character should be at 
once substituted, and administered in 
conjunction with wine, and even spirits, 
and the disease regarded and treated as 
a case of typhus. But, as this form of 
measles is not frequent, and, if occur- 
nng, hardly likely to be treated without 
assistance, it is unnecessary to enter on 
the minutiae of its practice here. What 
M'e have prescribed, in almost all cases, 
will be found sufficient to meet every 
eroeigency, without resorting to a mul- 
tiplicity of agents. i 

The great point to remember in 
measles is, not to give up the treatnient 
willi the apparent subsidence of Ihc 
disease, as the after-c ^meqtteiices of 
measles arc too often moi e serious^ and 
to be moie dreaded, than the measles 
themselves. To guard against this 
darker, and thoroughly purify the sys- 
tem, sitQTC the subsidence of all the 
symptoms of the disease, a corrective 
of medicine, and a regime 
exercise, should be adooted for & 
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weeks after the cure of the disease. To 
effect this, an active aperient powder 
should be given every three or four 
days, with a daily dose of the subjoined 
tonic mixtuie, with as much exercise, 
by walking, running after a hoop, or 
other bodily exertion, as, the strength 
of the child and the state of the atmo- 
sphere will admit, the patient *beingi 
wheiever possible, removed to a purer 
air as soon as convalescence warrants 
the change. 

Tome Mixture , — Take of infusion of 
rose-leaves 6 oz., quinine 8 grains, 
diluted sulphuric acid 15 drops. Mix. 
Dose ‘ from half a teaspoonfiu up to a 
dessert-spoemful, once a day, according 
to the age of the patient. 

MEAT. 

When meat is slightly tainted, but 
not badly enough to be rejected as an 
aiticle of food, the taint may be re- 
moved by covering it for an hour or 
two with common charcoal, or by put- 
ting a few pieces of charcoal into the 
water in which it is to be boiled. 

MEAT, PBOZBIT. 

Whenever a joint of meat is frozen, — 
and m very severe >\eather it is hardly 
possible to prevent this, set it for some 
time m a warm kitchen, or at some dis- 
tance from the fire, that it may thaw 
gradually, before any attempt is made 
to cook It. If frozen badly, it may be 
set in warm water before the fire for 
s>mertime. Fiozen meat will never 
bf il, much less roast propeily. The 
01 tside will be cooked, but the inside 
w ill he raw. The quality of the meat 
IS oestroyed by freezing. Never use 
frozen pork for bacon 01 h ims. 

MPA.T, TO KEEP A IiONO 

• TIME. 

Meat, especially some joints of mut- 
ton. may be hung up in cold, dry 
weSther for a long while, ^ and be much 
impioved by it. The joints so hung up 
should be wiped occasionally, and the 
outside pared wheh they are intended 
to be cooked. In a general way, meat 
is sufficiently tender, and has its best 
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flavour on the third or fourth day after 
killing. It may so happen that, from 
difficulty of supply and other causes, it 
may be necessary to keep meat much 
longer than the ordinary period. When- 
ever this is the case, procure a cask of 
treacle, wipe the joints thoroughly dry 
with a clean cloth, and sink them into 
the treacle, covering them closely over 
with it ; or, take a clean cask, recently 
charred ; mix together one handful 
each of flower of sulphur and iron- 
fllings, and strew them on the bottom of 
it # then pour into it a sufficient quan- 
tity of boiling water to cover all the 
meht intended to be put in, and float a 
thin layer of salad-oil over the top of 
it. Let the M^ater cool, iwspend the 
joints in it so as to be entirely sur- 
rounded by the water ; covei the cask 
over. When the meat is required for 
cooking, wash it first in clean water. 

MEAT. TO KEEP IN THE 
SUMMEH TIME. 

To avoid bad meat in the summer 
time, it is generally dressed so ficsh as 
to be quitehard and tough. If, howevci*, 
a joint of meat be dipped in a solution of 
chloride of lime, it may be hung up, 
even in the height of summer, till it is 
perfectly tender, and without any fear 
of flies. It will, of course, require to 
be well washed in cold water bcfc.re 
cooking. 

MEAT, TO MAKE A FBESH- 
KILLED JOINT TENDEB. 

Whenever it is necessary to cook a 
joint of meat so freshly killed that we 
may be quite sure that.it cannot be 
tender, it is a most excellent plan, if 
there be time to do so, to wrap up the 
joint in a coarse cloth, and let it stand 
for several hours on the health, or at 
the side of the fire, before it is put down 
t# roast. » 

MEAT, TO FBESEBVE. 

Place a little creosote in a ^mall 
plate, immediately under the piece of 
meat, as it hangs in the safe or larder, 
and cover both th 5 plate and meat with 
a piece of cloth. The creosote will 
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form an atmosphere round the ’meat 
which will keep it three or four days 
longer than othervrise ; and when creo- 
sote is used in this way, it ddcs not 
impart the slightest smell or taste to the 
meat One great advantage of the u^ 
of creosote is that it freest the laider 
from flies. 

MEArr TAINTED FBOMDAMP. 

When meat has been hung in a damp 
place, and has become mouldy, and 
what is usually termed faint, it may 
be quite restored by being pared where 
necessary, and, washed all over with 
vinegar-and-watej: before cooking. 

MEDICINE. 

Much difficulty is frequently experi- 
enced in families who have many useful 
icmedies at hand, as to the quantity of 
any medicine to** be administered in 
reference to the age of the patient. We 
doubt not that the following general 
lules ind proportions will be found 
very useful ; at the same time, it must 
be lemarked that all violent remedies, 
as calomel, 6cc., cannot be safely sub- 
mitted to such niles, but should be 
administered under the direction of 
some competent medical man. Of 
simjde remedies, a boy or girl of four- 
teen years will require about two-thirds 
of the quantity proper for a grown-up 
person; a child of seven years, one- 
half tJie quantity ; of three years, one- 
fourth; and of one year, one-eighth. 
As regards the proportion of quantities, 
which are so variously stated in pre- 
scrqitiuns, it may be observed, that 
60 drops are equal to a teaspoonful ; 
2. teaspoonfuls, are equal to 1 dessert- 
spoonful ; 2 dessertspoonfuls, or 4 tea- 
spoonfuls, arc equal to a tablespoonful ; 

1 drachm is equal to a teaspoonful ; 

2 drachms to a dessertspoonful ; ^ oz. 
is equal to a tablcspoonnil ; and so on, 
in proportion. 

MELINE,. a XTsefttl Cosmetlo in 
oases where the Skin is given 
to Dryness and Cracking. 

Ingredients : z 02. of spermaceti, 2 oz. 
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of oil of almonds* i tablespoonful 
of flap honey. — Mi>de : Bruise the 
spermaceti, and melt it in the oil in 
a pi|^in. When well mixed and a 
little CQoI, stir in the honey. Wash the 
''•km well on going to bed, and rub m 
the meline.^ 

MSSBOTTBIAIi lilNIMENT. 

a 

Ingredients : I oz. of cimplior, 4 02. 
of lard, 4 oz of strong mercurial oint- 
ment, 4 oz. of liquor of ammonia, 
alcohol — Mode Reduce the camphor 
to a powdei by using a little alcohol , 
then mix in the other iivgredients. 

MBROUKIAL OINTMENT, 
MIIiD. 

Ingredunts i oz. of quicksilver, 2 
02. of suet, 5 oz of lard — Mcift 
Thoroughly mix tly* ingredients by 
rubbing them well together m a mortar. 

1 his ointment is used for killing lice 

MICE, TO GET HID OP. 

Bruise some of the common c)mo 
glossum, or hound’s-tongue, and strew 
it about the places infested with mice, 
and they will soon disappear. 

MIDGES. 

These terrible pests cannot endure 
the smell of turpentine Soak a piece 
of rag in spints of tui pentine, and pm 
It to your dress, and you will be saved 
all annoyance from them ; or make an 
ointment with laid scented with tur- 
pentine, and smear the face and hands 
with It. 

MILDEW. ^ 

All linen articles, from being put by 
damp, and other causes, are liable to 
mildew When this occurs, mix soft 
soap With powdered tarch, half as 
much salt, and the luice of a lemon. 
Apply this to the spots on both sides 
witn a painter’s brush, and leave the | 
articles exposed to sun and air till the > 
mildew disappears. Fine-powdered ' 
chalk and ymlow soap will answer the 
siUne purpose if well rubbed in. 


Milk of Boses. 

MILK. 

The food of the cqw has a very great 
influence on the flavour of the milk. 
When cows are fed on turnips, and 
especially turnip -tops and old roots, a 
most unpleasant flavour is imparted. 
This may be wholly repioved by milk- 
ing the cow on a small piece of salt- 
petre. It will not do merely to mix 
saltpetre with the milk * a small piece, 
about the size of a walnut, must be put 
into a two-gallon pail, and the cow 
milked on it 

Another Reeipc is very difficult 
to keep milk sweet in the hot summer 
months. The best j)lan is to scald it 
gently soon after it is mdked, taking 
care that it ^does not boil. All new milk 
m Devonshire, whether for butter or to 
be used in tea or coffee, &c , is scalded 
at once, and set to cool in the iron dish 
or pan in which it is scalded. 

MILK OF BOSES, an Invaluable 

Wash lor Sunburns, Freckles, 

Ac. 

Impellents 2 ounces of blanched 
almonds, 12 ounces of rosewater, 2 
drachms of white Windsor soap, 
2 drachms of white wax, 2 drachms 
of oil of almonds, 3 ounces of rectified 
spints, 1 drachm of oil of ber- 
gamot, 15 drops of oil of lavender, 8 
diops of attar of roses — Afode Beat 
the almond to a fine p..ste m a moitar, 
then add the rose-water gradually, so 
as to make an emulsion. Have ready 
ilie soap, white wax, and oil reduced to 
a liquid in a covered jar near the fire. 
\Vork the mixture gradually into the 
nr 1 tar with the emulsion ; stiain the 
^vtiole through a fine muslin, and add 
the essential oils, which should pre- 
viously have been dropped into the 
Spuit?* 

Another Recife^ not so expensive. — 
IngreditnU • i or of blanched almonds, 

5 oz. of rose-water, i oz. of spirits of 
wine,* i drachm of Venetian soap, 2 
drops of attar of roses — Mode * Beat 
the almond m a mortar to a paste, then 
the soap in tlie saihe way, and mix 
them, adding tlie rose-water and spirit. 
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Strain* through fine mubhn, and add 
the scent 

This recipe is not so good as the 
former, bnt it is far better than the 
common miljc of roses sold at shops, 
which often contains deleteiious in- 
gredients 

MILK PUNCH FOB IMMB- 
DIATB USB 

In^ed^ents 2 lemons, i lb of loaf 
sugai, 24 quarts of new milk, the yolks 
of three new laid eggs, i pint of rum, 
and 4 pint of brandy — Mode Hub 
w ell the lumps of sugai over the rinds 
of the lemon, and altei wauls put the 
bugai into a saucepan w ith two quarts 
of milk Let it sinimci fig ten minutes , 
ha\c ready the yolks of the eggs 
bt. iten up m the icmiindci of the milk , 
icmove the saucepan from the file, 
stii m the eggs, and il o, by degrees, 
the rum and brindy Hold it \gam 
over the file, stiiring it till the punch 
begins to froth , then umove it and 
drink it hot. Punch so made will not 
keep 

MILK PUNCH, TO KEEP, 

Ingredients 6 ‘Seville oranges, 6 
lemons, I gallon of old luni, 6 quarts 
of boiled water, 3 lb of loaf sugar 
the whites and shells of two eggs, and 
4 pint of w arm milk — Mode Pare the 
peels of both oiaiiges and lemons as 
thin as possible, put them into a tub 
01 pan, ami pom the lum o\ci them, 
cover the vessel up, and leave it 
twenty foul houis Boil the* 6 quaits 
of watei, and, when eol I, add it to the 
Him, which must be stiaincdaw fiom 
the peels Meanwhile boil the su^ar , 
m a small quantity of water to a syiup, 
heat It to a fioth with the eggs and 
egg shells , let these boil again, and 
then strain When cold, stir tfiis syrup 
uHo the clear juice of the oranges and 
lemons, and ddd all to the rum-and- 
water, slirripg all the time l^ake the 
milk i^uite hot, but do not let it boil , 
leave It for a time, and, when half 
cold, stir it thoioughly into the rest of 
the ingredients Pour all into a cask , 


or stone bottie, cork it well, leave it 
for SIX months, and then bottfe it in 
wine bottles Milk punqh so made 
will keep any length of tune. 

MINT JULBFf an American 
Brink. 

In^edients I Lisboh orange, i 
spoonful of sugar, i sprig of fiesh mint, 
ice m shavings, i glass of sherry, l glass 
of gin — A/ode Put the thinly-pared 
iind of half and the clear juice of the 
whole lemon, with the sugar and mint, 
into a large tumbler , fill up with icc, 
and add in the sherry and gin Drink 
it through a Straw 01 not, as prefeired 

MISTBESS, THE. 

As with the commander of an army, 
or the leader of any enteipiise, so is it 
with the misMess of a house Her 
spiiit will he g,en through the whole 
est ibhshment , and jn«t m proportion 
as she peiJorms her duties intelligently 
and thoroughly, so will her domestics 
follow m her path Of all those ac 
(jiiiienKnts which moie particularly 
belong to the feminine character, there 
aie none which take a higher rank, in 
our estimation, than such as enter into 
a knowledge of household duties , foi 
on these are perpetually dependent th^ 
happiness, comfoit, and well being of 
a family In this opinion we are borne 
out by the author of “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” who says “The modest 
viigin, the prudent wife, and the caietul 
mation, aie mudi more serviceable m 
life than pelticoatecl philosophers, blus- 
teiing hciomcs oi virago queens She 
wlio makes her husiniid and her chil 
dien happy, who leclaims the one from 
vice and liains up the others to \irtut, 

IS a much gi cater character than ladies 
described in romances, whose whole 
occupation is to muider mankind w iih 
shafts from their quiver, or their eyes ” 

Pursuing this picture, we may add, 
that to be a good housewife does not 
necessarily imply an abandonment ot 
proper pleasures or amusing recrea- 
tion , and we think it the more ne< es- 
sary to express this, as thepeifoimancc 
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of the* duties of a mistress may, to som( 
minds, perhaps, seem to be incom- 
patible with the enjoyment of life. Lei 
us, hoiJtever, now proceed to describe 
soine of those home qualities and virtues 
^ich are necessary to the proper 
management; of a household, and then 
point dut the plan which may be most 
profitably pursued for the daily regula 
tion of its affairs. 

Early rising is one of the most 
essential qualities which enter into 
good household management, as it is 
not only the parent of health, but of 
innumerable other advantages. In- 
deed, when a mistiess is an early riier. 
It isialmost ccitain that her house will 
be oideily and well-managed. On the 
contrary, if she umain in bed till a late 
hour, then the domestics, who, as we 
have before obseivcd, invaiiably pai- 
take somewhat of thev mistress’s cha- 
ractei, will surely become sluggards. 
To self-indulgence all aie more or less 
disposed, and it is not to be expected 
that servants arc moic free fiom thisfault 
than the heads of houses. The great 
Lord Chatham thus gave his advice in 
reference to this subject “ I would 
have inscribed on the cm tains of your 
bed, and the walls of your chambci, 
‘If you dp not rise eaily, you can 
make progiess in nothing.’ ” 

Cleanliness is also indispensable to 
health, and must be studied both in 
regard to the person and the house, 
and all that it contains. Cold or tepid 
baths should be employed every moin- 
ing, unless, On account of illness or 
other circumstances, they should be 
deemed objectionable. The bathing 
of chtldiren is too generally admitted to 
need further remarks. ^ * 

F xugality and economy arc home 
virtues, without which no household 
can prosper. Dr. Johnson «^ays ; “ Fru- 
gality may termed the daughter of 
Prudence, the sister of Temperance, 
and the parent of Liberty. He that is 
extravagant will quickly become poor, 
and poverty will enforce dependence 
and invite corruption.” The necessity 
of practising economy should be evi- 
dent to every one, whether in the pos* 
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session of an income no more than 
sufficient for a family’s requirements, 
or of a large fortune, which puts 
financial adversity out of the question. 
We must always remember that it is a 
great merit in housekeeping to manage 
a little well. “He is a good wag- 
goner,” says Bishop Hall, “that can 
turn m a little room. To live well in 
abundance is the praise of the estate, 
not of the peison. I will study more 
how to give a good account of my 
little, than how to make it more. ” In 
this theie is true wisdom, and it may 
be added, that those who can manage 
a little well, aic most likely to succeed 
in their management of laiger matters. 
Economy ard frugality must never, 
liowever, be allowed to degenerate into 
pai simony and meanness. 

The choice of acijuaintances is very 
impoitant to the happiness of a mis- 
tress and her family. A gossiping 
acquaintance, who indulges m the 
scandal and ridicule of her neighbours, 
shoulfl be avoided as a pestilence. It 
IS likewise all-necessary to beware, as 
Thomson sings, 

“ The whisper’d tale, 

That, like the fabling Nile, no foun- 
tain knows ; — 

Fair-faced Deceit, whose wily, con- 
scious eye 

Ne’er looks direct; the tongue that 
licks the dust, 

But, when it safely dares, as prompt to 
sting.” 

If the duties of a family do not suffi- 
cuMilly occupy the time of a mbtress, 
so. icty should be formed of such a 
kind as will tend to the mutual in- 
terchange of general and interesting 
information. 

F *eitdships should not be hastily 
formed, nor the heart jriven, at once, 

Lo every new-comer, 'flicre are ladies 
who uniformly smile at an4 approve 
everything and evetyb-ody, and who 
possess neither the courage^ to repre- 
hend vice, nor the generous warmth to 
defend vitlue. The friendship of such 
persons is without attachment, and 
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their loVe without affection or even 
preference. They imagine that every 
one who has any penetratbn is ill- 
natured, and look coldly on a dis- 
criminating judgment It should be 
remembered, however, that this dis- 
cernment does not always proceed 
from an uncharitable temper, but that 
those who possess a long experience 
and thorough knowledge of the world, 
scrutinize the conduct and dispositions 
of peofile before they trust themselves 
to the first fair appearances. Addison, 
who was not deficient in a knowledge 
of mankind, observes that “a fiiend- 
bhip which makes the least noise is 
very often the most useful ; for which 
reason, I should prefer a pmdent friend 
to a zealous one.” And Joanna Baillie 
tells us that 

“ Friendship is no plant of hasty 
growth ; 

Though planted in esteem’s deep-fixM 
soil, 

The gradual culture of kind inter- 
course 

Must bring it to perfection.” 

Hospitality is a most excellent virtue; 
but care must be taken that the love of 
company, for its own sake, does not 
become a prevailing passion ; for then 
the habit is no longer hospitality, but 
dissipation. Reality and truthfulness 
in this, as in all other duties of life, 
are the points to be studied ; for, as 
Washington Irving well says, “There 
is an emanation from the heart in 
genuine hospitality, which canfiot be 
described, but is immediately felt, and 
puts the stranger at once at his ease.” 
With respect to the continuance of 
friendships, however, it may be found 
necessary, in some cases, for a mistress 
to relinauish, on assuming the responsi- 
bility of a household, many of^ose 
commenced in the earlier part of* her 
life. This will be the more requisite, 
if the number still retained be ^^uite 
equal to her means and opportunities. 

In conversation, trifling occurrences, 
such as small disappointments, petty 
annoyances, and otner every-day inci- 
dents, should never be mentioned to your 
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friends. The extreme injudiciousness 
of repeating these will be at once appa- 
rent, when we reflect on the unsatis- 
factory discussions which they t6o fre- 
quently occasion, and on the load of 
i^vice which they are the cause of bein^ 
tendered, and which is, too^offen, of a 
kind neither to be useful nor agree- 
able. Greater events, whether of joy or 
sorrow, should be commmiicaM to 
friends; and on such occasions, their 
sympathy gratifies and comforts. If 
the mistress be a wife, never let an 
account of her husband’s failings pass 
her lips ; and jii cultivating the power 
of conversation, she should keep the 
versified advice of Cowper continujtlly 
in her memory, that it 

“ Should flow like water after summer 
showers. 

Not as if raised by mere mechanic 
powers.” • 

In reference to its style, Dr. Johnson, 
who was himself greatly distinguished 
for his colloquial abilities, says that “ no 
style is more extensively acceptable 
than the narrative, because this does 
not carry an air of superiority over 
the rest of the company ; and there- 
fore is most likely to please them. For 
this purpose we should store our 
memory with short anecdotes and 
entertaining pieces of history. Almost 
eveiy one listens with eagerness to 
extemporary history. Vanity often co- 
operates with curiosity ; for he that it 
a liearer in one place wishes to qualify 
himself to be a principal speaker in 
some inferior company ; and therefore 
more attention is given to narrations 
^an anything else in conversation, 
u is true, indeed, that sallies of wit 
and quick replies are very pleasing 
in conversation; but they frequently 
tend to raise envy in some of the 
company; narrative, however, neither 
raises this nor any other evil passion, 
but keeps all the conmany nearly 
upon an equality, and, if judiciously 
managed, will at once entertain and 
improve them all.” 

Good temper should be cultivated by 
every mistress, as upbn it the welfare 
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of the household may be said to turn ; 
indeed, its mduence can hardly be 
over-estimated, as it has the effect of 
moulding the characters of those around 
her, and of acting most beneficially on 
the happiness of the domestic circle 
^very head of a household should stiive 
to be cheerful, and should never fail 
to show a deep interest in all that 
apperlams to the well being of those 
who claim the protection of her i oof 
Gentleness, not partial and tempoiary, 
but umveisal nnd reguhr, should pei- 
vade her conduct, lor uheie such x 
spint IS habitually manifested, it not 
only delights her diildrcii, but makes 
her domestics attentive and respectful , 
heY visitors are also pleased by it, and 
their happiness is increa^td 

On the important subject of dress 
and fashion we cannot do better than 
quote an opinion fiom the eighth 
volume of 7 he r% ..Inhut man's Do 
inestic Magazine, llie vviilei theie 
«ays, “let people write, tvlk, leetuie, 
s<atinze, as they may, it einnot be 
denied that whatever is the pievailing 
mode m attiic, let i^ intrinsically be 
ever so absurd, it will never look as 
ridiculous as another, or as any other, 
which, however convenient, comfoit 
able, or even becoming, is totally 
opposite in style to that gencially 
wom 

In purchasing aitieles of wearing 
apparel, whether it be a silk dress, 
a bonnet, shawl, or riband, it is wall 
for the buyer to consider three things 
1 That it be not too expensive foi her 
purse II. That its colour haimonize 
with her complexion, and Us sue and 
pattern with hti figure III '1 hit its 
tint allow of Its beiUg wom with the 
other gamients she possesses Ihe 
quaint Fuller observes, that the good 
wife 1 $ none of our dainty dames, who 
love to appear in a variety of suits every 
da^ new, as if a gown like a sliatagem 
m were to be used but once But 

our good wife sets up a sail according 
to tlie Ifcel of her husband’s estate , 
apd, if or high parentage, she doth not 
so remember what she was by birth, 
thpt she foigets what she is by match. 
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To BruneiteSf or those ladies having 
dark complexions, silks of a grave 
hue aie adapted For Blondes, or 
those having fair complexions, lighter 
colours are preferable, as the richer, 
deeper hues are too overpowering for 
the latter The colours which go best 
together are green with violet , gold 
colour With dark crimson or lilac , pale 
blue with seal let , pink with black or 
white, and grey with scarlet or pink 
A cold eoloui generally requiies a 
warm tint to give life to it Grey and 
pale blue, foi instance, do not combine 
well, both being cold colours 

1 he dress of the mistress should 
always be adapted to her circumstances, 
and be vined with different occasions 
1 bus, at bttakfast she should be altiied 
m a veiy neat and simple maimei, 
wearing no ornaments If this ditss 
should decidedly pertain only to the 
bieakfast hour, ana be specially suited 
for such (Joincstic occupations as psually 
follow that meal, then it would be well 
lo exchange it befoie the time foi re- 
ceiving visitors, if the mistress be in 
the habit of doing so It is still to be 
leniembertd, however, that, m changing 
the dress, jewellery and ornaments aie 
not to be worn until the full dress for 
dinner is assumed Further iqfoima 
lion and hints ou the subject of the 
I )ilet will be found undei the article 
“ I ady’s maid ” 

1 he adv ice of Polonuis to his son 
I icrtes, in Shakespeare’s tragecl} of 
“Hamlet,” is most excellent, and 
although given lo one of the male sex, 
will equally apply to a “ fayreladye 

‘ Costly thy habit as thy purse can 
buy, 

but not express’d in fancy, iich, not 
gaudy, 

I'or the apparel oft proclaims the 
« man ” 

Charity and benevolence are duties 
which a mistress owes to herself as well 
as t«i^ her fellow creatures , and there 
IS scarcely any mcom* so small, but 
something may be spared from it, 
even if it be but “the widow’s mite ” 
It IS to bt always remembered, how- 
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ever, that it is spirit oi charity which 
imparts to the gift a value far beyond 
Us actual amount, aud is by far its 
better part. 

“True Charity, a plaut divinely nursed, 
Fed by the love from which it rose at 
first, 

Thrives against hope, and, in the 
rudest scene, 

Storms but enliven its unfading green ; 
l\xub’rant is the shadow it supplies. 
Its fruit on earth, its giowth above 
skies.’* 

Visiting the.houses of the pool is the 
only practical way really to understand 
the actual state of each family ; and 
although there may be dyticuUies in 
following out this plan in the metro- 
polis and other laigc cities, yet m 
countiy towns and ruial distiicts these 
objections do not obtain. Gieat ad- 
vantages may lesult from visits paid to 
the poor ; for theie being, unfortunately, 
much ignoiance, generally, amongst 
them with respect to all household 
knowledge, there will be opportunities 
for advising and instiuctmg them, m a 
pleasant and unobtrusive manner, m 
cleanliness, industry, cookery, and good 
management. • 

In maiketing, that the best ai tides 
are the cheapest, may be laid down as 
a lule; and it is desirable, unless an 
expel ienced and confidential house- 
keeper be kept, that the mistress should 
herself purchase all provisions and 
stores needed for the house. If the 
mistress be a young wife, and not 
accustomed to order “ things for the 
house,” a little practice and experience 
will soon teach her who are the best 
tradespeople to deal with, and what 
are the best provisions to buy. Under 
each particular head of fish, m^, 
poultry, game, &c., will be destnbed 
the proper means of ascertaining* the 
quality of these comestibles. 

A housekeeping account-book should 
invariably iJe kept, and kept pumJtually 
and precisely. The plan for keeping 
household accounts', which we should 
recommend, woufd be to make an entry, 
tliat is, write down into a daily diary 
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every aipognt paid on that particular 
day, be it ever so small ; then, at the 
end of the month,, let these varions pay- 
ments be ranged under their apecinc 
heads of butcher, baker, &c. ; and thus 
will be seen the proportions paid ta 
each tradesman, and any one month’s 
expenses may be contrasted with 
another. The housekeeping aecounls 
should be balanced not less than once a 
month ; so that you may see that the 
money you have in hand tallies with 
your account of it in your diary. Judge 
Ilaliburton never wrote truer words 
than when he said, “No man is rich 
whose expenditure exceeds his means, 
and no one is poor whose incomgigs 
exteed his oul goings.” 

When, in a large establishment, a 
housekeeper is kept, it will be advisable 
ioi the mistress to examine her accounts 
regularly. 'Ihen^auy increase of ex- 
penditure which may bo apparent, can 
easily be explained, andthe housekeeper 
will have the satisfaction of knowing 
w halier her efforts to manage her de- 
paitment well and economically have 
been successlul. 

Engaging domestics is one of those 
duties 111 which the judgment of tlje 
mistiess must be keenly exercised. 
There aie some respectable registry- 
oflices wheie good seivants may 
sometimes be hired ; but the plan 
rather to be lecommended is for the 
mistress to make mqimy amongst her 
circle of friends and acquaintances, and 
her tradespeople. The latter generally 
know those in hei neighbourhood who 
are wanting situations, and will com- 
municate with them, when a personal 
interview with some of them will enable 
tbe mistress *to form some idea of the 
characters of the applicants, and to suit 
herself accordingly. 

We would here point out ap error 
—and a grave one it is— iutfl which 
some mis<^resses tail, llupy c(o not, 
when engaging a servant, e^fpresslv tell 
her all the duties which she will be 
expected to perform. This is qn act 
of omission severely to be reprehended. 
Every portion of work whicn the maid 
will have to do, should be plainly stated 
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by th& mistress and understood by the 
servant If this plan is not carefully 
adhered to, domestic contention is 
almost certain te ensue, and this may 
not be easily settled ; so that a change 
ftf servants, which is so much to be 
deprecated, «is continually occurring. 

In obtaining a servant’s character, 
it is not well to be guided by a written 
one from some unknown quarter; but 
it is better to have an interne w, if at 
all possible, with the former mistress. 
By this means you will be assisted in 
your decision of the suitableness of 
the servant for your pjace, from the 
appearance of the lady and the state of 
her house. Negligence and want of 
cleanliness in her and her household 
generally will naturally lead you to the 
conclusion that her servant has suffeied 
from the influence of the bad example. 

The proper course k) pursue in otder 
tp obtain a personal interview with the 
lady is this ; — The scr\'aut in search of 
the situation must be desired to see her 
former mistress and ask her to be kind 
enough to appoint a time, convenient 
to herself, when you may call on her ; 
this proper observance of courtesy lacing 
necessary to prevent any unseasonable 
intrusion on the jiart of a stranger. 
Your first questions should be relative 
to the honesty and general morality of 
her former servant ; and if no objection 
is stated in that respect, her other qua- 
lifications are then to be ascertained. 
Inquiries should be very minute, so 
that you may avoid disappointment and 
tiouble, by knowing the weak points of 
your domestic. 


The treatment of servants is of the 
highest possible moment, as well to the 
mistress as to the domestics themselves. 
On the head of the house the latter will 
naturally fix their attention ; and if they 
perceive that the mistress’s conduct is 
regulated by high and correct principles, 
they will not fail to respect her. If, 
also, a benevolent desire is shown to 
promote their comfort, at the same time 
that a steady performance of their duty 
is exacted, then their respect will not 
be unminglcd with affection, and they 
will be still more solicitous to continue 
to deserve her favour. 

In giving a character, it is scarcely 
necessary to say that the mistress 
should be guided by a sense of strict 
justice. It is not fair for one lady to 
lecommend to another a servant she 
would not keep herself. The benefit, 
too, to the sei'vant herself is of small 
advantage; for the failings which she 
possesses will increase if suffered to be 
indulged with impunity. It is hardly 
necessary to remark, on the other hand, 
that no angry feelings on the part of 
a mistress towards her late servant 
should ever be allowed, in the slightesb 
degree, to influence her so far as to 
induce her to disparage her maid’s 
character. 

The following table of the average 
yct^ily wages paid to domestics, with 
the various members of the household 
placed in the order in which they are 
usually ranked, will serve as a guide to 
regulate the expenditure of an esta- 
blishment 


When ’.ot found in When, found in 

j Li\ ry. Livery. 

The House Steward From to — 

The Valet „ 25 to 50 From £20 to £ 1 ^^ 

The Butler „ 25 to 50 — 

The Cook „ 26 to 40 — 

The Gardener „ 20 to 40 — 

The Footman „ 20 to 40 ,, 15 to 25 

The Under Butler „ 15 tc? 30 „ 15 to 25 

The Coachman „ — ,, 20 to 35 

The^room „ 15 to 30 „ 12 to 20 

Tbe Under Footman „ — ,, v 12 to 20 

The Page or Footboy „ 8 to 18 „ 6 to 14 

TheStableboy „ 6 to 12 „ — 
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The Hou5ekee|>er 

The Lady’s-maid 

The Head Nurse 

The Cook 

The Upper Housemaid 

The Upper Laundry-maid .4, 

The Maid-of-all-work 

The Under Housemaid 

The Still-room Maid 

The Nursemaid 

The Under Laundiy-maid ... 

The Kitchen-maid 

The Scullery-maid 


When no extra When an extra * 

allowance is made for allowance is made for 

Tea, Sugar, and Beer. Tea, Sugar, and Beer. 

From £20 to £^$ From £iS to £46 


»» 

12 

to 

25 

10 

to 

20 


15 

to 

30 

13 

to 

26 

s> 

14 

to 

30 

12 


26 


12 

to 

20 

10 


n 

•> 

12 

to 

18 

10 


15 


9 

to 

14 

7 


11 

»» 

8 

to 

12 

6 


10 

ff 

9 

to 

14 

8 


12 

tt 

8 

to 

12 



10 

ft 

9 

to 

14 



12 

tt 

9 

to 

14 



12 

tt 

5 

to 

9 



8 


These quotations of wages are those 
usually given in or near the metropolis ; 
but, of course, there are many circum- 
stances connected with locality, and 
also having reference to the long service 
on the on^ hand, or the inexperience 
on the other, of domestics, which may 
reader the wages still higher or lower 
than those named above. All the 
domestics mentioned in the above table 
would enter into the establishment of a 
wealthy nobleman. The number of ser- 
vants, of course, wqpld become smaller 
in proportion to the lesser size of the 
establishment ; and we may here enu- 
merate ,a scale of servants suited to 
various incomes, commencing with — 
About 1, 000 a year — A cook, uppei 
housemaid, nursemaid, under house- 
maid, and a man servant. 

About 750 a year — A cook, house- 
maid, nursemaid, and footboy. * 

About jfsoo a year — A cook, house- 
maid, and nursemaid. 

About £300 a year — A maid-of-all- 
work and a nursemaid. 

About;^200or 150 a year — A maid- 
of-all-work (and girl occasionally). 

Having thus indicated som^of the 
more general duties of the miStress, 
relative to the moral government of her 
householdf we will now give, a few 
specific instructions on matters having 
a more practical relation to the position 
which ^e is supposed to occupy in 
the eyes of the world. To do this the 
more clearly, we will begin with her 


eailiest duties, and take her completely 
through the occupations of a day. 

Having risen early, as we have al- 
ready advised, and having given due 
attention to the^ bath, and made a 
careful toilet, it will be well at once to 
see that the children have received their 
proper ablutions, and are in every way 
clean and comfortable. The first meal 
of the day, breakfast, will then be 
served, at which all the family should 
be punctually present, unless illness, or 
other circumstances, prevent. 

After breakfast is over, it will be 
well for the mistress to make a round 
of the kitchen and other offices, to see 
that all arc in order, and that the 
morning’s work has been properly 
performed by the various domestics. 
The oiders for the day should then be 
given, and any questions which the 
domestics desire to ask, respecting 
their several • departments, should be 
answered, and any special articles they 
^may require, handed to them from tlie 
store-closet. 

In those establishments where there 
is a housekeeper, it will not be so 
necessary for the mistress, personally, 
to perform the above-named duties. 

After the general superintendence of 
her seivants, the mistress, if a mother 
of a young family, may devote herself 
to the instruction of sopie of its younger 
members, or to the examination of the 
state of their wardrobe, leading ihe 
latter portion of the morning for read- 
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ing, or for sotoe amusing recreation. 
“ Kecreatiott,** says Bishop Hall, “is 
intended to be to the mind as whetting is 
to the scythe, to shar^n the edge of it, 
■which Woitld otherwise grow dull and 
hlufkt He, therefore, that spends his 
whole time vin recieation is ever whet- 
ting, never mowing, — his grass may 
grow and his steed starve ; as, con- 
trarily, he that always toils and never 
recreates, is ever mowing, never whet- 
ting, labouring much to little purposei^ 
As good no scythe as no edge. Then 
only doth the work go forwaid, when 
the scythe is so seasonably and mo* 
deratdy whetted that it may cut, and 
so Lut, that it may have the help of 
sharpening.^* 

Unless the means of the mistress be 
■very circumscribed, and she is obliged 
to devote a great deal of her time to 
the making of her (Mildrcn’s clothes, 
and other economical pui suits, it is 
right that she should give some time to 
the pleasures of literatuie, the innocent 
delights of the garden, and to the im- 
provement of any special abilities for 
music, painting, and olhei elegant arts, 
which she may, happily, possess. 

These duties and plcasuies being 
performed and enjoyed, the hour of 
luncheon will have arrived. This is a 
very necessary meal between an eaily 
breakfast and a late dinner, as a healthy 
perspn, with gbod exercise, should have 
a fresh supply of food once in four 
hours. It should be a light meal ; but 
its solidity must, of course, be, in some 
degree^ proportionate to the time it is 
intends to enable you tef wait for your 
dnmer, and the amouht of exercise you 
take id the mean time. At this time, 
also, the servants' dinner will lie served. 

In those establishments where an 
early dinner is served, that will, of 
course, take the place of the luncheon. 
In many houses, W here a nursery 
dinn^ is jbrovided for the children 
aben^.ode Irclock, the mistress and the 
poiKbii of the family make their 
hiltic^ebd kt the. same time from the 
l$ame jdlfilf, or whatever may be pro- 
mistress will arrange, accord- 
'I'jlrcumstances, the serving of the 
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meal ; but the more usual plan is for 
the lady of the house to have the joint 
brought to her table, and afterwards 
carried to the nursery. 

After luncheon, morning calls and 
visits may be made and received. 
These may be divided under ihiee 
heads : those of ceremony, friendship, 
and congratulation or condolence. Vi- 
sits of ceremony, or courtesy, which 
occasionally merge into those of friend- 
ship, are to be paid under various cii - 
cum‘^tances. Thus, they are unifonnly 
required after dining at a friend’s house, 
or after a ball, picnic, or any other 
party. These visits should be short, a 
stay of from fifteen to twenty minutes 
being quite Sufficient. A lady paying a 
visit may remove her boa or neckei- 
chief, but neither her shawl nor bdiinet. 

When other visitors are announced, 
it IS well to letne as soon as possible, 
taking care to let it appear- tnat their 
aiiival IS not the cause. When they 
are quietly seated, and the bustle of 
their entrance is over, rise from your 
chair, taking a kind leave of the 
hostess, and bowing politely to the 
guests. Should you call at an incon- 
venient time, not haHrilig ascertained the 
luncheon hour, or fiom any other inad- 
vertence, let lie as soon as possible, 
without, however, showing tnat you 
feci youiself an intnuler. It is not 
difficultfor any well-bred, or tven good- 
tempered person, to know what to say 
on such an occasion, and, oh politely 
withdrawing, a promise can be made to 
call again, if the lady you have called 
on appear really disappointed. 

In paying visits of friendship, it will 
u it be so necessary to be guided by 
etiquette as in paying visits of ceremony ; 
and if a lady be pressed by her friend 
to remove her shawl and bonnet, it can 
be doine if it will not inteHfere with her 
subsequent arrangements. It is, how- 
ever, requisite to c’all at suitable times, 
and to avoid staying too loitg, if your 
friend is en^ed. Ihe boiStesies of 
society should ever be maintained, even 
In the domestic drcle, and amongst the 
nearest friends, buring these visits, 
the manners should be easy and cheei- 
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ful, and the subjects of cotiversation 
such as may be readily terminated. 
Serious discussions or arguments are to 
be altogether avoided^ and theie is 
much danger and impropriety in ex- 
pressing opinions of those peisons and 
chaiacters with whorii, perhaps, theie 
is but a slight acrjiytintancc. 

It is not advisable, at any time, to 
take favourite dogs into another lady’s 
diawing-room, for mdny persons have 
an absolute dislike to such animals ; 
and besides this, there is always a 
chance of a breakage of some article 
occurring, through their leaping and 
bounding here and there, sometimes 
very much to the fear and annoyance of 
the hostess. Her children, also, unless 
they aie particularly well-trained and 
ordeily, and she is on exceedingly 
friendly terms with the hostess, should 
not accompany a lady in making morn- 
ing calls. ■Where a lady, however, 
pays her visits ift a carnage, the chil- 
dren can be taken in the vehicle, and 
icmain in it until the visit is over. 

For moining calls, it is well to be 
neatly attired ; for a costume very dif- 
ferent to that you geneially wear, or 
anything approaching an evening dres'., 
will be very much out of place. As a 
geneial rule, it may be said, both in 
icfeience to this and all other occasions, 
it is better to be under-dressed than 
over-dressed. 

A strict account should be kept of 
ceremonial visits, and notice how soan 
your visits have been returnech An 
opinion may thus be formed as to 
whether your frequent visits aie, oi aie 
not, desirable. Theie aie, natuially, 
instances when the circumstances of 
old age or ill-health will preclude any 
return of a call ; but when this is the 
case, It must not mternipt the discjjiargc 
of the duty. ^ , 

In paying visits of condolence, it is 
to be remembered that they should be 
paid withiif a week after the event 
which occasions them. If the acquaint- 
ance, however, is but slight, then im- 
mediately after the family has appeared 
at public worship. A lady should send 
in her card, and if her friends be able 
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to receive her, the visitor’s manner and 
conversation should l>e Subddhd and in 
harmony witl> the chaincierof hetr^isTt. 
Courtesy would diciate that a moun^g- 
card should be used, and that visitors,^, 
in paying condoling visits, should be 
dressal in black, either sUk or plain- 
coloured apparel. Sympathy with the 
affliction of the family is thus expressed, 
and these attentions are, in such cases, 
pleasing and soothing. 
iJn all these visits, if acquaint- 
ance or friend be not at hornet a card 
should be left. If in a carriaj^e, tKe 
servant will answer yoiir inquiry Aha 
leceive your card ; if paying your visits 
on foot, give your card to the servant 
m the hall, but leave to go in and rest 
should on no account be asked. The 
foim of words — “ Not at home ” — may 
be umlei stood in difTwTenl senses ; but 
the only coiirteoiil way is to receive 
them as being p^ifeclly true. You 
may imagine that the lady of the house 
IS rt ally at home, and that she would 
make an exception in your fayour» or 
you may think that your acquaintance 
IS not desired ; but, m either case, not 
the slightest word is to escapfe you 
which would suggest, on your part, such 
an impiession. 

In receiving morning calls, the fore- 
going desciiption of the etiquette to he 
observed in paying them, will be of 
consideiablc sei vice. It is to be added, 
however, that the occupations of draw- 
ing, music, or reading should be sus- 
pended on the entrance of morning 
visitors. If a lady, however, be en- 
gaged with light needlework — and none 
other IS appiopnate in the drawing- . 
room — it may not be, under some cir- 
ciimstanccss, inconsistent with good- 
biet*ding to quietly conthlue it during 
conveisation, particularly if the visit be 
protracted, or the visitors be gentlemen. 

P'oimcrly, the custom wAs to accom- 
pany all visitors quittii^ the house to 
the door, and there take leave of them ; 
but modern society, which hs^s thrown 
off a great deal of this kind of cere- 
mony, now merely requires that the 
lady of the hoiise should rise from her 
seat, shake hands, or courtesy, in ac- 
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cord&nce with the intim^icy she has 
with her guests, and ring the bell to 
summon the servant to attend them and 
open\he door. In making a first call, 
either upon a ilbwly-marri^ couple, or 
^rsons newly arrived in the neighbour- 
nood, a la(W should leave herhusband*s 
card together with her own, at the 
same time stating that the profession 
or business in whieh he is engaged 
has prevented him from having the 
pleasure of paying the visit with hem 
It is a custom with many ladies, whA 
on the eve of an absence from their 
neighbourhood, to leave or send their 
own and husbands’ cards, with the 
letters P. P. C. in the right-hand comer. 
These letters are the initials of the 
French words, Pour prendre congi^ 
meaning, “to take leave.” 

The morning calls (being paid or 
received, and the ftiquette properly 
attended to, the next great event of the 
day, in most establishments, is “The 
Dinner f and we only propose here to 
make a few general remarks on this 
most important topic, as, under the 
article “Dinner,” the subject has been 
thoroughly considered in Beeton’s 
“ Dictionary of Cookepr.” 

In giving or accepting an invitation 
for dinner, the following is the foim of 
words generally made use of. They, 
however, can be varied in propoition 
to the intimacy or position of the hosts 
and guests : — 

Mr. and Mrs. A— present their 

compliments to Mr. and Mrs. B , 

and request the honour (or hope to 
have the pleasure) of their company at 
dinner on Wednesday, the 7th of 
Deccunber next ( 

A — Street, 

Nffve^tder JVh, 1870. 

R. S. V. P. 

The lettei^ in the comer imply, 
Ripondtti dU vdus plait; meaning, 
“an ax;swer will oblige.” The reply, 
acce}^m% the invitation, is couched in 
the ^pi>wing terms : — 

Mr. and Mrs, B present their 

oomi^bntaljts to Mr. and Mrs. A , 

and irilT themselves the honour of 
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(or will have much pleasuie in) accept- 
ing their kind invitation to dinner on 
the 7th of December next. 

B— — Square, 

November loM, 1870. 

Cards, or invitations for a dinner- 
party, should be issued a fortnight or 
three weeks (sometimes even a month) 
beforehand, and care should be taken 
by the hostess, in the selection of the 
invited guests, that they should be 
suited to each other. Much also of the 
pleasure of a dinner-party will depend 
on the arrangement of the guests at 
table, so as to form a due admixture of 
talkers and listeners, the grave and the 
gay. If an invitation to dinner is ac- 
cepted, the guests should be punctual, 
and the mistress ready in her drawing- 
room to receive them. At some periods 
it has been considered fashionable to 
come late to dinner, but lately nous 
avons chaftgS tout cela. * 

The half-hour before dinner has 
always been considered as the great 
ordeal through which the mistress, in 
giving a dinner-party, will either pass 
with Hying colours or lose many of her 
laurels. The anxiety to receive her 
guests, — her hope 'that all will be pre- 
sent in due time, — her trust in the skill 
of her cook, and the attention of the 
other domestics, all tend to make these 
few minutes a trying time. The mis- 
tress, however, must display no kind 
of agitation, but show her tact in sug* 
gasting light and cheerful subjects of 
conversation, which will be much aided 
by the introduction of any particular 
new book, curiosity of art, or aiticle of 
vertu, which may pleasantly engage the 
attention of the company. “ Waiting 
for dinner,” however, ‘s a trying time, 
and there are few who have not felt — 

“ flow sad it is to sit aflll pine, 

The long half-hour before we dine ! 

Upon our watches oft to look, 

Th^ wonder at the clock and cook, 

4 * # # # # 

And strive to laugh in spite of Fate ! 

But laughter forced soon quits the 
room, 

And leaves it in its former gloom, 
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But lo \ the dinner now appears. 

The object of our hopes and fears, 
The end of all our pain ! ” 

In giving an entertainment of this 
kind, the mistress should remember 
that it is her duty to make her guests 
feel happy, comfortable, and quite at 
their ease ; and the ^ests should also 
consider that they have come to the 
house of their hostess to be happy. 
Thus an opportunity is given to all for 
innocent enjoyment and intellectual 
improvement, when also acquaintances 
may be form^ that may prove invalu- 
able through life, and information 
gained that will enlarge the mind. 
Many celebrated men and weinen have 
been great talkers ; and, amongst 
others, the genial Sir Walter Scott, 
who spoke freely to every one, and a 
favourite remark of whom it was, that 
he never did so without learning some- 
thing he didn’t know before. 

Dinner being announced, the host 
offers his arm to, and places on his 
right hand at the dinner-table, the lady 
to whom he desires to pay most respect, 
either on account of her.age, position, 
or from her being the greatest stranger 
in the party. If this lady be married, 
an<l her husband present, the latter 
takes the hostess to her place at table, 
and seats himself at her right hand. 
The rest of the company follow m 
couples, as specified by the master and 
mistress of the house, arranging the 
party acconling to their rank and other 
circumstances, which may be kno\rn to 
the host and hostess. 

It will be found of great assistance to 
the placing of a party at the dinner- 
table, to have the names of the guests 
neatly (and correctly) written on small 
cards, and placed at that part of the 
table where it is desired they shoflld 
sit. With respect to the number 6f 
guests, it has often been said that a 
private dinner-party should consist ^of 
not less than the number of the Graces, 
or more than that of the Muses. A 
party of ten or twelve is, perhaps, in a 
general way, sufficient to enjo^ them- 
selves and be enjoyed. White kid 
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gloves are by ladies at dinner^ 
parties, but should be taken off before 
the business of dining commeiloes#* 

The guests being seated at die dinner- 
table, the lady begins to help the soup^ 
which is handed round, commencing 
with the gentlemen on her right and on 
her left, and continuing in the same 
order till all are served. It is generally 
established as a rule, not to ask for 
soup or hsh twice, as, in so doing, part 
of the company may be kept waiting 
too long for the second course, when, 
perhaps, a little revenge is taken by 
looking at the awkward consumer of a 
second portion. This rule, however, 
may, under various circumstances, not 
be considered as binding. 

It is not usual, where taking wine is 
for a gentleman to ask a lady 
to take wine until the fish or soup 
is finished, and t'Aen the gentleman 
honoured by sitting on the ri^ht of the 
hostess may politdy inquire if she will 
do him the honour of taking wine with 
him. This will act as a signal to the 
rest of the company, the gentleman of 
the house most probably requesting the 
same pleasure of the ladies at his right 
and left. At most tables, however, the 
custom or fashion of drinking wine 
in this manner is abolished, and the 
servant fills the glasses of the guests 
with the various wines suited to the 
course whiph is in progress. 

When dinner is finished tlie dessert 
is placed on the table, accompanied 
with finger-glasses. It is the custom of 
some gentlemen to wet a comer of tha 
napkin ; but the hostess, whose be- 
haviour will set the tone to all the 
lad’^s present, will merely wet the tips 
of her fingers, which will serve all the 
purposes required. The French and 
other continentals have a habit of 
gargling the mouth ; but it is a custom 
which no Ehglish gentlewoman should, ' 
in the slightest degree, imitate. 

When fruit has been taken, and a 
glass or two of wine passed round, the 
time will have arrived when the hostess 
will ‘rise, and thus mve the signal ^r 
the ladies to leave the gentlemen, and 
retire to the drawng-room. The gen- 
ii 
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tlemen of the party will nse at the 
same time, and he who is nearest the 
doof- will open it for the ladies, all 
remammg cottrteousl) standing until 
•the last lady has withdrawn Dr 
Johnson has a curious paragraph on 
the effects* of a dinner on men “ Be 
fore dinner,” he says, “ men meet with 
great inequality of understanding , and 
those who are conscious of their m 
fenonty have the modesty not to talk 
'When they have drunk wine, every 
man feels himself happy, and loses 
that modesty, and grows impudent and 
vocifeious , but he is rot improved, he 
1% only not sensible of his defects * 
This IS rither sevue, but there may he 
tnith in It 

In fon er times, when the bottle 
circulated ireely amongst the guests, it 
was necessary for the ladies 1 1 retire 
earlier than they di at piesent, for the 
gentlemen of the company so ip became 
unfit to conduct themsel\( with that 
decorum which is essential m tin \ u 
scnce of ladies Thanks, howe\ti, to 
the improvement m milein soeut}, 
and the high eximple shown to the 
nation by its most illn I » luiis j ersonages 
temperance is, m these hapjxy day a 
striking featui e m the cbara( ter of i 
gentleman Delicacy of eondiict to 
w irds the fern ile sex has increased w ith 
the esteem m which they aie now um 
versally held, and thus the very earl) 
withdrawing of the ladie^s from the 
dining room iS to be deprecated A 
lull m the conversation will seasombb 
indicate the n oment for the ladle 
departure 

After dinner inMtations may be given 
by whicli we wish to be understood, 
invitations for the evening The time 
of the arrival of these visitors vill varv 
accotdmg to their engagemerto, or 
Kimetimes muU be varied in obedience to 
the cappees of fitshion Guests invited 
foi the evening are, however, generally 
considered at liberty to arrive whene^ er 
u will best suit themselves, — usually 
bdWtieQ nme and twelve, unless earher 
hours are specifically named By this 
arrangement, many fashionable pic pie 
and others, who have numerous en- 
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gagements to fulfil, often contnve to 
make their appearance at two or three 
parties in the course of one evening 

The etiquette of the dinner-party 
table being disposed of, let us now 
enter slightly into that of an evening 
party or bail The invitations issued 
and accepted for either of these will 
be written m the same style as those 
already described for a dinner party 
1 hey should be sent out at least three 
weeks l>efore the day fixed for the event, 
and should be replied to w ithm a week 
of their leceipt By attending to these 
courtesies, the guests will have lime to 
ec^nsidei then engagements and prepare 
their dresses, ind the hostess will, also, 
know whdt will be the number of her 
paity 

If the entertainment is to be simply 
*an evening party, this must be speemed 
on the card or note of invitation 
Short or verbal invitations, except 
where persons are exceedingly intimate, 
oi are very near lelations, aie very f ii 
fiom propel, although, of couise, m 
this lespect iiid m many other respects, 
\ciymueh always depends on the man 
nei m which the invitation is given 
line ])ohteness,^ howevti, should be 
stu heel even amoii^^st the nearest friends 
and rel itions loi the mechanical forms 
of good breeding are of gieat conse 
quence, and too much familiarity may 
ha\t, for Us effect, the destruction of 
fiiendbhip 

As the ladies and gentlemen arrive, 
eac h should be shown to a room exclu 
snely provided for their reception, and 
111 that set apart for the ladies, atten I 
ants should l>e in waiting to assist in 
uncloaking, and helping to arrange the 
Jiair and tod^l of those who requiie it 
It will be found convenient, m those 
cases where the number of guests is 
Kige to provide numbered tickets, so 
trial they can be attached to the cloaks 
and shawls of each lady, a duplicate of 
whaeh should be handed to the guest 
Coffee IS somelin es provided m this, 
or an ante room, for those who would 
like to partake of 

As the visitors are announced by the 
servant, it u not necessary for the lady 
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of the house to advance each time to- 
wards the door, but merely to rise from 
her seat to receive their courtesies and 
congratulations. If, indeed, the hostess 
wishes to show particular favour to 
some peculiarly honoured guests, she 
may introduce them to others, whose 
acquaintance she may imagine will be 
especially suitable and agreeable. It 
is very often the practice of the master 
of the house to introduce one gentle- 
man to another, but occasionally the 
lady performs this office ; when it will, 
of course, be polite for the persons thus 
introduced to take their seals togetlier 
foi the time being. 

The custom of non-intiodiiction is 
very much in vogue in many houses, 
and guests are thus left to discover for 
themselves the po«ition anl qualities of 
the people around them. The servant, 
indeed, calls out the names of all tlie 
visitors as they auivc, but, in nnny in- 
stances, luispionounces them ; so tint 
It will not be well to follow this inf 01 - 
mation, as if it were an uneiimg guide. 
In our opinion, it is a chceiless and 
depicssing custom, although, in thin 
speaking, we do not aUude to the higc 
assemblies of the aiistouacy, but to the 
smellier parties of the middle classes. 

A separate room or convenient bulTct 
should be appropriated for reficsh- 
ments, and to which tlie danceis may 
retire; and cakes and biscuits, with 
wine, negus, lemonade, and ices, handed 
round. A supper is also mostly pro- 
vided at the private pailics of* the 
middle classes ; and this requires, on 
the pait of the hostess, a great deal of 
attention and supervision. It usually 
takes place between tlie first and second 
juils of the pri’giamme of the dances, 
of which there should be several prettily 
wiitteii or jirinfed copies distiibuH'd 
about the ball-room. * 

hi privale parties ^ a lady is not to 
refuse the invitation of a genticftian to 
dance, unless she be previouvly engageil. 
The hostess must be supposed to have 
asked to her house only those persons 
whom she knows to be perfectly re- 
spectable and of unblemished character, 
as well as pretty equal in position; and 
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thus, to decline the offer of any gentle- 
man present, would be a tacit remegtion 
on the master and mistress of the house. 
It may be mentioned here, more es-^ 
pecially for the young who will read * 
this book, that introductions at balls 
or evening parties cease with the oc- 
casion that calls them forth, no intro- 
duction, at these times, giving a gentle- 
man a right to address a lady after- 
wards. She is consequently free, next 
morning, to pass her partner at a ball 
of the previous evening without the 
slightest rccognitjon. 

The ball is generally opened, that is, 
the first place in the first quadrille fs 
occupied, by the lady of the house. 
When anything prevents this, the host 
will usually lead off the dance with the 
lady who is cither the highest in rank 
or the gieatest stronger. It will be 
-well foi the hostess, even if she be very 
paitial to the amusement, and a grace- 
ful daiver, not lo paiticipaie in it to 
any gical extent, lest her lifdy guests 
should have occasion to complain of 
lier monoi^oly of the gentlemen, ami 
other causes of neglect. A few dances 
will suHicc to show her iiiteiest in the 
cntcrlamment, without unduly trench- 
ing on the .attention due to her guests. 

In all Its paits a ball should be pei- 
fect, — 

The music, and the banquet, and the 
wine ; 

The garlands, the rose-odours, and 
the flowers.” 

The hostess or hosi, during the pro- 
gress of a ball, will courteously accost 
and, chat with their friends, and take 
care that the laches are furnished with 
scats, and that those who wish to dance 
aie piovided with partners. A gentle 
hint fioin ilie hostess, conveyed in a 
quiet ladylike manner, that certain 
ladles have remained unengaged during 
several dances, is sure not to be neg- 
lected by any gentlemrai. Thus will 
be studied the comfort and eJijoyment 
of the guests, and no lady, in leaving 
the house^, will be able to feel the 
chagrin and disappointment of not 
having been invited to “stand up” m 
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a dance during the whole of the 
evening. 

\Vlien any of the carriages of the 
guests are announced, or thd time for 
* their departure ai rived, they should 
make a slight intimation to the hostess, 
without, however, exciting any obser- 
vation, that they are about to depart. 
If this cannot be done, however, with- 
out creating too much bustle, it will be 
bettci for the visitors to retire quietly 
without taking their leave During the 
course of the week, the hostess will 
expect to receive from every guest a 
call, where it is possible, or cauls 
expressing the gratification experienced 
fiojn her enteitainment This attention 
IS due tD every lady for the pains and 
trouble she has been at, and tends to 
promote social, kindly feelings 

Having thus di<^^ouised of pit tics of 
pleasure, it will be an interesting change 
to return to the more domestic business 
of the house, although all the details 
wo have been giving of dinnei parties, 
balls, and the like, appertain to the 
department of the mistress Without 
a knoi\ ledge of the etiquette to be ob- 
served on these occasions, a mistress 
would be unable to enjoy and appie- 
ciate those friendly pleasant meetings 
which give, as it were, i filli]» to life, 
and make the quiet happy home of an 
English gentlewoman appear the moie 
delightful an I enjoyable All that is 
necessary to be known respecting the 
dishes and appearance of the break- 
fast, dinner tea, ind suppei table^^, is 
fully set 101 th m Bceton^s ** Diction x y 
of Cookery ” 

A family dinner at home, compai 1 
with either giving or going to a dmn' 
party, is, of course, of much more 
frequent occurrence, and many will say, 
of much greater importance lloth, 
however have to be considered with a 
view to their nicety and enjoyment, and 
the latter more particularly with refer- 
ence to economy Ihcse points h'l've 
been especially noted in the “ Diclion- 
ary of » ookery ** Here we will only 
say, that for both mistress and servints, 
as w^ell in large as small households, it 
will be found by far the better plan 
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to cook and serve the dmner, and to 
lav the tablecloth and the sideboard, 
with the same cleanliness, neatness, 
and scrupulous exactness, whether it be 
for the mistress herself alone, a small 
family, or for “company.” If this 
rule be strictly ac(hered to, all will find 
themselves increase m managing skill ; 
whilst a knowledge of their daily 
duties will become mmiliar, and enable 
them to meet difficult occasions with 
ease, and overcome any amount of 
obstacles. 

Of the manner of passing evenings 
at home, there is none pleasanter than 
in such lecreative enjoyments as those 
which re|ax the mind from its severer 
duties, whilst they stimulate it with a 
gentle delight Where there are young 
people forming a part of the evening 
circle, interesting and agreeable pastime 
should especially be promoted. It is of 
incalculable benefit to tl em that their 
homes should possess alt the attractions 
of healthful amusement, comfort, and 
happiness ; foi if they do not find 
pleasure there, they will seek it elsc- 
wheie It ought, theiefore, to enter 
into the domestic policy of every 
paicnt, to make her ehiJdren feel that 
home is the happiest place in the world ; 
that to imbue them with thi& delicious 
homt feeling is one of the choicest gifts 
a parent can bestow. 

Light or fancy needlework often 
forms a portion of the evening’s le- 
cic ition for the ladies of the house- 
hold, and this may be varied by an 
occasional game at chess or back- 
gammon It has often been remaikcd, 
too, that nothing is moie delightful to 
the feminine members of a family th in 
the reading aloud of some good standaid 
work or amusing publication. A 
knowledge of polite literature may be 
«lhus obtained by the whole family, 
esfieei^ly if the reader is able and 
willing to explain the more difficult 
jfassages of flie hook, .ind expatiate on 
the wisdom and beauties it may ton- 
lain This plln, in a gieat mcasuie, 
rcahres the advut of Lord Bacon, who 
says, “Read not to contradict and 
refute, nor to believe and take for 
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granted, nor to find talk and discoursei 
but to weigh and consider.” 

In retiring for the night, it is well to 
remember that early rising is almost 
impossible, if late going to bed be the 
order, or rather disorder, of the house. 
I’he younger members of a family 
should go early and at regular hours 
to their beds, and the domestics as 
soon as possible after a reasonably 
appointed hour. Either the master or 
the mistress of a house should, after all 
have gone to their separate rooms, 
see that all is right with respect to 
the lights and fires below ; and no 
servants should, on any account, be 
allowed to remain up after j,the heads 
of the house have retiied. 

Having thus gone from early rising 
to early retiiing, there remain only 
now to be considered a few special 
positions respecting which the mistress 
of the hous^ will be glad to receive 
some specific information. 

When a mistress takes a house in a 
new locality, it will oe etiquette for 
her to wait until the older inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood call upon her; 
thus evincing a desire, on their part, 
to become acquainted with the new 
comer. It may be, that the mistress 
will desire an intimate acquaintance 
with but few of her neighbours ; but 
it is to be specially borne in mind that 
all visits, whether of ceremony, friend- 
ship, or condolence, should be punc- 
tiliously returned. 

You may perhaps have been favoured 
with letters of introduction from some 
of your friends, to persons living in 
the neighbourhood to which you have 
just come. In this case inclose the 
letter of introduction in an envelope 
with your card. Then, if the person, 
to whom it is addressed, calls in# the 
course of a few days, the visit shoald 
be returned by you within the week, 
if possible. Any breach of etiquette, 
in this respect, will not readil/ be 
excused. 

In the event of your being invited to 
dinner under the kbove circumstances, 
nothing but necessity should prevent 
you from accepting the invitation. If, 
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however, there is some distinct reason 
why you cannot accept, let it be stated 
frankly ajud plainly, for politeness* and 
truthfulnfc should be ever allied. An 
opportunity should also be taken to* 
call in the course of a day pr two, in 
order to politely express your regret 
and disappointment at not having been 
able to avail yourself of their kindness. 

In giving a letter of introduction, it 
should always be handed to your friend 
unsealed. Courtesy dictates this, as 
the person whom you are introducing 
would, perhaps, wish to know in what 
manner he or* she was spoken of. 
Should you receive a letter from a frien J, 
introducing to you any person know ii 
to and esteemed by the w'liter, the 
letter should be immediately acknow- 
ledged, and your willingness ex])rcsscd 
to do all m your pc^iei to cairy out his 
or hci wishes. 

Such aie the onerous duties which 
enter into the position of the mistress 
of a house, and such are, happily, with 
a slight but continued attention, of by 
no means difficult performance. She 
ought always to remember that she is 
the first and the last, the Alpha and 
the Omega in the government of her 
establishment ; and that it is by her 
conduct that its whole internal policy 
is regulated. She is, therefore, a 
person of far more importance in a 
community than she usually thinks 
she is. On her pattern her daughters 
model themselves ; by her counsels 
they are diiected ; through her virtues 
all are honoured ; — “her children rise 
up and call her blessed ; her husband, 
also, and he praiseth her.*^ Therefore, 
let^ each mistress always remember hei 
responsible position, never approving 
a mean action, nor speaking an un- 
refined w'ord. Let her conduct be 
such thsA her inferiors may respect 
her, and such as an honourable and 
right-minded man may look for in his 
wife and the mother of his children. 
Let her think of the many compliments 
and the sincere homage that have been 
paid to her sex by the greatest philo- 
sophers and writers, both in ancient 
and modem times. Let her not forget 
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thit she has to show herself worthy 
of Campbell’s compliment when he 
said,r- 

“The world was sad * the gatden was 
• a wild I 

And man the hermit sigh’d, till 
woman smiled.” 

Let her prove herself, then, the happy 
companion of man, and able to take 
unto herself the praise^ of the pious 
prelate, Jeremy Taylor, who says, — 

A good wife IS Hciven’s last best 
gift to man, — his angel and minister 
of giaces innumeiabl^, — his gem of 
many virtues, — his casket of jewels 
Her voice is sweet musie — her smiles 
his brightest day , her kiss, thi 
guardian of his irnoeencc, her aihis, 
the pale of his safety, the balm of his 
health, the balsam of his life , her m 
dustiy, his suiest we-f'th , her economy, 
his safest steward , her lips, his faith 
ful counsellors , her bosom, the softest 
pillow of his cares, and hei piajeis, 
the ablest advocates of Heaven s bless 
mgs on his head ” 

Cherishing, then, in her breast the 
respected utterances of the good and 
the great, let the mistress of evtiy 
house rise to the responsibility of its 
management, so that, m doing her 
duty to all around her, she may leceive 
the genuine reward of respect, love, 
and affection * 

MITES IK CHEESE. 

These are at all times better avoided 
than destroyed, for when they have 
become very numerous they do a great . 
deal of damagt in a short time To I 
avoid mites the best plan set ms to ^be 
to lea^e the cheese exposed to the air, 
and to brush it occasionally , some 
prefer wrapping the cheese m a buttered 
paper, but the former | Ian, we think, 

IS the best When m tes have become 
vetymumerous, they may be killed by 
suspending ihe cheese by a piece of 
wire or string, and dipping it for a 
moment into a pail of boiling water 
The boiling water will 3«I1 all the 
mites, and do no harm to the cheese 
unless It IS left in it too long 
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MONTHLY KUBSB. 

The choice of a monthly nurse is of 
the utmost impoitance , and m the 
case of a young mother with her 6rst 
child, it would be well for her to seek 
advice and counsel from her more ex- 
pencnced relatives m this matter In 
the first place, the engaging a monthly 
nurse in good time is of the utmost im 
portance, as, if she be competent and 
clever, her services will be sought 
months beforehand , a good nurse 
having seldom much of her time dis 
engaged Ihere are some quahfica 
tioiis which it IS evident the nurse 
should possess she should be scrupu 
lously elewi and tidy in her person, 
honest, sober, ai d noiseless m her 
movements , should possess a natuial 
love for children, and have a strong 
nci\e 111 case of emergencies Snuff 
taking and spirit drinking must not be 
included m her habits , Hiit these are 
happily much less frequent than they 
were in former days 

Receiving, as she often will, instruc- 
tions fiom the doctor, she should bear 
these m mind, and carefully carry them 
out In those instances where she does 
not feel herself sufficiently informed, 
she should ask advice from the medical 
man, and not take upon herself to 
administer medicines, 6cc,, without his 
knowledge 

A monthly nurse should be between 
thirty and fifty years of age, sufficiently 
old to ha\e had a little expenence, and 
yet not too old or inhrm to be able to 
perform Various duties requiring strength 
and bodily vigour She should be able 
tc wake the moment she is called, at 
anv hour of the night, that the mother 
ui child may have their wants imme 
diately attended to Good temper, 
u d to a kind and gentle disposition, 
IS "indispensable , and although the 
nurse will frequently have much to 
endure from the whims and caprices of 
tbe*mvalid, she should make allow 
ances for these, anri command her 
temper, at the same Ume exerting her 
authority when it is necessary 

What the nurse has to do m tlie way 
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of cleaning and dusting the lady*s room, 
depends entirely on the establishment 
that IS kept. "N^ere there are plenty 
of servants, the nurse, of course, has 
nothing whatever to do but attend on 
htr patient, and nng the bell for any- 
thing she may require. Where the 
number of domestics is limited, she 
should not mind keeping her room in 
order; that is to say, sweeping and 
dusting It every morning If fires be 
neccssrry, the housemaid should always 
clean the giate, and do all that is wanted 
in that way, as this, being lather duty 
work, would soil the nurse’s dress, and 
unfit her to approach the bed, or take 
the infant without soiling its clothes 
In small establishments, to*), the nurse 
should herself fetch things ohc may 
require, and not iing eveiy time slic 
v ants anything , and she must, of 
course, not leave her invalid unless she 
sees every thmg is comfoi table, and then 
only for a few minutes When down 
stairs, and m company with the other 
servants, the nurse should not repeat 
what she may have heard m her lady’s 
room, as much mischief may be done 
by a gossiping nurse As m most 
houses the monthly nurse is usually 
sent for a few ilays before hei services 
m ly be required, she should see that 
all IS in readiness ; that tliere be no 
bustle and hurry at the tmie the con- 
tmement takes place, dhe should keep 
two pairs of sheets thoroughly aired, 
as well as night-dresses, flannels, Ac 
All the things which will be required 
to dress the baby the hist time should 
be laid m the basket in readiness, in 
the order in which they are to be put 
on , as well as scissors, thread, a tew 
pieces of soft linen rag, and two or 
three flannel squares If a berceau- 
nette is to be used immediately, the 
nurse should asceitam that the •mat- 
tresses, pillow, Ac. are all well aiftd , 
and if not already done before she 
amves, she, should assist in covering 
and tiimming it, ready for the *little 
occupant. A monthly nurse should be 
handy at her needle, as, if she is m the 
house some time l^fore the baby is 
bom, she will require some work of 
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this sort to occupy her time. * She 
should also understand the making up 
of little caps, although we can scarcely 
say thi^ is one of the nurse’s duties 
As most children wear no caps, except 
out of doors, her powers m this way 
will not be much taxed • 

A nuise should endeavour to make 
her room as cheerful as possible, and 
always keep it clean and tidy bhe 
should empty the chamber utensils as 
soon as used, and on no account put 
things under the bed Soiled baby’s 
napkins should be rolled up and put 
into a pan, wh^n they should be washed 
out cvLiy morning, and hung out to 
dry , they are then in a fit state to stnd 
t) the laimdiess, and should, on no 
account, be left dirty, but done every 
moimng in this way Ihe bedroom 
should be kept rati er dark, particularly 
for the fiist weej^ or ten days; of a 
regular temi>tralui t , and as tree as pos- 
sible fiom draughts, at the same time 
w( 11 ventilated and free fiom unpleasant 
smells 

Ihe infant during the month must 
not be exposed to stiong light, or much 
ail , and m carrying it alwut the pas- 
sages, stalls, Ac , tlie nuise should 
always have its head flannel on, to 
protect the eyes and ears from the 
eiirients of air 1 or the management 
of chililrcii, wc must refer our readeis 
to the aitiele “ Infants , ” and we need 
only say, in conclusion, that a good 
nurse should understand the symptoms 
of various ills incident to this period, 
ab, m all eases, jrevention is better 
tl an curt As young mothers with 
then first baby aie very often much 
troubled at fust with their breasts, the 
nurse should understand the art of 
emptying them by suction, or some 
other contiivance. If the bieasts aie* 
kept well drawn, there will be but 
little danger of inflammation; and as 
t*e infant at fiist cannot take all that 
IS necessary, something must be done 
to keep the inflammation down This 
IS one of the greatest difficulties a nurse 
has to contend with, and we can only 
advise her to be very persevering, to 
rub the breasts well, and to let the 
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infant suck as soqh and as often as 
possible, until they get in proper 
orders. 

MOTHS, A FLHASA.NT FEH- 
PUMH AND PBBVENTIVB 
AGAINST. 

Take of cloves, caraway-seeds, nut- 
meg, mace, cinnamon, and Tonqnin 
beans, of each i oz. ; then add as 
much Florentine orris-root as will equal 
the other ingredients put together ; 
grind the whole well to powder, and 
then put It in little bags among your 
clothes, &c. 

Almost anything aromatic will keep 
off moths The common bog-myrtle, 
which groves so freely in swampy places, 
is an excellent antidote. 

Anotkfr , — A piece of linen, mois- 
tened with turpentine^ and put into the 
wardrobe or drawers for a single day, 
two or three times a year, is also a 
sufficient preservative against moths. 

MOTHS, BEETLES, &c., TO 
KEEP PHOM CLOTHES. 

Put a piece of camphor into a linen 
bag, or some aromatic herbs, in the 
drawers, among linen or woollen 
clothes, and neither moth nor worm 
will come near them. 

MOTHS, TO PBEVENT THE 
DAMAGE OP. 

Furs, flannels, and woollen goods, 
when laid for any time, are very 
liable to injury from moths. Most 
persons may have noticed at times 
in their bouses a small, light brown- 
coloured moth, and another with black 
and white wings ; both these are very 
dangerous inmates. Whenever they are 
seen they should be destroyed. But 
no articles of fur, flannel, and woollen 
fabric should be left long without being 
taken out and shaken or brushed. They 
should also always be well aired before 
they ate put away. If a few bitter 
Appl^ which can be bought at the 
cnemist% are enclosed in muslin bags, 
and put into the drawers or closets, 
no moth will ever come near them. 
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Muddy Water. 

MOTTLED SOAP. 

This soap is made with refuse kitchen 
stuff, boiled with weak alkaline lye 
(soap lye) rendered caustic by quick- 
lime, and to which common salt is 
afterwards added. The mottled appear- 
ance is given by watering the neaily 
finished soap with a strong lye of ciude 
soda by means of a watering-can with 
a rose spout. 

MOULTING. 

This, though it cannot be called a 
disease in poultry, is a time of danger 
and anxiety. Moulting occurs at dif- 
ferent periods, and is most dangerous 
for young chickens, particularly those 
which, being hatched late, do not begin 
to moult before the cold weather has 
set in. The summer moult of bird's 
hatched in early spring, which occuis 
111 July, IS, for the most part, very 
giadual, a few feathers falling off at a 
time, and being rapidly renewed till 
the whole plumage is changed. In the 
autumnal moult, on the contrary, more 
feathers fall off at one time, and they 
are not so rapidly renewed. The fowl, 
therefoie, is more exposed to the changes 
of the weather. Always, at the time 
of moulting, supply an abundance of 
good nourishing food, and keep the 
whole poultry-yard as warm and dry 
as possible. A small amount of decoc- 
tion of Peruvian bark may be added 
to the water with great benefit, and 
care should be taken that there is a 
good supply of really clean water. It 
IS a known fact that fowls moult later 
and later every year after the thud 
Y<*ar. It is therefore sometimes as late 
as January before the older fowls aie 
in full feather, and as the weather is 
then cold, they are not in a condition 
tc lay till March or April. The 
moitiUng period lasts generally, accord- 
ing to the season of the year, from five 
week^ to two oi three months. 

MUDDY WATBB, TO PUBIPY. 

Make a bag of Imeii two or three 
inches long, and in it put some well- 
bumt charcoal, finely powdered. Hang 
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this in the vessel which contains im- 
pure water. If the water, after a short 
time^ do not clear, nor the offensive 
smell pass off, odd another bag or two 
of the same size. In this way, the 
quantity of charcoal necessary for the 
vessel can be ascertained, and a bag 
made large enough to hold It. This is 
a cheap and easy mode of cleansing 
water, and may be used with advantage 
in the absence of a proper filtering- 
machine. 

MULLED OLABET OB POST. 

To eveiy bottle of claret, or port, 
allow 4 oz. of loaf sugar, 2 cloves, and 
the eighth-part of a graled nutmeg. 
Place the wine and these ingicdients 
over a gentle fire ; remove when almost 
boiling. 

MULLED WINE. 

Ingredients: i pint of port wine, or 
any wine preferred, i gill of water, 
i oz. of spice, equal quantities of cin- 
namon, cloves, and ginger slightly 
bruised, 3 oz. of powderw loaf sugar. — 
Mode : Boil the spice in the water with 
the sugar until it fqrms a thick syrup, 
care being taken that it does not bum. 
Pour into the saucepan, or pipkin, the 
wine, and stir all together gently until 
it is on the point of boiling. Serve it 
quite hot, A very thm shaving of 
orange may be added to improve the 
flavour. This recipe is very good for 
claret, burgundy, and, indeed, almost 
any wine. Home-made raisin, 'ginger, 
and orange wines may be so mulled, 
and will be found excellent. The spiced 
wine, while quite hot, may be stirred 
upon the yolic of three or four fresh 
eggs, well beaten, 

MUBIATIO ACID, SPIBIT OP 
SALTi — a thin yellow fltiid, 
emitting dense white fhmes on 
exposure to the air. ^ • 

This is not often taken as a poison. 
The s^ptoms and treatment are 
much the same as those of nitric acid. 
N.B. — In no case of poisoning by this 
acid should emetics ever be given. 
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Moatard Poultice. 

MUSTABD, BEADY MADE, 
POB KEEPING. 

Ingredients: i pint of horseradish 
vinegar, li oz. of salt, mustai-d.— 
Mode : Add the salt to the vinegar, and 
mix in, till perfectly smooth, as much 
mustard as will make a thick paste. 
Keep it well corked in a wide- 
mouthed bottle for use. 

MUSTABD, TO MAKE. 

Mustard should always be made in 
small quantities, fresh as required. It 
soon spoils bytkeeping. Put the quan- 
tity required into a teacup, and s^jr in 
boiling water till it is of the proper 
consistence, and perfectly smooth. It 
should never be made in the mustard- 
pot in which it is to l>e brought to 
table. The French mix mustard with 
vinegar, instead^of water, and some 
persons add salt ; but good Durham 
mustaid is best made plain. Milk, 
w'th the addition of a little cream, if 
used instead of water, is said to take 
away all bitterness, and to impart great 
softness to mustard. 

MUSTABD POULTICE. 

This most useful application is made 
in a variety of ways. The simplest, 
the cleanest, and most efficacious for 
ordinary purposes, we believe to be the 
following : — Take a piece of soft flan- 
nel, dip it in boiling water, wring it 
out immediately, and sprinkle one side 
of it with fresh flour of mustard. The 
flannel should, while being .sprinkled, 
be laid upon a hot plate, that no warmth 
may be lost. Another way of making 

mustard poultice is by spreading a 
large tablespoonful of mustard made in 
the ordmary wa^, as if for table, on a 
piece of soft linen, and wanning it 
before the fire when it is to be applied. 
A third, and better plan, if warmth be 
needed, is to make a common bread 
poultice and stir into it a tablespoonful 
of mustard, either fresh or mixed. It 
iS frequently desirable, with poultices 
made on either of the last two plans, to 
lace a piece of fine muslin or gauze 
etween the poultice and the sklu. 
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Mt^fttard Whey. 

Another Recipe — Mix equal parts of 
dry mustard and linseed meal m warm 
vinega(: When the poultice is wanted 
weak, warm water may be used for the 
vinegar ; and when it is required very 
strong, mustard alone, without any 
]inseed*meak is to be mixed with warm 
vinegar. 

MUSTARD WHEY. 

Boil i pint of new milk, and add to 
It a tabltspoonful of made mustard, 
which will turn it into whey I eavc 
It to settle, strain off the whe>, which, 
when drunk, will give a gjowing warmth 
to the whole fiame The occasion il 
use bf this whey is of service in neivoiis 
affections 

HAHiS. 

Good nails are a gieat ornament , 
but It IS a matter of <io small trouble 
to keep the nails m a good condition 
This can certainly never be done by 
biting, for, of all habits, biting the 
nails IS one of the most disgusting and 
most detrimental to the appearance of 
the hands If this habit be suffered to 
survive the early years of life, it is 
almost next to impossible to get rid of 
It. In youth it can easily be bioktn 
by keeping the hands m flannel bags, 
or toucning lightly the nails with bitter 
aloes. Careml washing and cutting 
are the only means by which the nails 
can be preserved clean and well shaped 
The hands should always be soaked in 
warm water before the nails aie cut 
This softens them, and renders the 
operation much moie easy The skin 
of the finger also should not be allowed 
to encroach upon the lower part of thf 
n ills • after every washing it should be 
gently pressed back with the towel 
with which the hands are being diicd 
Attention to this point will not merely 
secure the good shape of the nails, but 
put a stop to those very disagreeable 
accompj|(Qfmcnts known as hang nails. 
With persons the nails grow 
much more rapidly than with otherSf 
but under no circumstances should they 
be sttflbred to go longer than one week 
without cttttmg. When the nails are 


Ifervousness. 

hard and sluggish, and do not make 
that proper growth which will enable 
them, by constant cutting, to be kept 
well shaped, the following ointment 
may be used with advantage — Take 
the yolk of a hard egg and 2 o? of 
fine white wax, and incoiporate them 
together m a small pot over the fire , 
then add as much sweet oil of almonds 
as will reduce the mixture to the con- 
sistence of an ointment, which can be 
kept in a box for use When needed, 
anoint the nails with this ointment on 
a camcl-hau biush every night at bed 
time, and sleep in gloves continue the 
application for three weeks or a month 
When the nails begin to grow rapidK , 
cut them moderately, and bring them 
gradually into shape , at the same time 
pay attention to the skin at the lower 
part of the nails One month’s appli- 
cation of this ointment, with proper 
cutting, will bring nails thoroughly 
neglected into as good a condition as 
can be requned. 

NAILS. TO WHITEN (Dr. Scott’s 
wash). 

Diluted sulphuric acid, 2 drachms; 
tmctuie of myrrh, ^ i drachm ; spring 
watei, 4 o/ Mix First cleanse the 
nails with white soap, and then dip the 
fingers into the wash. 

NEGUS. 

To every half pint of wine put an equal 
qii entity of boiling water, the stiained 
juice of half a lemon, ij oz of loaf 
sugar, and the eighth part of a nutmeg 
grated Rub the sugar on the rmd ot 
he lemon Mi\. May be taken either 
D t or cold. 

NERVOUS TINCTURE. 

T ike 3i 07 of camphor julep ; 3^ 
0/ oflpeppermmt water , 3 drachms ut 
spiihs of ammonia, 3 drachms of 
syrup of saffron ; i drachm of tincture 
of.camphor, well mixed. Three table- 
spoonfuls to be taken when required. 

HEBVOUSNEBa* A GOOD MIX- 
TURE IN OASES OE. 

The occasional use of the following 
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Night-cap. 

mixture has often proved of great bene- 
fit to nervous patients : two or three 
tablespoonfiils three times a day may 
be taken. — htgredients : I drachm of 
extract of bark, 6 oz. of camphor 
julep, 3 drachms of volatile tincture of 
valeiian, ^ oz. of tincture of columbo. — 
Mode: Mix all these ingredients well 
together, and keep them in a well- 
coiked bottle for use. 

NIGHT-CAP (an American Drink). 

hl^^edients: 4 pint of strong ale, a 
■wineglass of brandy, 2 or 3 cloves, or 
2 or 3 drops of essence of cloves, 3 or 
4 lumps of sugar. — Mode: Mix alto- 
gether in a tin jug, set it over the fiie, 
and when quite hot, pour it into a 
tumbler and diink it. 8e careful not 
to break the glass. Waim it fiist over 
the liquor, and set it on something 
while jiouring. 

NORFOLK PUNCH (excellent 

for kSeping). 

Ingredients: i gallon of French 
brandy, 6 orange.s, 6 lemons, 4 lb. of 
powdered white sugar, i gallon of 
water, i pint of new milk.' -Mode: 
Pare the rinds of the oranges and lemons 
as thinly as possible, and pour over 
them the biandy. Let them infuse for 
twelve hours ; then have ready i 
gallon of water that has been boiled, 
and dissolve the sugar in it, adding the 
clear juice of the oranges and lemons 
when this has been done. Mix all to- 
gether and strain off the liquid into a 
clean sweet cask or stone bottle. Stir 
in the milk, and bung down closely the 
cask or bottle; let it stand in a dry, 
warm cellar for six or seven weeks, then 
draw it off into ordinary wine-bottles. 
If proper care be taken in bottling and 
corking, this punch will keep for many 
years, and become mellowed by age. 
To make this punch in, it is best Jo use 
a small cask or stone bottle that has 
had spirits in it ; and for bottling, clean 
empty brandy-bottles drained hut un- 
washed. 

NOHTH-WILTSHIBB CHEESE, 

TO RIPEN. 

Select a good cheese ; cut off the top 


Notice to Qi^t. 

rind quite flat", about i inch thicU Take 
out, with a scoop, a small cone from the 
centre of the cheese, and pour into it 
some sherry, Scotch or Burton ale. As 
soon as the ale is absorbed, repeat the 
process, taking care that the top* is 
carefully put on. The cheese should be 
envelopea in sheet lead, mid kept in a 
damp place. Thus treated, it will be 
quite ripe in about three weeks, 

NOTICE TO QUIT. 

In the case of leasing for a term, no 
notice is necessary ; the tenant quits, 
as a matter of course, at its termination; 
or if, by tacit consent, he remains 
paying rent as heretofore, he bectmies 
a tenant at sufferance, or from year to 
year. Half a year's notice now be- 
comes necessary, as we have already 
seen, to terminate the tenancy, except 
a special arran^nient be made to the 
contrary. Either of these notices may 
be given verbally, if it can be proved 
that the notice was definite, and given 
at the right time ; but it is more ad- 
visable to give it in writing. Form of 
notice is quite immaterial, provided it 
is definite and clear in its purport. If 
there be any doubt as to the time at 
which the tenancy commenced, and it 
be necessary for the notice to expire at 
a time coi responding to the commence- 
ment of the tenancy, the notice should 
be given by a landlord for the tenant 
to quit on the day on which it is sup- 
posed the tenancy will terminate, or on 
such other day as the current year, or^ 
other period of the tenancy may expire,* 
next after six months, three months, 
or other period, as the case may be, 
/rom the service of the notice. 

Tenancy for less than a year may be 
terminated according to the taking. 
Thus, wlien taken for three months, 
and so on from three months to three 
months, a three months* notice is re- 
quired ; when monthly, and so on from 
month to month, a month’s notice; 
and when weekly, a week’s notice. 
When taken ibr a definite time, as a 
month, a week, or a quarter, no notice 
is necessary on either side. If pre* 
mises are taken by the year, with a 
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IfouriBliing iDrlnk. 

provision for paving tliree months* 
notice, such notice must expire at the 
same fime of the year at which the 
tenancy commenced, unless it be stated 
that the notice may expire on either of 
thb usual days appointed for payment 
of the rent. / 

*■ 

NOUBISHINa DBIUTK FOB 
OOBSirMPTIVE PATIENTS. 

Ingredients : i oz. of eringo-root, 
I oz. of pearl-barley, i oz. of sago, i oz. 
of rice, 3 pints of water . — Mode Put 
these ingredients into the water, and 
boil till it IS reduced to one-half ; strain 
oiT the liquid, and put i tablespoonful 
of it ^into a coffee-cup of boiling milk, 
with a little sugar if desired. The 
liquid, if bottled, will keep for some 
few days. This drink is not only veiy 
nourishing, but emollient and soothing 
to the throat and chesu^ 

NoxnusmNa dbinks. 

^ Make a strong jelly of the best Rus- 
sian isinglass, and dissolve a teaspoonful 
or more of this in any warm drinks that 
may be taken by the patient. A cup of 
tea or coffee may, in this way, be made 
to impart nourishment, and the presence 
of the isinglass will scarcely be detected. 
The isinglass may also be dissolved 
and put into a glass of beer or a glass 
of wme. 

BTOYBAir. 

The best noyeau is of foreign make : 
It comes from the West Indies. A 
good substitute, however, and very 
much cheaper, may be made by the 
following recipe. Ingredients : i gallon 
of white brandy or English gin, i lb. 
of apricot kernels, 1 pint of oiange- 
flower water, ijlb. of white sugar, 2 oz. 
of bitter almonds, i oz. of sweet al- 
monds,-^ Mode : Blanch the almonds, 
put them with the kernels into a stone 
bottle, and sugar also; pour the 
brandy or gin upon them ; snake the 
bottle daily for a week, then add the 
orango<<>Hower water. Leave it another 
week, then strain all through a jelly- 
bag, or filter through paper, and bottle 


Nursemaids. 

off for use. The quantity. of apneot 
kernels may be increase, and the 
almonds omitted, as they are much the 
best ; but if apricot kernels cannot be 
had, then the quantity of almonds may 
be increased. 

NUBSEMAIBS, UPPEB AND 
TTNDEB. 

The nurseiy is of great importance 
in every family, and in families of dis- 
tinction, where there are several young 
children, it is an establishment kept 
apart fiom the rest of the family, under 
the charge of an upper nuise, assisted 
by under nuiseiy-maids proportioned to 
the work to be done. The responsible 
duties of upper nursemaid commence 
with the weaning of the child : it must 
now be sepal ated from the mother 01 wet- 
nuise, at least for a time, and the cares 
of the nursemaid, which have hitheilo 
been only occasionally put m requisi- 
tion, are now to be entirely desoted to 
the infant. She washes, dresses, and 
feeds It , walks out with it, and regu- 
lates all its little ^^ants ; and, even at 
this early age, many good qualities 
are required to do so in a satisfactory 
manner. Patience and good tempei arc 
indispensable qualities ; truthfulness, 
punty of manners, minute cleanliness, 
and docility and obedience, almost 
equally so She ought also to be 
acquainted with the art of ironing and 
trimming little caps, and be handy 
with her needle. 

There is considerable art in carrying 
an infant comfortably foi itself and for 
the nursemaid If she carry it always 
cated upright on her arm, and presses 
P too closely against her vhest, the 
oiomach of the child is apt to get com- 
ressed and the back fatigued. For 
er own comfort, a good nurse will 
frequently vary this position, by changing 
from one arm to the other, and some- 
times by la^ng it across both, raising 
the he^ a little. When teaching it to 
walk, and guiding it by the hand, she 
should change the hand from time to 
time, so as to avoid raistPg one shoulder 
higher than the other. This is the 
only way in which a child should be 
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taught to walk ; leading-strings and 
other foolish inventions which force an 
infant to make eUbrts, with its shoulders 
and head forward, b^ore it knows how 
to use its limbs, will only render it 
feeble, and retard its progress. 

Most children have some bad habit, 
of which they must be broken ; but 
this is never accomplished by harsh- 
ness without developing worse evils; 
kindness, perseverance, and patience 
in the nurse, are here of the utmost 
importance. When finger-sucking is 
one of these habits, the fingers are some- 
times rubbed with bitter aloes, or some 
equally disagreeable substance. Others 
have dirty nabits, which are only to 
be changed by patience, ^perseverance, 
and, above all, by regularity in the 
nurse. She should never be permitted 
to inflict punishment on these occa- 
sions, or, indeed, on any occasion. 
But, if punishment is to be avoided, it 
is still mSre necessary that all kinds of 
indulgences and flatteiy be equally for- 
bidden, Yielc^ng to all the whims of 
a child,— picking up its toys when 
thrown away in mere wantonness, 
would be intolerable. A child should 
never be led to think others inferior to 
itself, to beat a cfog, or even the stone 
against which it falls, as some children 
ai e taught to do by silly nurses. Neither 
should the nurse affect to show alarm 
at any of the little accidents which must 
inevitably happen : if it falls, treat it as 
a trifle ; otherwise she encourages a 
spirit of cowardice and timidity. But 
sne will take care that such -accidents 
are not of frequent occurrence, or the 
result of neglect. 

The nurse should keep the child as 
clean as possible, and particularly she 
should train it to habits of cleanliness, 
so that it should feel uncomfortable 
when otherwise; watching especially 
that it does not soil itself in eatmg. At 
the same time, vanity in its personal 
appearance is not to be encouraged by 
over-care in this respect, o^ by too 
tight lacing or buttoning of dresses, 
nor a small foot cultivated by the use 
of tight shoes.* 

Nursemaids would do well to repeat 
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to the parents faithfully and truly the 
defects they observe in the dispositions 
of very young children. If properly 
checks m tima, evil propensities may 
be eradicated ; but this should not 
^tend to anything; but serious defects; 
otherwise the intuitive perceptions 
w^h all children possess Vill construe 
the act into “spying” and “inform- 
ing,” which should never be resorted 
to in the case of children, nor, indeed, 
in any case. 

Such are the cares which devolve 
upon the nursemaid, and it is her duty 
to fulfil them personally. In large 
establishments she will have assistants 
proportioned to the nuniber of children 
of which she has the Care. The under 
nursemaid lights the fires, sweeps, 
scours, and dusts the rooms, and makes 
the beds ; empties slops, and carries up 
water ; brin^ »up and removes the 
nursery meals; hashes and dresses all 
the children, except the infant, and 
assists in mending. Where there is a 
nursery girl to assist, she does the 
rougher part of the cleaning ; and all 
take their meals in the nursery to- 
gether, after the children of the family 
have done. 

In smaller families, where there is 
only one nursemaid kept, she is assisted 
by the housemaid ‘or servant-of-all- 
work, who will do the rougher part of 
the work and carry up the nursery 
meals. In such circumstances she will 
be more immediately under the eye 
of her mistress, who will probably re- 
lieve her from some of the cares of the 
infant. In higher families, the upper 
nurse is usually permitted to sup or 
dine occasionally at the housekeepers 
table by way of relaxation, when the 
children are all well and her subordi- 
nates trustworthy. 

Where the nurse has the entire charge 
of the nurseiy, and the mother is too 
much occupied to do more than pay a 
daily visit to it, it is desirable that she 
be a person of observation, and possess 
some acquaintance with the diseases 
incident to childhood, as also with 
such simple remedies as may be useful 
before a medical attendant can be pro- 
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cured/ or where such attendance is not 
comidezed necessary. All these little 
ailmenu are preceded by symptoms so 
minute* as to be only perceptible to 
close observation; such as twitching 
of the brows, restless sleep, grinding 
the gums, jyid, in some inflammatory 
diseases, even by the child abstaining 
from crying, from fear of the increased 
pain produced by the movement. Den- 
tition, or cutting the teeth, is attended 
with many of these symptoms. Measles, 
thrush, scarlatina, croup, hooping- 
cough, and other childish complaints, 
are all preceded by well-known symp- 
toms, which may be alleviated and 
rendered less virulent by simple reme- 
dies instantaneously applied. 

Dentition is usually the first serious 
trouble, bringing many other disorders in 
its train. The symptoms are most per- 
ceptible to the mother the child sucks 
fecbl]^, and with gums hot, inflamed, 
and swollen. In this case, relief is 
yielded by rubbing them from lime to 
time with a little of Mrs. Johnson’s 
soothing syrup, a valuable and per- 
fectly safe medicine. Selfish and 
thoughtless nurses, and mothers loo, 
sometimes give cordials and sleeping- 
draughts, whose eflecls are too well 
known. 

Convulsion Fits sometimes follow the 
feverish restlessness produced by these 
causes ; in which case a hot bath should 
be administered without delay, and the 
lower parts of the body rubbed, the 
bath being as hot as it can be without 
scalding the tender skin ; at the same 
time, the doctor should be sent for J 
immediately, for no nurse should ad- | 
minister medicine in this case, unless 
the fits have been repeated and the 
doctor has left airections with her how 
to act. 

Crou/ is one of the most alarming 
diseases of childhood ; it is accom- 
panied with a hoarse, croaking, ring- 
ing cough, and comes on very suddenly, 
and most so in strong, robust children. 

A very hot bath should be instantly 
admmistet«d, followed by an emetic, 
either in the form of tartar emetic, 
cioup-powdcr, or a tcaspoouful of 
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ipecacuhana, wrapping the body warmly 
up in flannel after the bath. The 
slightest delay in administering the 
bath, or the emetic, may be fatal ; 
hence the importance of nurses about 
very young children being acquainted 
with the symptoms. 

Ilooping-cottnih is generally preceded 
by the moaning noise during .sleep, 
which even adults threatened with the 
disorder cannot avoid : it is followed 
by violent fits of coughing, which little 
can be done to relieve. A child at- 
tacked by this disorder .should be kept 
as much as possible in the fresh, pure 
air, but out of draughts, and kept 
wann, and supplied with plenty of 
nourishing food. Many fatal diseases 
flow from this scourge of childhood, 
and a change to purer air, if possible, 
should follow convalescence. 

lYorms are the torment of some chil- 
dien : the symptoms are, an unnatural 
craving for food, even after a full meal ; 
costiveness, suddenly followed by the 
reverse ; fetid breath, a livid circle 
under the eyes, enlarged abdomen, and 
picking the nf)se ; for which the reme- 
dies must be prescribed by the doctor. 

Mtasles and Scarlatuia much re- 
semble each other in their early stages : 
headache, restlessness, and fretfulness 
.are the symptoms of both. Shiveiing 
fits, succeeded by a hot skin ; pains in 
the back and limbs, accompanied by 
sickness, and, in severe cases, sore 
throat; pain about the jaws, difficulty 
in swallowing, running at the eyes, 
w'hich become red and inflamed, while 
the face is hot and flushed, often dis- 
tin^ish starlatina and scarlet-fever, of 
which it is only a mild form. 

While the case is doubtful, a dessert- 
spoonful of s])irit of nitre diluted in water, 
given at bedtime, will throw the child 
ji 1 a gentle perspiration, and will bring 
out the rash in either case. In measles, 
this api)cairs fir^l on the face ; in scar- 
latina, qn the clic.st; and in both ca^es 
a doctor should be called in. In scar- 
latina, tartar-emetic powder or ipeca- 
cuhana may be admitystered in the 
mean time. 

In all cases, cleanliness, fresh air, 
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dealt utensils, and frequent washing of 
the person, both of nurse and duldren, 
are even more necessary in the nursery 
than in either drawing-room or sick- 
room, inasmuch as the delicate organs 
of childhood are more susceptible of 
injury from smells and vapours than 
are those of adults 

It may not be out of place if con- 
clude this bnef notice or the duties of a 
nursemaid by an extract from hlorence 
Nightingale’s admirable “Notts on 
Nursing ” Referring to children, she 
says — 

“ Ihey aie much more susceptible 
tnan grovi n people to all noxious influ 
elites 1 hey are affected by tht same 
things, but much more quickly and 
seriously, by uant of fresh air, of 



impropei food, v ml of punctuality by 
(lulness, by want of light, by too much 
or too litfie covering m bed oi \ hen 
up ’ \nd all this in h iltli , an I thtn 
she quotes a passage fioin \ Ittluit on 
sudden deaths in infancy, to show tht 
impoi lance of cartful nuisvn of cliil 
<htn — “ In the gitat inajonty <f m 
stances, when death suddenly befalls 
the infant oi young child, it is an a / 
It IS not a necessiiy, ine\itable 
result of any disease lhat which is 
known to injure cbildicn most stiiously 
IS foul ur, keeping the looms where 
they sleep closely shut up is destiuction 
to them, and if the child’s breathing 
be disoidered by disease, a few hours 
only of such foul an may endanger its 
life, even where no inconvenience is 
felt by grown up pci sons in the lOom ” 
Persons moving in the best society 
will sec, after perusing Miss Nightin 
g lie’s book, that this “foul air,’ 
“want of light,” “loo much oi too 
little clothing,” and improper ft#od, is 
not conhned to Ciown Stieet o# St 
Odes & , that Belgravia and the squaies 
hive their north room, whtie the rays 
of the sun* never reach “A wTboden 
bedstead, two or three mattresses piled 
up to above the height of the table, a 
valance attached*to the frame, — nothing 
but a miiaele could ever thoioughly dry 
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or air such a bed and beddmg,”-^is the 
ordinary bed of a pnvate house, than 
which nothing can be more uQwho^&ome. 
“ Don’t treat your children like sick,” 
she sums up , ** don’t dose them with 
tea Let them eat meat and drink 
milk, or half a glass of, light beei. 
Give them fresh, light, sunny, and open 
rooms, cool bediooms, plenty of out- 
door exeicise, facing even the cold, and 
wind, and weather, in sufhuently warm 
clothes, and with sufficient exercise, 
i^lenty of amusements and play , more 
liberty, and less schooling, and cram- 
ming, and Hamming, more attention to 
food and less to physic ’ 

• 

OAK-COLOUBED OBAIOTIffa 
FOB WOOD 

The composition used m graining 
wood oak colouii s \ indy ke brown ancl 
chrome yellow, m xed with about one 
) i t of b del Im ted oil and two paits 
)f turp( ntine a small quantrty of li 
haige may be added to cause it to dry 
soc n 1 he wood is aftei wards glazed 
I he paint used for glazing is a mixture 
of Vandyke blown and burnt umber, oi 
lamp black may be substituted for the 
latter It is diawn lengthways along 
the wood with a small brush, wet with 
so ir hetr theie must be no oil used m 
the glazing process 1 he wood is ulti 
mately varnisiied with what is lulled 
oak varnish, which may be procured at 
any respectable painlet^s shop. 

OAK STAINING. 

Common deal boardings may be 
stained to look like oak by rubbing 
^hem with glolie artichokes cut m hall 
Ihis will put on excellent colour upon 
them they may be afterwam» polished 
with a prepaiation of beeswax, oil, and 
turpentine, melted together, and ap 
lied cold with a clean diy vaimshing 
rush 

OIL AND WATEB, TO ONITE 

A little salts of tartar is the best an I 
cheapest medium for uniting these t ao 
opposite substance 
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Oiled Calico. 

OILED CALICO. " 

Ingredients: Pale linseed-oil, 3 pints; 
sugar ef lead, I oz. ; white resin, 4 oz. 
— Mode : Gllpd the sugar of lead with 
admail quantity of the oil, and, when 
smooth, add the rest and the resin ; 
place all inf- a pipkin, and mix them 
over a gentle fire. The calico must be 
dressed with it while hot^ 

OIL-PAINTINGS, TO CLEAN. 

Oil-paintings on canvas or panel are 
best cleaned by washing with soap and 
soft water just warm. When wiped 
dry with a soft cloth, they should be 
rubbed with a warm silk handkerchief 
before the fire. An immediate bright- 
ness may be given to any very dull oil- 
paintings by gently wiping the surface 
over with a fresh- cut onion. 

OIL-PAINTINGS, TO CLEAN 
OLD. 

Oil-paintings frequently become 
soiled with smoke or dirt, when they 
must be treated with great care. Dis- 
solve a small quantity of salt in some 
stale urine ; dip a woollen cloth in the 
mixture, and rub the paintings over 
with it till they are clean ; then wash 
them with a sponge and clean water, 
dry them* gradually, and rub them over 
with a clean cloth. Should the dirt not 
be easily* moved by the above prepara- 
tion, add" a small quantity of soft soap, 
I 3 e very careful not to rub the painting 
too hard. The blackened lights of old 
pictures may be instantly restored to 
their original hue by touching thein 
with deutoxide of hydrogen, diluted 
with six or eight times its weight of 
water. These parts must be afterwards 
washed with a clean sponge and water. 

OILS FOB THE HAIBi- 

Familv Oil {for the Hair ), — Oil of 
sweet almonds, l gill ; spermaceti, J 
oz. Melt them together over the fire, 
first breaking the spermaceti into very 
small pieces. When cold, stir in a tew 
drops of oil of bergamot, rubbed up 
with half a grain of civet. 

Macassar Oil consists of the follow- 


Oils for the Hair. 

ing ingredients : — 2 pints of the purest 
castor-oil coloured with alkanet-root, 
and i pint of alcohol 60 per cent over- 
proof, scented with i fluid drachm of 
oil of nutmeg and 30 drops each of the 
oils of rosemary and origanum, 20 drops 
of neroli, lo drops of essence of musk, 
and 45 grains of attar of roses. Mix 
thoroughly, under the influence of gentle 
heat if needful, by agitating the ma- 
terials together, and at the end of a 
week decant the clear portion from the 
rest Or^ 2 pints of finest oil of ben, 
reddened with alkanet-root, may be 
substituted for the castor-oil and alcohol 
in the first mixing with the oils and 
essences, and 4 oz. of the alcohol added 
subsequently by degrees with agitation. 

Another Recipe,, to make the Hair 
grenv and curl. — Olive-oil, i lb. ; oil of 
origanum, i drachm ; oil of rosemary, 
drachm. Mix. 

Marrow Oil , — Take 3 oz. of beef 
marrow clarified, and melt'lhis with 
4 pint of oil of almonds. A yellow 
tinge may be imparted to the mixture 
by means of a small quantity of palm- 
oil or annotta. Scent at pleasure. 

Queens Oil [f?r the Hair ), — Oil of 
ben, I pint ; civet, 3 grains 5 Italian oil 
of jasmine, 3 fluid dz, ; attar of roses, 3 
minims. If attar of roses is not to be 
had, 10 or 12 minims of common oil of 
roses may be substituted. 

Oil for Thickening the Hair , — Sweet 
olive-oil, 3 oz. ; oil of lavender, 1 
drachm. Apply morning and evening 
to those parts where the hair is want- 
ing, in consequence -of a deficiency of 
moisture in the skin. 

Rose Oil, to make the Hair grerw , — 
Rose petals, beat to a pulp, 3 or 4 oz. ; 
olive-oil, } of a pint. Macerate in the 
sun or a warm place, in a covered 
vessel, for a week, and press out the 
oil. Repeat the process with fresh 
roser till the oil smells sufficiently 
strong, and then filter. 

Oil of Roses is simply oil of ben, or 
else ol almond or olive-oil, Scented with 
I drachm of attar of roste to each quait 
of oil. The digesting of a little alkanet- 
root in the mixture for a few days im- 
parts a red colour to it. 
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Ointment for Chapped Hands 

Oil of Rom^ another Recipe — Olive 
oil, 2 pints , altar of roses, i drachm , 
oil of rosemaiy, i drachm Mix It 
may be coloured red by steeping a little 
alkiriet root in the oil (with heat) befoie 
Scenting it < 

Another —Take I2 oz of fresh lose- 
biids just beginning to open (the buds 
of damask roses aie best, the common 
cal bagt next), peel off the calyx, and 
cut out all stalk , put with them i6 o/ 

< 1 olive oil , belt them well together in 
a mortar till quite a pulp, let them le 
niim foi a few days , then by pressme 
til rough muslin^' remove all the oil, 
which will have imbibed the scent of 
the flowers Repeat the qroccss w ith 
Iresh rosebuds it the, stent bi- not 
stiong enough 

OINTMENT FOR CHAPPED 
HANDS 

Goulards extract, i fluid dnehm, 
rose water, i fluid oz speimaceti 
ointment, 2 oz Melt the omtincnt, in 1 
rub it up with the extract of Guulaid 
mixed with the rose watt r 
Another, veiy good when the hinds 
lie badly chipped —»■ Ingredients i oz 
ol bitter almonds, oil of sweet almonds, 
ilic. yolk ol I egg, and a little Unetuie 
of beii/oin , lo diops of oil of c iravi ly 
— A/odc Blanch the almonds, beat 
them to a piste by w jrkingin giadinlly 
the oil of sweet almonds and the eg^,, 
also the benzoin and oil of eaiaway, so 
IS to make the ointment of the eon 
SI teiire of thick cieam Before gbing 
t bed, the h inds should be well washe I 
with soap and waim soft water, an I 
tin ointment lubbed well into them 
It IS desiiablc to keep the hands eoveied 
with a pail of soft kid glo\es while the 
ointment is upon them , 

OINTMENT FOR EXCORIA- 
TIONS FROM BLISTERS 
AND OTHER OATJSES, - 

After a blister has been applied, oi 
wbj,revei any excpnation has oecuiied 
fiom other eauses, the part will be 
healed speedily if dressed with the fol- 
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Oni€>n Poultice 

lowing ointment — Simmei ovei the 
file a little salad oil, shaving into, it as 
much fine white wax as will make it 
into a smooth ointment, lusf stiff enough 
to spread on linen The ointment is 
best applied as a plaster , 

OINTMENT TO PROMOTE 
THE GROWTH OP HAIR 
ON HORSES. 

In^cdmits 3 lb of resm, 3 lb of 
tallow, 3 lb of rape oil, 12 oz of 
camphor, i 07 of oil 01 rosemary, i 
lb of flour of fiaustaid, l lb 01 ivoiy 
bl ick — A/odc Mix all these ingredients 
well togethci, and rub the ointment 
m where the giowth of haii is to be 
piomoted Kub always the way of 
the Inn 

\ 

ONIONS, TO CUT. 

Fust take the peel off then set the 
on c n on a board on the root end, 
and with a sharp knife cut it ntaily 
thiough in slices one way , do the same 
direetly crosswise After this turn the 
onion on its side, and cut it in slices, 
when it will fall to pieces, as if finely 
chopped 

ONIONS, TO PEEL. 

1 o many persons peeling onions is a 
most disagieeable operation, and causes 
the greatest pain to the eyes All this 
meonvemence m ly be avoided, and as 
many onions as you please l)e peeled 
w ith impunity, merely by taking aneedle 
or any small piece of polished steel be- 
ti^een the teeth during the operation 
1 he steel will attract the acrid juice ol 
the onion, and save the eyes* 

ONION POULTICE. 

This poultice, useful for the ear ache 
and also for qumsey, is made by roast 
ing one or two large onions till quite 
soft, peeling them, and bniising them 
to a pulp The pulp must be put qmic 
hot into a miisUn bag, and applietl to 
the pait requii mg it 
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Opium. 

OPIUM, AMD ITS PBEPABA- 
TIOMS, LAUDAKUM, jko. 

Solid opium is mostly seen in the 
form of ndi brown flattish cakes, with 
iittle pieces of leaves sticking on them 
here and t^ere , it has abitter and slightly 
warm taste The most common form 
m which It IS taken as a poison is that 
of laudanum — Symptoms These con- 
sist at first m giddiness and stupor, 
followed by insensibility, the pitient, 
however, being roused to consciousness 
by a great noise, so as to be able to 
answer a question, but becoming in- 
sensible again almost immed lately 1 he 
uise IS now quick and small, the 
leathini, hurried, and the skmwaini 
and coveicd with peispiiation Aftti 
a little time, thc'^e symptoms change , 
the person becomes ptrjectly tf stnsibhy 
the breathing slow/ uid snojing^ as m 
apoplexy, the skin cold, and the pulse 
slow and full The pupil of the eye is 
mostly smaller than natuial On apply- 
ing his nose to the patient s mouth, \ 
person may smell the poison vciy dis 
tinctly — Dtatmem Give an emetic 
draught directly, with large quantities 
of warm mustard and water, warm salt- 
and water, or simple warm water 
7 ickle the top of the throat with a 
feather, or put two fingers down it to 
bring on vomiting, which raiely takes 
place of itself Dash cold water on the 
head, chest, and spine, and flap these 
parts well with the ends of wet towels 
Give strong coffee or tea Walk the 
patient up and down in the open air h r 
two or tnrec hours , the great thing 
being to keep him from sleeping 
1 le( tncity a of much seia icc. Wh«^n 
tlie patient is recovering, mu tard poul 
♦ices should be applied to the soles of 
the feet and the insides of the thighs 
and legs. The head should be kept 
cool and laised. 

OPODBIiDOO. 

This lotion being a valuable applica 
ticn iot sprains, lumbago, weakness of 
joints, and it being difficult to 
pioaire either pure or freshly made, 
we give a recipe for its preparation . — 


USEFUL RI^CIPLS 

Orgeat, a Summer Dnnk 

Dissolve I oz of camphor in a pint of 
rectified spirits of wine, then dissolve 
4 07 of hard white Spanish soap, 
scraped thin, in 4 oz of oil of rose 
mary, and mix them together. 

OBANOEADE. 

Rasp the rinds of 4 oranges, take the 
juice of 8 moie, and of 3 lemons , put 
to them 4 pint of syrup, and add water 
to reduce it to the required strength 
Strain it through a sieve, and it will be 
fit for use 

OBAMOB BITTBBS. 

Take i oz of the yolk of fresh eggs 
carefully separated fiom the white, 4 
07 of gentian root, drachm Seville 
oiange peel, and i pint of boiling 
water , pour the water hot upon the 
above ingredients, and let them steep 
m It for two houis, then strain, and 
bottle for use ^ 

OBAMGB SYKUP. 

In^ ft itents i dozen I isbon oranges, 
2 lemons, I quait of fine syrup — Modt 
Rrsp the rind of S oranges, andsquct/c 
the juice of the dozen, also of the 2 
lemons, mi\ all together, and slnin 
thiough a giuzc sieve Boil the quart 
syi up almost to caramel, which I's 
the hij^hest or last degree of boiling 
sugar , then put the clear juice to the 
syrup, and bottle it for use 

OBANGE TOOTH POWDEB 
lake 14 oz of preeipitated chalk 
With i 0/ of cuttltfisli bone, add 
these to a decoctiou of 4 drielim of 
hay saffron m 4 of boiling water, 
which should have been digested m a 
e )vered vessel foi an hour Dry this 
mixture in a veiy gentle heat, and, 
after powdering it, add 20 drops of oil 
f oinnge peel and 3 drops ot essence 
ot ambergris \V hen thoroughly mixed, 
pass the whole through a fine gauze 
sieve 

OBGEAT, a Pleasant Summer 
Drink 

Ingtedunts i oz 6f bitter almonds, 
X oz. of sweet almonds, i wineglass of 
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Ozalio Acad. 

orange-^wei: witer, pint of rose- 
water, i pint of distilled water, 3 pints 
of clarified syxup,r^M>{ie Blanch the 
almonds, and beat them to a paste m a 
mortar with the grange flower watei , 
work m by degrees the rose-water and 
the distilled water , strain all through a 
coarse sieve, add the syrup, and botl 
It for one minute Let it cool , bottle 
and cork it well A tablespoonful m a 
tumbler of water makes an excellent 
draught. 

OXALIC ACID. COMMONLY 
CALLED 8ALT OE LE- 
MONS. 

This poison m*iy be talttii by mis 
take foi Lpsom silts, which it is a 
good deil like It miy be distinguished 
from them by its very acid taste and its 
shape, which is that of 11 ( tdlc loimed 
crystals, egch of which, if put into a 
drop of ink, will turn it to a nditsh 
hroun% whereas bpsom silts will not 
change its colour at all When a 1 irj e 
dose of this poison has lx e i taken, 
deith takes phee very (juickly indeed 
— i^ymptoms produced m //lort who hi e 
r allowed tl — A hot, burning, icid 
taste is felt in the act of swallowing, 
and vomiting of a ^?Cinish btown fluid 
IS produced, sooner or litei, accoiding 
to the quantity and strength of the 
poison taken, fhere is great tendei- 
ness felt over the stomach, followed by 
elammy perspirations and convulsions , 
the legs are often drawn up, and there 
lb generally stupor, from which the 
patient, however, can easily be roused, 
ind alw lys ^reat piostration of strength 
The pulse is small and weak, and the 
bi e ithing faint — 7 reatmenl C halk or 
magnesia, made into a cream with 
water, should be given m laige quan- 
tities, and 'afterwards the emetic dia^kt 
above prescribed, or some mustaid and- 
water, if the draught oannot be got 
The baek part of the throat to be tickled 
with a feather, to mduce vcmiting 
Arrowioot, gruel, and the like drinks, 
aic to be taken. When the prostia- 
tion of strength is very great, and the 
body cold, warmth is to be applied to 


Paiwt, to Clean. 

i(, and a little brandy-and-water, or 
s^- volatile and water, given. 

OXEOBD EDNCH. 

IngredwtU lo lemons, 4 Seville 
oranges, 6 glasses of calf's /eet jelly, 2 
quarts of boiling watei, 4 pint of ca 
pillaire, 4 pint of sherry, 1 pint of 
Cognac brandy, i pint of old rum, i 
quart of orange shrub — Afode Rub 
the rinds of 3 lemons with lumps of 
sugar, to extract the flavour , take the 
peels of 2 more lemons and 2 Seville 
oranges, cut very thin, also the juice of 
all the lemons and oranges, add to 
this the calf’s feet ]elly, and stir all Well 
together m a large jug, pour m the 
wiUr boiling hot, and set the jug on 
the hob foi twenty minutes Have 
reidy x laige bowl, stiain the liquor 
from the pig mtl t, ml stir in, one 
after mother, the th 1 ingredients 
Moie sugar can be added if ic juircd 

FAINT 

In mixing paint for out door woik 
use pnncipally, if not entiicly, boiled 
oil , foi 111 door work, use linseed oil, 
turpentine, and drycis When the 
paint IS to be without gloss, or dead 
fl xtted work, as it is termed, the eoloiii s 
must be giound m oil and thinned wilh , 
turpentine Ihis ^01 1 of paint does not 
Hbt so well as common oil pxmt, which 
has a good gloss upon it 

PAINT FOB THE PACE 

Though the piaetice of painting the 
face, in older to counteraet the ra\a^es 
of age, is of \ery aneient origin, it 
c&niiot be too sti ongly deprecated In 
i smitaiy point of view, it is highly to 
be eondeiniied All cosnieties — all the 
pieparations of rouge, &c , howevei 
innocent m thernsehes, obstruet the 
pores of the skin, and often lay the 
foundation of cutaneous disease Rlany 
of the bought preparations are higlily 
injunous ^ 

PAINT. TO CLEAN. * 

In washing paint, be careful to ase 
clean soft water, and as little soap and 
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Palntt to get rid of the Smell of. Palpitation of the Heart. 


soda as possible. Dry the paint quickly 
— It will be much injured if soapy water 
rests 'lon£|^ upon it. 

Another Rectpe . — Dirty paint should 
never be wiped with a cloth, but the 
dust should be loosened with a pair of 
bellows, and then removed with a 
dusting-brush. If very dirty, wash the 
paint lightly with a sponge or soft 
flannel dipped n weak soda and- 
water, or m pearlash • and - water 
The sponge, or flannel, must be used 
nearly dry, and the portion of punt 
gone over must immediately be rinsed 
with a flannel and clean water: both 
soda and pearlash, if suffered to itmain 
on, will injure the paint. 1 he opera- 
tion of washing should thcrtfoie be 
done as (jUickly as possible, and two 
peisons should be employed , one to 
follow and dry the p int with soft lags, 
as soon as the other \ias scorned off the 
dirt and washed away the soda No 
sciubbing-biush should evei be used on 
paint. 

PAINT, TO GET BID OP THE 
SMElili OP. 

To get nd of the smell of oil paint, 
plunge a handful ol hay into a pail of 
watei, and let it stand m the room 
newly painted. 

PAINT-SPOTS, TO BBMOVE 
PBOM SILK CLOTH. 

If the ftibnc will bear it, sharp rub- 
bing will frequently entirely discharge 
a newly-made paint stain , but if this 
IS not successful, apply spirit of tur 
pentine watb a auill till the stains dis 
appear The t irhei these lemediesare 
ajiplied the better. ‘ 

PALATINE. 

This paste may be used instead of 
soap, and will be found a valuable 
addition to the toilette, as it preseives 
the skin from chapping, and rondel's it 
soft and delicate Ingredients 8 oz of 
soft soap, 4 oz. of olive-oil, 4 oz ot 
«piri.s of wine, 0/ of lemon-Juice, 
silver^and, scent as preferred. — 
Mode • Boil the soft soap m a pipkm 
with the olive-oil, then stir m the 


lemon-juice, and add sufficient silver- 
sand to make the whole into a thick 
paste. When nearly cold, work m 
the spirits of wine and perfume It 
may be kept m small ^ts or jais, 
covered down for use^ 

PALPITATION OP THE 
HBABT. 

This may either arise from a perma- 
nent disease, or simplyfrom a temporary 
affection of the organ. The disease is 
sometimes in the heart or its gr^^at 
vessels, 01 in all, — a remedy for which 
it IS scarcely in the power of medicine 
to offer But the feeling known by the 
“Palpitation of the Heart,” vulgarly 
called “a beating about the heart,” 
auses far more frequently fiom the 
vitiated state of the digestive organs. 
The hcait is a muscle, and, like others, 
IS itself liable to nervous tre mors 1 o 
lemove it, aU excesses must be avoided, 
the habits of health adopted — nourish- 
ing diet, a small portion of stout, 

] loiter, or wine, eaily rising, gentle 
cxertisc, and air. The following mix- 
tuic may be taken three limes a day, 
if theie be spasmodic sensations — 
Auimoniated tmctuie of valerian, 6 
diaehms , camphor m’xtuie, 7 drachms. 

Ancther Reape — Where palpitation 
oteuis as symptomatic of indigestion, 
*he treitment must be directed to le- 
medy that disorder , when it is conse- 
quent on a pletlioiic state, purgatives 
will be effectual In this case the 
patic nt should abstain from every kind 
ot diet likely to produce a plethoiie 
condition of body. Animal food and 
lermenfed liqiioi must be particularly 
avoided Too much indulgence m 
sleep will also prove injurious When 
the attacks anse from nervous mita- 

lity, the excitement must be allayed 
by change pf air and a tonic diet 
Should the palpitation oiigmate from 
oigamc derangement, it must be, of 
course, beyond doni^stic management. 
Luxurious living, mdolence, and tight- 
lacmg often produc*: this affection : 
such cases are to be conquered with a 
little resolution. 
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Panes of aiass. 

PANES OF OIiAI^S, TO BE- 
MOVE. 

A safe and easy method for removing 
panes of glass is to apply soft sOap to 
the putty, which, in a few hours, will 
soften it, however hard it may be, suffi- 
ciently for a knife to cut it without fear 
of breaking the glass. 

PAPEB FOR DRAUGHTSMEN. 

Ingredients: Powdered tragacanth, 
I part; water, lo parts. — Mode: Dis- 
solve the powder, and strain through a 
gauze sieve ; lay the solution smoothly, 
with a soft brush, on the papei, which 
should be previously stretched on a 
board. When dry, papef so piepaied 
will take both oil- and water-colouis. 

PAPER. TO MAKE IT FIRE- 
PROOF. 

Make «, strong solution of alum, steep 
the paper in it, and hang it up to diy. 
Repeat the process if not effectual the 
first time. 

PAPER-HANGINGS, TO 
CIiEAN. 

If not very dirty, the paper of any 
room will be much improved by brush- 
ing it over in straight lines with a 
soft broom, covered with a clean soft 
cloth ; if, however, the paper be much 
soiled, very stale bread is the best 
thing to clean it with. Cut a very 
stale quartern loaf into slices, and, in 
the lightest manner possible, -wipe the 
paper with it in a downward direction. 
Clean about a yard^at a time, all one 
way, and be careful to leave no marks. 
By this process very dirty paper- 
hangings may be made to look like 
new. 

Another Recipe , — First blow* off as 
much dust as possible with a pair of 
bellows, then take a very stale quar- 
tern loaf.^cut it into eight parts, each 
with a piece of crust for the hand to 
grasp. Begin at the top of the room, 
and lightly wipe the paper with the 
bread downw&rds, in one direction, 
about half a yard at a stroke. In 


Parker's Cement. 

this way go round the room from top 
to bottom. The dirt of the paper will 
fall off with the crumbs. ^ 

PAPER-HANGINGS, TO 
VARNISH. 

First prepare the paper for the w'alls, 
by laying on a coating of thin glue-si/e 
with a soft brush : the size must be very 
nearly cold, and great care must be 
taken not to disturb the colouring of 
the paper. As soon as the walls aie 
dry, after this, the paper may be vai - 
nished with any light-bodied varnish ; 
but what is generally known as “pale 
carnage- varnish” is the best, l^evei 
attempt to varnish any papeied walls 
the surface of which is not perfectly 
smooth. 

PAHAGORIC. 

Ingredients: iJo/ of laudanum, i pint 
of any kind of spiiits, 4 drachm of 
floweis of benzoin, J drachm ol oil of 
anise, i sciuple of camphor. — Mode: 
liiend the ingredients well togethei. 
(live as a dose, to adults, I or 2 drachms ; 
to children from two to four years old, 
15 to 20 drops. 

PARASOLS, TO RENOVATE. 

Sponge them with warm soap-and- 
water, and iron them, while damp, on 
the inside with a smoothing-iron. If 
the silk is very dirty, it will be better 
to sponge it with spirit — gin or spirits 
of wine. In this case, it should be 
ironed on the right side; thin paper 
being spread over to prevent glazing. 

PARKER’S CEMENT. 

This valuable cer«ent is made of the 
nodules of indurated and slightly fer- 
ruginous marl, Calle^l by mineralogists 
seplaria, and also of some other species 
of argillaceous limestone. These aie 
buint in conical kilns with pit-coal, 111 
a similar way to other limestone, caie 
being taken to avoid ^the use of too 
much heat, as, if the pieces undeigo the 
slightest degree of fusion, even on tlic 
surface, they will be unfit to form the 
cement After being propeily roasted. 
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Barsxiip Wind. 

the calx is reduced to a vety fin^ powder 
by grinding, and immediately packed 
in barfels, to keep it from the air and 
moisture. It is tempered with water 
ter a proper consistence, and applied at 
once, as it spon hardens, and will not 
bear lieing again softened down with 
water. P'or loundations and cornices 
exposed to the weather it is usually 
mixed with an equal quantity of clean 
angular sand ; lor use as a common 
mortar, with about twice as much 
sand ; for coating walls exposed to cold 
and wet, the common propoitions are 
tbice of sand to two of* cement ; and 
for wialls exposed to extreme drvmess oi 
heat, about two and a half or three of 
sand to one of cement ; for lacing cis- 
tei n-work, v'ater-frontages, &c., nothing 
but cement and water should be em- 
ployed. This ccmcnt| under the name 
of compo, or Roman cement, is much 
employed lor facing houses, waici- 
cisterns, setting the foundations of laige 
edifices, &c. 

PAKSNIP WINE. 

Sliced parsnips, 20 lb. ; boiling 
watei, 5 gallons. When cold, press out 
the liquor, and to each gallon add 
Cl earn of tartar ^ 07., and sugar 2^ 
lb. ; ferment, rack, and add brandy 
at discretion. 

PABTRIDGES 

Young birds are generally known 
by their size, the fineness of the scales 
on their l^s, theii plumage, and the 
pliability of thru bills. 

PASTE BLACKING. 

Ivoiy-black, 1 lb. ; treacle, ^ lb, ; 
olive-oil and oil of vitriol, of each 2 oz. ; 
w’ater, a sufficient quantity, 

PASTE FOB GLEANING 
BBASS. 

Ingredients: 1 part of starch, 12 parts 
of povvdered rotten-stone, 2 parts of 
sweet oil, 2 parts of oxalic acid.— 

Mix the ingredients in the above pro- 
portions into a stiff paste with cold 


Patterns of Embroidery* 

» 

water, and mb the paste into the brass 
with a piece of sbft flannel, polishing 
with a leather. 

Pas TILES, usefbl for Fumigat- 
ing the Booms of the Sick, and 
for other Purposes. 

InqredicnU : I part of nevoli, 2 parts 
of nitre, 13 parts of galbanum, 12 parts 
of tears ot olibanum, 1 1 parts of tears 
of storan, 16 parts of orange-powder, 
70 parts of charcoal, gum-lragacanth 
dis-iolved in 15 parts of orange-flower 
water and 17 parts of rose-water. — 
Jlfode • Dissolve the gum-tragacanth in 
the orange-f\ower and rose-water ; re- 
duce to a fine powder all the other 
ingredients that require it, stir the 
liquids well in, using so much of the 
gum-tragacanth water as is requiied to 
make the whole into a stiff paste. 
Form this paste into small pyramids, 
and light them at the lop. 

PATENT LEATHER BOOTS 

Require to be wiped with a wet 
sponge, and .xflerwards with a soft dry 
cloth, and occasionally with a soft 
cloth and sweet oil, blacking and po- 
li’ihing the edge of the soles in the 
usual way, but so as not to cover the 
patent polish with blacking. A little 
milk may also be used with very good 
effect for patent leather boots. 

PATTERNS OP EMBROIDERY* 
&o., TO TRANSFER TO 
LINEN ANJ) OTHER MA- 
TEBIAL. 

The black sheets, such as those used 
in the manifold-writer, and which may 
be bought at almost all stationers’, are 
vc y usHid in effecting the transfer of 
patiems. Spread over the linen, or 
other material on which the pattern is 
to be .jnarked, sheet^ of tile black 
paper, and upon them iav the pattern 
to be transferred ; then, with a knftting- 
pin, or other blunt-poinfed instruftient, 
trace the pattern all over, and every 
line will be faithfully reproduced on the 
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Pears, to Bipen. 

linen. (For the best embroidery pat* 
terns, see Madame Goulmud s books ) 

FSABS. TO BIFBlf. 

Most of the different varieties of 
pe'irs stored for winter use may be 
brought forward for the table some 
days earlier than their usual period 
of ripening by being kept m a waim 
situation In times of scarcity, when, 
IS IS often the case, there hapjiens to 
be a tolerable crop of any one particular 
pear which will thus be re(]uiicd to last 
( ver as lung a period of time as pos 
sible, it will be found very useful to 
adopt this plan with pait of the fimt, 
so as to c\lcnd the time of llit ripenin^ 
of the crop A drawci m a^vaim, diy 
kitchen may be mule use of fjr the 
I urpose No pear, it may be ( b 
suv^d, IS fit for table until it has ii 
lived at su 4 h a state of iijieness that it 
feels soft vhen gently pi<sse I u itli the 
thumb close to the stall Ihis is, 
])ei haps, the best w iy*of aseei taming the 
iiptiiess ol any fiuit, as less miui)' is 
likely to arise from piessuie near the 
St ilk than in any other ]jait In etrtiin 
easons some sorts ^if pears ue ljuna 
to bt very dillieult to iijen 1 his is 
esjiecially the ease with those which, 
from the absence of sunshine, wintof 
Mgour in the trees, or other ciiiscs, 
have not ariived at maturity at the 
time of gatheiing It must not be con 
sideied, however, that such haul fruit 
IS ahogetber useless It may be made 
into an excellent preseive simply by 
baking the pears m jars well covcied 
down, without sugai and without water 
Ihe jars should lemiin in a cool oven 
all night, or linger if found neecssaiy 

PFJABLWATEB TO IMPMVE 

THE COMPLEXION 
In^edients J lb of Castille soap, 

I quart of water, 4 pint of spints, | 
diachmof oflofrotemaiy, and J di^ehm 
of oil of lavender — Mode Work the 
soap m the water until dissolved , when 
cold, add the spirits, and flavour with 
the rosemary and lavender Keep this 
m a bottle well corked, and occa- 


Pepper Posaet. 

sionally apply it tp tbe face with a 
sponge ^ 

PENCIL-DBAWINOa, TO SET 

Lay a fine cambnc handkerchief 
carefully ovei the face of the drawing, 
and damp it thoroughly willt a piece of 
soft sponge dipped in milk Kemove 
the handkerchief, and leave the draw 
mg to dry 

Another R npe — Dissolve pale resin 
in spirits of wine , lay the pencil-draw 
iiig on Its face upon a sheet of clean 
piper, anil brush the back of the 
diiwmgwith the solution Ihispene 
iiatts thtough the papei m a few 
minutes, and as the spiiit evapoiates 
the iLsm IS depi sited as a vainish on 
the (hawing J Ins has the idvantage 
of n )t euekling the papu, which 
a|uems sclutionstMll do , and as the 
blush only passes fc\tr tlic biek of the 
druMiig none ot the leiieil mirks are 
m my degiee removed This pioccss 
will not answei with diawings on caid, 
01 any substance too thick to be pene- 
trated bv the solution In this erse, a 
Weak sclutiou of isinglass may be pi iced 
m a shallow dish, the diawing being 
passed through it, so as to wet eiery 
part without touching it with a brush 

PEPPER 

Both white and black peppei, when 
bought giound, are so frequently and so 
largely adulterated, though generally 
with substances not injurious, that the 
best and safest plan for the housekeeper 
IS to buy the whole beriies, and grind 
them at home A good pepper mill is 
very inexpensive, and its use will in 
sure genuine pepper 

PEPPER POSSET, a Sudotiflo 

useful m cases of Bad Cold 

Ingredients Put 12 whole peppers 
into a pint of milk, and let it simmer 
lowly to extract the strength of them 
After a time lei the milk boil ; then pour 
in a couple of glasses of sheny, and 
let ail boil till the cuid becomes hard ^ 
stiain off the whey, and dnnk it hot 
Some persons prefer 12 allspice to the 
pepper. The efiect is the same 



DICTIONARY OF 

Feppormint Cordial. 

PEPPERMIITT CORDIAL. 

Ingredtents: Dissolve 6 lb. of loif- 
siujait in a gallon of water ; add to it 4 
gallon of gin or proof spirit , mix in, 
drop by drop, as much oil of peppeimint 
as will give the flavour recpiired. Let 
It stand until quite cleai, and bottle it 

Another Recipe — Take 13 gallons of 
rectified spiiit, one in five unclei hydio- 
meter proof, 12 lb of loaf-siigai, i pint 
of spirit of wine that will fiie gun- 
powder, 15 pennyweights of oil of 
peppermint, and as much water as will 
nil up the cask, which should be set on 
end, after the whole has been wlU 
stined about. Enough for twenty 
gallbns. 

PEPPERMINT- WATER. 

Gather the peppeimint when full- 
grown, and befoie it has run to seed 
Cut It up, put It int<| a still, and covei 
It with water. Set the stdl over a j^ood 
file ; but, as soon as it begins to di<»p, 
draw It a little on one side, for the 
slower it works the cleji er ami ^tron ti 
will be the water. Iluttle the liquid 
W'hon cold, and, attei it has '.tood a 
day or two, coik it well. 

Another Rtcipe. — Boil 3 quaits of 
water, pour it into a jug, and let it le 
mam until lukewarm , then pom in 
three penny woitli of oil of pcppei niiiit, 
sweeten with loaf sugar to taste, and 
keep stirring until quite cold \ tlieii 
bottle. 

PERFUMES. 

The perfumes of difieient flowers ^ 
may be extracted by a very simple | 
process, and without any apparatus < 
Gather the floweis, the peifunie o{ I 
which you desiie to obtain, with as 
little stalk as possible, and place them 
m ajar three parts filled wnth olJ^e- or 
almond-oil. After twenty-foui houis 
turn them out into a coarse cloth, and 
squeeze all the oil from them. Throw 
away the old flowers, and repeat the 
process with fresh-gathered flow ers 
three or four times, according to the 
strength of the perfume desired. The 
oil being thoroughly impregnated with 
the volatile particles of the floivers, is 


USEFUL RECIPES 

Pewter, to Clean. 

then to be mixed with an equal quantity 
of pure rectified spiiit, and shaken 
every day for a fortnight. It may then 
be pouicd olf, when it will be found 
beautilully scented and fit foi use. 

PERPETUAL INK. 

Ina^ndienf^ Pitch, 3 lb ; melt over 
the file, thin add lampblack, i lb , 
mix wpll This IS used in .i melted st Ue 
to fill the letttis on tombstones, inai- 
bles, d.u Without actual violence, it 
will enduie is long as the stone itself 

PERSIAN BALM FOR RE- 
STORING TIfE HAIR TO 
ITS ORIGINAL HUE. 

This is iiftt a hair-dye, as it will not 
alter the original colour of the hair, and 
has no effect on hair off tlie living body. 
It IS a balm which promotes the natiii il 
SLCictions of the head that nouiish the 
hill It is perfectly harmless and docs 
not stain cither the slftn of the head 01 
the blush. We cannot give the recipe 
foi making it, foi it is a secret ; but as 
wc ha\e reason to believe that it is by 
fii the best and most natuial of all the 
nostiums advertised foi lestoring ban 
and preventing its luining giey, we 
h ivc noticed it he 1 e It is prepared by 
Ml J. Lee, chemist, of Kimbeiley 
r«-irace, Gicat Yairaouth, 

PERSPIRING HANDS. 

The only effective method of pre- 
venting excessive pcrspiiation in the 
hands IS to mix club-moss m the w'atei 
when washing them. They should be 
washed two or three times a day in 
tepid water, with the club-moss, which 
need only be used fiesh every morning. 

PEWTER, TO OLEAir. 

Jngredmits i lb. of neat’s-fobt oil, 
T 02 of water ol ammonia, powdered 
loite'i-stone.— A/udle; Put the oil and 
ammonia mloa basin, and stir into them 
as much rotten stone as wall make a 
thick paste. This paste may be kept 
in a jar for use. Wash the pewter 
vessel m soap-and- water, dry it, rub 
well with the paste, and polish with a 
soft leather. 
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Pickles 

PICKLES 

Almost all bought pickles, and ts- 
pecnliy those bottles of pickles so 
ittractive from their bright green colour, 
aie more or less impregnated with 
copper, and consequently more or less 
poisonous There is no security except 
m home made pickles , and these should 
on no account be prepared in coppei 
vessels The piesence of copper m 
ickles may very readily be detected 
y cutting up some of the ingiedicnts 
veiy small with an ivoiy knife, and 
pom mg over them a little weak am 
monia or haitshorn If abluecoloui 
be produced, it is quite ceitain that the 
pickles contain coppci, and they should 
at once be rejected It would be out 
of place heie to give recipes foi diffci 
tnt soits of pickles to be 'made at 
home These will be found, with the 
fullest instructions, m Mrs Bcetons 
** DictiotAry of Lvery day Cookeiy ’ 
We need only here repeat the caution 
that those who value good he ilth she uld 
abstain from bought pickles and use 
none but those that aie home niaJo 

PICKLES, TO :^EP GOOD 
The making of pickles, as the making 
of jams, &c , belongs to the art of 
cookery, and the leader is therefore 
referred to the “ Dictionary of Lvciy- 
day Cook-ery,” where full information 
upon this point will be found , ill that 
IS here required are advice and instruc- 
tion as to how they may best be kept 
good after they have been made Stone 
jars or glass bottles are decidedly the 
best things to hold pickles iliey 
should never be put into glared j irs if 
they are to be kept any time 1 hey 
should also always be not only bunged 
down closely, but have the bungs 
covered over with a bladder or %rown 
paper The sort of vinegar usefl is a 
matter of the greatest importance 
Cheap an4 indifferent vinegar will not 
do for pickles There is always so 
much moisture in the vegetables used, 
notwithstanding^ all the drying which 
IS given them, that the vinegar must 
be sufficiently strong to counteract it. 


Pigeons, Food for. 

French vinegar is the best, and next to 
this good home-made English Pickles 
contained m jars should be eptirely 
coveied with the vinegar If zny small 
piece of pickle remains above, it w ill 
soon become mouldy, and spoil all tlfe 
rest Pickles 1 eqmre fi equent attention 
If the jais are not untied and looktd 
to, at any rate they ought to be shaken 
once a month Nevei attempt to store 
the jais except in a very warm, diy 
place Damp is almost more injurious 
to pickles than to jams , if the stoic 
loom be not dry enough, a closet in the 
kitchen, wheif there is always a hre, 
will be the best place Some pickli s 
keep far better than others Wa<nut'» 
and onions aie, in general, the best in 
this respect Do not have a veiylaige 
quantity of any pitkles in use at a time 
Remove from the jars into pickle 
glasses what is winded for a lew weeks’ 
supply, using for* he puipose a wooden 
or silver spoon never put an iron spoon 
into vinegai 

PICTURE VARNISH. 

Take I Jib of very clean mastic, I lb 
of clean glass pounded coarsely, an I 
I g illon of spints of turpentme Put 
them into a large tin can, and shake 
them well several times a day for foiu 
or five days , then leave the can to 
settle, and pour off only what is quite 
clear the cm will require several 
months to settle properly 

PIGEONS, POOD FOR. 

Common pigeons are usually left to 
take food wheie they can get it, es 
pecially if kept in a farm yard, wher< 
they will be likely to find plenty ( i 
waste corn and pulse, but m othei 
situations, it will be advisable to feed 
them, at least occasionally, especially 
before the time of going to roost, U st 
they should stray to a distance m search 
of provisions, and be killed or lost 
Pancy pigeons require more Irequent 
and regular supplies of proper food, 
according to circumstances They will 
take any sort of gram, as wheat, bark y, 
oats, canary- or hemp-seed , and also 
peas, beans, vetches, or tares It is 
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Piles. ’ 

said that no food is more acceptable to 
them than tares, when they are old^ 
and have been well preserved. But 
new tares should be given sparingly, 
especially to young pigeons. Small 
tick-beans, ocallcd, in some places, 
pigeon-beans, are considered the next 
best kind of food, and the smaller they 
are the better. It has been recommended 
to mix tares, tick-l)cans, and grey peas, 
—a mixture known by the name of 
Scotch-meat, with which some fanciers 
leed their pigeons; but where it is used, 
care should be taken not; to have large 
beans ; the small tick-beans — not horse- 
bean^ — are the proper kmd. Pigeons 
are extremely fond of liemp-sced ; but 
this forms a stimulating kind of diet, 
and therefore should be used only oc- 
casionally, in frosty or very wet weather, 
and with caution, according to circum- 
stances. Pigeons appear very partial 
to lime or chalk ; and it is advisable to 
furnish them, now and then, with 
some pieces broken into small fiag- 
ments. These birds are of warm 
temperament, and acidity in the sto- 
mach, arising from impaired action of 
the digestive oigans, may be thus cured 
or prevented ; besides which, lime 
seems not only essential to the pre- 
servation of their health, but also for 
the formation of the shell of the egg. 

PILES. 

A very simple and excellent remedy 
for this disa^eeable complaint is to 
roll up common pitch into small pills, 
and take five six of them every day 
till the complaint has ceased. A useful 
ointment for piles is made of i oz. of I 
spermaceti ointment, 30 drops of ex- 
tract of satum, and 2 drachms of 
laudanum, 'mixed together ; or if the 
tumours are very bad, use an ointment 
of 2 drachms of Aleppo galls powdered, 
and i a drachm of powdered opium, 
mixed with 1 02. of spermaceti oint- 
ment. 

Amther Recipe, — Ingredients i 4 oz. 
of powder of elecampane, 4 07. of black 
pepper, 6 oz. of fennel-seed, 8 oz. of 
honey, 8 oz. of sugar, Mix 


Pip. 

the above into a powder or paste, and 
take a spoonful two or three times a 
day. 

PINEAPPLE JtTLBP <an Ameri- 
can Drink). 

Ingredients: 1 pineapple, 2 oranges, 
J pint of raspberry syiup, i pint of gin, 

1 pint of maraschino, a bottle of spark- 
ling moselle, I lb. of ice in shavings. — 
Afode: Peel the pineapple, which 
should be quite ripe, slice it, and cut 
it again into small pieces into a bowl ; 
add to it the clear juice of the two 
oranges, the syruj), the maraschino, 
and gin ; then j>ul in the ice, and, last 
of all, the bottle of moselle. Serve it 
in flat champagne glasses. 

PINEAPPLE SYRUP. 

This can most economically be made 
when pineapple chips are majle, as the 
syrup in which the chips have been 
boiled may then be used. If the flavour 
be not strong enough, add another 
pineapple in slices, and boil the syrup 
till it is reduced to the proper con- 
sistence. Strain out the slices, and 
bottle for use. 

PINK DYE, 

Safflower, previously washed in water 
until it ceases to give out any colour, 
and dried, 8 oz, ; subcarbonate of soda, 

2 oz. ; water, 2 gallons. Infuse, strain ; 
add French chalk, 4 lb., scraped fine 
with Dutch rushes, and precipitate the 
colour dpon it with citric or tartaric 
acid. Inis dye is for silk, 

PIP. 

This is a troublesome and somewhat 
fatal complaint, to which all domestic 
poultry are liable ; it is also a very 
K. inmon one. Some writers say it is 
the result of cold; others, that it is 
romoted by * the use of bad water, 
ut, whatever the cause, the disease is 
easily detected. There is a diickening 
of the membrane of the tongue, par- 
ticularly at the tip ; also a diSiculty itt 
breathing ; the beak is frequently held 
open, the tongue dry, the feathers of 
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Pipe CoUars. 

the head nifl3ed» and the bird falls off 
its food ; and, if neglected, dies, Thh 
mode of cure which, if put in practice 
in time, is generally successful, is lo 
remove the thicken^ membrane from 
the tongue with the nails of the fore- 
hiiger and thumb. The process is not 
difficult, for the membrane is not ad- 
lu-sive. Then take a lump of butter, 
mix into it some strong Scotch snuff, 
ond put two or three large pills of this 
down the fowl’s throat. Keep it from 
cold and damp, and it will soou recover. 
It may, perhaps, be necessary to repeat 
tlie snuff balls. Some writers recom- 
mend a mixture of butter, pepper, 
garlic, and scraped horscindi|h; but we 
believe the Scotch suutf to be the 
safest, as it is the most snuple. 

PIPE COLIiARS. 

This is most excellent contrivance 
to prevent^choking in horses, d'he 
collar is made with a small hollow, or 
pipe, as it is called, to allow freedom to 
the windpipe, and remove all pressure 
from it. Horses put to heavy draught, 
especially when going up hill, are very 
liable to choke fronj the pressure of 
the collar upon the windpipe ; and 
when this occurs, unless immediate 
relief be given by removing the pres- 
sure, the horses frequently fall and die 
suddenly. This danger is entirely re- 
moved by using the pipe collar. Collars 
for farm-horses should always be so 
made. 

PITTING FBOM SMAIiIi-POX, 
&c., TO PREVENT. 

The following treatment has been 
found very successful in preventing 
those fearful marks which small-pox 
and other like diseases so often leave 
behind; — With a camcl-hair brush 
apply to each spot or pustule on* all 
exposed surfaces of the face and person 
a little acetum cantharidis, or^ any 
vesicating fluid. As soon as blistering 
is evident by the whitening of the 
skin in the parts^ subjected to the ap- 
lication, the fluid producing it must , 
e washed off with warm water or > 
very thin arrowroot. The pain of this 


Plaster Oasts. 

application* is veiy slight and very 
transient, the benefit of it immense 
and permanent. * 

PIiASTEB OA8T6 OP, 
BRACKETS, aiio.,TO COIiOUB 
tilKB OAK. 

Saturate the cast with oil, and size 
it twice; then rub down in a saucer 
asphaltum with water till it is liquid, 
adding a few drops of spirits of wine to 
soften it. Lay the liquid on the plaster 
with a full soft brush, so as to imitate 
the graining of ogk. When dry, varnish 
it. After two coats of good copal 
vaniish, it will wear for years, and can 
be cleaneil, when needed, by washing 
with soap-and-water. ^ 

PLASTEB CASTS ANB 
BRACKETS,JrO GILD. 

Plaster is of so porous a nature, that 
it rcquiies careful preparation before 
any ittcmpt is made to gild it. Place 
the east or bracket on an old tiay, 
and with a piece of sponge, or a pledget 
of tow tied lo the end of a small piece 
of stick, give it a good dressing all 
over with olive-oil. In an hour or two 
this first dressing will have been ab- 
soibed, and the ojjcration must be 
repeated until the plaster is tolerably 
saturated, or, at any rate, ceases to 
absorb so rapidly. When this is the 
case, leave it twenty-four hours to dry ; 
then dissolve jialent soluble sire — a 
piece about the .size of an fegg to two 
lablespoonfuls of water — and with a 
soft brush give an even coating pf this 
tQ the plaster, again leavipg it to dry. 
Japanner’s gold-size must be the next 
dressing; one good even coating of 
this will be enough, and, when it is 
dry, which, under ordinary circum- * 
stances, will be in about ten minutes, 

-he gold-leaf may be applied. For this 
a couple of full soft brushes will be 
leeded. The gold-leaf will, of course, 

:)e in books, and, to avoid waste and 
o facilitate the cutting of it, the books 
hould be interleaved witli smooth 
issue-paper, so that the gold-leaf is 
•rotected on both sides, and, when it* 
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Plaster pasts. 

is necessary to cut it, the shape may 
be pencilled in, and the catting made 
through the two tissue-papers. What 
is called a gilder’s tip, which may be 
purchased at any colourman’s, will be 
found very useful in laying on the gold- 
leaf. Whlen every part of the plaster is 
covered, all supeiduous bits of gold-leaf 
must be swept off with a clean soft 
bi*ush, and the work may be burnished, 
where desired, with a common hook- 
shaped pebble, or agate burnisher. No 
attempt must be made at burnishing 
until the gilding is perfectly dry and 
set, and then the touch must be gentle, 
even, and continuous, with no more 
pAissure than the weight of the im- 
plement. After all is complete, a thin 
coating of copal varnish will be found 
of great benefit. It will preserve the 
work j for, after vafnishing, it may, at 
any lime, be washe)* and cleaned. 

FLASTEB CASTS OF IiEAVES 
AED FIiOWEBS. 

By the following simple pibcess 
perfect casts may be taken of any 
leaves or flowers : — Let the leaf or 
flower, as soon as gathered, be laid in 
its most natural position on a bed of 
fine-grained sand, with that ftiuface 
uppermost which is to form the cast, 
and so banked up with sand as to be 
perfectly supported. Then, by means 
of a camel-ha’r brush, cover it with a 
thiii coating of W'ax and Burguncty 

f ntch rendered fluid by heat. I’lic 
eaf so covered must be removed from 
the sand, and dipped in cold water 
This will harden the wax, and allo\/ 
the leaf to be removed without altering 
its form* The wax mould is now to 
be placed in moist sand, and sup- 
ported, as the leaf was m the first in- 
stance. Cover this mould with plaster 
of Paris made thin taking care that 
the plaster be nicely pressed into all 
the interstices of the mould by means 
of a camel-hair brush. As soon as 
the plaster has set, the warmth thus 
produced softens the wax, which, by 
the moisture of the plaster, is pre- 
, vented from adhering to it, and which. 


Plate-Powder. 

with a little dexterity, may be rolled 
up and completely removed from the 
cast without any injury. Casts so ob- 
tained are very perfect, and make 
excellent models. 

PIiASTEB OF PABIS CASTS, 
TO VABNISH. 

Of white soap and white wax take 
each 4 oz. ; of water, 2 pints ; boil 
them tegether for a short time in a 
clean vessel. This varnish is to be 
applied, when cold, by means of a 
soft brush. It does not sink in ; it 
readily dries ; and its effect may be 
heightened by lightly nibbing it with 
a silk pocket handkerchief. 

PLATE, TO CLEAN (a very Ex- 
cellent Mothod). 

Wash the plate well, to remove all 
grease, in a strong lather 'of common 
yellow soap and boiling water, and 
wipe it quite dry; then mix as much 
hartshorn powder as will be required 
into a thick paste with cold water or 
spirits of wine ; smear this lightly over 
the plate with a piece of soft rag, and 
leave it for some little time to dry. 
When perfectly dry, brush it off quite 
clean with a soft plate-brush, and 



Plate-Brush, 


polish the plate with a dry leather. If 
the phte be very dirty, or much tar- 
nished, spirits of wine will be found to 
answer better than water for mixing the 
paste. 

PLATE-POWDEH. 

Crumble 4 balls of good whiting, 
2 pennyworth each of spirits of wine 
and camphor, spirits ,of hartshorn, and 
spirits of turpentine ; mix all the in- 
gredients together, and the whole is fit 
for use. Some quicksilver and a little 
turpentine should be first beaten up 
witn a skewer in a, large cup till as 
thick as salve, and left dry, a little of 
it being wetted with water when used. 



AND F,VERY^DA 

Plate, Tejniehed. 

The mixture should be rubbed on the 
plate with a soft leather, which must 
be carefulW kept, as it gets the better 
for use. The quicksilver must be used 
very sparingly, as it makes th§ plate 
brittle, though it greatly improves the 
colour. 

PLATE, TABKISHBD. 

Silver or plate articles may be very 
conveniently cleaned, if tarnished, by 
merely dipping them, when they are 
small, into a moderately concentrated 
solution of cyanide of potassium, and 
when they are large, by brushing the 
solution over the tarnisheil portions, 
then washing them well vfith distilled 
water, and afterwards drying them 
with a linen cloth. 

PLAyiEG-CAEDS, TO CLEAN. 

Playing-cards are now so cheap that 
they are hardly worth the trouble of 
cleaning. Those who prefer cleaning 
their old ones can do so by mixing a 
little butter and flour into a paste, 
and with a piece of clean soft flannel 
rubbing the cards \yith it. After this, 
with another piece of flannel, let them 
rub them witli flour alone. 

POISONED WHEAT, FOB MICE ’ 
AND SPAKROWS. 

Bruise 4 oz. of nux vomica, and boil 
it in a quart of water until reduced to 
I pint ; strain off the liquor and soak 
in it about a pint of wheat ; le’t it boil 
till the wheat cracks. The wheat will 
then be sufficiently impregnated with 
the poison, and can be strewed in the 
haunts of vermin. 

POISONING. , 

The symptoms of poisoning* may 
be readily distinguished from those of 
some diseases which they arf very 
like, from the fact of their coming on 
immediately after eating or drinking 
something ; whereas those of disease 
come on, in most cases at least, by 
degrees, and with warnings. In most 
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cases where poison is known, or* sus- 
pected, to have been taken, the first 
thing to be done is to empty^ the 
stomach, well and immediately, by 
means of mustard mixed in warm 
water, or plain warm salt-and-water," 
or, better, this draught : — 2 p grains of 
sulphate of zinc in an ounce and a 
half of water. This draught to be re- 
peated in a quarter of an hour if 
vomiting does not ensue. 'The back 
part of the throat should be well 
tickled with a feather, or two of the 
fingers thrust down it, to induce .vomit- 
ing. The case,s where vomiting must 
not be used are those where the skin 
lias been taken off, and the parts 
touched irritated and inflamed by the 
poison taken, and where the action of 
vomiting would increase the evil Full 
ihstiuctioiis are given in the article on 
each paiticular no son as to where 
emebes are or are not to be given. 
The best and safest woy of emptying 
the stomach is by means of the 
sto nach-punip, as in certain cases the 
action of vomiting is likely to increase 
the danger arising from the swollen 
and congested condition of the blood- 
vessels of the head, which often takes 
place. In the hands, however, of any 
one else than a suigeonji it would be 
not only useless, but harmful, as a 
great deal ot dexterity, caution, and 
expel ience are lequircd to use it pro- 
pel ly. 

Never allow the patient to fall off 
to sleep in an early stage, and before 
the anival of the doctor. Drowsi- 
ness, which is very common in almost 
all cases of poisoning, may be coun- 
teiacted by walking the patient about, 
or by occasionally dashing cold water 
in the face. Common salts, or am- 
monia, should be held to the nose, and 
frequent closes of ammonia, hartshorn, 
or sal volatile, about a teaspoonful in 
a little water, admmistered. Hot mus- 
tard flannels may be applied to the 
feet, if cold, and strong liniments to 
the back and spine. 

Instead of more detailed instructions 
for the treatment of persons poisoned, 
we give here a simple list of tlje 
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principal poi^Sj^ wittk their cmtidotes 
pr Tctnedies. 

Oil of Vitriol \ Magnesia, 

Aquafoartis } Chalk, Soap- 

‘Spirit of Salt ) and- Water. 


Foiaonoua Pood. 


Copper ) Whites- of Eggs, 

Blue-stoae > Sugar-and -Water, 

Verdigris...... J Castor-Oil, GrueL 

! Lime-Water, 
Chalk-and- Water, 
S oap-and - W ater. 


Eu^tio Tartar 


Salt of I,emons, or 
Acid of Sugar 


Prussic Acid 


! 0ily Drinks, So- 
lution of Oak' 
bark. 

Chalk, Whiting, 
Lime, or Mag- 

I nesia and Water. 
Sometimes an 
Kinetic Draught. 

' Pump on back, 
Smelling-Salts to 
nose, Artificial 
Breathing, Chlo- 
iride of Lime to 
fnose. 


Pearlash 

Soap-Lees .... 
Smelling-Salts 

Nitre 

Hartshorn .... 
Sal- Volatile . 


Lemon- Juice and 
^ Vinegar-and- 
Watcr. 


Arsenic /-Emetics, I,imc- 

Fly- Powder, or ... j Water, Soaj^-and- 
White Arsenic ... v Water, Sugar-and- 
King's Yellow, or Watei, Oily 
Yellow Arsenic ... iDrinks. 


Mercuiy \ 

Corrosive Subli- f Whites of Eggs, 

mate ( Soap-and- Water. 

Calomel } 


Opium ... 
l,audanum 


✓ 

Emetic Draught,* 
Vinegar-and- 
Water, dashing 
I Cold Watei on 
chest and fkce, 
walking up and 
down for two or 
, three hours. 


Lead 

White X^ead 

Sugar of I>ead ... 

Uoulajfd’s BMracit 


Epsom Salts, 

Castor-Oil, 

Emetics. 


I Magnesia, Warm 
i Water. 


Henbane ) Emetics and 

Hemlock f Castor-Oil ; 

Nightshade t Brandy-and- 

Foxglove ) Water, if necessary. 


Poisonous Food... 


POISONOTTS FOOD. 

It sometimes happens that things 
which are in daily use and mostly per- 
fectly harmless, give rise, uryler certain 
unknown circumstances, and in certain 
individuals, to the symptoms of poison- 
ing. The most common articles of 
focnl of this description are mussels, 
salmon, and certain kinds of cheese 
and bacon. The general symptoms arc 
thirst, weight about the stomach, diffi- 
culty of bieathing, vomiting, purging, 
spasms, prostration of strength, and in 
the case of mussels more particularly, 
an eruption on the body, like that of 
nettle -1 ash, — Treat ment : Empty the 
stomach well with an emetic and 
warm water, and give two tablcspoon- 
fuls of castor-oil immediately after. 
Let the- patient take plenty of arrow- 
root, giuel, and the like drinks, and 
if there is much depression of strength, 
idve a little warm brandy-and-water. 
.bhould symptoms of fever or inflamma- 
tion follow, they must be treated as 
tliiccted in the articles on other kinds 
I 'poisoning. 

Hie following preparations, which 
aic constantly given to children by 
their nurses and mothers, for the pur- 
pose ot making them sleep, often prove 
fatal : — Syrup of Poppies ami GoJ/rey^s 
Cordial. The author would most 
earnestly urge all people caring for 
their e&Idreii'$ lives, never to allow 
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Pomado, Pivine. 

any of Ihese preparations to be given, 
unless ordered by a surgeon. 

Mushrooms^ and similar kinds of 
vegetables, often produce poisonous 
effects. The symptoms are various ; 
sometimes giddiness and stupor, and at 
others pain in, and swelling of, the belly, 
with vomiting and purging, being the 
leading ones. When the symptoms 
come on quickly after taking the poison, 
it is generally the head that is affected. 
— The treatment consists in bringing 
®n vomiting in the usual manner, as 
quickly and as freely as possible. The 
other symptoms are to be treated on 
general principles : if they are those of 
depression, by brandy-and-water or sal- 
volatile ; if those of inflammation, by 
leeches, fomentations, fever-muLurcs, 
&c- &c. 

POMADS, DIVINE, TO IM- 

PBOyS THE COMPLEXION. 

Materials: 12 02. of beef mairow, 
rose-water, J 02. cloves, ^ 02. cinna- 
mon, 4 oz. storax, 4 oz. benzoin, 4 oz. 
orns-root. — Mode: Steep the inauow 
in water for 10 days, changing the water 
everyday ; then steep it inrose-wateilor 
24 hours, drain it as* dry as possible, and 
put It into an earthen pot, which should 
not be more than half mil. Mix tlie other 
ingredients together, strain them and 
add them to the marrow \ then place the 
pot in a saucepan of boiling water, in 
which it should be kept three-quarters 
of an hour ; it must then be strained 
through muslin into siiiall gljisses or 
pots for use. It is better for age. This 
preparation is for eruptions and dis- 
orders of the skin, to remove freckles, 
sunburns, &c. 

POMADE, EXCELLENT, POB 

THE HAIB. , 

Ingredients: 3 oz. of olive-o 3 , } 
drachm of the oil of almonds, 2 drachms 
of palm-oil,^ 4 oz. of white wax, 4 lb. of 
lard, and f *of a drachm of the essence 
of bergamot This pomade is excellent 
for strengthening the hair, promoting 
the growth of wmskers and moustaches, 
and preventing baldness. 


Pomatum. 

POMADE FOB THE HANDS. 

Take 4 lb. of soft soap, a gill of salad- 
oil, 1 oz. of mutton ta^ow, aild boil 
them till they are thoroughly mixed; 
after the boiling has cease^ but before 
it is cold, add i gill of spirits of wine 
and a grain of musk. *The hands 
should be rubbed over with this prepa- 
ration previous to going to rest, and 
large gloves should at the same time be 
used. One application will effect little, 
but the continuance of this cosmetic 
will produce a good complexion for the 
hands. 

POMADE TO PBOMOTB THE 
GBOWTH OP THE HAIB. 

Ingredimts : 14 oz. of castor-oil, 2 
oz. of oil of sweet almonds, 4 02. of 
spermaceti, and 60 drops of tincture of 
cantharidfcs. ‘ 

POMATUM. 

Jn^redtents : i pint of very fresh oil 
of sweet almonds, 1 4 oz. of spermaceti, 
2 oz. of hog’s-lard or clarified beef 
mauow, — Mode : Set the oil in a pipkin 
over a slow fire and giadually melt the 
other ingiedien Is into it, stirring it well. 
When the whole is melted, pour it into 
a basin, and when almost cold stir into 
it any essential oil, as bergamot, &c., 
with which you tiesign to scent it ; 
then put it into bottles, and keep it 
well corked for use. If at any time it is 
necessary to melt the pomatum in a 
bottle, the best way to effect this is to 
set the bottle in a saucepan of hot 
water near the fixe, having first removed 
the cork. 

POMATUM, CHEAP AND GOOD. 

Ingredients : 1 lb. of fresh hog^s-lard, 

I lb. of mutton suet, 2 oz. of white 
wax, 4 oz. of essence of lemon, i oz. of 
gum-benzoin, and 60 drops of essence 
of musk. — Mode: Wash the lard and 
mutton suet w’ell in elder-flower water, 
taking care that the suet is clear of all 
skin ; pound the wax and gum-benzoin ; 
place all these ingredients together in 
a saucepan and melt them over the fire ; 
when nearly cold, stir in the essence.*^ 
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Foney Funph. 

and pour the pomatum ofT into pots for 
use. 

FONBY FXJNCH (an American 
. Drink). 

Ittf^edieitfs : J pint of rum, J pint of 
brandy, a glass of sack, i teacupful 
of strong green tea, 3 lemons, 1 tea- 
spoonful of essence of cinnamon, half 
a nutmeg grated, 1 bottle of chablis, 

\ pint of syrup. — Mode: Put into a 
bowl tlv» brandy, nun, sack, and gr'een 
tea, with the juice of three lemons, and 
peel of one, also the cinnamon and 
nutmeg. Mix the chablis and the 
syrup, make them quite hot and stir 
them fer one minute into the other 
ingredients in the bowl ; then strain^ 
and serve in glass, either hot or cold. 

FOKT WINE, 

Wine is subject to so much adultera- 
tion, that it is difficult to say whether 
what we purchase is the juice of the 
grape or not. There are, however, 
two tests of the age of port wine which 
are worth knowing, as they are prac- 
tical and may be relied upon. The 
bead orfroth formed on the surface while 
])ort wine is beiug poured into a decan- 
ter should be noticed. If the bead be 
dork-colouied, the wine is young ; and 
the nearer the colour of the bead ap- 
proaches to white the older the wine. 
Any one may ascertain this for himself 
by remarking tlie same wine after the 
lapse of a few years. Another test 
ot fine old port, which is seldom known 
to fail, is this : the cork when it has 
had time to dry, say in about an lidui 
after it has been drawn, should be ' 
covered on its surface, and on fls sides | 
also, with fine crystals of t.u tai. 

FORTBB CUP. 

lui^redkvts : i bottle of porter, 1 pint 
of table ale, 1 glass of brandy, i dessert - 
spoonhil of syrup of ginger, 3 or 4 
Inrr.jts of sugar, half a nutmeg grated. 

— Mode : Put all the ingredients into a 
covered jug, and set it in ice or expose 
it to the cold for a short time. Just 
l.olore it is to be used, stir in a tea- 


Foultices. 

spoonful of carbonate of soda.* A sprig 
of borage may be added, or, if this 
cannot be had, a little of the fresh rind 
of a cucumber will form a good sub- 
stitute. • 

FOT-POUBBI. 

Ingredients: 4 lb. of common salt, 
4 lb. of saltpetre, 4 oz. oi storax, half 
a dozen cloves, a handful of dried bay- 
leaves, a handful of dried lavender- 
flowers. Mix these well together to 
form the basis of the pot-pourri. It 
will last for years. Rose-leaves and the 
leaves of any other fragrant flowers 
gathered on dry days, may be added 
from time to time. If approved, pow- 
dered benzoin, chips of sandal-wood, 
cinnamon, orris-root, indeed any aro- 
matic plant dried, may be mixed in. 

AnotheVy — a more expensive Recipe, 
— Ingredients: 2 pecks of damask roses, 
buds and blossoms ; I handful each of 
violets, orange-flowers, and jasmine ; 
2 oz. of, orris-root sliced, 2 oz. of guin- 
benjamin, and 2 oz. of storax ; 4 oz. of 
musk, 4 lb. of angelica, sliced ; i quart 
of red-clove gilly-flowers, 2 handfuls of 
lavender-flowers., 4 handful of rosemary 
flowers, 4 handful of bay-leaves, 4 hand- 
ful of laurel-leaves, 3 Seville oranges 
stuck full of cloves, then dried in a cool 
oven and j^uunded ; 4 handful of 

knotted inaijoram, and 2 handfuls of 
balm of Gilead dried. — Mode: Pul all 
these ingredients into a deep china jar 
in layeis, .and strew each layer with a 
little bay-salt. Keep the jar covered 
guile Close for some time. When 
opened, the perfume will be beautitul, 
anti it will last a long while. 

POULTICES. 

Take the crumb of stale bread, pour 
boilinfr water upon it ; after pressing 
out ^tlie water, place it upon a bit of 
clean old sheeting. Do not apply the 
poultice until you can bear the back 
of the hand upon it. This* for general 
purposes is the best poultice. Lin- 
seed-meal poultices require very little 
water, but it should always be boiling, 

i Add the water by degrees until the mass 
becomes ot tlie consistency of soft dough. 
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Poultry. 


POITLTBT, HOW TO CHOOSE, 

Young, plump, and well-fed, but not 
too fat poultry, are the best. The skin 
should always be finely grained, clear, 
and white, the breast full-fleshed and 
biYjad, the legs very smooth, the toes 
pliable, and easy to break when bent 
back ; the birds must always be heavy 
in proportion to their size. This ap- 
plies to fowls and to pigeons. As re- 
gards ducks and geese, their bieast 
must also be very plump, the feet flex- 
ible and yellow •: when they are red 
and hard, and the bills of the same 
colour, the skin full of haiss and coarse, 
the birds are old. For boiling, w'hite- 
legged poultry must be chosen, because 
when dressed their appearance is by 
far more delic«ite; but dark -legged 
ones are more juicy and of bettei llavoui 
when roasted. The gicatest pieraution 
ought to be taken to pj event poultiy 
from getting at all tainted befoie it is 
cooked ; unless the weather be very 
wann, it should be kept for a day or 
two at the least, and a gieat deal 
longer in the wintei. — Pigeons aie 
the better for being cooked the same 
day they are killed, for they lose 
their flavour by hanging ever so short 
a time. Turkeys are both tough and 
poor eating if not kept long enough. 
A goose should hang up for some days 
in the winter before it is wanted : the 
same rule applies* to fowls in the cold 
season. Take great care to cook 
poultry thoroughly ; for nothing is more 
revolting to the palate than niiidcr- 
done poultry. 

POWDEB FOB THE HAIB. 

The substance of all powder lor the 
hair is finely-pounded starch oi farina. 
It may be scented with orris-powder, i 
or with a„few drops of any gf the 
essential oils. Brown hair-powder is 
sometimes used. This colouring may be 
given by roasting the starch or flour 
carefully over the fire. No prepara- 
tion is fit for use until it has been 
sifted through gauze or fine lawn. 


Preserves, to Keep. 


PBESEBVES, TO KEEP. » 

In Mis. Beeton’s Dictionary of Every- 
day Cookery f which formed the fii-sL 
volume of the Ail aboni it scries, 

' will be found ample information upon 
the making of jams, jellies, ami othei 
preseiTcs ; it is not, therefore, neces- 
sary, nor is it our intention, to repea 
the recipes there given, but to make 
some lew observations upon what is re- 
quisite to be attended to in order that 
these different preseivesmay keep when 
made. The - part of the storeroom 
selected for the reception of jams .and 
preserves generally should be the cliicst 
possible. The least damp is most 
injuiious to them. If the storeroom, 
theicfoie, is not at all times fiec fioni 
damp, it is far better not to inti list 
the jams, &c. to, u, but to keep them 
in a closet near the kitchen file. Store- 
rooms in large houses have, or ought 
tu have, a fireplace, so that on the 
bi caking up of a frost or other such- 
like occasions of greater prevalence of 
damp than usual, a fiie should be lit 
at once to counteract it ; foi there are 
many other things kept in a stoicioom 
besides jams and preserves that will 
not enduie damp. It is liaidly neces- 
sary to open the pot of jam to deter- 
mine whether it will keep or not, for 
if the outside of the pot feels in the 
least degree damp to the touch, w'c 
may be quite sure that the situation is a 
bad one. All the pots should be w'lped 
at once wdth a dry cloth, and remo\ cd 
to drier quarters. Jams and prescives 
wall made and stored in a favouialilc 
oituation will keep good for ycais. 
They are not the better for long keep- 
ing, for the juice dries up with age, 
and some sorts of jams become a little 
candied. In the keeping of jams and 
preseives a very great deal depends 
upon the way in which they are covere<l 
down, and the sort of jars used. Long 
exjjerience proves the use of white of 
egg and paper, as recommended by 
Mrs. Beeton, to be at once the n^o^t 
simple and the most safe metho^^* of 
covering over. 

Preserves of all sort4 then should be 
T 
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kept from damp, in a cool and dry 
situation, and the pots covered with an 
egged paper, thus : — Cut a round of 
cocnmon white paper, about half an inch 
larger than the top of the jar, notch it 
all round, cover it well with white of 
and press it well over the top of 
the jar. It will soon dry. Here all in- 
convenience of string is avoided, and 
the egged paper, if properly done, is 
impervious to damp. With regard to 
the jars, no jams or preserves intended 
to he kept long should be put into jars 
of the common brown /larthenware. 
This ^material, although it will hold 
water ’well enough, is still very porous, 
and cannot resist atmospheric changes : 
the best ja. s arc those made of well- 
^jlazed white waie. Even a cracked 
jar of this material, cases of emer- 
gency, may be used wi^h better chance 
of success than one of blown M'aie; 
for a piece of well-egged paper, care- 
fully put over the crack, will render 
the jar air-tight. Many housekeepers, 
to avoid a little extra expense in buying 
a number of small jars, keep their jams 
in a few large ones Tliis is, in our , 
opinion, very false economy, for no 
Jam keeps well after the pot is once 
opened, and there is frequently great 
waste, especially in small families, in 
finishing up a large jam-pot. It is also 
a mistake to suppose that small jiots 
are inconvcnieni, from taking up so 
much room on the surface of the shelf 
in storing them ; for, with proper ma- 
nagement, they can be packed one 
upon another— not the smaller upon 
the larger, for they would burst the 
paper, but the next-sized larger on • 
the smaller ; and so on for three or four 
tiers; all jams and presen-es of the 
same sort being set together and 
labelled. Those who prefer keeping 
iams in large quantities will find the 
large glass jars very much better than 
earthenware. All bottles and jars 
should be washed up as soon as they 
are empty, and returned to the store- 
room to be ready for another season. 
Never use new jars without first setting 
them, for ten or twelve hours, in cold 
water. It is alpost unnecessary to 


Prussic Acid. 

remark that jars for fresh jams must be 
perfectly dry. 

PBINTS, TO BLEACH. 

Material : Diluted chloride. — Mode: 
Place the print or engraving in the 
chloride, leaving it in a longer or 
sliorler time, according to the strength 
of the liquor. The paper of a bound 
book may be whitened in the same 
way, only care must be taken to open 
the book well and to make the boards 
rest upon the edge of the vessel in such 
a manner that the paper alone shall be 
dipped in the liquid. The leaves must 
be separated ^rom each other, so that 
they may be equally moistened on both 
sides. The liquor assumes a yellow 
tint, and the paper becomes white in 
proportion ; at the end of two or three 
hours the book may be taken from the 
acid liquor and plunged into pure 
water, taking care that this touches 
both sides of the leaf. The water must 
be renewed every hour, to extract the 
acid lemaining on the paper and to 
<Ussipate the smell, 

PBUSSIO ACID,* POISON];irG 
BY. 

This poison is a thin, transparent, 
and colourless liquid, with a peculiar 
smell, which greatly resembles that of 
bitter almonds. 

Symptoms produced in those who have 
swallowed it . — These £ome on imme- 
diately after the poison has been taken, 
and may be procluced by merely smdl- 
in^ it. ’The patient becomes perfectly 
insensible, and falls down in convul- 
oions; his eyes are fixed anrl staring, 
the pupils being bigger than natural ; 
the skin is cold and clammy, the pulse 
Sv..iicel^ perceptible, and the breathing 
slow Und gasping. — Treatmetit: Very 
little can be done in these cases, as 
death takes place so quickly after the 
poison ‘has been swdlowed,' when it 
takes place at all. The best treatment 
— «which should alwa>s be adopted in 
all cases, even though Uie patient ap- 
pears quite dead — is to dash quantities 
of cold water on the back, from the top 
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> Pttff-Povder. 

of the neck downwards. PJacing the 
atient under a pump, and pumping on 
im, is the best way of doing this. 
Smelling-salts are also to be applied to 
the nose, and the chest well rubbed 
with a camphor liniment. 

PUPP - POWDER, QOKMON, 
FOR INFANTS AND CHIL- 
DREN. 

Mix together equal quantities of very 
finely-powdered fullers’ earth and pre- 
pared chalk; wash the excoriated parts 
with a very soft sponge and warm soft 
water, drying them thoroughly with 
the softest rag. Then, wi^h a common 
puff, or rabbit’s tail, dust on the above 
powder. The powder may be scented 
if desiicd. 

PUNCH. 

Ingrelticnts: 2 large lemons, 4 lb* of 
lump-sugar, 4 bottle of brandy, 4 bottle 
of rum, 4 bottle of poit wine, 3 pints ol 
hot water. — Mode: Rub some of the 
lumps of sugar well over the* skins of 
the lemons, and put them and the re- 
mainder into a bpvvl ; then add the 
juice, working all together with a 
spoon; pour on the hot water, the 
brandy, rum, and port wme, stii ring all 
the time. Some persons prefer green 
tea to plain hot water, and some sub- 
stitute 4 pint of porter fpr the port wine. 
If the punch is considered too stiong 
with the above proportion of spirit, it 
can be reduced or diluted with more 
water. 

Other Recipes, — i. Take 2 or 3 good 
fresh lemons, ripexind with rough skins, 
and some lumps of good sugar ; grate 
a handful of the skins of the lemons 
through a bread-grater on the sugar ; 
then squeeze in the lemons, braise the 
sugar, and stir the juice well together, 
for* much depends on the process of 
mixing the sugar and lemons. Pour 
on them i quart* of boiling watfer, and 
again mix well together ; add 14 pint 
01 brandy, and the same quantity ff 
rum ; stir up, krain through a sieve, 
put in I pint of syiup and i or 2 quaits 
of boiling water, or, what is far better, 


* Flinch. 


3 pints of boiling water and i pint of 
warm porter, adding the froth pf the 
porter last, and nfter the rest has been 
well stirred together. This gives a 
creamy appearance to the punch, while 
the porter itself adds rgiuch to its 
fulness of flavour, — 2, Take 6 lemons 
and 2 Seville oranges; rub off the 
yellow rinds of 3 or ^ ol the lemons 
with lumps of fine loaf-sugar, putting 
each lump into the bowl as soon as 
saturated with the oil and juice ; then 
thinly pare the other lemons and 
Seville orangjes, and put these rinds 
I also into the bowl, adding plenty of 
I sugar ; pour on a very small quantity 
i of boiling water, and then press the 
juice of all the fruit, and follow by 
a little moie warm water. Make up 
to the above 'luantity of fruit, the 
sugar to 14 11)., and the water to 
I gallon, makfhg the whole about 
5 quarts ; to this add I quait of Ja- 
maica unn and i pint of French 
brandy, or a greater proportion of 
spirit, if desired to be very strong. — 
3. To I teaspoonful of citric acid put 
} lb. of sugar, i quart of water, nearly 
boiling, 4 pint of rum, 4 pint of brandy, 
and a little lemon-peel, or, in lieu of it, 
a few drops of the essence of lemon 
may be added. 

PUNCH A LA FORD. 

Peel very thin 3 dozen lemons into 
an earthen vessel, add 2 lb. of lump- 
sugar, stir the peels and sugar together 
with a wooden spoon for nearly half 
an hour to extract the essential oil from 
the peels ; then pottr upon the peels 
some boiling water, and stir tUl the 
sugar is dissolved. Cut the lemons and 
squeeze out the juice, strain out the 
pips and pour boiling water upon 
them ; after a time, strain this water 
into the earthen vessels, and pour in 
also half the quantity of lemon-juice. 
This sherbet should now be tasted, and 
more acid, or more sugar, added, as 
required. Strain it clear, and to every 
three quarts add i pint of cognac 
brandy and i pint of old rum. IJottlp 
immediately. The punch so made 
T 2 
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Putty. 

will keep ior years, and is improved 
by age. 

/ 

butty. 

IngredienU : to lb. ©f whiting, 1 lb. 
of white lead, boiled linseed*oil, a wine- 
glass of sweet oil. — Mode: Work up these 
ingredients with sufficient boiled lin- 
seed-oil to form a paste of Ae requisite 
consistence : the sweet oil prevents the 
white lead from hardening. All putty 
should be made some time before it is 
used, and sashes to be puttied should 
have one coat of paint, which will 
cause the putty to adhere more firmly. 
Old putty may be softened by applying 
rags dipped in a solution of caustic 
potash lor some hours, or by rubbing a 
hot iron along the putty. 

QUINSBY, OB ixiiOBRATED 
SOBB THROAT. 

Those who suffer from these dis- 
tressing maladies will find relief from 
an onion poultice made as follows : — 
Bake, or roast, till quite soft, three or 
four large onions, peel them quickly, 
and beat them quite flat with a rolling- 
pin ; put them into a muslin bag that 
will reach from ear to ear and about 
three inches deep. Apply this bag to 
the throat as hot as possible. Kebp it 
on night and day, using fresh ones as 
the strength of the onions becomes 
exhausted The throat must be pro- 
tected from cold when the poultices are 
removed. 

QXJINSEY, REMEDY FOR. 

I ngredients ; A teacupful of red sage- 
leaves, I quart of water, 4 table- 
spoonfuls of viuegar^ honey to sweeten. 
-^Mode : Boil the sage-leaves in the 
water for ten minutes, then add the 
vinegar, and sweeten it with honey to 
taste. In the early stage of the disease 
this may be used as a gargle, but when 
the quinscy is so far advanced as to 
render this operation impossible, then 
the sage-tea may be freely used to wash 
out the mouth and throat. It should 
be used warm. 


Raspberry Syrup. 


RABBITS, TO JUDGE OF. 

When old, rabbits have thick 
haunches, their ears are diy and tough, 
and their claws blunt ; When young, the 
ears are fine and will readily tear, the 
claws are sharp, and the cheek-bone 
will yield to pressure. 

RABBIT-SHIES, TO PREPARE. 

Lay, the skin on a smooth board, the 
fur side undermost, and tack it in every 
direction with tinned tacks. Dissolve 
2 oz. of alum in a pint of warm water, 
and with a sponge dipped in this solu- 
tion moisten ,thc surface all over ; re- 
peat this every now and then for three 
days ; when the skin is quite dry, take 
out the tacks, and rolling it up loosely 
the long way, the hair inside, draw it 
quickly backwards andforwards through 
a large smooth ring, or anythrng of a 
similar kind, until it is quite soft ; then 
roll it the contrary way of the skin, 
and repeat the operation. Skins pre- 
pared thus are useful for many domestic 
purposes. 

RANGES AND STOVES, CAST- 
IRON, TO POLISH. 

Mix black lead with the white of 
eggs well beaten, so that it can be laid 
on with a painter’s brush. When the 
stoves are cold -and clean, cover the 
iron-work with this mixture, and rub it 
bright with a hard brush. 

Another way , — Boil J lb. of black 
lead with a piece of yellow soap, the 
.size of a walnut, in a pint of table beer. 
V/ith a painter’s brush wet the iron- 
work with this mixture, and polish 
with a hard brush. Take care that the 
grate is clean before the mixture is 
applied. ' 

RASPBERRY SYRUP. 

Taket. ripe raspberries, pick them 
from the« stalks, and boil them in a 
VOT small quantity of water for about 
otli minute. Strain the- juice, and for 
every ^uart add 1 lb. of loaf-sugar. 
Boil this in a preserving-pan very slowly 
over a clear, but not very fierce fire, 
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Baspberry Vinegar. 

till it ie reduced to a proper consistence. 
This syrup mixed with water forms a 
nice drink during hot summer weather, 
and in cases of sickness. 

Another Recipe^ cheapo and usrftd for 
flavourings and as a summer drink , — 
To every quart 'of picked fruit add 1 lb. 
of sugar, and let it stand all night. 
Next morning boil it for half an hour, 
skimming well. Strain through a jelly- 
bag, add a little brandy to it ; bottle 
and cork closely. 

BASPBEBBY VINEGAB (useful 
as a Cooling Draught in oases of 
Fever and Colds). 

Ingredients: To every 3 pints of the 
best vinegar allow 44 pints of fieshly- 
gathered raspbenies ; to each pint of 
liquor allow i lb. of powdered loaf- 
sugar and I wincglassful of biaiidy. — 
Node: Let the Kuspbeiries be fieshly 
gathered ; pick them from the stalks, 
and pfit 14 pint of them into a stone 
jar ; pour 3 pints of the best vineg«ir 
over them, let them lemain for 24 
hours ; then stiain the liquoi over 
another 14 pint of fresh laspberrics ; let 
them remain another 24 houis, and the 
following day repeat the piocess for 
the tliird time ; then dram off the 
li(pior without pressing, and pass it 
through a jelly-bag (previously wetted 
with plain vinegar) into a stone jar. 
Add to every pint of the liquor i lb. 
of powdered loaf-sugar, stir them to- 
gether, and when tlic sugar is melted 
cover the jar ; set it upon the fire in a 
saucepan of boiling water, ‘and let it 
boil an hour, removing the scum as 
^st as it rises; add to each pint a glass 
of brandy; bottle it and seal the corks. 
This is an excellent drink in- cases of 
fevers and colds ; it should be diluted 
with cold water, according to the taste 
or lequirement of the patient.* 

BATAPIA. 

Ingredients : 2 oz. of peach, necta- 
rine and apricot kernels mixtd, | oz. 
of bitter almonds, 4 lb. of white sugar- 
candy, I quart of brandy. — Mode: 
Blanch the "kernels and the bitter 
almonds and put them into a liottle, 


Bed Ink. 

pour upon them the brandy,* and let 
them stand one month ; then dissolve 
the sugar-candy in a cup of colji water, 
and add it to the brandy when strained 
from the kernels. After this filter the 
liquid through white blotting-prfper 
and bottle it for use. , 

BATS, TO DBSTBOY. 

Make a stiff paste with oatmeal, 
mixed with equal parts of ox-gall and 
oil of amber. Place pieces of this 
paste where rats resort, set plenty 
of water near. The rats will eageily 
eat the pa^e, which will induce such 
thirst that they will drink till they kill 
themselves. 

BAZOB-PASTES. 

The followitg pastes are useful to 
renovate razo\;^{io)>s. Mix the finest 
powdered emery with lard or tallow, 
or take eiiual parts of jewelleris rouge, 
black lead, and clarified suet, or make 
a paste of I oz. of best putty- powder, 
t oz. of jeweller’s rouge, 4 oz, scales, of 
iron, 3 oz. of levigated Turkey-stone, 
and 14 oz. of beef suet. 

BED INK. 

It is well known that a solution of 
carmine in caustic ammonia gives a 
fluid of a very beautiful tint. The fol- 
lowing proportions are recommended : 
— Pure carmine, 12 grains ; solution of 
ammonia, 3 oz. Place the carmine in 
a porcelain vessel ; pour thereon the 
solution of ammonia ; heat this over a 
spirit-lamp for a space of five to eight* 
minutes, carefully managing the tem- 
perature so as not to boil ; and to the 
solution thus formed add {continually 
stiiring) 18 grains of powdered gum- 
arabic. When dissolved, the ink is 
ready for use. After using, the ink- 
stand must be well closed. Instead of 
using carmine, which is expensive, drop- 
lake (being a mixture of carmine pre- 
cipitated with alum) may be employed, 
since the ammonia re-dissolvcs the 
carmine therefrom, and leaves the 
alumina. , 
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Bed Ink for Linen. 

BSD INK FOB hlNNN. 

Take ^ oz. of vermilion and 1 
drachm of salt of steel ; let them he 
levigated with Unseed-oil to the con- 
sistence required* 

BED STAIN, FOB WOOD. 

Archil, as sold at the shops, produces 
a very good stain of itself, when used 
cold; but if, after one or two coats 
being applied and suffered to get 
almost dry, it is brushed ovfer with a 
hot solution of pearlash in water, the 
colour will be improved. This is the 
process adopted for bedsteads and com- 
mon*chairs. 

BEFAIBS. 

On taking a house upon lease, the 
usual covenants are ^that. the landlord 
puts alj* into thorough repair both in- 
side and outside, an(5 that the tenant 
keeps the inside in order during the 
term of his tenancy, while the landloid 
undertakes all outside repairs. The 
tenant’s part generally includes paper- 
ing and painting inside once during a 
seven years’ lease, and the landlord’s 
painting all outside work once every 
three years. Whatever specific ar- 
rangements are made should lie care- 
fully kept by both parties. The tenant 
ought not to neglect to keep in good 
order the house he occupies, llis own 
comfort as well as character should 
prompt him to the due performance of 
what he has undertaken. Nor should 
the landlord neglect, or be allowed to 
neglect, l^s part of the engagement. 
The tenant asks no favour when he re- 
quires necessary outside repairs to be 
attended to, and if the landlord refuses 
or neglects his duty, the tenant is per- 
fectly justified in having the repairs 
done tttider estimate, paying for them 
and deducting the .imount from his 
rent It is; Iwwever, as much the in-» 
terest of the tenant as of the landlord 
to avoid any collision, and the former 
should never undertake the responsi- 
bility of any repairs which he is not 
quite certain are absolutely necessary ; 
again, it is also equally impolitic in a 


Bheumatism. 

landlord not to keep his property in 
proper order, and not to make a good 
tenant, who pays rent punctually, in 
every way coinfortable. 

EBTCHINO, TO STOP* 

Take half a wineglass of pure lemon- 
juice, mix with it just sufficient salt of 
tartar to destroy the acidity. (Jive a 
tcaspoonful of this frequently till the 
retching ceases. 

BHEUMATISM. 

A painful disorder, very common in 
this country, which attacks cliiefly the 
larger joints, the shoulders, knees, 
elbows, &c.‘ It may be chronic or 
acute. It seems to arise from the in- 
flammatory action induced by exposure 
to damp and cold upon a certain con- 
dition of the blood, and generally at- 
tacks persons of a i>lcthoric habit of 
body at the middle period of hfe, and, 
once begun with an acute attack, often 
continues at intermittent periods 
throughout the rest of life in a lasting 
or chronic form. In whatever form it 
occurs, the same or similar remedies 
arc useful in its eyre or alleviation, 
though applied in different cases, modi- 
fied by the circumstances and symptoms 
most uj^ent. AMj commonly called 
rheumatic fever . — This very painful dis- 
order sometimes attacks a pei’son so 
suddenly, that he goes to bed without 
pain, and wakes in agony with an at- 
tack of acute rheumatism; yet, gene- 
rally speaking, it gives notice of its 
j approach some days previously, by 
general uneasiness, giddiness, heail- 
ache { then succeed shiverings, alterna- 
ting with flushes of heat, quickness of 
pulse, hot skin, tliii-st, and a sense of 
fatigue; afterwards is felt a gnawing 
pain in one or more of the large joints, 
progivjssivel^ . becoming more severe, 
until the slightest movement occasions 
the gieatest pain. It shifts often from 
one jdint to another; fever ^increases, 
and the' patient cannot move or bear 
the slightest touch. After a fortnight 
the fever subsides, and 'the joints either 
very gradually and slowly recover their 
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Bheumalism. 

t(we, or the disease assumes the chronic 
or lasting form. — Rentedies : In acute 
rheumatisii), blood-letting by the ap- 
plication of from ten to twenty leeches 
to the most painful joint is a most 
useful and valuable remedy. The 
bowels should be kept open by mild 
laxative medicines, and the bleed- 
ing assisted by a mixture of emetic 
tartar, 2 grains ; tincture of henbane, 
2 drachms ; water, 6 oz. The whole to 
be taken in the course of the day, one 
or two tablespoonfuls at a time. The 
joints most atTected may have fomenta- 
tions of poppy-heads, henbane- leaves, 
&c., applied ; or a poultice of linseed- 
meal and laudanum much alleviates 
the gnawing j)ain. If only one or two 
joints are affected, col(t bathing, and 
the application of cold cloths and cold 
lotions, tend to moderate the pain and 
reduce the inflammation ; but where 
the disease wanders from one joint 
to aiK^ther, such treatment is danger- 
ous, as it may drive it to the heart, 
or' other important organ. Rubbing 
the painful joints with cam))hor dis- 
solved in ether rapidly alleviates the 
pain ; also, moistening the joint two or 
three times a day with a feather dipped 
in a solution of the hydriodate of pot- 
ash, has been found very serviceable. 
The following remedies have each their 
popular advocates ; — i* Take at bed- 
time, for some days, ^ oz., or from that 
to 1 oz., of the volatile tincture of 
guAiacum, in a teacupful of water 
gruel. — 2. Take of raspings of guaia- 
cum-wood 4 lb., liquorice-root i oz., 
sassafras 4 oz., coriander*- seeds 3 
drachms, limewater 3 quarts. Infuse 
two days, without heat, and strain off 
the liquor. Take from 4 to 6 oz. twice 
a day. — 3. Take of flowers of sulphur 
and flour of mustard, of each 4 oz. ; 
honey or treacle, a sufficient quantity 
to form an electuary. The %ize of a 
nutmeg to be taken several timA a day, 
drinking after it a quarter of a pint of 
the deccyction of lov^e-root. ^ 
Rheumatism* is confessedly one of 
those cbmplaints the thorough know- 
ledge of whiq^ and of its temedies has 
not yet been attained by the medical 


Bhubarb Wifte. 

profession. • It does not, most 
other complaints, yield to prescribed 
remedies, and frequently defies them 
all. A great many modes of cure have, 
in some cases, to be tried before the 
right one is hit upon, and not unfre- 
quently the complaint is left to wear it- 
self out in time. Everybody has a nos- 
trum for rheumatism, and some of these 
are, of course, more successful than 
others. A very simple one, and, where 
the pain is obstinate and in the upper 
part, — ^Jicad, shoulders, &c., a very good 
one, is to chew, occasionally, about a 
teaspoonful of mustard-seed, at the 
same time .keeping the digestion in 
proper order, and abstaining from wine 
and all malt liquor, also viiicjjir ami 
pickles. If any stimulant be taken, 
it should be weak giu-aiid-water, or 
weak brandy-and -water. The part 
affected should, also be kept in mode- 
rate exercise. 

/f;/t;///tr.-“^ib well the part affected 
with an embrocation made of the 
whites of 2 eggs. 2 tablespoonfuls of 
biandy, and 2 tablcspoonfuls of salad- 
oil. After rubbing, be careful to cover 
up the part with flannel or cotton- 
wool. 

Anoi/icr . — Relief may frequently be 
obtained by bathing the part affected 
with water in which potatoes have 
been boiled, using the water as hot as 
possible; or, by gently rubbing the 
part for some time with an embroca- 
tion made of equal parts of myrrh, 
arquebusade - water, and tincture of 
bark. 

BHUBABB WlinS. 

When the green stalks or stems of 
the rhubarb have arrived at their full 
size, pluck them from the plant ; then 
cut off the leaves and throw them away; 
bruise the stalks or stems in a large 
mortar, or by other convenient mcan'^s, 
so as to reduce them to a pulp ; put this 
pulp into an open vat or tub, and to 
every 5 lb. weight of the stalk or stem 
add I gallon of cold spring water. I.et 
it infuse for three days, stirring it three 
or four times a day ; on the fourth day 
press the pulp in the usual manner. 
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Ribbons, to Clean. 

and strain off the liquor, which place 
in an *open vat or tub, and to every 
gallon of this liquor add 3 lb. of white 
loaf-su^ai, stirring it until the sugar is 
quite dissolved ; then let it ferment ; in 
four, five, or six days, the fermenta- 
tion will begin to subside, and a crast 
or head will Jdc formed, which is to be 
skimmed off, or the liquor drawn from 
it, just when the crust or head begins 
to crack or separate ; after this put the 
wine into the cask, but <lo not then 
bung it down. If it should begin to 
ferment in the cask, rack it irit6 another 
caslt ; in about a fortnight bung down 
the cask, and let it leqiain tdl the 
beginning of the month of March in 
the n<fxt year, then rack it, and .again 
bung down the cask ; but if, fiom con- 
tinued slight fermentation, the wine 
sliould have lost any of its original 
sweetness, then put into the racked 
wine a sufficient quantity of loaf-sugar 
to sweeten it, and bun^down the cask, 
taking care in all cases that the cask 
should be full. In a month or six 
weeks it will be fit to bottle, and in the 
summer to drink ; but the wine will be 
improved by remaining a year or more 
in the cask after it has been racked. 

RIBBONS, TO CLEAN. 

Ingredients : i pint of gin, .J Ib. of 
honey, 4 ^h. of soft soap, 4 pint of 
water. — Mode: Mix the above ingre- 
dients together; then lay each length 
of ribbon upon a dean kitchen table or 
dresser, and scrub it well on the soiled 
side with the mixture. Have ready 
three vessels of cold water ; take each 
piece of ribbon at two corners, and dip 
It up and dow/i in each vessel, but do 
not wring it ; and take care that each 
length has one vessel of quite clean 
water for the last dip. Hang it up 
dripping for a minute or two, then 
dab it m a cloth, and iron it quickly 
with a veiy hot iron. 

AnotAey.-^Wet the ribbon in alcohol, 
and fasten one end of it to something 
that will hold it firm ; hold the other 
in your hand, keeping the ribbon out 
straight and smooth ; rub it with a 
piece of Castille soap until it looks 


Ringwonn. 

decidedly soapy ; then rub hard with 
a sponge, or, if much soiled, With the 
back of a knife, keeping the ribbon 
dripping wet with alcohol. When you 
have exhausted your patience, and 
think it must be clean, rinse thoroughly 
in alcohol, fold between cloths, and 
iron with a hot iron. Do not wring the 
ribbon ; if you do, it will get creases 
in it that you cannot remove. 

RINGWORM. 

When the disease does not come 
from direct contagion, children arc 
generally in a poor state of blood, and 
good living, sea air, and tonic medi- 
cines are of great benefit. The fol- 
lowing application will frequently be 
found of mueft service : — Wash the jiart 
affected with a little lemon-juice ; then, 
rub in with the finger a little gun- 
powder which has been bruised in a 
mortar. Do this gently about twice a 
day. Be very careful not to n^ike the 
skin sore. 

RINGWORM, CURE OP. 

Take of subcarbonate of soda I drachm, 
whichdissolvcini pint of vinegar. Wash 
the head every mornipg with soft soap, 
and apply the lotion night and morn- 
ing. One teaspoonful of sulphur and 
treacle should also be given occasionally 
night and morning. The hair should be 
cut close, and round the spot it should 
be shaved off, and the part, night and 
morning, bathed with a lotion made by 
dissolving a drachm of white vitriol 
n 6 oz. of water. A small piece of 
•ither of the two subjoined ointments 
should be rubbed into the part when 
ihe lotion has dried in. No. i. — 
Take of citron ointment, i drachm ; 
sulphur and tar ointment, of each 4 oz. ; 
mix thoroughly, and apply twice a 
da). Nd. 2. — Take of simple cerate, 

I oz. ;<K:reosote, 1 drachm ; calomel, 
30 grains : mix, and use in the same 
manner as the first Concurrent with 
these external remedies, the child should 
take an alterative powder every morn- 
ing, or, if they act too much on the 
bowels, only every secoitd day. The 
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Homan Ladies’ Cosmetic. ' 

following will be found to answer all 
the intentions desired : — 

Alterative Powders for Ringioorm . — 
Take of sulphuret of antimony, pre- 
cipitated, 24 grains ; jjrey powder, 12 
grains ; calomel, 6 grains ; ialap pow- 
der, 36 grains. Mix carefully, and di- 
vide into 12 powders for a child from 
one to two years old ; into 9 powders 
for a child from two to four years ; and 
into 6 powders for a child from four to 
SIX years. Where the patient is older, 
the strength may be increased by en- 
larging the quantities of the drugs 
ordered, or by giving one and a half 
or two powders for one dose. The 
ointment is to be well washed olT cvciy 
morning with soap-and-water, and the 
part bathed with the lotion*befoie re- 
applying the ointment. An imperative 
fact must be remembered by mother tir 
nurse, — never to use the same comb 
employed for the child with ringworm, 
for the healthy children, or let the 
affected little one sleep with those free 
from the disease; and, for fear of any 
contact by hands or otherwise, to keep 
the child's head enveloped in a night- 
cap till the eruption is completely 
cured. 

• 

ROMAN LADIES’ COSMETIC. 

The following valuable recipe is 
taken from such an undoubted autho- 
rity, and from one who was so great 
an admirer of female beauty in his day, 
that we may be quite sure it was in use 
among the ladies of ancient Rome : — 

“ Vetches and beaten barley let them 
take, 

And with the whites of eggs a mix- 
ture make ; 

Then dry the precious paste with 
sun and wind. 

And into powder very gently griqd. 

Get hartshorn next (but let it be the 
first 

That creature sheds) and beat it well 
to dust ; • , » 

Six pounds in all. Then mix and 
sift them well, 

And tliink the while how fond Nar- 
cissus fell. 


Rosewood Furniture. 

Six roots to you that pensive fl6wcr 
must yield, 

To mingle with the rest, well bruised 
and cleanly peel’d. 

Two ounces next of gum and tliural 
seed. 

And let a double share of honey last 
succeed. 

With this, whatever dafosel paints 
her face, 

Will, brighter than her glass, see 
every grace.” 

» 

The Roman damsels in the days of 
Ovid were wise enough, it seems, to 
use no ingredients which could en- 
danger then* health. It is a pity that 
their sisteis of modern times are nut 
willing to profit by their example. 

HOOPING POH OUTHOUSES. 

T.et tar be boile(*l in an iron pot ; 
get cl)arcoal finck/^powdered, and mix 
It with the tai, by constantly stirring 
it nil the whole is reduced to the 
state of moi tar ; then spread it upon a 
l)oaided covering with a broad woodt'u 
trowel, to the thickness of one-fourth 
or liftlTof an inch, and it will become 
hard ami durable. Neither the heat nor 
cold of this climate will affect it. It is 
with this composition that the peasants 
of Sweden cover their houses, 

ROOMS, TO COOL AND VEN- 
TILATE. 

Make a wooden trough 6 or 8 feet 
lonp, 6 inches deep, and 3 inches wide, 
with a perpendicular support at each 
end about 7 feet high, the tops of the 
snppoit being united by means of a 
cross-piece of wood. Arrange a few 
iKHiks at the bottom of the trough, 
and also on the top cross-piece ; then 
take a wet blanket, hook it^ on at top 
and bottom, and fill the trough with 
water. Evaporation will immediately 
take place, and by means of it the room 
will be kept cool. 

ROSEWOOD FURNITURE. 

This can only be kept in order by 
being daily wiped with a dry soft ^ 
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Bosewood Staininf?. 

cloth. It does not require rubbing, 
and no oil should be used to it. The 
g^eat thing is to wipe oflf daily the oil 
which exudes from the wood. 

BOSEWOOD STAINING. 

Ingredients: ^ lb. of logwood, 3 
pints of water, ^ oz. of salts of tartnr. 
— Mode : Boil the logwood in the water 
till it is of a very dark red colour; mix 
in the tartar : use the liquid boiling 
hot. Give the work two or three 
coats, taking care that it is nearly dry 
between each. Finish olT with a stiff 
Hat bnish, such sl^ painters use in 
graining. 

BOUGE. 

Mix one part of the finest carmine 
powder with five parts of levigated 
chalk. This cifi bo applied with a 
very soft brush or a piece of chamois 
leather. The Si)anish ladies use a puff 
of cotton-wool which hns been well 
saturated with tincture of cochineal or 
tincture of carmine. The Turkish 
beauties use a wash, of which the fol- 
lowing are said to be the ingredients : 
— I oz. of gum-benzoin, 1 4 07. of pow- 
dered red Sanders, 2.4 tlrachnis of 
dragon*.s-blood, ^ pint of spirits of 
wine. Mix tliese for fourteen days, 
and then strain them into a phial. 

BOUGHING HOKSBS. 

The old-fashioned plan of turning up 
the shoe is a very bad and dangciuiis 
one. Many horses have done them- 
selves great injury while standing iu 
their stables with their shoes so roughed. 
The moveable calking answers ckmv 
purt)ose. In frosty weather, cv'.,iy 
lime a horse is fresh shod, (he shoes 
should have holes drilled iu them, one 
at each heel and one at the toe, t* 
admit of the small iron calkings being 
screwed into them, when the horse has 
to travel on a slippery road. As soon 
as he comes into the stable the calking 
should be unscrewed, and put aside 
till again required for the road. The 
horse so roughed is in no danger of 
accident or injury. 


Boup. 

BOUGHING HOHSES FOB ANY* 
EMEBGENCY. 

In our very variable climate frost 
often sets in so sudilenly that there is 
little or no opportunity of having horses 
roughed in the usual way, which always 
takes some time, even when the farrier 
is close at hand. Whenever such is 
the case, tlie following simple plan is 
recommended : — With a cliisel ami 
liammer rough well the surface of the 
shoe. This operation, with the proper 
tools, may be easily and quickly per- 
formed. The hammer may be an 
Old inary one, but the chisel should 
be short and stout, of the best ca^.t 
steel, and what is usually lerined 
“ diamond-pointed.” With such tools, 
that might easily he carried in tlic 
pocket, any one may rough a liorse 
sufficiently to carry him fnm and safe 
upon ice for a long journey, lake up 
the horse’s feet, one afl^,*r the othei, 
precisely as the farncr would, and, if 
the shoe is tightly nailed on, with the 
]>oint of the cnisel on the flat surface, 
inclining to the toe of the 6hoe, give 
sharp blows with the hammer, and you 
will raise projecting barbs or teeth, 
deeper cut than- arty on a farrier’s rasp, 
and quite large enough to prevent all 
possibility of slipping upon thesmootli- 
cst of ice. In the depth of wintei, 
troopers, horse-artillerymen, cabmen, 
and others, who are often on the roads, 
should always carry such simple tools 
with them. 

BOUP. 

This is a general name for most ot 
the glandular diseases of poultry. vSpe- 
cifically, however, it may be applied 
to a highly infectious disorder, caused 
partly by cold and excess of moisture, 
aud partly, perhaps, by improper feed- 
ing and want of cleanliness. The usual 
symptoms of infectious roup are difficult 
breathing, gapes, fetid discharges from 
the mouth and nostrils, the eyes hvitl 
and swollen, with very imperfect vision. 
Fowls of all age*^ are subject to it ; but 
the younger arc more liable than tlie 
older. The complaint is very fatal, 
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Howland’s Kalydor. 

and warnlth seems to be the great 
essential in effecting a cure. The 
mouth, nostrils, and eyes should be 
kept clean by bathing with warm 
water, to which a little brandy or cam- 
phorated spirit may be added ; a pepper- 
corn in a pill of dough may be admin- 
istered daily, and one mixed with 
butter given with the food. Mustard 
and grated ginger have also been used 
with success, administered separately 
as pills ; but no internal stimulants 
appear to be of any avail unless a warm 
lodging is provided. The hdat of the 
fire and careful nursing are of the first 
importance. 

HOWLAND’S KALYDOB. 

This is made by biuising i oz. of 
blanched hitter ahnonds with 5 grams 
of bichloride of mercury, and adding, 
by degrees, 4 piut of rose-water, tritu- 
rating well^ and straining through fine 
muslin. 

RUM FLIP. 

Ingredienis : i quart of ale, i wine- 
glass of rum, 1 Jemon, 6 or 8 large 
lumps of white sugar, a teaspoonful of 
grated ginger and nutmeg mixed, 4 new- 
laid eggs, — Mode: Rub off the rind 
ot the lemon with the sugar, and put it 
into a jug with the spices and the rum ; 
carefully break into the same jug the four 
eggs, and beat all together to a froth. 
Have ready the ale upon the fire, and 
when on the point of boiling, put it 
into a jug by itself. Froth it up into 
the jug containing the other ingredienis; 
and pass all backwards and forwards 
till the flip is quite smooth and creamy. 
Drink it as soon as cool enough. 

RUM SHRUB. 

Ingredients: i dozen Seville oran^^es, 

I lb. of white sugar, i gallon of 'qld 
rum. — Alode : Rub the lumps of sugar 
upon the rinds of the oranges, and put 
them into a laige bottle. Squeezciout 
the juice of the oranges, strain and add 
it ; then pour in the rum. In six 
weeks it will be ready for use. To 
insure perfect clearness, it should be 
filtered through paper and bottled. 


. Rust. 

RUMPUBTIAN, a Drink 
greatly approved. 

Ingredients: 12 eggs, i quart of 
strong beer, I pint of gin, i bottle of 
sherry, i stick of cinnamon, i nutmeg, 
12 lumps of sugar, the peel of 1 lemon. 
— Mode: Beat the eggs to a froth, and 
whisk them irto the beer; to this add 
the gin : meanwhile, boil a Ijottle of 
sheny with the other ingredients, and 
as soon as they boil, mix both together. 
Serve quite hot. 

RUPTURE. 

The most common sort of ruptyu- 
occurs in the groin. It is frequently 
the result of acciflent, and comes on 
very suddenly from over-excrtion, or 
straining in moving heavy weights, Ulc. 
The patient should immediately lie 
down on his back,jvilh !ns feet .slightly 
raised. Sometiifi^ the swelling will 
go back witliout any assistance ; if it 
dot s not, and no medical aid is at hand, 
have the swelling pressed gently in an 
upward direction with the fingers, until 
it has returned to its proper place. The 
patient must be kept quite quiet for some 
time, or the swelling wilt be sure to 
return. He must also, ever afterwards, 
during the daytime, wear a properly 
adjusted truss. This is absolutely ne- 
cessar)-^, and cannot be omitted without 
great danger. The best trusses are 
White’s Moc-main lever-trusses. 

BUST, TO REMOVE FROM 

IRON. * 

Pound glass to a fine powder ; having 
nailed some strong woollen cloth upon 
a board, lay upon it a strong coat of 
gum-water, and sift thereon some of 
the powdered glass; let itdiy: repeat 
this operation three times, and when 
the last covering of powdered glass is 
dry, you may easily rub off the rust 
from iron with the cloth thus prepared. 

BUST, TO REMOVE FROM 

POLISHED IRON. 

The best method of removing rust 
from a polished grate, is to scrape 
down to a fine powder some Hatli 
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Bust. 

brick, put it into a little oil, and rub 
the spots well with a piece of flannel 
dipped ill the mixture; after which 
apply some whiting, also well rubbed 
in. This process must be repeated 
daily until all trace of the rust has 
disappeaficed. To prevent the grate 
or fire-irons from becoming spotted 
with nist, it is a good plan to rub them 
over with the fat from the inside of a 
fowl, and finish them off with whiting. 

RUST, TO REMOVE PROM 
STEEL. 

Cover the steel we<l over with sweet 
ojl, leave it for a day or two, then use 
nnslaked lime, and rub until all rust 
disappears. 

RUST. TO PRESERVE IRON, 
STEEL, 11A.ND COPPER 
PROM. . 

To four-fifths of rectified spirits of 
turpentine add one-fifth of oil- varnish. 
Apply this mixture to the metal with a 
sponge. It will entirely prevent rust. 

RUST, TO PREVENT. 

Dilute fat-oil varnish with rectified 
spirits of turpentine, in the proportion 
of one-fifth of the former to four-fifths 
of the latter. Apply this diluted var- 
nish with a piece of sponge to any 
articles of polished steel or other metal ; 
they will retain their polish, and never 
rust. This varnish will be found very 
useful for surveyors’ instruments, and 
philosophical instrumcnti^uscd on board 
of ship. 

Afto//i/.r Recipe. — Tf rusty iron i-e 
lubbed with boiled oil in which soin ' 
i ^*d lead has been mixed, on a warm day, 
the rusting process will be arrested. 

RUSTED SCREWS AND 
NAILS. 

It often happens that screws and 
nails become so rusted into wood that 
it is impossible to remove them without 
damage ; whenever this is the case, 
pour a little kerosene over them, and 
after soaking a short time, the rust will 
give way. By the same application. 


Sage Wine. 

nuts and bolts that have been fixed by 
rust for years may be made to turn. 
The kerosene soon penetrates the 
interstices. 

SACHET TO SCENT LINEN 
IN DRAWERS. 

Ingredients : 4 lb. of coriander-seeds, 
4 lb. of damask-rose leaves, 4 
calamus aromaticus, i oz. of mace, 
4 lb. of orris-root, i oz. of cinnamon, 
4 oz. of cloves, 4 drachms of powdered 
musk, 2 drachms of powdered white 
sugar, J oz. of lavender flowers, and a 
few chips of rhodum-wood. — Mode : 
Pound all these ingredients well toge- 
ther in mortar, and stuff small silk •*« 
satin bags with the mixture. This 
scent is delightful, and will last a long 
time. A much less expensive sachet 
may be made with only well-dried laven- 
der-flowers stripped from the stalks. 

Another Recipe. — Ingredients : 4 lb. 
of powdered orris-root, 6 grains of 
musk, 4 drachm of essence of lavender, 
^ drachm of essence of bergamot, 4 
diachm of essence of lemon. — Mode: 
Mix them all well together, and put the 
mixture into one or more silk or satm 
bags. ♦ 

Another. — Ingredients : Finely-pow- 
dered starch, rose-pink powder, attar 
of roses, oil of rosemary and lavender. 
— Mode: Colour the starch with a little 
rose-pink powder, and perfume it with 
the other ingredients in any quantities, 
according to fancy. Put the scented 
mixture into little bags. 

SAFFRON TEA., useful as an 
Antispasmodic. 

Infuse a pinch of saffron in a quarter 
of a pint of boiling water for ten 
minutes ; draw it off, and add to it 
a small glass of brandy or other spirits. 
IJ^nnk it hot. 

SAGE WINE. 

iBoii 26 quarts of spring water a 
quarter of an hour, and when it is 
blood-warm, put 25 lb. of Malaga rai- 
sins, picked, rublied, and shred, into 
it, with almost 4 bushel of red sage 
shred, and 4 pint of ale yeast ; stir all 
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Salts of liemon. 

well together, and let it stand in a tub, 
covered warm, six or seven days, 
stirring it once a day ; then strain it 
off, and put it in a cask. Let it work 
three or four days, and then bung it up. 
When it has stood six or seven days, 
• put in a quart or two of Malaga sack, 
and when it is fine, bottle it. 

SiCliTS OF I.FMON, useful in re- 
moving Iromnould and Spots 
from liinen, Ao. 

Jngredieftts : 1 02. of cream of tartar, 
i oz. of salts of sorrel. — Mode: Pound 
these ingredients very fine, and mix 
them well together. Be careful to 
keep thepi from damp. • 

SALVE FOB CHAPPED LIPS. 

Ingredients : J 02. of gum-benjamin, 
i oz. of storax, J 02. of spermaceti, 
twopennyw^th of alkanet-root, a large 
juicy apple chopped, a bunch of com- 
mon black grapes bruised, ^ lb. of 
fresh butter, 2 02, of beeswax. — M$de : 
Put these ingredients into a clean tin 
saucepan, let them simmer gently till 
the wax, &c., are dissolved ; then 
strain through a sieve, and leave to 
cool. When cold, melt the salve 
again, pour it into pots or boxes, or 
make it up into cakes. 

SAND SOAP, OB WASHBALLS. 

I. Soap and siliceous sand, of each 
I lb. > perfume (any), a sufficient quan- 
tity. — 2. Soap, 5 lb.; starch, 2 lb. ; 
essence of orange or citron, 1 oz. ; eau 
pour la barbe, I gallon. Beat together, 
and form into balls. 

SABSAPABILLA, COMPOUND 
DECOCTION OF. 

This medicine, most useful and ne- 
cessary in all cases of impurity of the 
blood, is very expensive to buy, and 
may easily be made itiuch more cheaply 
at home, by attending to the following 
recipe : — Ingredients : i lb. of bruised 
sarsaparilla-root, 1 gallon of boiling 
water, i oz. of sassafras-root sliced, 

1 oz. of rasped guaiacum-root, 1 oz. of 


I Satins and Sarcenets. 

bruised liquorice -root, and i oz. of 
bruised mezerion-root. — P/hde : Pour 
the boiling water on the sarsaparilla* 111 
a large saucepan, let it simmer gently 
at the side of the fire two hours, adding, 
occasionally, a little water to make up 
for evaporation. Then add the sassa- 
fras, guaiacum, liquorice, and mezerion- 
roots; boil all together for a quarter 
of an hour, strain off the liquor and 
bottle it. Tlie general dose is from 2 
to 6 oz. three times a day, but the 
quantity is better regulated under 
medical advice. 

SABSAPABILLA, EXTBAC" 

OF. 

This is another form of this valuable 
medicine, not generally so useful as the 
compound decoction) The extract is 
made by boiling ijL>art of sarsaparilla 
ill 16 parts of watiJiuntil it is reduced 
to TO parts ; then pour off the clear, 
and add to the residue 6 parts of water. 
Boil this down to four ; popr off the 
clear, and evaporate all the clear in a 
steam-heat. 

SATINS AND SARCENETS. 

WHITE, TO CLEAN. 

I , Lay these smooth and even upon 
a board, spread a little soap over the 
dirty places ; then make a lather witli 
Castille soap, dip a common brush 
into it, pass it over the long way, and 
repeat it in this manner till one side is 
sufficiently scoured ; use tlie other sides 
in the same manner, then put the pieces 
into hot water, and let them lie till you 
have prepared some cold water, wherein 
a small quantity of gum-arabic has been 
dissolved. Now rinse them well, take 
them out and fold them, pressing out 
the water with the hands on the board, 
and keeping them under the hands till 
they are dry; at which lime have 
brimstone ready buming to air them 
over till they are ready for ironing. — 
2. Mix sifted stale bread-crumbs with 
powder-blue, and rub it thoroughly all 
over the satin, then shake it well, and 
dust it with clean soft cloths. After- 
wards, where there are any gold 01 silver 
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Scald, to C\ir«. 

Howcrs, take a piece of cHmioii ingrain 
velvet, rub the flowers with it, which 
wilbrefetore them to their original lustre. 
— 3. Pass them through a solution of 
.fine hard soap, at a hand heat, draw^' 
ing them through the hand ; rinse in 
lukewarmr water ; dry and finish by 
pinning out. Brush the flossy or bright 
side with a clean clothes-brush the way 
of the nap. Finish them by dipping a 
sponge into a size made by boiling 
isinglass in water, and rub the wrong 
side. Rinse out a second time, and 
bi*ush and dry near a fire, or in a warm 
room. Silks may be treated in the 
sarpe way, but not brushed. If the 
silks are for dyeing, instead of passing 
them through a solution of soap-and- 
water, they must be boiled off ; but if 
the silks are very stout, the water must 
only be of heat suf*^cient to extract the 
dirt, and when rin'secl in warm water 
tlicy are in a state lor the dye. — 4. 
Strew French chalk over them, and 
brush it off with a hard brush once or 
twice. 

SCALD, TO CURB. 

If the skin be not broken, immediately 
plunge the part into cold water, and 
keep it there for an hour or more, until 
all pain ceases. 

SCALD HEAD. 

This friglflful complaint is generally 
the result of want of fresh air, of proper 
food, and of cleanliness. Cut olT the 
hair at once a$ close as possible, apply 
liot water by means of spongio-piline riU 
t lie scab scflens and is removed ; th. n 
dress the head with the following oint- 
ment. — higredicnts : 3 drachms of pow - 
dered sulphuret of potash, 3 drachms of 
suhearbonate of soila, 3 oz. of lard, — 
Mode: Mix die ingredients thoroughly 
together. The ointment may be mmied 
in with a piece of soft r£^, and the head 
afterwards^ covered with tissue-paper, 
which can *be screwed up in the form 
of a cap. This covering is better 
than a muslin cap, as it can be removed 
and burnt every time the head is dressed. 
Another very good ointment for scald 


Scarlatina. 

heads, and ringw'orm also, which is 
frequently used in France, is made as 
follows : — In^edients : 4 drachms of 
pitch, 2 drachms of sulphate of* mer- 
cury, 34 oz. of hog’s lard. — Mode: 
Melt and mix these ingredients, and 
after the spongio-piline has been used, 
apply the ointment to the head twice a 
day. 

• 

SCALD HEAD, TREATMEET 
OP. 

Wash the head well every morning 
in a strong lather of turpentine soap, 
dry it and use to the affected places llie 
following ointment : — Mix together i oz. 
of mercurial ointment, i oz. of sper- 
maceti ointment, and 1 drachm of 
camphor. 

SOALDB 

The treatment of scalds •U the same 
as bums. The exclus»ion of the air is of 
the first importance, for it keeps down 
inflammation and aliayspain. Thereare 
many means always at hand to accom- 
plish this. Cover the part well with 
sw'eet oil, or with a good coating of flour, 
put on with a common flour-(lredger. 
Some persons recommend strongly alu m- 
water, made in the proportion of i lb. 
of alum to a quart of water ; bathe the 
scald with it, also saturate soft linen 
rag and keep it moistened upon the 
spot for a few days. 

SCARLATIKTA, or SCARLET 
FEVER. 

Though professional accuracy has 
divided this disease into several forms, 
we shall keep to the one disease most 
generally met with, — the common or 
simple scarlet fever, which, in all 
cases, is characterized by an exces- 
sive heat ^ou the skin, sore throat, and 
a peculiar speckled appearance of the 
longue, 

Symptoms , — Cold chills, shivering, 
nausea, thirst, hor skin, quick pulse, 
with difficulty of ^swallowing ; the 
tongue is coated, presenting tlirough 
its fur innumerable specks, the elevated 
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Scarlatina. 

papillte of the tongue, which give it the 
speckled character, and which, if not 
the invariable sign of scarlet fever, is 
only met with in cases closely analogous 
to that disease. Between the second 
and third day, but wost frequently on 
the third, a bright red efflorescence 
bleaks out in patches on the face, 
TK'ck, and back, from which it extends 
over the tnink and extremities, always 
showing thicker and deeper in colour 
wheiever there is any pressure, such 
a'; the elbows, back, and hips. When 
the eruption is well out, the skiu pre- 
sents tlie appearance of a boiled lobster- 
shell. At first, the skin is smooth, 
bat, as the disease advances,* peicep- 
ti!)le roughness is apparent, from the 
elevation of the rash, or, more properly, 
the pores of the skin, On the JiJth 
and sixth days the eiuption begins to 
decline, and j^y the eighth has generally 
entirely disappeared. During the 
whole of this period there is, more or 
less, constant sore throat. 

The Treatment of scarlet fever is, in 
general, very siniple* Where the lie.it 
is great, and the eruption comes out 
with dillicuUy, or recedes as .soon as it 
appeai-s, the body .should be sponged 
with cold vinegar-and-water, or tepid 
water, as in measles, poureil over the 
chest and body, the patient being, as 
in that disease, wrapped in a blanket 
and put to bed, and the same,pow'^ders 
and mi-vture ordered in measles ad- 
ministered, with the addition of a 
constant hot bran poultice round' the 
thnjat, which should be continued 
from the first symptom till a day or 
two after the declension of the rash, 
d'he same low diet and cooling drink, 
with the same general instructions, 
are to be obeyed in this as in the for- 
mer disease. * 

Whei\ the feVer runs high in Ih’e 
first stage, and there is much nausea, 
before em])loying the effusions of water 
give the patient an 'emetic, of equal 
parts of ijiecacuanha and antimonial 
wine, in doses of from a teaspoonful 
to a tablespoonful, according to age. 
By these means nine out of every ten 
Cvises of scarlatina may be safely and | 


Bcorohed liinen. 

expeditiously cured, especially if the 
temperature of the patient^s roomds 
kept at an even standard of about sixty 
degrees. 

SOABLST GBBANIXTBI^, TO 
PBESERVB THE OIiD 
PLANTS THROUGH THE 
WINTBB, 

Take them out of the borders in 
autumn, before they have received any 
injury from frost, and let this be done 
on a dry day. Shake off all the earth 
from their roots, • and suspend them, 
with their heads downwards, in a cellar 
or dark room, where they will be free 
from frost. The leaves and shoots will 
become yellow and sickly; but when 
potted about the end of May, and ex- 
posed to a gentle heat? they will recover 
ami vegetate lux\m,v^tly. The old 
plants, stiippcd 6t their leaves, m.iy 
also be packed closely in sand ; and in 
this way, if kept Irce from frost, they 
will shoot out from the roots, and may 
be rc-potted in the spring. 

SCENT FOR LINEN, 

Take of damask-rose leaves, i Ih. ; 
musk, i drachm ; violet-leaves, 3 oz. ; 
mix them, and put them in a bag, 

SCENT FOR NOTE-PAPER, &(s. 

Ingredients .*14 or, of powdered 
starch, 4 drops of attar of roses, i oz. of 
powdered orris-root. — Mode: Mix these 
and put the mixture in little silk bags 
to be kept in the wiiting-desk. 

A noth er. -^Ingredients : 2 oz. of pow- 
dered orris-root, 10 drops of essence 
of bergamot, 12 drops of essence of 
ambergris. 

Another. — Ingredienits : \ oz. of dried 
orange-peel, i oz. of dried bergamot, 

2 oz. of cloves, i drachm of storax, 4 
grains of ambergris, i drachm of benzoin, 
10 grains of musk-seed, and 2 grains of 
musk. Any of the three above recipes 
will answer the purpose required. 

SCORCHED LINEN, TO RE- 
STORE. 

Ingredients : 2 onions, ^ oz. of white 
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Scouring*-Cloth. 

soap, 2 oz. of fuller’s earth, ^ ])int of 
vinegar. — Mode: Extract the juice of 
the onions by pounding and pressing 
them; cut up the soap and fuller’s earth, 

* and boil all together. When cool, cover 
the scorched lipen with this mixture, 
and let it dry. Wash the linen, and 
the scorches will disappear, if not so 
bad as to damage the texture. 

SCOUBING-CLOTH FOR 
BUSTY IRON. 

Pound glass to a fiiie pow<ler ; then 
stretch some pieces of coarse woollen 
clpth on ^ board, and cover them with 
a strong coating of gum- water ; sift 
upon this the finely-powdered glass, 
and let .‘t dry. Repeat this operation 
three times'. Any rusty iron may be 
readily cleaned by rubbing it with the 
cloths so prepared 

SCOURING DROPS. 

Mix together i oz. of essence of 
lemon and 4 oz. of oil of turpentine. 

SCOURING IN POULTRY. 

To this complaint, poultry, especially 
young fowls, in damp weather, and 
when fed on green vegetables and bad 
potatoes, are very subject. It is also a 
very fatal complaint. The proper 
course is an immediate change of food. 
Rice under such circumstances is pe- 
culiarly valuable ; it should be boiled 
with chalk and given rather warm. 
Sulphate of iron may be mixed with 
the water they have to drink; or, alum 
dissolved in such proportions as to 
make the liquid taste a little rough lo 
the tongue. The fowls should be kept 
on a dry sanded floor, and .sheltered 
from the rain for a few days. 

SCRATCHES. 

Tnfling as scratches often seem, they 
ought never to be neglected, but should 
be covered and protected, and kept 
clean and dry until they have com- 
pletely healed. If thpre is the least 
appearance of inflammation, no time 
_ should be lost in applying a large 
bread -and- water poultice, or hot flannels 


Sealing-wax Var . 

repeatedly applied ; or even lecclic'. m 
good numbers may be put on at some 
distance from each other. 

SCRATCHES IN VARNISH. 

Scratches in varnish will entirely 
disappear, if a coarse cloth that has 
been well saturated with linsced-oil be 
laid over them. This simple remedy 
is invaluable to those who have the 
care of carriages and highly-polished 
fariiiture, &c. 

SCURF IN THE HEAD. 

Scurf in the skin of the head, ?nd 
elsewhere;, is a source of frequent an- 
noyance, and it is likewise detrimental 
to cleanliness and neatness ; it is occa- 
sioned by a morbid condition of the 
.skin when there is a slight inflamma- 
tion. This scurf is sometimes plenti- 
ful, and lasts for a long pewod ; it often 
also disappears .suddenly and sponta- 
neously ; no peculiar constitutional de- 
rangement' accom])anies its presence, 
and the scalp and hairy parts of the 
body are its exclusive seats. The most 
efficacious means of driving it away 
are soothing applications, alkaline warm 
baths, and rubbing the parts well with 
sweet oil. The internal remedies are 
purgatives and cooling salines. Those 
who are subject to scurf in the head 
.should abstain from all stimulants, and 
particularly avoid local irritants, such 
as using hard brushes, fine-tooth combs, 
violent frictions, &c., which are certain 
to aggravate the complaint. Many 
persons, particularly ladies, when they 
imagine that their head is slightly 
I scuity, instantly fly to the tooth-comb 
and brush ; but nothing is worse, or 
more likely to increase the quantity of 
scui:;f. When this is very obstinate, the 
following ointment should be used once 
a day Lard, 2 oz. ; sulphuric acid, 2 
drachms. 

SEALING-WAX VARNISH. 

Ingredients : Sealmg-wax of any 
colour, 4 lb. ; spirits of wine, 4 oz. — 
Mode : Pound the sealing-wax as fine as 
possible, silt it, put it into a bottle with 
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the spirits of wine, let it Stand near the 
fire for forty-eight hours, and shake k 
often. This varnish will be found useful 
for many purposes. It can be put on 
to wire baskets, which may thus be 
made with red varnish to look like 
coral. It is also useful to make cracked 
bottles and jars air-tight. In this case 
varnish the cracks over on the outside, 
place on them a piece of muslin or thin 
cloth, and again cover this well with 
the varnish. 


8BA-SI0KNESS. 

Few ailments are more distressing 
than sea-sickness, and, unfortunately, 
there are very few less amenable to re- 
medies. In our opinion, sea-sickness is 
more easily prevented than cured ; for, 
when the attack has once begun, it is 
hardly p<jssib]e to keep anything on the 
stomach. Those who are subject to this 
complaint should be careful, before 
they go on board, to take no food which 
is likely to turn acid. Dry hard biscuits 
and brand y-and- water are the best pre- 
parations for a sea voyage, and a little 
soda may be added to the latter with 
advantage : a recuml)eut posture as 
near as' possible in the centre of tlie 
vessel is best. * Those who can take 
any remedy may find benefit from the 
following mixture ; — 3 tablespoonfuls 
of camphor julep, 30 drops of ether, 
6 drops of laudanum, 20 grains of mag- 
nesia. The dose may be repeated after 
four hours, if the sickness seems likely 
to retgni. The feet and hands should 
be kept warm, 

A nother Recipe , — Camphorated spirit, 
Isal volatile, and Hoffman’s ether, a 
|few drops of each, mixed in a small 
quantity of water, or upon a small lump 
of sugar, have frequently afforded ^nore 
relief than has been derived from* all 
the various remedies extolled for this 
unpleasant ^nsation. « 

Anot \^, — An Ihdia-rubber bag of 
ice placed down the spine is a certain 
preventive of seji-sickness. The ice 
should be renewed as required. This 
powerful preventive should not be re- 
sorted to without medical advice. 


8XIDLITZ FOWDSBS. 

I. Tartrate of soda, drachm ; car- 
bonate of soda, li scruple (mix, and 
put it in a blue paper) ; tartaric acid, 
35 grains, to be put into White paper ; 
for ^ pint of water. — 2. Tartrate of 
soda, 12 02. ; carbonate of soda, 4 oz. ; 
tartaric acid, 3^ oz. ; loaf-sugar, 1 lb. ; 
all in fine powder. Dry each article 
separately by a gentle heat, and then 
add 20 drops of essence of lemon. 
Mix well, pass it through a 'Sieve, and 
put it immediately into a bottle. A 
dessert-spoonful to a tumbler of i^ter. 

Another, — Ingredients : ^ drachm of 
tartaric acid, 2 scruples of carbonate of 
soda, I drachm of Rochelle salts, 5 
grains of powdered ginger. — Mode: 
Put these ingredients into a large 
tumbler, pour op, them rather more 
than \ pint of^nng water; stir and 
drink while effervescing, 

ST 2 RVANTS, HIKING OP. 

Domestic servants, unless under a 
special agreement, are considered to be 
hired for a year, and their wages are 
payable quarterly. The relation be- 
tween master or mistress and servants 
is a very important one. The dormer, 
by virtue of the hirtng, covenant to 
provide suitable board and lodging, 
and the latter, on their part, to give np 
their whole time to their service, and, 
in relation to their employment, to obey 
all lawful orders. These are the general 
rules which regulate the relvitionsiiip ; 
but they admit ol many modifications by 
special agreement. To avoid trouble 
and unpleasantness, the nature of the 
hiiing and the amount of service to be 
rendered should always be thoroughly 
explained and understood before an 
engagement is concluded. This yearly 
hiring may at any time be determined 
by either party, upon notice or warning, 
to take effect after the expiration of one 
calendar month. If the master oc 
mistress desires the servant to give up 
her situation aNonce without any no- 
tice, they must pay the servant a 
calendar month’s wages ; but they are * 
not bound to pay board wages, nor to 

u 
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make any cx>nipen$ation for lodging. 
All servants come and leave their 
situation at their own expense ; they 
have no c!ahn for ttavewng expenses 
except under special agreement. I^To 
warning is necOssaiy when servants 
misconduct themselves ; for any act of 
gross immpralii^they may be discharged 
at once without warning and without 
payment of a month*s wages ; but un- 
less the case be very bad against the 
servant, it is always desirable to pay the 
month^ wages ott dismissal. law 

clearly recogn^ that a servant’s time 
is at his masiEer’s and ihistress’s dis- 
posal/ and that he is bound- to obey 
their lawful orders in the remilar 
course of his employment : if, there- 
fore, a servant is aqscht from the house 
without permission, he may be dismissed 
without warning ; bu'i in such a case it 
would be fhr better :5 - the master to 
pay the month *5 wages when dismissing 
him. The case, " however, would be 
very different if the servant were guilty 
of theft or any gross immorality: in 
this case one pait of his punishment 
should be the loss of his wages. It is 
very felse economy to discharge a dis- 
honest or immoral servant without 
making him pay this yJoiiaUy of his 
conduct. Bad servants are encouraged 
by such means. ' 

BEBVANTS^IiIABILITIBS OP. 

It ought to be more generally known 
tlian it appears to be by domestic ser- 
vants, that they are liable to be sued by 
their employers for injuries to proper* y 
resulting horn Ujegligence, carelessness, 
or impvope* conduct ; also that if they 
dispose of, or appropriate to their own 
use, anything belonging to their masters 
or mistiresses, which has been placed 
under tlwir charge, they may be in- 
dicted stealing ov embezzlement 
They cannot,, tliemlbre, sell or give 
away,, or in any way-misappropinaiie, 
coaJs, kitchen stuffy peodtuze, 

0||9, hay, straw, or any other prbp«;rty, 
whottt their en^loyev^s coasenl^. 
When intruslied with fAoney for any 
purpose, if they withhold part of it, 
and do litot faithfully perform the duty 


Sherbet. 

intrusted to them, they are looked upon 
in the eye of the law as guilty of stealing ; 
also> to keep back what they ought to 
deliver, renders them liable to the same 
charge. This was proved in the case 
of the servant Who burnt one out of 
several letters she received for the post- 
office from her master, and who was 
punished as a Ihieffor the offence. 

SHAVIWrO ULCtVlD (very Excel- 
lent). 

Ingredients: i oz. of fine sweet soap, 
i oz. of salt of tartar, 4 pint of la- 
vender-water. — Mode: Foimd the soap 
in a mortar, and mix it thoroughly with 
the salt of tr.rtar ; then wo« in by 
degrees the lavender-water ; when well 
mixed, strain the liquid, and keep it in 
bottles well corked. When rcijuired 
for use, add a few drops to a tablespoon- 
ful of water, and beat it into sc lather. 

- •( 

SfCAVING PASTE. 

Ingredients: f oz. of white wax, J 
oz. of spermaceti, i oz. of almond-oil, 
4 lb. of Windsor soap, rosewater. — 
Mode : Reduce the soap to a paste with 
rosewater; well melt the wax and 
spermaceti in the almond-oil, and 
while warm beat all the ingredients to- 
gether. * 

Another. — Ingredients: 2 parts oil 
of almonds, 2 parts white soap, i 
part common -soda, i part rosewater. 
Melt tbe.se, and. flavour them with any 
kind of scent 

ATWther. — Ingredients : 2 oz. of 
white soap, 2 oz. of white wax, $ m. 
of spermaceti, 2 oz. of sweet oil, 2 oz, 
of soda, 4 drachm of powdered cassia, 
4 drachm of powdered cloves, 30 drops 
of bergamot, 5 drops of essential oil of 
almonds,, rosewater. — Mode: Pound all 
these- tngiediients together, and mix 
them into a paste with the requisite 
quantity of rosewater ; add' the berga- 
mot and oil of almonds last of alt 

SBSKBXI'. * 

Large quantities of^this wholesome 
and refreshing preparation are manu- 
factured and consumed every summer : 
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it is sold in bottles^ aiMl nlso as 
powder, from which a bereiage is made 
by dissolving a large teaspoonful in a 
tumbler two-thirds filled with water# 
Take ground white snsgar, i lb. ; tar- 
taric acid and carbonate of so^ of 
each i lb. ; essence of lemon, 40 drops 
(all the powders should be well dried) ^ 
add the essence to the sugar, then the 
other powders y stir all together, and 
mix by passing twice through a hair 
sieve. The powder must be kept in 
tightly-corked bottles, into which a 
damp spoon must on no account , be in- 
serted. All the materials may be ob- 
tained at a druggist^s. The sugar must 
be ground, for, if merel/ powdered, 
the coarser parts remain utidissolved. 

SHEBRY OOBLEB.-(Thia Is one 
of the American Brinks.) 

Ingredients : i tumbler of shaved ice, 
a spoonful of pounded loaf-sugar, 3 
slices of a ripe orange, and 2 glasses of 
sherry. — Mode: Sprinkle the sugar 
over the slices of orange in the tumbler ; 
then put in the ice, and pour the sherry 
over it. As the ice melts, drink it, 
tlirough a straw if preferred. 

SHIBT COLLARS, TO STARCH. 

Make some gum-water of the whitest 
and cleanest gum-arabic, keep it in a 
bottle, and whenever collars are to be 
starched, work a little of this gum- 
water and also a little common soda 
into the starch. This will give an ex- 
treme stilfiuess and a beautiful gloss to 
the collars. 

SHOOKS TO THE SYSTEM, 
EBOM EBIOHT OB OTHER 
CAUSES. 

These are of very frequent occurfence, 
and if severe, often prove dangefous^ 
especially with females and persons* of 
a nervoiis teiftperameirt; Persons suf- 
fering ftom^ a^y sudden shock* should be 
very gently treated, placed in a recum- 
bent position, with the head slightly 
raised j all pressure of dress should be- 
lemovecl, and a little warm brandy-and- 
water administered. If this does not 
produce a i^peedy recovery, let the j 
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X 


patient be tmt into a warm bed the 

feet especially kept warm by hot jMtles. 
A teaspoonM of sal volatile ik warm 
water may be given occasionally, but h 
medical man should at once^beMt for. 

SHOE BLACKIEa / 
Ingredients: izou of ivorjiMack, 3 
tablespoonfuls of sweet oil, .6 02. of 
coarse brown sugar, 3 pints of vine^r, 
3 oz. of spirits of salts, 3. pzl of oil of 
vitriol. — Mode: Mix these imedients 
well together in the order / in which 
they follow cath other, ^hcn well 
mixed, pour the blacking iko bottles, 
and keep them well corked ^ required 
for use. ; 

sHOEma. I 

A horse should* not bd sent on a 
journey or any othg* hard Work imme- 
diately after ne^’shoeing the stiffness 
incidental to new shoes is not unlikely 
to bring him down. ^ day’s rest, 
v'ith reasonable exercisci will not be 
thrown away after this operation. 


SHOBTE'ESS OE BBEATH, or 
BIFEICULT BREATHIEG, 
TO BELIEVE. / 

Ingredients : Vitriolitedi spirits of 
ether, 1 oz. ; campl^, 12 grains : 
make a solution, of which take a tea- 
spoonful during the pajjbiqrsm. This is 
found to afford instamiieotts relief in 
difficulty of breathing idepending on in- 
ternal diseases and otAer causes, where 
the patient, from af very quick and 
laborious breathing,, obliged to be 
in an erect posture. 

Another Recipe, -rijrAe equal quan- 
tities of flour of b * one and elecam- 


pane root, finely 
them into an ele 
honey. Take a t 
the coug^iS’troi 
ing short. 


dered, and mix 
with clarified 
onfiil whenever 
ne or the breath- 


8io&EnBSE,:^tamEa oe the. 

All women amjlBisely, at some perifxl 
of their lives, tJWbe called on to per- 
form theduties of a|sick-nurse, and should ^ 
prepare themselve|» as much as possible, 
by observation anid reading, for the occa- 
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sion wl\jen they may be required to per- 
form tlie office. The main requirements 
are good temper, compassion for sufFer- 
ingf, sympathy with sufferers, which 
most women worthy of the name 
possess, neat*handedness, quiet man- 
ners, love of order, and cleanliness. 
With these qualifications there will be 
very little to be wished for ; the desire 
to i^lieve suffeiHng will inspire a 
thousand little attentions, and surmount 
the disgusts which some of the offices 
attending the sick-room are apt to 
create. Where serious Klness visits a 
household and protracted nursing is 
likely to become necessary, a profes- 
sional nurse will probably be engaged, 
who has been trained to its duties ; but 
in some families — and those not a few 
let us hope — the ladies of the family 
would oppose sucli*^an^ arrangement 
as a failure af duty on their part- I’here 
is, besides, even when a professional 
nurse is ultimately called in, a period 
of doubt and hesitation, while disease 
has not yet developed itself, when the 
patient must be attended to ; and in 
these cases some of the female servants 
of the establishment must give their 
attendance in the sick-room, f Ibere 
are, also, slight attacks of cold, influenza, 
and accidents ima thousand fonns, to 
which all are subject, where domestic 
nursing becornes a necessity ; where 
disease, though unattended with dan- 
ger, is nevertheless accompanied by 
the nervous irtitation incident to ill- 
ness, and when all the attention of 
the domestic nujrse becomes necessary. 

In the first smge of sickness, while 
doubt and a little perplexity hang 
over the household as to the nature 
of the ^sickness, ^here are some things 
about ^^hich no idoubt can exist : the 
patient\s room must be kept in a per 
fectly pure state, and arrangements 
made for proper attendance ; for the 
first canon of narsiiig, according to 
"Florence Nightin^le, its apostle, is to 
“ keep the air Ihd patient breathes as 
pure as the external without chill- 
ing him.” This cin be done without 
"any preparation which might alarm 
the patient. With proper windows, 


open fireplaces, and a supply of find, 
the room may be as fresh as it is out- 
side, and kept at a temperature suitable 
for the patient’s stata» 

Windows, however, must be opened 
from above, and not from below, and 
draughts avoided: cool air adm'tteck 
beneath the i)atient’s head chills the 
lower strata and the floor. The care- 
full nurse will keep the door shut when 
the window is open ; she will also take 
care that the patient is not placed 
between the door and the open win- 
dow, nor between the open fireplace 
and the window. If confined to bed, 
she will see that the bed is placed in a 
thoroughly ventilated part of the room, 
but out of the current of air which is 
produced by the -momentary opening 
of doors, as well as out of the line of 
draught between the window and the 
open chimney, and that the temperature 
of the room is kept about 04*'. ' Where 
it is necessary to admit air by the door, 
the windows should be closed; but 
there are few circumstances in which 
good air can be obtain^ through the 
chamber-door ; through it, on the con- 
trary, the gases generated in the lower 
parts of the house are likely to be drawn 
into the invalid chamber. 

These precautions taken, and plain 
nourishing diet, such as the patient 
desires, furnwhed, probably little more 
can be done, unless more serious symp- 
toms present themselves ; in which case 
medical advice will be sought. 

Under no circumstances is ventilation 
of the sick-room so essential as in cases 
of febrile diseases, usually considered in- 
fectious ; such as typhus and puerperal 
fevers, influenza, hooping-cough, small- 
pox, and chicken-pox, scarlet fever, 
measles, and ery.sipelas : all these arc 
considered communicable through the 
air f but there is little danger of infection 
being thds communicated, provided the 
room^ is kept thoroughly ventilated. On 
the contrary, if this essential be neg- 
lected, the power of infection is greatly 
increased and concentrated in the con- 
fined and impure air ; it settles upon 
the clothes ofthe attendants and visitors, 
especially where, they are of wool, and 
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is frequently communicated to other 
families in this manner. 

Under all circumstances, therefore, 
the sick-room should be kept as fresh 
and sweet as the open air, while the 
temperatulte is kept up by artificial 
heat, taking car6 that the 6r6 l^ums 
clear and gives out no smoke into the 
room ; that the room is perfectly clean, 
wiped over with a damp cloth every 
day, if boarded, and swept, after 
sprinkling with damp tea-leaves, or 
other ai'omatic leaves, if carpeted ; 
that all utensils are emptied and cleaned 
as soon as used, and not once in four- 
and-twenty hours, as is sometimes 
done. “A slop-pail,” Miss Nightin- 
gale says, “should ne^r enter a sick- 
room; everything should be carried 
direct to the water-closet, emptied 
there, and brought up clean ; in the 
best hospitals the slop-pail is un- 
known.” “1 do not approve,” says 
M iss Nightingale, “of making house- 
maids of nurses, — ^that would be waste 
of means ; but I have seen surgical 
sisters, women whose hands were 
worth to them two or three guineas 
a week, down on their knees, scouring 
a room or hut.^ because they thought 
it was not fit for their patients : these 
women had the true nurse spirit. ” 

}^ad smells are sometimes met by 
sprinkling a little liquid chloride of 
lime on the floor ; fumigation by burn- 
ing pastiles is also a common expedient 
for the purification of the sick-room. 
'I'hey arc useful, but only in the sense 
hinted at by the medical lecturer, who 
commenced his lecture thus : — “ Fumi- 
gations, gentlemen, are pf essential 
importance ; they make so abominable 
a smell, that they compel you to open 
tlie windows and admit fresh air.” In 
this sense they are useful, but ineffectual 
unless the cause be removed, cind fresh 
air admitted, • 

The sick-room should be auiet ; no 
talking,^ no gossiping, and, above all, 
no whispering : this is absolufe cruelty 
to the patient ; he thinks his complaint 
the subject, and strains his ear painfully 
to catch the* sound. No rustling of 
dresses, nor creaking shoes either ; 
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where the carpets are taken" up, the 
nurse should wear list shoes, or some 
other noisple.ss material, and her dress 
should be of tfoft material that does not 
rustle. Miss Nightingale denounces 
crinoline, and quotes Lord Melbourne 
on the subject of wom^ in the sick- 
room, who said, “ I would rather have 
‘men about me, when ill, than women ; 
it requires very strong health to put up 
with women.” Un^atcful man I but ab- 
solute quiet is necessary in the sick-room. 

Never let the patient be waked out 
of his first sleep by noise, never roused 
by anything like a surprise. Always 
sit in the apartment, so that the patient 
has you in view, and that it? is not 
necessary for him to turn in speaking 
to you. Never keep a patient stand- 
ing ; never speak to one while moving. 
Never lean on tjie sick-bed. Above allj 
be calm and tiecisive with the patient, 
and preventlfeii*noises overhead. 

A careful nurse, when a patient 
leaves his bed, will open the sheets 
wide, and throw the clothes back, so 
as thoroughly to air the bed. She will 
avoid drying or airing anything damp 
in the sick-room. 

“ It is another fallacy,” says Florence 
Nightingale, “to suppose that night- 
air is injurious ; a gieat authority told 
me that, in London, the air is never so 
good as after ten o’clock, when smoke 
has diminished ; but then it must be 
air from without, not within, and not 
air vitiated by gaseous airs.” “A 
great fallacy prevails also,” she says, 
in another section, “about flowers 
poisoning the air pf the sick-room : 
no one ever saw them over-crowding 
the sick-room ; but, if they did, they 
actually absorb carbonic acid and give 
off oxygen.” Cut flowers also decom- 
pose water, and produce o;iygen gas. 
Lilies, and some other very odorous 
plants, may perliaps give out smells 
unsuited to a close room, while the 
atmosphere of the sick-room should 
always be ftesh and natural. 

“Patients,” says Miss Nightingale, 
arc somtjiincs starved in the midst of 
plenty, fron? nant of attention to the 
ways which alone make it possible for 
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^tbern to take food. A spoonful of beef- 
tea, or arrowroot and wine, or some 
other flight nourishing diet, should be 
given every hour, Kit the patient’s 
stomach will reject large supplies. Jn 
very weak patients there is often a 
nervous difficulty in 'swallowing, which 
is much increased if food is not ready 
and presented at the moment when it 
is wanted : the nurse should l>e able 
to discriminate, and know when this 
moment is approaching.” 

Diet suitable for patients will depend, 
in some degi-ee, on their natural likes 
atid dislikes, wliich the <fiurse will do 
well to acjpiabit herself with. Heef- 
tea is’liscfiil and relishing, but possesses 
little noarishment ; when evaporated, 
It presents a teaspuonful of solid meat 
to a pint of water. Eggs are not erpii- 
valent to the same ^;weight of meat. 
Arrowroot is less nourishing than flour. 
Butter is the lightest most digestible 
kind of fat. Cream, in some diseases, 
caniuit be rej}laced. But, to sum up 
with some of Miss Nightingale’s useful 
maxims : -Observation is the nurse’s 
best guide, and the patient’s appetite the 
rule. Half a pint of milk is equal to a 
quarter of a pound of meat. Beef-tea 
is the least nourishing food adminis- 
tered to the sick ; and tea and coffee, 
she thinks, arc both too much excluded 
from the sick-room. 

SICK-ROOMS, CAUTIONS .IN 
VISITIN0. 

Never venture into a sick-room if you 
are in a violent perspiration (if circuni- 
stances require your continuance there), 
for the nioiuent your body becomes 
cold, it IS in a state likely to absorb the 
infection, and give you the disease. 
Never visit a sick person (especially if 
the complaint be of a contagions nature) 
with nn anpty stomach; as this dis- 
poses the s]^tem more re^ily to receive 
the contamon. In attending a sick 
person, place yourself where the air 
passes from the d(X)r or window to the 
bed of the diseased, betwixt the 
diseased pereon and any Bre that is in 
ttie room, as the heat of the fire will 
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draw the infectious vapour in that direc- 
tion, and you would run mudi danger 
from breathing it. 

6IOK.ROOMS, TO CLEANSE 
AMD PDBIPy. ' 

The room that has been used for a 
sick person, especially when the sickness 
has l^en of an infectious nature, should 
always be thoroughly cleansed before 
it is used again. The ceiling should be 
whitewashed and the floor thoroughly 
scrubbed : in many cases it is advisable 
even to remove the paper from the walls 
and put on fresh ixiper and leiiaint. 
Chloride of lime is a most useful dis- 
infectant, andsoalsois chloride of soda. 
The way to use Ihem^is to spiead thin 
layers of the dry powder in plates or 
dishes, and pour water over it. 'fhe 
vapour that arises will completely 
neutralize all noxious ellliivia. 

f 

SILK, TO CLEAN. 

Take { lb. of soft soap, a tea‘^poon- 
ful of brandy, and a pint of gm ; mix 
all well together, and strain through a 
cloth. With a sponge or flannel spn^d 
the mixtuie on each side of tlic silk 
without creasing it ; wash it in two or 
three waters, and iron it on the wiong 
side ; it will look as good as new, and 
the process will not injure silks of even 
the most delicate colours. 

SILK AND RIBBONS, TO 
CLEAN. 

Ligredients : Mix well together i lb. 
of honey, ^ lb. of soft soap, and i pint 
of gin. — Mode: Lay each breadth of 
silk upon a dresser and scrub it well on 
the soiled side with the above mixture. 
Have ready three vessels of cold w atei ; 
take each piece of silk at two comers 
and dip it up and down in each vessel ; 
but do not not wring it, and be (jareful 
to let each breadth have -one vessel. of 
quite Ueap ‘water. ',Haiig* up each 
breadth while dripping for one minute, 
and then iron it at once with a very hot 
iron. Silk and libbon^ so washed will* 
come out as good as new. 
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Silk. 

SILK. TO TAKS STAINS 
FBOH. 

Mix together in a phial 2 oz. of 
essence of lemon and 1 oz. of oil of 
turpentine. Grease and otlier spots 
in silks *are to be rubbed gently with 
a linen rag dipped in this mixture. 

SILKS, TO KBNOVATB* 

Sponge faded silks with warm water 
and soap; then mb them with a dry 
cloth on a flat board ; afterwards iron 
them on the inside with a smoothing- 
iron. Old black silks may be improved 
by sponging with spirits. In this case, 
the ironing may be done on the right 
.side, thin paper being spread over to 
prevent glazing. * 

SILKS, TO WASH. 

I'lie idea of washing silk dresses, 
and other arti('h‘s of .wearing apparef 
or fufnitme made of .ilk, willbo novel 
to most of oiir renders. Tor a dicss to 
be wMshed, the scams of a skirl do not 
leqiiire to bo iipy)ed apart, though it 
must be removed from the band at the 
waist, and the lining taken from the 
bottom. "IVimmings, 01 furniture wdiero 
there are deep* folds, the bottom of 
which is very difiicull to reach, should 
be undone so as remain flat. A 
black silk dress, without being pre- 
viously washed, may be refreshed by 
being soaked during twenty-four hours 
in soft, clear water ; clearness in the 
water being indispensable. If dirty, 
the black dress may be, previously 
washed. When very old and rusty, a 
pint of gin or whisky should be mixed 
with each gallon of water. This addi- 
tion is an improvement under any cir- 
cumstances, whether the silk be pre- 
viously washed or not. After soaking, 
the dress should lie hung up to drain 
dry without being w'rung. T^e mode 
of washing silks is this: — ^The article 
should be laid upon a clean smooth 
table. *A flannel should be w«ll soaped, 
just made wet with Itd^ewarm water, 
and the surface of the silk rubbed one 
way with it,* care being taken that this 
rubbing is quite even. When the dirt 


Silvering. 

has disapp'eared, the soap fliust be 
washed off with a sponge and plenty 
of cold water, of which the, sponge 
must be made to imbibe as much as 
po^ible. As soon as one side is 
finished, the other must be washed 
precisely in the same manner. Let it 
be understood that liot*more of either 
surface must be done at a time than 
can be spread perfectly flat upon the 
table, and the hand can conveniently 
reach ; likewise the soap must be quite 
sponged off one portion before the 
soaped flannel is applied to another 
portion. Silks, when washed, should 
.always be dHed in the shade, on a lineii- 
liorse, and alone* If block nr dark 
blue, they will be improved if, when 
dry, they are placed ott a tsble and 
well sponged with gin or whisky, and 
again dried. Lither of these spirits 
alone will rer^ove, without washing, 
the dirt anc^‘';.case from a black stock 
or handkerchief of the same colour, 
which will be so rciu>vate(l by the 
application as to appear almost new, 

SILVER IMITATION. 

I. Copper, 8; nickle, 3; zinc, 3^. 
This is a very beautiful compound. It 
has the appearance of silver a little 
below standard ; by some persons it is 
even preferred to the more expensive 
compound. We •strongly recommend 
manufacturers not to use a metal in- 
ferior to this. — 2. Copper, 8 ; nickle, 
4; zinc, 34. This is a compound 
which, for ease of working and beauty 
of appearance, is to be preferred to all 
others by the manufacturer, and is 
enerally preferred by the public. It 
as a shade of blue, like very highly- 
polished silver ; it tarnishes less easily 
than silver, 

SILVER PLATE, TO GIVE A 

LUSTRE TO. 

Dissolve alum in a strong lye, scum 
it carefully, theft ftiix it With soap, and 
wash your silver utensils with it, using 
a linen rag. 

SILVBK^JfG. 

Any metal may be covered with 
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silver by means of either of the follow- 
ing powders : — 1st. Take one part of 
precipitated silver powder, 2 parts of 
comne^on salt, and 2 parts of cream of 
tartar ; mix these ingredients well 
together, and rub them into the article 
Which is to be silvered ; then wash it 
lightly in alkalized water; — or, 2nd. 
Take 2 parts of silver dust, 16 parts of 
common salt, 14 parts of sal-ammoniac, 

I part of bichloride of mercuiy ; mix 
these together, and with a little water 
make into a paste as much a^ required 
for use, and apply it to the article with 
a piece of soft leather. By either of 
these applications old plated candle- 
sticks, cruets, and bottle-stands, &c., 
may he greatly improved in appearance. 

SILVEBING OP MBTAIaS. 

Mix I part of chloride of silver with 
3 parts of pearlash, i J part of common 
salt, and i part of whiting, and well 
rub the mixture on thteVx^rface of brass 
or copper (previously well cleansed) by 
means of a piece of soft leather, or a 
cork moistened with water and dipped 
into the powder. One part of pre- 
cipitate silver powder, mixed with two 
parts each of cream of tartar and com- 
mon salt, may also be used in the same 
way. When properly silvered, the 
metal should be well washed in hot 
water slightly alkalized, and then 
wiped dry. ' 

SILVERING POWDERS. 

Sliver dust, 20 grains ; alum, 30 
grains; common salt, 1 drachm ; cream 
of tartar, 3 drachms. Rub them together 
to a fine powder. The powder is to be 
made into a paste with a little water, 
for use. 

SINGEING HORSES. 

This is best and soonest accomplished 
by means of a gas jet, which can always 
be had in towns, In the country, a 
common singeing- lamp may be made 
use of with naphUia or spirits of wine. 

SINGING IN THE EAR. 

That unpleasant sens«?(ion known ■ 


Skin, Lotion for. 

as singing in the ear generally results 
from the hardening of the Wax. It 
may frequently be removed at once by 
syringing the ear with a little warm 
soap-and-water, or by dropping a Utile 
glycerine oil into the ear at bedtime. 
If these remedies do not answer, a 
mustard poultice applied just behind 
the ear at bedtime, and repeated, if 
necessary, for two or three nights, is 
an almost certain cure. 

SIZING FOR GOLD ON GLASS. 

The following recipe has been re- 
commended : — Copal varnish is to be 
rubbed up fine with either white bole, 
burnt umber, or ochre — all of which 
must be quite dry — and then strained 
through cloth? The glass having \)een 
cleansed with fine chalk, is to be painted 
over with this varnish, and placed in a 
warm room protected from dust. Ex- 
perience soon teaches when it has be- 
come dry enough for applying t,he leaf, 
which must be pressed on with cotton, 
and then allowed to dry. If necessary, 
it may then be polished, 

SKIN IRRITATION. 

This arises from so many different 
causes, that the cure of it is very 
various, and generally requires tlie 
attention of some skilled physician. 
Irritation, however, may be much 
allayed by several simple applications. 
The part affected may be bathed with 
diluted camphorated spirit, or covered 
over with a coating of flour, which will 
keep the air from it, and greatly relieve 
the pain. ‘ The most certain and effec- 
tive relief, however, will be found in 
painting the part over with warm 
gruel made from pjrits in the ordinary 
way. The gruel is of a soothing and 
healing nature, and, as it dries, it 
leaves upon the skin a coating which 
exclude^all air. 

n 

SKIN. LOTION FOR. 

Blanched bitter almonds, 9 oz. ; 
blanch^ sweet almonds, 1 oz. Beat 
to a paste, add distilled water, i quait ; 
mix mell, strain, put into' a bottle, add 
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corrosive sublimate powder, 20 grains, 
dissolved in 2 tablespoonfuls of spirits 
of wine, and shake well. This recipe 
is used to impart a delightful softness 
to the skin, and also as a wash for 
obstinate eruptive diseases. Wet the 
skin with it, either by means of the 
• coiner of a napkin or the fingers 
dipped into it, and then gently wipe 
off with a dry cloth. 

SKIN, TO DYE OLIVE. 

Use walnut-juice mixed with a small 
quantity of Spanish annatto. The 
tint required may be ascertained by 
dipping the finger into it. 

SKIN BOIiaHNESS. 

A very simple and eflfectflal remedy 
for roughness in the skin is to add to 
the soft water usetl for washing a table- 
spoonful of oatmeal boiled in a small 
(]uantity of water. If the roughness is 
very troul^esoijie, an infusidii of horse- 
radish in cold milk may be used with 
good effect. 

SLEEP, TO PBOOTTEE. 

Avoid all opiates if possible : they 
should never be resorted to except 
under the greatest necessity. There 
are many simple methods which may 
be tried, and which will often procure 
sleep. 

"1 akd a warm bath just before going 
to bed, or use a flesh-brush or a rougli 
towel for some time, or resolve, when 
in bed, to keep your eyes open in the 
darkness, or try to remember a succes- 
sion of dates, of the reigns of the* kings 
of England, . for instance ; or take at 
bedtime i teaspoonful of magnesia with 
a few drops of sal volatile in a little 
water, or use a hop-pillow. 

SLEEPEB, an American Drink. 

Ingredients : | pint of old ruirf, t oz. 
of powdered sugar, 2 eggs, half a lem8n, 

6 cloves, 6 coriander-seeds, a shred of 
cinnamon, and 1 pint of water. — Mi^e: 
Put into a bdwl the nim, with the 
sugar, the yolks of the fggs, and the 
juice of the half-lqpion ; then boil thq 
spices in the half-pint of water, strain 


Smoking Hams, & 6 . 

the liquor iijto the bowl, and whislt all 
together into a froth. Pour the drink 
into glasses while hot. 

BLDGS. 

Any choice plants may be preserved, 
from the ravages of slug^ by placing a 
few pieces of garlic near them. No 
slugs will approach the smell of garlic. 
Fruit-trees may be protected from 
slugs by tying a piece of hair-line, or 
binding a bit of hair-cloth round their 
stems ; if the trees are against a wall, 
the hair-line should be fastened all 
along the bottom of the wall close to 
the brickwork, aiid no slugs can pass it. 

SLUGS, TO DESTBOY. 

Slugs are very voracious, and their 
ravages often do considerable damage, 
not only to the kitchen-garden, but lo 
the flower-beds aitt). If, now and 
then, a few slices, of turnip be put 
about the beds, on a summer or autum- 
nal evening, the slugs will congregate 
thereon, and mi^be destroyed. 

SMELLING-BOTTLE. 

Take an equal quantity of sal-ammo- 
niac and uuslakcd lime, pound them 
separately, then mix and put them 
in a bottle. Drop in two or three 
drops of the essence of bergamot, then 
cork the bottle close. • 

SMOKING OP LAMPS, TO 
PBEVBNT. 

Soak the wicks in strong vinegar, 
and dry them well before using them. 
No lamp will smoke with wicks so 
prepared, unless they are turned up 
too high. 

SMOKING HAMS, Ac. 

Hang them up across the chimney 
of an open hearth, on which keep two 
or three oak or ash billets continually 
smouldering, or bum diy sawdust 
under them from time to time. The 
smoke from fir and other resinous 
woods should be avoided. Hams hung 
up in a chimn0%-^take two, three, ana 
sometimes four weeks in smoking. 
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Where no convenience exists for the 
wood-smoking of hams, &c., the com- 
in^on impure pyroligneous acid may be 
used as a very good substitute. It is 
very cheap, and can be bought at any 
chemist’s. Pour a little into a saucer, 
paint the hams, &c., regularly all over 
with it,* using a common paste-brush, 
and afterwards hang them up to dry. 
If high-smoking is preferred, the pro- 
cess must be repeated two or three 
times. Whenever hams, &c., turn 
damp and mouldy, it iS a very good 
plan to give them one or more dress- 
ings with impure pyroligneous acid 
after they have bee'll well wiped and 
dried. 

SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 

There are few greater nuisances in 
houses than smdky chimneys. And, 
notM'ithstanding cJlimneys are very often 
blamed for the faufts and carelessness 
of servants in lighting fires, it is most 
undoubtedly true some chimneys 
will smoke, and ^^ecially so under 
certain conditions of the wind. Various 
contrivances have been invented to ob- 
viate this defect. There are cowls and 
chimney-pots of every variety of shape 
and material ; and many of them are 
found to answer their purpose extremely 
well. The great difficulty, however, 
is to ascertain what sort of cowl or 
chimney-pot will exactly suit our own 
condition bf chimney, for it is quite 
certain that those which succeed ad- 
mirably in. one position are at times of 
little or no use in another. Tliore can 
be no doubt that the fault lies ai the 
original construction of the chhnney. 
The art of getting rid of the smoke of 
open fireplaces is very little underotood, 
or, at any rate, very little cared about, 
by architects and builders. Chimneys 
are put where it is most convenient to 
put them, and where they may look best 
on an outside view of the top of the 
house, without any reference to the 
most important purpose which they 
have to serve. The draught of air 
down the shaft of^ic chimney is, of 
course, the main cause of the smoke 
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failing to ascend, and comjng out into 
the room instead ; and, unless the 
chimney be properly constructed, there 
is no way of entirely preventing this 
evil. A chimney-pot, wind-screen, or 
cowl at the top may do much good, 
and so may a blower, as it is termed, 
or piece of tin placed before the fire 
to increase the draught upwards from 
the room ; buf these are all very ugly 
appliances, and ought never to be re- 
quired at all. All chimneys that smoke 
will be found to be too wide at their 
lower end, that is, where they come 
down and meet the hreplaoe. Before 
chimneys were swept by machinery, it 
was almost a matter of necessity to 
make the breast of the chimney the 
width and depth of the fireplace, in 
order to give room to the sweeper to 
ascend. Now a very small opening is 
needed, only just sufficient to introduce 
the head of the machine. We have 
met with some very exceVent remarks 
upon the proper construction of chim- 
neys, to avoid smoking, abridged from 
the writings of Count Rumford, and 
jmblished 111 the Family Friend some 
few years ago. We cannot do bettor 
than quote them. After remarking 
upon the folly of wide-roouthed chim- 
neys, both as entailing loss of fire-heat 
and causing smoky rooms, the writer 
continues: — “Generally speaking, it 
will be necessary to diminish the open- 
ing of the fireplace, that is, to make it 
smaller, and to fix the grate more for- 
ward and less high than has been the 
practice. Sometimes a straight stone 
slab, placed all across the mantel, or a 
row of bricks supported by a flat iron 
bar, will be sufficient to effect a cure ; for 
this lowers the breast of the chimney, 
and diminishes the size of the opening of 
the fireplace. The breast of a chimney 
is that part against which the mantel is 
l^lt; and a good deal depends on the 
way in which it is finished on the in- 
side. Then, if we wish smoke to as- 
ccyid easily, wo must place the throat, 
or lower part of the chimney, imme- 
diately over the fire ; the back of the 
fireplace also should be built perpen- 
dicular, . There is no more reason why 
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smok^ should refuse to ascend a pro- 
pcr]y>constnicted diimney, than that 
water should refuse to ascend through 
a pipe ; and it will be seen, from the 
diagrams, that these improvements can 
be made with but a small amount of 
trouble. 

“ Fig. I shows a fireplace and part of 
the chimney as usually built, an open- 
ing with square sides, in which the 
grate is fixed so far back that most of 



the heat is lost. Tkc depth, however, 
from back to front should not be 
more than from 9 to 13 inches; the 
back is therefore to be built up as 
shown at fig. 2, and in the ground 
plan, fig. 4. It will be seen that ihe 
chimney-breast has a small piece added 
to lower it. 

“Fig. 3 represents the ground-plan 



of the fireplace iy fig. i, but, instead of 
square, it is to have sloping sides, and 
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is to be filled up as in fig, 4. Tcf do 
this according to rule, a line AB is to 
be drawn straight from one jamb^ to 
the other, and fiom the centre of this 
a cross line £ is , to be drawn from front 
to back. The mason is then to hold a * 



plumb-line against the inside of the 
chimney- breast, where it begins to run 
straight upwards, as, for example, at A, 
fig. 1 ; and the spoi where the plumb- 
line rests in the cross line K is to be 
carefully markc^Jl Vour inches beliuid 
this mark is the position for the back | 
of the fireplace, ^ shown by the brick- 
work in fig. 2, which, by being so placed, 
gives four inches as the dimensions 
from back to front of the throat of the 
chimney seen at D. 

“This brickwork and the sides are to 
be carried up from 6 to 9 inches above 
the lowest part of the chimney-breast, 
so as to give a suflicient length and 
form to the throat D*; and instead ot 
being finished irregularly, or with a 
.slope at the top, it must be perfectly 
flat and level ; because, when the wind 
sets down the chimney, if it strikes 
against a slope, it drives the smoke into 
the room, but not if it strikes upon a 
flat. Too much pains cannot be taken 
to make a good finish of the inside of 
the breast ; it should be quite smooth 
and perpendicular, so as to offer no im- 
p^iment to the ascent of the smoke. 
The lower part is to be carefully 
rounded off with plaster, as at I, fig. 2, 
instead of being left square or rough, 
and badly finished, as it nearly always 
is. 

“The way to fix the sides or coverings 
ot the fircplasi,'*, is at a slope or angic, 
as shovm at fig.'4. It has been found 
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tKat an angle of 45 degrees is that 
which throws the most heat into a 
room. These angles and the back 
should be made of fire-bricks, and if 
each of one piece the Ijctter, as it will 
then be easy to place them in the posi- 
tion rep/esented in th^ diagram. The 
hollow spaces behind may be filled up 
with regular layers of brickwork, all 
brought to the same flat level at the 
top. It is a mistake to suppose that 
iron is the best material for the back 
and sides of a grate ; fire-brick is much 
bettei. Iron absorbs the heat, fire- 
brick throws it out; and, besides, it 
can be whitewashed, which is a great 
economy, for white throws out light and 
heat, which black does not. All parts 
of c fireplace not liable to be blackened 
by smoke should i)e kept white. It is 
a common practice to do so in the 
United States. *Any workman may 
get the angle of^tht sides by an easy 
way, shown at fig. 5. On a board, bench, 
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or table, or on the floor, draw three 
equal squares from 12 to 15 inches each 
way, as ABC, and from the black 
corner ii of the central square B draw a 
diagonal line across the square A to the 
outoi ( omer F. This gives the angle 
at which the sides are to be fixed ; and 
if a wooden bevel or mould-bo.'’ni be 
made exactly to this plan, a bricklayer 
will always be able to use it in setting 
out his work,' and with suinething like 
certainty that he is doing right. If ♦he 
chimney should be an uncommonly 
smoky one, or if the grate should not 
be exactly the required width, either of 
tlie other two angles shown by the 
doited lines may be chosen. To leave 
room for swccquiig the chimney, the 
upper part of the b/.'^ Is to be a single 
slab, as at O, fig, 2, which is to be 
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fitted so as to shift in and out. This 
can easily be done by standing the slab 
in its place, and finishing the other 
work up to it, being careful to leave all 
level at the top. By taking out this 
slab when the cnimney requires sweep- 
ing, room is left for the passage of the 
brush, and when it is replaced it leaves 
the chimney-throat as perfect as before. 
The true proportions of a grate are to 
have the width of the front three times 
the width of the back; 9 inches should 
be the width of the back, and the depth 
of the grate from back to front the 
same, which, multiplied by three, gives 
27 inches as the width of the front. 
These dimensions are not to be departed 
from unl ess under strong necessity ; by 
keeping to them, the sides or copings 
of the fireplace will always be at an 
angle of 45 degrees, as above mentioned. 
As a rule, the height of the fiieplacc 
should bf* the same as the width. 

** If these directirms 9re carefully 
followed, it will be found that the fire- 
place will be completed all but the 
bars, a matter worth consideration, 
because the less iron there is about the 
giate the better. The bars and bottom 
may be made of iron, all in one, and 
the bottom is n6t to be more than five 
inches above the hearth, for a grate 
when fixed low sends more heat into 
the room than when fixed high. Fig. 6 



represents tlie fireplace complete. It 
do6s not lock so elegant or showy as 
those which niodern taste has produced, 
but it will be found more serviceable 
and economical. 

“ In cas^ where the breast of the 
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chimney is nine inches thick, the 
four inches which have been allowed 
for the throat behind this will make 
the fireplace 13 inches deep- The 
back must then be 13 inches wide, 
andthe front three times 13, or 39 inches, 

* and the angles will be in their true 
position. A fireplace of this size will 
warm a large room, while a grate 
nine inches deep will serve for all ordi- 
nary sitting-rooms. A cheerful and 
steady fire is so great a comfort as to 
make it worth while to take a little 
pains to insure it. The plan here de- 
scribed, if properly carried out, cannot 
fail of success, and will leave little need 
for chimneypots or cowls.** There can 
be but one objection to the carrying 
out of the most excelleift plan for 
avoiding a very great inconvenience 
which is here advocated. There can 
be no doubt as to the success of the 
plan, if canfied jnto effect. The objec- 
tion to it is that modern taste will not 
be satisfietl with the plain-looking 
grate which strict attention to the rules 
here laid down must produce. Still 
the information contained is most valu- 
able, especially as regards the con- 
struction of the chimney, and the 
contraction of the breast of it, so as to 
avoid the inconvenience of the downward 
current of the draught ; and a modern 
fashionable register-stove can quite as 
easily be set in a chimney so constructed 
as in any other. The apparatus used in 
a good register-stove, for trie increase or 
diminishing of the draught, is generally 
a very excellent contrivance ; but, like 
everything else, it requires manage- 
ment, It does not naturally adjust 
itself to the cWrancy, but it must be 
adjusted by those who have charge of 
the fire. In most register-stoves the 
other conditions of a good grate are 
complied with — the fire is kept JovP, and 
tlie sides are contracted at the prdper 
angle. Fire-bricks are also made use 
of, in the backs at any rate, and^very 
often for the sid^s. If large fires 
are kept up, the fluted iron sides of 
grates do not last .very long. The grate, 
however, is not useless when they are 
burnt through, for they can be cut off 
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close, and side fire-bricks substituted 
in their stead. * 

SOAP. 

Take 6 lb. of soda, 6 lb. of fat, 3 lb. 
of lime, and 4 gallons of water. Put the 
soda, lime, and w'atet in the boiler, and 
boil them ; then take it out in some- 
thing to settle ; then put the fat in the 
boiler, and add the water (leaving the 
settling behind). Boil about half an 
hour, or until it is thick ; then take it 
out for the purpose of cooling, when it 
is ready to cut as desired. 

SODA HEGUS.a refreshing 
Drink. * 

fttjp'edienfs : ^ pint of port wine, 
4 lumps of sugar, 3 cloves, grated 
nutmeg to taste, i bottle of soda-water. 
— Mode: Warm the# wine, sugar, and 
spice in a saucemn ^ do not let them 
boil. When quire hot, pour them into 
.a bowl, and mix into them a bottle of 
sada-water. 

SOLUBLE CAYENNE. 

This pepper is so strong that it is 
anything but pleasant if it happens to 
he in lumps, and is not thoroughly in- 
corpoiated with the cookery in which it 
is used. To prevent the possibility of 
this, the cayenne placod in the hands 
of the cook should be made soluble. 
Infuse I oz. of cayepne in boiling 
w^ater, enough to cover it, let it stand 
on the hob for two hours, and then 
pour the liquid .through a fine sieve 
upon an ounce of fine basket-salt in a 
soup-plate ; cover this down, and Jet 
it cool. It will then be found that the 
new crystals have absorbed the liquid. 
These can be rubbed up to any size 
required, and placed in a cruet. Being 
free from the husk and seed of the 
pepper-pod, the grains so prepared will 
dissolve at once on coming in contact 
with the slightest moisture, and there 
is no fear of lumps. 

80BE BAq^S IN HOHSES. 

Horses, espec'^lly saddle-horses, are 
very liable to sore backs. This is. 
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generally the result of uneven pres- 
sufe, also of want of care and clean- 
liness. The saddle should never be 
removed at once from a horse when he 
comes in heat^ from a journey. The 
girths should be midone^ and the sad- 
dle left lo^)se for some few minutes for 
the heat to evaporate gradually. The 
horse's back should then be thoroughly 
dried and cleaned 'with a straw whisp 
and bru^. If, after all this precaution, 
the back, from accident, should become 
sore, have the saddle padded, so as to 
remove all pressure from the part, if it 
is necessary to use the horse at all ; if 
not, a cure is more speedily effected by 
restji Dilute one part of tinctuie of 
arica with ten of cold spring water, 
keep a rag well saturated with this 
continually upon the sore place ; if no 
fresh injury occurs^ to it, imder this 
treatment it will heal in a very few 
days. If the sore Ifas’^ jeen neglected, 
and there is any tendency to gather, it 
must be poulticed, and well cleaned 
before the arnica is applied. 

80BE EYEB. 

Incorporate thoroughly, in a glass 
mortar or vessel, one part of .strong 
citron ointment with three parts of 
spermaceti ointment. Use the mixture 
night and morning, by placing a piece 
of the size of a pea in tlie comer of the 
eye aflfected. This is only to be used in 
cases of chronic orlong-standing inflam- 
mation of the organ, or its lids. 

80BB THBOAT, 0ABQIiE FOB. 

Simmer over a clear fire for five 
minutes r glass of port wine, i table- 
spoonful of Chili vinegar, 6 sage-leaves, 
and I dessert-spoonful of honey. When 
cold, use it as a gargle. 

SOBBSi SmMFLATIlfO WASH 
FOB. 

IngrciUmfs: Into i pint of lime-water 
put I drachm of cafomef, and be vent 
articular in shaking the mixture well 
efore using, as the calomel dro^is to. 
the bottom. A teaspoonf^a of laud'a- 
nuuk added to the abovf ^quantity is an 
improv£J^c*^b ^ piece of lint in 


USEFUL RECIPES 

l^pittmg of Blood. 

tliis mixture, put it c«i the sore, and 
confine it with a roller. 

SOY. 

Ingredients : i quart of kidney-beans, 
I pint of wheat (bruised), i pint of 
mit (brui.sed), i quart of common salt, 
4 gallon of boiling water, Jib. of red 
herrings (pounded), i oz. of garlic, loz. 
of Italian juice — Mode: Mk the kkl- 
ncy-beans, wheat, malt, and salt well 
together, turning them over several 
times for two or three days ; then adtl 
the boiling water and the other ingre- 
dients. Place all in a jar, and let them 
stand for three months ; then strain otf 
the juice and bottle it. 

SPEBMACETI OINTMENT. 

This useful ointment may be made in 
severaldifferent ways. The following 
are among the best ; — I. Ingredients : 
I lb. of oil of olives, J^llxipf white 
wax, 4 lb. of spermaceti, 6 oz. of water. 
— Modei Bruise the spermaceti and 
wax, put all the ingredients into a 
pipkin upon a clear fire ; mix them 
well, and, when melted, stir them till 
cold ; — or, 2. Ingredients: J lb. of clean 
mutton suet, l pint, of rape-oil, 6 oe. of 
gum-arabic, i.pinfe of water. — Mode: 
Melt the suet and rape-oil over the 
lire ; make a gum-water of the propor- 
tions given ; mix all together over the 
fire, and stir till cold. 

SPITTING • OP BLOOD, or, 
HEMOBBHAGE PBOM THE 
LUNGS. 

This is generally known from Wood 
from the stomach by being of a brighter 
colour, and in less quantities than that, 
which is always gruraous and mixetl 
with the half-digested food. In either 
case, rest should be imroediately en- 
joined,* total abstrwence from stimu- 
lants, and a low, poor diet, accompanied 
with the horizontal position, and bottles 
of boi^ng Water to the feet. At the 
sainer time the pati^t should suck 
through a quill, eveiy hour, half a 
wineglass of water, in which lo or 15 
drops of the elixir of vitriol have been 
mixed, and, till further advice has been 
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Spongio-Flline. 

procured, keftp a towel wrung out of 
cold water on the chest or stomachf 
according to the seat of the hemorrhage. 

SPOITGIQ-PIMKE. 

This is, for invalids, ohe of the most 
useful inventions of modeim times. 
Every house shwdd be provided with 
a good-sized piece of it, as it may be 
used for many purposes, and will last a 
very long while. Il is a fabric com*4 
posed of sponge and wool felted together, 
und affixed to a back of India-rublrer. 
Soaked in warm water, it answers the 
purpose of a poultice^ and is now gei>e- 
ralty used in all large hospitals at home 
and abroad. The great recommenda- 
tions are hghtness, economy, .facility of 
application, and extreme cleanliness. 
Spongio-piline is the invention of a 
surgeon, a Mr. Markwick, and the 
fabric receivetl a prize medal at the first 
Great Exhihitioo in 1S51, * 

sPBAiisra 

A sprain is a stretching of the leaders 
or ligaments of a part, tlirough some 
violence, such as slipping, fmling on 
the hands, pulling a, limb, &c. The 
most common are those of the ankle 
and wrist. These accidents are more 
serious than people generally suppose, 
and often more difficult to cure than a 
broken leg or arm. The first thing to 
be clone is to place the sprained part in 
the straight position, and to raise it a 
little as well. Some recommend the 
.ipplication of cold lotions at first, but 
7 varm applications are, in most cases, 
tlie best for the first three or four days* 
Those fomentations are to be applied 
in the following manner : — Dip a good- 
sized piece of flannel into a pail or 
basin mil of hot water or hot poppy 
fomentation, — six poppy-heads bq^led 
in one quart of water for about a quanter 
of an hour ; wring it almost dry, and 
apply it, as Imt as the patient can bear, 
right round the sprained part. T.^en 
place another piece of flannel,, quite 
dry, over it, in order that the steam 
and warmth ma/ not escape. This 
process should be repeated as often 


Sprains. 

as the patient feels that the flannel 
next to his skin is getting cold — the 
oftener the better. The bowels should 
be opened with a black draught, and 
the patient kept on Iqw diet If he 
has been a great drinker, he xnay be 
allowed to lake a little beer \ but it 
is better not to do so. A little of the 
cream of tartar drink, ordered in the 
case of bui:^ mav be taken occasionally 
if there is muen thirst 'W[hen the 
swelling and tenderness about the Jpint 
are very great, from eight to twelve 
leeches may be applied. When the 
knee is the joint g^ffected, the greatest 
pain is felt at the inside, and therefore 
the greater quantity of the leeches 
should be applied to that part. When 
the shoulder is sprained, the arm should 
be kept close to the body by means of 
a linen roller, whiclj is to be taken 
four or five times round the whole of 
the chest. It sh 4 alif also be brought 
two or three times underneath th" 
elbow, in order to raise the shpulder. 
I’hls is the best treatment for these 
accidents during the first three or four 
days. After that time, supposing that 
no unfavourable symptoms have taken 
place, a cold lotion, composed of a 
tablespoonful of sal-ammoniac to a 
quart of water, or vinegar-and-water, 
should be constantly applied. This 
lotion will strengthen the part, and 
also help in taking away any thicken- 
ing that may have formed about the 
joint. In the course of two or three 
weeks, according to circumstances, the 
joint is to be rubbed twice a day with 
flannel dipped in opodeldoc, a flannel 
bandage rolled tightly round the joint, 
the pressure being greatest at the 
lowest part, and the patient allowed to 
walk about with the assistance ot a 
crutch or stick. lie should also occa- 
sionally, when siltii^ or lying down, 
quietly bend the joint backwards and 
forwanls, to cau.se its natural motion 
to return, and to prevent stiffness from 
taking place. When the swelling is 
very great immediately after the acci- 
dent lias occurred, from the breaking 
of the blood^vesstiB, it is best t 6 apply 
cold applications at first. If it can be 
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Spring Medicine. 

procured, oil-silk may be put over the 
warm-fomentation flannel, instead of 
tht dry piece of flannel. Old flannel 
is better than new. 

Another The following ap- 

plication will often prove bencflcial : 
—Take a bunch of fresh sage-leaves, 
bruise them in a mortar, and boil them 
in J pint of vinegar for five minutes. 
Apply this altogether folded in a piece 
of linen rag to uie sprained joint as hot 
as it can be borne. 

Another . — Put into a flannel bag or 
old stocking some bruised camomile- 
flowers, steep the bagdn boiling water, 
wring it, and put it to the sprain as 
hot as it can be borne, binding it over 
with dry cloths. 

SPRING MEDICINE, uaeftil to 
promote the Appetite and keep 
the Skin clear in^young People. 

Ingredients : 2 02. of Epsom salts, 1 
02. of cream of tartar, 2 lemons, i 
quart of water. — Mode: Mix the Ep- 
som salts and cream of tartar, pour a 
quart of boiling water upon them, and 
add the lemon-juice, or cut the lemon 
into slices. Let it stand till cold, 
bottle it, and take a wineglassful every 
morning. 

SPRUCE BEER, COMMON. 

Ingredients: 8 gallons of water, 6 
lb. of molasses, J lb. of essence of 
spmce, J pint of good yeast. — Mode: 
Put into a cask capable of holding the 
whole quantity 4 gallons of cold water ; 
boil 4 gallons more, and add it to the 
cold ; tlien put in the molasses with 
the essence of spruce. When the heat 
is reduced, so that the liquid is only 
just warm, add to it the yeast. Stir 
the contents well in, shake the barrel 
about, then leave it with the bung out 
for two days. After this bottle it at 
once, using strong stone quart bottles, 
and well wiring down the c&rks, as it 
is veiy apt to fly. It is best packed 
away in dry sawdust or^Sand. In two 
or three weeks after battling it will be 
|it for drinking. 


Stables. 

81PBUCE BEER, VERY SU- 
PERIOR. 

Ih^edients : g lb. of honey, 3 lb. of 
the finest starch, 5 oz. of essence of 
spruce, 6 gallons of water, and i pint 
of yesLSt.^Mode : Take 3 gallons of the 
water, boiling hot, and put it into a 
cask that will hold 6 gallons ; boil the 
starch to a venr smooth, transparent 
jelly in the ordinary way ; work the 
honey well into it, and then stir them 
together into the boiling water in the 
cask, and fill the cask np so as to be 
nearly full from the rest of the water, 
which must be cold ; then add the 
essence of spruce, and, when the liquor 
has cooled down sufficiently, put in the 
yeast ; shake the cask well, and leave 
it to work for two or three days, or 
rather longer if necessary. The quantity 
of yeast depends very much upon the 
state of the weather when the beer is 
made. If very warm, much less than a 
quarter of a pint may be used j and, if 
very cold, perhaps it may be necessary to. 
increase the quantity. Before bunging 
the cask down, which may be clone as 
soon as it has ceased working, dissolve 
about i oz. of isinglass in some water, 
and stir it gently into it to fine it. 
After it has been in the cask a week, 
bottle it in stone bottles well wired 
down. In a week or so it will be fit 
to drink. 

STABLES. 

The horse is the noblest of quad- 
rupeds; whether we view him in his 
strength, his sagacity, or his beauty. 
He is also the most useful to man of 
all the animal creation ; but his delicacy 
is equal to his power and usefulness. 
No other animal, probably, is so de- 
I^ndeiit on man in the state of domes- 
ticatihn to which he has been reduced, 
or dkeriorates so rapidly under expo- 
sure, bad feeding, or bad grooming. 
It iSj^j therefore, inconsistent with hu- 
manity, not to s^eak of its obvious 
impolicy, for thii owner of horses to 
overlook any neglect in their feeding or 
grooming. His interest dictates that 
so valuable an animal should be well 
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housed, M^ell fed, and well groomed ; 
and he will do well to acquire so much 
of stable lore as will enable him to 
judge of these points hintself. In a 
general way, where a horse’s coat is 
habitually rough and untidy, there is a 
sad want of elbow-grease in the stable. 
When a horse of tolerable breeding is 
dull and spiritless, he is getting ill or 
badly fed ; and where he is observed 
to perspire much in the stables, is 
f)verfecl, and probably eats his litter in 
addition to his regular supply of food. 

The architectural form of the stables 
will be subject to other influences than 
ours ; we c®nfine ourselves, tlierefore, 
to their internal arrangements. They 
should be roomy in jiropottion to the 
number of stalls; warm, woth good 
ventilation, and perfectly free from cold 
draughts; the stalls loomy, #v'ithout 
excess, with good and well-trapped 
drainage, so as to exclude iiad smells ; 
a sound ceiling to prevent the entrance 
of dust from the hayloft, which is 
usually above them ; and there should 
he plenty of light, coining, however, 
either from above or behind, so as not 
to glare in the horse’s eye. 

Heat. — d’he most desiiable state is 
attained, if the slabfes are kept within 
a degree oi two of 50° 111 winter, and 
m summer ; although some grooms 
insist oil a much higher tempeiaiuie, 
111 the mlerests of their own laboui, 

IS usually attained by the 
insertion of one or more tubes or boxes 
pf wood or iron through the ceiling and 
the loof, with a sloping covcimg over 
the oiiening, to keep out rain, and 
valves or ventilators below to regulate 
(he atmosphere, with openings 111 the- 
walls for the admission of fresh aii : 
this is still a difficulty, however, for 
the effluvium of the stable is difficult to 
dispel, and draughts mu«-t be avoided. 
This is sometimes accomplished* by 
means of hollow walls wath gratings 
at the bottom outside, for the exit of 
bad air, which is cajrried down thriSugh 
the hollow walls and discharged at the 
bottom, while, for the admission of 
fresli air, the revtfrse lakes place : the 
fresh by this means gets diffused and 
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heated before it is discharged into the 
stable. 

The Stalls should be divided by 
partitions of woodwork eight or nine 
feet high at the head and six at tha 
heels, and nine feet deep, so as to 
separate each horse from its neighbour. 

A hay-rack placed within easy reach of 
the horse, of wood or iron, occupies 
either a corner or the whole breadth of 
the stall, which should be about six 
feet for an 01 dinary-sized horse. A 
manger, formerly of wood, but of late 
years more generally of iron lined \vith 
enamel, occupuv; a corner of the stall. 
The pavement of the stall should be 
nearly level, w’ith a slight incline to- 
wards the gutter, to keep the bed dry, 
paved with hard Dutch bricks laid on 
edge, or asph.iltc, or smithy clinkers, 
or rubble-stones, la^l m strong cement. 

In the centre, aboiU hve feet fiom the 
wall, a giatiiig Should be firmly fixed 
in the pavement, and in communica- 
tion with a well-trapjH'd dram, to carry 
off the water ; the gutter outside the 
stall should also communicate with the 
drains by trapped openings. The pas-V 
sage between the stall and the wall-^^ 
should he from five to six feet broad 
at least ; on the wall, opjiosite to each 
stall, pegs shouM lie placed for receiv- 
ing the harness and other things m 
daily use. 

A Uanh'ss-roont is indispensable to 
every stable. It shoulil be dry and 
airy, and furnished with a fireplace 
and boiler, both for the protection of 
the harness and to prepaie mashc'-. for 
the horses when required. Idle par- 
tition-wall should be boarded where 
the harness goc^-, with pegs to hang 
the v.irious pieces of harness on, with 
saddle-trees to rest the saddles on, a 
cupboard for the bnibhes, sponges, and 
Icatheis, and a lock-up corn-bin. 

The Furnituve of a stable, with 
coachhouse, consists of coach-mops, 
jacks for raising the wffiecls, horse- 
brushes, spoke-brushes, water-brushes, 
crest and bit-brushes, dandy-brushes, 
currycombs, bft'ch and heath brooms, 
trimming-combs, '%cisM>rs, and pickers, 
oil-cans and brushes, harness-brushes * 

X 
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Stained Hands. 

of three sorts, leathers, sponges for 
horse and carriage, stable-forks, dung- 
baskets or wheelbarrow, corn-sieves 
and measures, horse-cloths and stable- 
•pails, horn or glass lanterns. Over the 
stables there should be accommodation 
for the ceachman or groom to sleep. 
Accidents sometimes occur, and he 
should be at hand to interfere. 

STAIlfED HANDS. 

Never attempt to wash stains, from 
whatever cause they may arise, from 
off the hands by using soap-and -water. 
In nine cases out of t\in this will only 
sene to set the stains and le.ngtheii 
the time of their disapjK'arance. Salt 
of lemons is the best thing to use if yon 
have it near you ; if not, ctiminon salt. 
Use cither of these as you would com- 
mon soap. If, after this, the hands 
are not sufficiently wash them in 
horseradish and milk. 

STAINS FOR PAPER. 

Tine is made by a .solution of indigo 
in sulphuiic acid. One pait of indigo 
IS to be <ligested in four parts of sul- 
]»luiric acid for twenty-four hours ; to 
the solution, I part of diy carlionate of 
jjotass is to be added, and tlien it is to 
be dilute<l with <S parts of water. — 
Ycllinv^ with li strong decoction of 
either quercitron or lustic ; tlie paper 
must be washed with a solution of 
alum in water before it is washed with 
the decoetion ; 2 01. of either quci- 
citron or fustic, to fiint of water, to 
be boded down to a pint. — AW, with 
a decot tion of either ]:{ra/iil-wo< i or 
cochineal : with the latter the coIo ir is 
finest. The paper must be .spoi.gcd 
over with a solution of t^earlash before 
using the Ikazil-wood, and with a 
solution of nitro- muriate of tin bef •’« 
using the corlnneal. — (irccn^ by a m.\- 
ture of the blue and yellow stain.s. — 
Orange^ by a decoction of tiirnieric; 
tlie paper to be previously washed over 
with a solution of pcarlash.— Purple^ 
with a decoction of logwood , tl e paper 
to be previously watjhcd over with a 
solution of alum. 


Stains. 

STAINS ON SILVER PLATE. 
TO RBMOVB.1 

It frequently happens that, from 
long neglect, plate becomes so stained 
and spotted that it cannot be imme- 
diately restored by any of the usual plate- 
powders. Whenever this occurs, mix: 
I part of sal-ammoniac with 16 parts 
of vinegar. Rub the stains or spots 
gently with the mixture ; they will 
soon disappear. The plate should then 
])e well washed in soap-and-water. 

STAINS OP DYE, TO REMOVE 
PROM THE HANDS. 

^'ake a .small quantity of oil of 
vitriol, and pour it into some cold 
water in a waslihand-basin, and w ash 
your hands in it without .soap ; the aye 
will then come bff. Afterwards cleau'-o 
them completely in hot soap-and-watcr, 
taking care that all the acid is washed 
away before the .soap h applied. If 
the vitriol-w'ater i.s not made very .strong, 
it will not injure the most delicate 
hanils, nor leave any red or coarse 
appearance. 

STAINS OP INK ON BOOKS 
AND ENGRAYINGB. 

They may he removed by applying a 
solution of oxalic acid, citric acid, or 
tartaric acid, upon the paper without 
fear of dam.agc. These acitU lake out 
writing-ink, but do not interfere with 
the printing. 

STAINS OP WINE, PRUIT, &c.*. 
TO REMOVE PROM LINEN. 

These, when fresh, may readily he 
removed by iiibbing them with a little 
common salt, and soaking the place in 
clean soft water. But if the stains 
have been long set, fub them on both 
side^ with yellow soap ; lay on a thick 
costing of .starch in cold water, and 
expose the linen to the sun an<l air till 
the stTMis diSv^ppear. After three or 
four flays, necessary,' the process 
must be repeated. Many stains m 
linen will yie'd to some buttermilk. 
Soak them in the buttermilk, dry 
them in the sun, and after this w ash in 
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Stftins. 

clean colcl water, and dry again i repeat, 
if necessary. 

STAINS, TO BEMOVS EBOM 
lilNEN, SILK, WOOXi, BlliK- 
VELVET, Ac. 

Mix i a teaspoonful of essential oil 
of lemons in a wineglassful of rectified 
spirits of turpentine. Keep the mixture 
in a well-stopped bottle, and, when 
required for use, apply a little of it to 
the stains with a piece of fine soft 
woollen cloth. 

STAIBKODS, TO CLEAN. 

These may be cleaned by .being 
rub])ed wdth the general j^jlisli recom- 
mended for brass, or they may be 
rubbed sharply with a piece of woollen 
cloth dusted over with dry rott«*n-s(one 
pulverized very tiiieJy, or touched with 
rotten-stone and sweet oil# 

STAMMERING, CURE FOR. 

Where there is no malfoi mation of 
tlie organs of articulation, stammering 
may be remedied by reading aloud with 
the teeth closed. This should be prac- 
tised for two hours*a day, for three or 
four months. The advocate of this 
simple remedy says, I can speak with 
ceitainty of its utility.” 

Another Recipe . — At a recent meeting 
of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, Dr. Warren stated, A simple, 
easy, and effectual cure of stammering.” 
It IS, simply, at every syllable pro- 
nounced, to tap at the same lime with 
the finger; by so doing, “the most 
inveterate stammerer will be surprised 
to find that he can pronounce quite 
fluently, and, by long and constant 
practice, he will pronounce perfectly 
well. ” 

STARCH. • 

The best vessels to make starch in 
are those of brass, bell-metal, qjpper 
tinned, or earthenware pipkins. If 
starch were made in a tin saucepan, it 
would be a chai^ce if it did not burn ; 
an iron saucepan would turn it black ; 
it would be discoloured by copper, if 


the inner surface of the vessel were not 
tinned. The very best vessel for starch- 
making is a bell-metal skillet. Mix 
the starch with cold water till it is of 
the consistence of common paste, care- 
fully pressing abroad all the lumps ; 
then pour upon it boiling (vater in the 
proportion of a pint to an ounce of 
starch. If the starch is pure and with- 
out blue, add the quantity of blue 
necessary to give it the proper tint to 
tlie boiling water before it is *poured 
upon the starch. This is effected by 
putting the blue into a flannel b«ig and 
letting the w’ater dissolve a sufficient 
(luaiitity. Set the skillet over tlui fire, 
and stir the starch with a clean wooden 
s])oon. When the starch has boiled 
up, remove it from the fire. When 
staich is required moie than usually 
si iff, a little isingi.fbs may bo dissolved 
aii(i mixed wiLj| it* after it is removed 
fioiii the file. 

fTTABCH. TO IMPROVE. 

Take 2 oz. of fine white gum-arabic, 
put it in a j)itcher, and pour on it i pint 
of boiling water ; cover it, and let it 
stand all night ; in the morning pour it 
into a bottle and cork it. A table- 
sjjoonful of it put into a pot of ordinary 
starcJi will improve it very much. 

STEEL AND IRON, TO CLEAN. 

I oz. of soft soap, 2 oz. of emery, 
made into a paste ; then rub the article 
to be cleaned with this on wash-leather, 
and it will have a brilliant polish. 

STICKING-PLASTEB. 

Ingi-edicnts: i oz. of benzoin, 6 oz. 
of rectified spirit, I oz. of ibinglass, 

4 pint of hot water, 4 oz. of Chian tur- 
pentine, 6 oz. of tincture of benzoin. 

— 'Mode: Dissolve the benzoin in the 
spirit and strain it again in a separate 
vessel; dissolve the isinglass in the 
water, and strain it ; mix the two, 
and let them cool. Brush the jelly so 
formed ten or twelve times over black 
silk stretche?^ smooth, leaving it to 
dry bctvTen eacn application. When 
this process is finished, dry the sill* 

X 2 
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thoroughly, and brush it over once 
with a solution of the turpentine and 
tincture of benzoin, 

« T lOKIWa-PIiAATBR, or 

STRAPPINa. 

This may be made by melting to- 
gether 2 parts of soap-plaster and i of 
resin-plaster ; the latter being added to 
make it nticky ; but, if fresh spread, 
the soap-plaster alone will stick wtdl 
enougli. It may be spread either on 
calico or on black silk, to render it 
more sightly. ^ 

STIFFNESS IN THE JOINTS. 

beat up the yolk of a new-laid egg 
till it is quite thin, and gradually in- 
corporate with it 3 or. of boiled water. 
Apply a little of biis to the stiff joint 
three or four tirrws f day by gentle 
nibbing. 

STILTON CHEESE, TO RIPEN. 

Select a sound Stilton cheese — one 
(jiiite unaffected by the fly ; take off 
the top, about a quarter of an inch 
thick, and scoop out from the centre a 
])iccc about two inches deep. Into 
this cavity place a piece of another 
Stilton quite ripe, with an abundance 
of blue mould upon it. Replace the 
top, and cover up the cheese in lead- 
paper or coarse cloths. Keep it in a 
w^arm cellar, and in about three weeks’ 
time it will be thoroughly impregnated 
with blue mould, and fit for use. 

STINGS OP WASPS AND 
BEES. 

A bruised leaf of the common poppy 
applied to the stings will give imme- 
diate relief. 

STOMAOHIO, AN EXCELLENT. 

Ingredients: i oz. of best Turkey 
rhubarb, i oz. of juniper-berries, i quart 
of spirit of camomile. — Mode: Infuse 
the rhubarb and junipdr- berries in the 
sjiiiit of camomile, aftd take, fora dose, 
a \Miicgi<iss of the iidusion in an equal 


Stone-work. 

quantity of hot water, with a little 
moist sugar. 

STOMACHIC BITTER. 

Infusion of columbo, infusion of cas- 
carrna, of each 4 oz. ; carbonate of 
potash, i\ drachm. Mix. Two or 
three tablespoonfuls occasionally. 

► STONE, PRESERVATION OF. 

The following recipe prevents frost 
from acting on newly-used Bath 
and Caen stone, and would be of ser- 
vice to the architect, builder, and 
operative. Take fresh-burnt lime, and 
mix. it to the consistence of whilewasli : 
to I gallon^ of this add i pint of com- 
mon salt and i Ib. of alum. This is 
to be used similarly to whitewash, and is 
to be ^ put on as soon as the lime is 
run, while it is yet warm, and it is then 
to be dragged off in the spring. This 
answers well on blocks of stone fresh 
dug, which usually feel the effects of 
the weather first when they are equally 
expose<l. 

STONE, TO PRESERVE PROM 
FROST. 

Materials: i gallon of fresh-burnt 
lime mixed to the consistency of white- 
wash, I pint of common salt, 4 lb. of 
alum. — Mode: As soon as the lime has 
run, while it is yet warm, cover the 
.stone with this mixture, and take it off 
in the spring. This receipt is espe- 
cially useful to the architect, l)uil(ler, 
&€., 'to prevent newly- used Bath or 
Caen stone from being injured by frost. 

STONE-WORK. 

Window sills, and other stone- work 
about a house, require frequent washing 
with a flannel and water. They should 
aftet wards be whitened with hearth- 
stone, or with a wash made of whiting 
and pipeclay, which can be laid on 
w’lh a piece of flannel or a soft brush. 
If the stone- work is inclined to mildew, 
or to turn green, it should have a new 
surface given to it by being rubbed 
with a piece of the same sort of sloiic 
dijiped in uater. 
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STONES, TO WHITEN. 

Wash the surface with clean water, 
and let it dry ; then rub it lightly over 
with a flannel dipped in a mixture of 
the following materials : — Boil 2 cakes 
of pipeclay, a tablespoonfuls of carbo- 
nate of lime, 4 pint of size, 4 P>nt of 
stoneblue-water, in 2 quarts of water. 
When the stones are dry, after this 
mixture has been applied, rub them 
with a dry flannel till they look well. 

STOPPING HORSES’ FEET. 

This in some cases is a very useful 
operation. It depends, however, upon 
the nature of the sole, lor, U* the sole is 
flat and vciy thin, the additional mois- 
luie aflorded by stopping will do more 
harm than good. When the tf.o]e is 
thy, thick, and hard, stopping is useful : 
H IS only practised on the hr;c feet. 'I’he 
best stopjiing ds a mixture of clay and 
cowdung, and the projxT manner of 
using it is to All the hollow of the sole 
of the foot with it up to the level of the 
shoe. Some horses require their feet 
to be stopped much oftcnorthan olheis. 
In hot summer weather it is frequently 
desirable to use stopping two or three 
times a week, and if the horse stands in 
ihe stable, to keep it in from Saturday 
till Monday. Some grooms use low, 
and some moss, both of which must be 
kept moistened with whaler, as slopping; 
but there is nothing better or more 
easily managed than clay and cowdung 
W'ell mixed together. 

STORE-ROOM. 

Good domestic economy requires ' 
that there should be a store-room in 
every house, proportioned in size to the 
requirements of the household. In 
extent, the store-room may vary ffom 
a tolerable-sized closet to a room •of 
such dimensions as to contain in it a 
fireplace and closets, as well as dressers 
and shelves. * Two* great points are 
gained by a store-room. The first is 
economy of time, and the second, and 
most material pbint, — economy of 
money. A well-stocked store-room 


should contain a supply, not orjy of 
all materials which are m daily use for 
cooking and other domestic purposes, 
but also of such articles as are liable tO 
breakage, — as jug^ basins, lamp-glasses, 
&c. It is irapos.sible to telf what lu ly 
be necessary to meet the daily wants of 
a family, and even in neighbourhoods 
where shops are abundant, there must 
be great loss of time in sending out for 
what is reqfuired ; besides, many things 
may be wanted at a minute’s notice, 
and in some cases of cookery, all the 
other materials may be rendered useless 
through the want of some one whi«h is 
not to be had in time. Again, those 
who depend upon shopkeepers fur the 
daily supply of what they want, must 
li\e alvv.ays under tJie greatest uticei- 
taiiity whether wha* they have oidered 
will be coriectJ^ a^d punctually sent. 
But, iudcj>endeiilly of the gicat mcon- 
vemeiice uf such a mode of living, 
thine are many evils whicli result fioni 
the daily calls of tradespeople to solicit 
orders. To say nothing of the waste 
of a servant’s time in attemling to these 
calls, it is generally the case that laiger 
quantities of dilfereiit materials aie 
ordered than are necessary, and great 
waste ensues in consequence. If every- 
thing IS in the store-room, the mistress, 
or housekeeper, can give out wluit slie 
deems sufficient, which, in very many 
cases, will be less than tlic quantity 
which she would be required to buy. 
Plums, currants, rice, &.c., must be 
bought by weight, but, if kepi in stock, 
they may be given out in quantity; and 
in this way great economy can be exer- 
cised. And, besides this, all articles 
purchased in large quantities can be had 
at a much cheaper rate than when 
bought merely as they are required. 
Some tradesmen also supplysome articles 
at a much cheaper rate, and better in 
quality, than others, and they can 
afford to do so, because their dealings 
in, these particular articles are on a very 
large scale. Every prudent house- 
keeper should eftaJ in the best market ; 
but it is not possiole to do this when 
living upon a hand-to-mouth system. 
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Store-roooii. 

To take, as an instance, one article of 
daily use — soap— what a great differ- 
ence is made in the consumj^tion of 
this one article, whether it is kept m 
stock or bought in small quantities as 
required. '^Not only may it be bought 
at a cheaper rate in large quantities, 
but every good housekeeper knows that 
the sellers of soap keep it moist in 
order to increase the weight of it, an<l 
also that a piece of new moist soap 
will be consumed very much fiistcr than 
a piece of the same si^e which has been 
kept some time to dry ynd harden. As 
soon as the soap comes into the store- 
room, it should be cut up into conve- 
nient -sized pieces, and placed on the 
window-seat to dry. A good store- 
room should be well ventilated and 
free from damp. Itcis useless to attempt 
to keep grocery and such-like stores m 
a damp place. It sholdd be fitted up 
with shelves and divided into com- 
partments, so as to keep the different 
stores distinct. The upper .shelves 
may be devoted to extra glass, china, 
and crockery, which is wanted to supply 
breakage, or only occasionally taken 
into use ; the lower shelves for such 
things as are needed daily, — as sugar, 
plums, currants, rice, sweetmeats, &c. 
For these, large ^rown-ware jars, glazed 
and with covers, will be found very con- 
venient. Each jar should be provided 
with a small wooden siioon for the 
purpose of giving out the contents. 
Store candles should be kept hung up 
on cords or sticks, or, if a year’s oupply 
be had in at a time, they may be kept 
in a dry store-room in the box in v hich 
they are packed ; for candles, as sor;p, 
are more economically used when old. 
A store-room, to be complete, should 
be a small general shop for the supply 
of the house, it should contain, uoL 
only articles of grocery, but a reserve 
of different kinds of brushes, brooms, 
useful haberdashery, and similar stores ; 
a pair of scales, with a complete set of 
weights, is also an indispensable icqui- 
site, for everything shoihd be weiglied 
as it is brought in, arKl many things, of 
course, will require to be given out by 
weight. With regard to haberdasheiy, 


Strengthening Piaster. 

there may be a difference of opinion as 
to whether it ought to U; introduced 
into a store-room. A stock of useful 
articles in this class is certainly better 
kept there than not kept at all ; but 
though we have placed it among things 
which ought to be found in a store- 
room, wc certainly incline to the 
opinion that all such goods are rather 
out of place there, and that they belong 
properly to a linen-closet or jiress. 
Wc must not omit to mention that 
closets under the shelves will be found 
useful, among other purposes, for 
storing the paper in which goods aio 
packed, and that a basket should 
always be kept at hand for odd pieces 
of string, &c. 

STORM-GLASS. 

A very useful instrument to forecast 
a coming stdrm may be eonspucted by 
dissolving 4 parts of camphor, 3 parts 
of nitre, and i part of .sal-ammoniac in 32 
parts of spirit, and putting the mixture 
into a clean glais tube, which should 
be nearly fdled by it. In fair weather 
the liquid in the tube will be quite 
clear; as stormy v eathcr is approach- 
ing, the liquid will become turbid and 
fd my. 

STRAW-PLAIT, TO BLEACH. 

Expose it to the fumes of burning 
sulphur in a close chest or box, or 
immerse it in a weak solution of chloride 
of lime, and afterwards wash it well in 
water. ' Water strongly acidulated with 
oil of vitriol br oxalic acid may be used 
also for the same purpose. 

STRENGTHENING MIXTURE. 

Inip’edknts : 7 oz. of infusion of bark, 
9 sulphate of quinine, 30 grs. 

of dduted sulpliurioacid, and 2 drachms 
of syiup of orange-peel. Mix these, and 
take as .a dose two tablespoonfuls three 
times a day. 

STRENGTHENING PLASTER. 

It not unfrequently happens that a 
broken limb, a weak joint, or a strained 
muscle, may receive more efficient and 
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Strengthenins: Wine. 

less inconvenient support from a plaster 
which w'ill remain in its proper place 
for some time, than from a bandage 
which is liable to shift. Those who 
engage in violent exercises, public 
dancers, clowns, harlequins, and others, 
frequently use these plasters as a pre- 
caution and to avoid any injury. Both 
of the following recipes are very useful : 
— Take i lb. of diachylon, i lb. of gum 
thuris, and 3 oz. of Armenian bole. Put 
them together in a pipkin and melt 
them over the fire ; while liot, spread the 
plaster on linen rag or very thin soft 
leather ; use it w'hen cold as a strapping. 

Another . — Take i lb. of diachylon, 

4 lb. of gum thuris, 2 07., of dragon’s- 
blood. Melt and mix these ingicdients, 
and treat them as a plaster. 

STRENGTHENING WINE, use- 
ful in all cases of Indigestion and 
Gerj^ral ^Debility. • 

Jn^rredients : i drachm of Peruvian 
balk inpowder, 2 drachms ofeardamom- 
.s(*ed, 2 drachms of orange-peel, a bottle 
of wine, — i)ort, orange, or Lisbon w'lne, 
according to taste. — Mode: Bruise the 
cardamom-seed and orange-peel, and 
infuse these and the bark in the wine 
for five or six days ; then stiain it otf 
and bottle. Take a wine-glass twice a 
day. 

STTTPFING BIRDS. 

The beauty of stuffed birds depends 
much on their being well sliot : for 
the large species, small ball -shot 
from a rifle should be used, lancl for 
smaller ones, dust-shot. As soon as 
the bird is killed, a little wool should 
l)t^ laid upon the bleeding orifice, the 
feathers laid in order, and the head 
wrapped up in low ; it should then l)e 
])a('kod in hay and quickly conveyed 
home. l.ay it upon a clean clotH, and 
part the feathers of the breast* and 
abdomen ; then divide the skin, taking 
care not to, soil the feathers, fropi the 
bivnst to the vent ; or the liody may 
be opened under the wing : those bird.s 
which have beautiful breasts, as the 
(livers &c., maybe opened on the back. 
Separate the skin from the muscles and 


Stye in the Bye. 

cellular tissues, by means of the finger 
or a blunt instrument ; push up the 
thighs and deprive them of the flesh, 
then break the bone about its middle j 
draw the skin over the body, and re- 
move it also from the wings to the 
second joint ; treat the wfngs as ynii 
have done the thighs; then turn the 
skin over the head and remove tin* 
occipital part of the skull, so that you 
may be able to scoop and wash out 
the brain. Remove the eyes, dissect 
away as much flesh as possible from 
the skull, and when you have fini'-hed 
skinning, rub flie skin over with chnlk, 
to remove adijx'ise matter; Wi,ash it 
clean with a sponge and warm water, 
then cover it all over with either the 
following solution, powdci, or .soap - 
Solution: Miniate of mercury, 1 o/. ; 
alcohol, 8 07. To'odor ' Muriate of 
mercury, ^ o|. ; d'urnt alum, 4 oz. ; 
tanners’ bark, 3 lb. ; camphor, 4 oz. 
Soap: Camphor, 5 07. ; aisenioiis acid, 
r lb. ; white soap, 2 lb. ; subcarbonate 
of potass, 12 07 . ; powdered lime, 4 o/. 

STYE IN THE BYE. 

Styes are little abscesses which fonn 
between the roots of the eyelashes, 
and are rarely larger than a small pea. 
The best way to manage them is to 
bathe lliem frequently, wdth warm water 
or warm poppy-water, if very painful. 
When they liave burst, use an ointment 
composed of i pait of citron ointment 
and 4 of .spermaceti, well rubbed toge- 
ther, and smear along the edge of the 
eyelid. Give a gram or tivo of calomel 
with 5 or 8 grains of rhubarb, according 
to the age ol the child, twice a week. 
The old-fashioned nnrl apparently ab- 
.surd practice of rubbing the stye with a 
ring, is as good and speedy a cure 
as any process of medicinal applica- 
tion ; though the number of times it 
is lubbed, or the quality of the ring and 
direction of tlie strokes, have nothing 
to do with its success. The piessme 
and the friction excite the vessels of the 
part, and cause an absorption of (he 
effused matteft- under the eyelash. 'J‘h(^ 
edge of the nail Vill answer as well as a 
ring. 
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Saccedaneum. 

SUOOEDANB0M FOB HOLLOW 
TEETH, 

Levigated porcelain, plaster of Paris, 
and iron filings, equal parts. Mix and 
niake tliein into a paste with the thickest 
quick'diying copal varnish. 

SUCKLING. 

As Nature has placed in the bosom 
of the mother the natural food of her 
offspring, it must be self-eVidcnt to 
every rcllectinr woman, that it becomes 
her duty to study, as far as lies in 
her power, to keep tlwit reservoir of 
nourishment in as pure and invigorating 
a condition as possible ; for she must 
remember that the quantify is no proof 
of the quality of this aliment. 

The mother while suckling, as a 
gcneial rule, should jMVoid all sedentary 
occupations, take reg^tilai; exercise, ktep 
her mind as lively and ‘Jileasingly oc- 
cupied as possible, especially by music 
and singing. Her diet should be light 
and iiutriti<»us, with a projicr Mifhcioncy 
of animal food, and of that kind which 
yields the largest amount of nourish- 
ment; and, unless the digestion is 
naturally strong, vegetables and fiuil 
should form a veay small proportion of 
the general dietary, and such prepara- 
tions as broths, giuels, .airowroot, &c., 
still less. Tapioca, or ground-rice pud- 
ding, made with several eggs, may be 
taken freely ; but all slops and thin 
potations, such as that delusion ’called 
chicken-bioth, should be avoided, as 
yielding a very small amount of nutii- 
inent, .Uid a large proportion of futu- 
lence. A !1 purely stimulants should be 
avoided as much as possible, especially 
gpiiits, unless taken for some spcual 
object, and that medicinally; but as a 
pail of the dietary they should be care- 
fully shunned, Lactation is always au 
exhausting prociss, and as the child 
inneases in size and strength, the drain 
upon the ninthei becomes great and de- 
pressing. Then something more even 
than an abundant diet is required to 
keep the mind and body up to a 
standard sufficiently heiCuhy to admit 
of> constant and nutritious secretion 


Suckling. 

being performed without detriment to 
the physical integrity of the mother, 
or injuiy to the child who imbilies it ; 
and as stimulants aie inadmissible, if 
not positively injurious, the substitute 
required is to found in malt liquor. 
To the lady accustomed to her Madeira 
and sherry, this m.ay appear a very 
vulgar potation for a delicate young 
mollier to take instead of the more 
subtle and condensed elegance* of wine ; 
but as we are Avriting from experience, 
and with the avowed olijcct of im- 
parting useful facts and beneficial reme- 
dies to our readers, we allow no sot i.il 
distinctions to inlerfeie with our legili- 
inate object. , 

We have already said that the siuk- 
ling mother should avoid stimnlaiiii, 
especially spirituous ones ; and though 
something of this sort is absolutely 
necessary to support her strength during 
the exhausting process, it slf jiild be 
rather of a tonic than of a stimulalmg 
character ; and as all Aviiies contain a 
large jiercentage of brandy, they aie (jii 
that account less beneficial than the 
pure juice of the fermented grape might 
be. But theie is another conskleialion 
to be taken into account on this sub- 
ject ; the muthei has not only to think of 
herself but also her infant. Now% wines, 
especially port wine, veiy oftem — in- 
deed most iieqnenlly — .ilTectthe baby’s 
bowels, and what might have been 
giateful to the mother becomes thus 
a source of pain and irritation to the 
child afterw’^aids. Sherry is less open 
to this oojection than other wines, yet 
still it very fiequcntly docs influence 
the second participator, or the chilil 
whose mother has taken it. 

The nine or twelve months a woman 
usually suckles must be, to some extent, 
to most mot hers a period of privation and 
peiianci?, and unless she is deaf to the 
cries of hex baby, and insensible to its 
kicks and plunges, and will not see 
m such, muscular evidences, the griping 
pains that laci; her child, she will 
avoid every artiide that can remotely 
afiect the little being .who draws its 
sustenance from her. She will see 
that the babe is acutely afiected by all 
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Suokling. 

that in any way influences her, and 
willingly curtail her own enjoyments, 
rather than see her infant rencieied 
feverish, irritable, and uncomfortable. 
As the best tonic, then, and the most 
efficacious indirect stimulant that 
■ mother can lake at such times, there 
is no potation equal t<i porter and stout^ 
or, what is better still, an equal pait of 
portet and stout. .Ale, except for a 
few constitutions, is too subtle and too 
sweet, generally causing acidily or 
heartburn, and stout alone is too potent 
to admit of a full di aught, fiom its 
proneness to alfectthe head ; and cpian- 
tity, as well as moderate strength, i.s 
required to make the draught effectual ; 
the equal mixture, therefore, of stout 
and 1)01 ter yields all the piopcitics 
desiied or desirable as a medicni d agent 
for this purpose. 

Independently of ifs in\igr>rating in- 
fluence Olathe eonstitution, porter exerts 
a marked and specific effect on the secre- 
tion of mitkf mare poioerjiit in excituie; 
an abundant supply of that jluid l/iaii 
any other article ivit/iin the )iini>e of the 
phydeiaRs art ; and, in cases of deli- 
cieiit quantity, is the most ceilnin, 
speedy, and the healthiest means that 
can be employed to insure a quick and 
abundant flow. In cases wheie malt 
liquor pioduces flatulency, a few giains 
of the “carbonate of soda ’’may .ad- 
vantageously be added to eacli glass 
immediately before drinking, which amII 
have the effect of nciitr alining any 
acidity that may be in the porter at the 
time, and will also prevent it::/ after- 
disagreement with the stomach. 'I'lic 
quantity to be taken must depend upt)n 
the natural strength of the mother, the 
age and demancl made by tlie infant 
on the parent, and other caii.se.s ; but 
the amount should vary from one to 
tivo pints a day, never taking less»thaii 
half a pint at a time, which shoulcf be 
repeated three or four times a day. 

We have said that the period of suck- 
ling is a season oT penance to the 
mother, but this is not invariably the 
case ; and as so mqch must depend upon 
the natural strength of the stomach, and 
its power of assimilating all kinds of 


Sucklinc:. 

food into healthy chyu^ it is impossible 
to define exceptions. Where a woman 
feels she can eat any kind of Idod, 
without inconvenience or detrinieiit, 
she should live during her suckling as 
.she did before ; but, as a general lulo, 
we are hound to advise nil mothers to 
abstain from such artielcs as pickle'^, 
fruits, cucumbers, and all acid niul 
slowly digest il)le foods, unless tluy 
winIi for resMess iiiglits and ciyuig 
infants. * 

As legar.ls exercise and amusement, 
we w'ould certainly not jirohibit a mo- 
ther daneing, gr)mg to ;i tJieatie, oi 
attending a lectuie or an assembly 
'I'he fnM, liovvever, is tbe best in^oor 
recieation she can lake, and a young 
mother will do well to often auuKe 
herself in the nuiseiv witli thi> most 
esTellenl means or ’f.ilthful circiiJatiou. 
Tlie only [wecfuiiityi neussaiy is lo 
.avoid letting the clultl suek the milk 
(hat has lam Jong in llie l)icast oi is 
lualed by excessive action. 

Kveiy mothej who can, should lie 
provided xvith a bi east-pump, or gl.a.s 
tube, to chaw oil tin* supei abundance 
that has been .accumulating lu hoi 
absence from the child, or the fust gu^h 
excited by undue exertion : the .siib'^e- 
quent supply of milk will be scereled 
uiidf*r the invigoiatmg influence of a 
pievious Jiealrhy stimulus. 

As the lirst milk that is secieted 
contains a large amount of the s.ilme 
elements, and is tliin aud innntnlions, 
t IS most admirably adapted for the 
pen pose Nature designed it to fulfil, — 
that of rni aperient ; but this, un- 
fortunately, it IS s(*Idoin penniUed, 
in our artificial mode of living, to 
perform. 

So ojiposed are we lo the objection- 
able plan of physicking new-l^oin 
children, that, unless for positive ill- 
ness, we would much rather ailvi-ie 
lat medicine should be admnusiered 
through the mother for the first eielit 
or ten weeks of its existence. 'Idiis 
practice, which ft*w mothers wall objoi t 
to, is easily Effected by the parcni. 
when such a coui'ie is necessary for tiic 
child, taking either a dose of castor-oil, , 
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Sucklingv 

^ oz. of tasteless salts (the phosphate 
of s(y]a), 1 or 2 teaspoonfuls of mag- 
nesia, a dose of lenitive electuary, 
manna, or any mild and simple aperient, 
wliich, almost before it can have taken 
effect on herself, will exliibit its action 
on her chihl. 

One of the most common ejTors that 
mothers fall into while suckling their 
children, is that of hincying they are 
always hungry, and consequently over- 
feeding them ; and with tins, the great 
mistake of applying the child to the 
brc'asl on ever y occasion of its crying, 
without investigating tfle cause of its 
compkaint, and, under the belief rhat it 
■warns food, putting the nijiple into its 
crying mouth, until the infant turns in 
revulsion and petulance from what it 
sliould accept with eagerness and joy. 
At such limes, a f^w teasiioonfuls of 
water, slightly chil>j<l,»,will often in- 
stantly pacify a crying and restless child, 
wlio has turned in loathing from the 
offered breast ; or, after imbibing a few 
drops, and finding it not what nature 
craved, throws back its liead in disgust, 
and cries more petulantly than belore. 

J II such a case as this, tlic young mother, 
grieved at her bab/s rejection of the 
tempting present, an<l distressed at its 
cries, arxl in terror of some injury, over 
and over again < ransacks its clothes, 
believing .some insecure pin can alone 
be the cau 5e of such sharp complaining, 
an accident that, from her owm care in 
dressing, howevei, is seldom iior ever 
the case. 

These abnipt cries of the child, if 
they do not proceed from thirst, w hich 
a little water wall relieve, not nnfre- 
queiitly occur from some unequal p.t-- 
sure, — a fold or twi.'.t in the “roller,'’ 
or some constriction round the tender 
body. If this is suspected, the mot! a 
must not be content with merely slack- 
ening the strings ; the child should be 
undressed, and the creases and folds of 
the hot skin, especially tho«:c about the 
thighs and groins, examined, to see 
that no pow'cler has cak^d, and, be- 
coming hard, irritated the paits. The 
violet powder should be dusted ficely 
dver all, to cool the skin, and every-. 
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thing put on fresh and smooth. If 
such precautions have not afforded re- 
lief, and, in addition to the crying, the 
child plunges or draws up its legs, the 
mother may be assured some cause of 
irritation exists in the stomach or 
liowels, — either acidity in the latter or 
distension from overfeeding in the for- 
mer ; but, fnim whichever cause, the 
child should be ‘^opened’* before the 
fire, and a heated napkin applied all 
over the abdomen, the infant being oc- 
casionally elevated to a sitting position, 
and wdiile gently jolted on the knee, 
the l>ack should be lightly patted with 
the hand. 

Should thp mother have any reason 
to apprehend that tlie r^/wof incon- 
venience jiroceeds from the bladder - 
a not unfrequent source of pain, — the 
napkin is to be dipped in hot water, 
squeezed out, and immediately applied 
over the part, and repeato l evr.ry eight 
or ten minutes, for several times in 
succession, either till the natural relief 
is afforded, or a cessation of pain allows 
of its discontinuance. The pain that 
young infants often suffer, and the 
crying that results from it, is, as we 
have already said,' Ircfjuently caused 
by the mother inconsiderately over- 
feeding her child, and is produced by. 
the pain of distension, and the mecha- 
nical pressure of a larger quantity of 
fluid m the stomach than the gastric 
juice can convert into cheese and 
tligest. 

Some children arc stronger in llie 
enduring power of the stomach than 
others, and get lid of the excess hy 
vomiting, concluding every process of 
suckling by an emission of milk and 
curd. Such cldldren are called l)y 
nurses “thriving children ; ” and gene- 
rally they are .so, simply because lluMr 
digc'^lon is good, and they have the 
powder of expelling with impunity that 
sujiorabiindiince of aliment which in 
others’ is a sc*uice of distem^ion, flatu- 
lence, and paie. 

The length of time an infant should 
be suckled must dcp<ftnd much on the 
health and strength of the child, and 
the health of the mother, and the 
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quantity* and quality of her milk, 
though, when all circumstances are 
favourable, it should never be less than 
mnCf nor exceetl fiftcm months ; but 
perhaps the true time will be found in 
the medium between both. But of 
this we may be sure, that Nature never 
ordained a child to Jive on suction 
alter liaving endowed it with teeth to 
bite and to giind ; and nothing is nioie 
out of ])lace and unseemly than to heni 
a chdd, with a set of twenty teeth, ask 
for “the breast/’ 

The piactice of protracted wet- 
nu’sing IS hurtful to the mother, by 
keeping up an uncalled-for, and, after 
the proper time, an unjiealthy dram 
on her system, wliile the chd<l either 
derives no benefit from what it no 
longer requires, or it produces a posi- 
tive injury to its corwtilution. After 
the j)eriod when Nature has ordained 
the chiid shall live by*utlier means, 
the secretion of milk betonies thin an<l 
<letcriorated, showing in the tlabl^y 
flesh and puny features of the child 
both its Joss of nutritious pioperties 
and the wMiit of other aliment. 

'riioiigh we have said that twelve 
months is about the medium time a 
baby should be suckled, we by no 
means wish to imply that a child should 
be fed exclusively on milk for its fiist 
year ; quite the reverse ; the infant can 
hardly be too soon made indepciulent 
ol the mother. Thus, should illness 
assail her, her milk tail, or any do- 
mestic can've abruptly cut off the natuinl 
supply, the child having been'annealed 
to ail artificial diet, its life mighi be 
safely carried on without seeking for 
a wet-nurse, and without the slightest 
danger to its system. 

'I'he advantage to the mother of early 
accustoming the child to artificial food 
is as considerable to herself bene- 
ficial to her infant ; the dema,nd*)n her 
physical strength in the first instance 
will be less severe and exhausting, the 
child will sleep longer on a less rapidly 
digestible aliment, and yield to both 
more quiet nights, and the mother will 
be more at liberty to go out for busi- 
ness or pleasure, another means of 


Sugar. 

sustenance being at hand till her return. 
Besides these advantages, by a judicious 
blending of the two systems of fcoding, 
the infant will acquire greater con- 
stitutional strength, so that, if attacked 
by sickness or disease, it wall have ’a 
much greater chance of resisting its 
virulence than if dependent alone on 
the mother, wdiose milk, affected by 
fatigue and the natural anxiety of the 
parent for her olTspring, is at such a 
time neiHicr good in its j)roperli(‘'s 
nor likely to be beneficial to the 
patient. 

All that w'c^ have fuitlier to say on 
.suckling is an advice to mothers, that 
if they wish to keep a sound artd un- 
chapped nipple, and possibly avoid 
what is called a “broken brca‘»t,” never 
to put it up with a wx‘t nipple, but 
always to havenjsoft Inndkei chief in 
readiness, ami tKe moment that deli- 
cate part is flrawii fiom the child’s 
mouth, to dry it carefully of the milk 
and saliva that moisten it ; and, further, 
to make a practice of suckling from 
each breast alternately. 

SUQAB, 

In judging of moist sugar, which is 
an article of such extensive consump- 
tion in every household, the reader is 
advised to select bright-looking and 
laige-giaincd sugar, and to reject tliose 
sugars wdiich are dark-coloured, diill- 
Jooking, eaitliy, clammy, and which 
cndily cake together, (lood sugar is 
diy and crystalline, and it does not slain 
taper in wdneh it is packed. Very 
much moist "'Ugaf, so bad as to be quite 
unfit for iisc, finds its way into the 
narket ; and, besides this, there arc a 
great many tricks played with sugar 
hat is really gooil by “handling” it, 
as it is termed, that is, mixing it wntli 
other sorts of sugar of the same colour, 
)ut inferior rpiality. Loaf - sugar, 
hough not so sw^eet, is a great deal 
nore pure than the generality of moist 
sugar, and, as such, is to be prefeirod to 
t. Indeed, the Lancel commission re- 
Ttod vci^ badly upon moist sugais. 
We fee! Ls:mipelled, however re- 
uctantly, to come to the conclusion t^iat 
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Sugar, Adulteration of. 

the brown sugars of commerce are, in 
general, in a state wholly unfit for 
human consumption,’* 

SVOAB, ADULTEBATION* OP. 

If brown ^ugar be adulterated with 
sand, by no means an uncommon prac- 
tice witli unprincipled dealcis, the fraud 
may be detected by taking a glassful 
of clean water and dissolving a quantity 
of the suspected sugar therein, r If sand, 
or any similar substance, be present, it 
will faH to tlie bottom when the solu- 
tion has stood some time., 

SULPHUBIC ACID, or OIL OP 
VITBIOIi (a clear Colourless 
liiguid, of an Oily Appearance). 

Symptoms in iho^e wfio have sioalUnved 
//.---^\'hen inuch is taken, these come 
on iinme<liatcly. Th'cre Vs great bum - 
mg pain, extending fiom the mouth to 
the stomach ; vomiting of a liipud of a 
dark coffee-colour, oilen mixcnl A\ilh 
shreds of flesh and streaks of blootl ; 
the skin inside the mouth is taken off, 
and the exposed surface is at fiist white, 
and after a time become-* browni'-.h. 
'riieic aie someiimes spot'i of a brown 
colour round the lips and on the neck, 
caused by diops ol the acid falling on 
tliesepaits. 'rhere is great difficulty 
of breathing, owing to the swelling 
at the back part ol the mouth. After a 
lime theie is much depression of 
stienglh, with a ijuick, weak pulse, and 
coM, clammy skin. The face is paie, 
and has a veiy anxious loc^k, \VI«;.n 
tlie acid Mvallorved has been greatly 
tliluted in watei, the same kind »^f 
symptoms occur, only in a milder cl*. 
giee. — Treatment : Give a mixture of 
magnesia in milk-and-water, or, if this 
cannot be obtained, of fmely-powdereil 
chalk or whiting, or even of the 
plaster torn down from the walls or 
ceiling, in milk-and-water. The mix- 
ture should be nearly as thick as cream, 
'iiul plenty of it given. As well as 
this, simple gruel, milk, and tWek Ihair- 
and-watep, are very useful and should 
be given in large quantities. Violent 


'Sweeping. 

inflammation of the parts touched by 
the acid is most likely to take place in 
the course of a little time, and can only 
be properly attended to by a surgeon ; 
but if one cannot be obtained, leeches, 
the fever-mixture or medicine (the re- 
cipes for which will be found under these 
titles), thick drinks, such as barley- 
water, gruel, arrowroot, must be 
had recourse to, according to the symp- 
toms of each particular case and the 
means at hand. The inflamed condi- 
tion of the back part of the mouth re- 
quires particular attention. When tlic 
breathing is very laboured and difficult 
in consequence, from fifteen to twenty 
leeches arc to be immediately apjilied 
to the out^ide 'of the throat, and when 
they drop o.T, warm poppy fomenla 
tions constantly kept to the pait. 
When the* pain over the stomach is vciy 
great, the same local treatment is ne- 
cessary ; but if it is only slight, j good 
mustard poultice wdll be sulTicient with- 
out the leeches. In all these cases, tw^^ 
lablespoonfuls of the fever-mixture 
should he given every four hours, and 
only gruel or airowroot allowed to be 
eaten for some days. No emetic should 
be taken. 

SULTANA POMATUM. 

Take equal quantities of balsam of 
Mecca, oil of almonds, and spermaceti. 
It IS used to clear and presci've the 
complexion. 

SWEEPING. 

It IS net an easy matter to sweep 
well, at any rale, if we may judge liy 
experience ; foi when a broom is put 
into the hands of the uninitiated, moie 
harm than guorl generally results from 
the use of it. \\ ithout the greatest 
care and sonic little knowledge, furni- 
ture and naint, by being knocked aliont 
with tht broom, may soon receive an 
irreparable amount of damage. Before 
sAveeping looms, the floors should be 
strewed \Vith a g 'od amount of dry tea- 
leave's, which should be saved for the 
purpose: these will attract^ the dust and 
save much harm to other furniture, 
which, as far as possible, should be 
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Sweeping Chimneys. 

covered up during the process. Tea- 
leaves also maybe used with advantage 
upon druggets and short-piled carpets. 
Light sweeping and soft brooms are 
here desirable. Many a carpet is pre- 
maturely worn out by injudicious sweep- 
ing. Stiff carpet-brooms and the stout 
arms of inexperienced servants are their 
destruction. In sweeping thick-piled 
caipets, such as Axminster and Turkey 
c.'iri)ets, the servant should be instructed 
to brush always the way of the pile : 
by so doing they may be kept clean for 
years ; but if the broom is u<^ed in a 
different way, all the dust will enter the 
carpet and soon spoil it. 

SWEEPING CHIMN1R1YS. 

Carefully attend to all chimneys. 
This is a matter quite as essential to 
safety as to comfort ; for more fires 
originate from foul flues and chimneys 
than from any other causes. The sweep 
is not atlesii Able visitor, but he is a very 
necessary one. N«'> exact rule can be 
given as to the length of time that any 
chimney will go before sweeping is ne- 
cessary. This depends upon so many 
things — the size of the chimney, the 
extent of fire kept up, and the iiatuic 
of the fuel used. *Tn our variable cli- 
mate, there are but veiy few months 
in ilie year when we can do without 
fires, and a kitchen fire is, of couise, a 
flaily necessary. No kitchen chimney 
should be allowed to go longer than 
four months without s^\eeping. If it 
sIkavs any sign of smoking, it must be 
swept earlier ; for though tlie^ chimney 
itself may not be foul, the chimney pot 
may be blocked up in such a W'ay as to 
prevent the free egress of smoke, and 
no cookery can go on with safety when 
such is the case. At the time of 
sweeping, all side-flues of ovens and 
coppers, which so often nin into^kitchcn 
chimneys, should be attended to.* Much 
inconvenience often results from these, 
and sweeps in general will not pay 
much regard to- them unless Aey are 
especially pointed out. All other 
chimneys will most certainly require 
sweeping oiice*a year ; and the dining- . 
looii* chimneys, perhaps, or the loom ] 
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whatever it may be, which is - most 
generally used, may require to be swept 
twice. At the time of sweeping the 
chimney, all small articles of furniture 
should be removed from the rooms, 
pictures and curtains taken down, car- 
pets taken up, and the larger furniture 
carefully packed into the siftallcst space 
possible away from the grate, and 
covered with a. dusting-sheet. A sweep 
who understands his business will make 
very little dirt. It is often a matter of 
wonder how siicli a dirty operation can 
be performed with so little rea^ncon- 
veiiience by a good hand. AWr tlie 
chimney is silvept, the room will, of 
course, reqiiiic a thorough cleaning; the 
floor must be washed, grate cleaned, 
windows ch.‘ancd, walls and ceiling 
lightly swept, &c. tScc. 

SWELLED PACE. 

Loil a larg/ poj'py-head in about a 
pint of \\atei, ainl bathe the face with 
the liquid as hot as it can be bonie. 

SWELLED LEGS. 

Iloises from over-work and constitu- 
tional weakness often have their legs 
swelled. When this is noticed, wet 
bandages should be used. 'J'hc band- 
ng'* may be put on at night and taken 
olf in the moining. Fresh-gatheied 
cibbnge-leaves bound round a horse's 
leg for an hour or two in the early j).iit 
ot the moining will effectually remove 
all .appearances of swelling. This is a 
device often practised by dealers, as il 
can be so managed as not to .sIuav the 
marks of a bandage. 

SWIMMING. 

Every child should be taught to swim, 
and the art may very readily be aaiuircd 
by attention to the following direction’. : 

- Place a strap round tlie waist of iJie 
child, and, to prevent it slipping down- 
waids, .secure it by another '.tr.ip loiiml 
the neck. Let the waist-strap be at- 
tached to a pole by means of a running 
line. The child will then be as a fish, 
and can b(^ke])t in a proper swinejiing 
position on the surface of the va'er by 
line one holding the pole and Iclting 
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out ?nd drawing in the line as required. 
The proper action of swimming, as 
given below, must then be carried out, 
and* when confidence is gained the as- 
sistance of the line can be dispensed 
with. The writer’s experience can 
testify that this is the safest, the easiest, 
and the qvfickest method of learning to 
swim. In striking olf, the learner 
should fall towards the water gently, 
keeping his head and neck (juite up- 
right, his breast advancing forwaid, his 
chest inflated ; then, withdrawing the 
legs from the bottom, and stretching 
thciTTOUt, strike the arms forward in 
unison with the legs. ' I'lie hack can 
scarcely be too much hollowed, or the 
hea l too inucli thrown back, as those 
who do othciw'ise will swim with their 
feet too near the surface instead of al- 
lowing them to be about a foot and a 
halt deep in the \tater. The hands 
should be placed pstv^in front of the 
breast, the fingers pointing forward and 
kept close together, with the thumbs 
to the edge of tlie forefingers ; tlie hands 
must be made rather concave on llic 
inside, tliougii not so much as to di- 
minish the size. In the stroki* of the 
hands, they should be carried forwaid 
to the utmost extent, taking care that 
they do not touch the surface of the 
water; lliey should next be swept to 
tlie side, at a distance from, but as low 
as tlie hips, and should then he drawn 
up again by bringing the arms tow'ards 
the sides, bending the elbuws upwards 
and the wrists downw’ards, so as to let 
the hands hang down wliile the aims 
are rarmg them to the first attjlude. 
The IcL's which slioiild be moved dter- 
riat(‘l)r wiihthe hands, must be c’niwm 
up with the knees in wauls and the 
sules of the fei t inclined outwards, and 
they should tlieii be tliiowa hackwauls, 
as widely apart from each other as p -- 
sible. These motions of the hands and 
legs may be practised out of the svater; 
and vrinlst exercising the legs, which 
can only be done one at a time, the 
learner may rest one hand on the back 
of a chair to steady hiinsj^If while he 
moves the opposite leg. ‘Wlicn in the 
water, the learner milst take care to 
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draw in his breath at the instant that 
his hands, descending to his hips, cause 
his head to rise above the surface of the 
water ; and he should exhale his breath 
the moment that his body is propelled 
forward through the action of the legs. 
If he does not attend precisely to these 
rules, he must invariably have a down- 
w'ard motion, and, as the boys say, 
swim furthest where it is deepest. 

SYMPATHETIC INKS. 

I. Sulphate of copper and sal-am- 
moniac, e<iual parts, dissolved in water ; 
writes colourless, but turns when 

heated. — 2. Onion-juice, like the last. 
— 3. A weak infusion of galls; tiiiiis 
black when ^moistened with weak cop- 
peras- watci. — 4. A weak .solution of 
sulphate of iron; turns blue wlien 
moistened with a weak solution of piiu- 
siate of potash, and blacky witli infusion 
of galls. — 5. The diluted solution of 
iiitiate of silver and terclilcnidcM of gold ; 
daikens when exposed to sunlight. — 6. 
Aqu.afortis, spirits of salts, oil of vitriol, 
common salt 01 saltpetre dissolved in a 
large quantity of water ; turns yellu'io 
or bnnvn wlien heated. -—7 S(»Uit]on of 
nitronuiriaie of cobalt ; turns 
w'licn heated, and disappears again on 
tooling. — S. Solution of acetate of co- 
half, to which a little nitie has l)ecii 
.added ; becomes rose-coloured when 
healed, and disajjpeais on cooling. 

SYBUP OP CHEBBIES. 

Strip from their stalks and stone some 
very ripe cherries {moiellas are the 
best) ; add a little water and boil them 
for one minute ; strain off the juice, 
and for eveiy quart of clear juice add 
I lb. of h^af-sugar. RiKluce this to a 
syrup over a slow fire, and buttle it 
when cool. 

SYBTJP OP MULBEBBIES. 

This may be made 111 exactly the 
same way as syrap of cherries. 

BYBUPS. 

I. Take of sugar lo lb. ; water, 3 
pints. Dissolve the sugar in th^watcr 
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Tanned Bkiix. 

wiA a gentle heat. — 2. In making 
syrups for which neither the weight of 
the sugar Hor the mode of dissolving 
is specified, the following rule is to 
be observed i — Take of refined sugar 
reduced to a fine powder, 29 oz. ; the 
liquor prescr!t)ed, i pint. Add the 
sugar by degrees, and digest with a 
moderate heat, in a close vessel, until 
it is dissolved, frequently stirring it ; 
set the solution aside for twenty-four 
houi-s, take off the scum, and pour off 
tlie syrup from the feces, if there be 
an^. — 3. Take of sugar 2.^ lb. ; water, 
a pint. Dissolve the sugar in the water 
with the aid of heat ; remove any scum 
which may form, and strain the solu- 
tion while hot. — 4. Take «f pure sugar 
600 parts ; water, sufticient ; whites oil' 2 
eggs. Beat the albumen with 3,000 
])aiLs of water, and add two-thirds of 
the mixture to the sugar m a co])per 
vessel, together with i,poo parts of 
water; ♦icat ^)ver a gentle file until the 
water is dissolved, .staring from lime to 
time, anti taking care that it does not 
boil before llie .solution is complete ; 
when it froths up, daiii]) (he fire, and 
adtl, by degrees, the solution of albu- 
men in reserve ; remove the scum from 
tune to time, and evaporate until it has 
tlie sp. gr. of I '260 while boiling. 

TANNED SKIN, TO CLEAN. 

Take some unripe grapes and so.ik 
them ill water, spi inkle them with 
alumi and salt, then wnap tliein up in 
pa])c^', anti roast them in hot ashes ; 
squec^c out the juice, and u-ish the 
face with it every morning. This veiy 
simple remedy will soon remove the 
tan, and will also improve the appear- 
ance of the skin geiieially. 

TAR VARNISH. 

'fake Stockholm tar, 2 gallons ; 
ground oehre, 7 lb. ; spirits of turpen- 
tine, 6 lb. ; tallow, t lb. — Mode : Alelt 
these and* mix them well to^'ther. 
Tliis is an excellent varnish for all out- 
door woodwork. 

Another Rectjte , — I gallon of coal- 
tar, 4 pint of spirits of turpentine, 2 oz. 


Tea. 

of oil of vitriol. Stir these ingreflients 
well together. This is an excellent 
varnish for iron and woodwork. , 

TARRAGON VINEGAR. 

Gather the tarragon on a dry day ; 
pluck the leaves from the. stalks, and 
put them on a plate near the fire tor an 
hour or more. Fill a wide-moutlicd 
bottle with the dried leaves, and pour 
on them as much white-wine vinegar 
as the bottle will hold. Cork the 
bottle tightly, and leave it for a fort- 
night ; then stiain oft the c]eardi([uid 
into sauee-b( lilies for u^e. It must lie 

kept well coiked, and in a dry place. 

• 

TARTAR UPON TEETH, tO 
REMOVE. 

The l.iilni wliIiF so generally accu- 
mulates at thi‘ b.u’ft (t( tlie teeth, iorm- 
nig often a tifek, crust, may sju'edily 
and ollcctuallyux' icmovcd hylnusliing 
It with a .solL blush dipped in fresh 
fiower of brimstone. After a few ap- 
plications the taitar will crumble away. 
An excellcuL recipe. 

TATTOOING. 

Ih’ick the design upon the skin 
with a iiccfllc, biking care to go deep 
enough to ili.iw blood. Wash the pait 
well with cj)lcl water, and go ovei it 
again with a needle ; then rub in 
Indian ink, or gunpowder, which will 
answer the jnirpose equally well. A 
slight inllammation will follow ; but, if 
it IS not irritated, it will be well in 
a few days, 'i'he impression will Ijc 
indelible. 

TEA. 

Genuine tea is not very often to be 
met with, fur this article is adulterated 
botli by tlie glowers and the dealeis. 
The Chinese are said to be very expert 
in making the leaves of many difierent 
.sorts of trees assume the appearance of 
genuine tea. Green teas, especially, 
are adulterated by them, for the de- 
mand appert^s to be greater than die 
supply. However, not all the im- 
purity found in tea is due to the Chinese. 
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Tea, to Make. 

By 6 ur own dealers extraneous sub- 
stances are introduced to give quantity 
and. weight, and increase of profit. The 
leaves of the sloe, the beech, the elm, 
the plane, «re too freely mixed with tea, 
and so also are old tea-leaves, which 
are collected in quantities for the pur- 
pose of being diied and worked over 
again. Catechu, which is a drug pos- 
sessing very injurious astringent pro- 
perties, and also logwood, are em- 
ployed in the preparation, of these 
spill ions ingredients. The general 
consumer cannot possibly detect adul- 
teration in tea ; but, knowing the ex- 
tent to which It exists, lie will do well 
to av^id all cheap teas, and only to 
pm chase this article at the most respect- 
able houses. 

TEA, TO MAKE. 

A good cup of tea is a luxury, 
and there irs somcurbiiii making it. 
'fhe two great requisites are good 
tea and proper water. Iiifeiior tea 
will not make a beverage worth 
drinking, however much material is 
used. The best black tea is the 
cheapest, for a smaller quantity can be 
used, and a better flavour obtained. 
Black tea is said to be the most whole- 
some, but a slight mixture of green 
very much mlpl0^cs the flavour of all 
black lea. The water used should be 
flesh, but soft: haul water will not 
dr.TW out the flavour. When, .as in 
some places is the case, ihe water is 
very hard, many persons init into it a 
little .soda. This certainly b.c the 
effect of di.iwing out the toloui of the 
lea, !>m we doubt much if it iir.] roves 
the (piality of it. The amount ot siida 
c.'iii hardly be so small as not to give 
an unpleasant flavour. V 7 here the water 

50 very hard, the only plan is to use 
more tea. fn a gencial w.iy i 0/ of 
malerinl will make 2 quart 1 of gcvxl 
Jca. A smallei quantity, however, will 
sulTiue if the water be good and the tea 
properly made. A metal or silver tea- 
] 5 ot is the best. Have the urn nr tea- 
kettle quite boiling; fill^. the teapot 
half full with boiling water, oovci it 
d*>wn, and after one iiiiiiute pour away 


Teapot. 

all the water, so as to leaye the pot 
quite dry and hot. Immediately put 
in the required quantity of tea, shut the 
lid close, and leave it for one minute 
or more for the tea to expand from the 
heat of the pot. This is very im- 
portant. Then pour 01# as much boil- 
ing water as will be required, and let 
the infusion rest for four or five minutes. 
The tea will then be ready, and may 
be poured out ; but, if more than one 
pot is required, only about two-thiids 
should be drawn off before the pot is 
filled up again. If the teapot be drawn 
off too closely, if will be useless* to 
attempt to fill it again ; the tea will 
have neither strength nor flavour. 

TJlA-KETTIiE. 

The kettle in which water is boiled 
for tea,- w'hatever be the material of 
which It is made, should have a lid 
that shuts closely, and be kept quite' 
fiee fiom fur. If water, cA'pecially 
hard water, be constantly boiled in 
the same vessel, which is filled up from 
time to lime, and never emptied, an 
amount of tiir must accumulate. Many 
persons, to prevent furring, put into 
the kettle one or two marbles, or a 
clean oyster-shell, which, by constantly 
moving about from the action of the 
boiling water, pi event the fur from 
adiiering anywhcie. No doubt cither 
of these two answers the purpose ; but 
decidedly lire best and cleanest plan is 
pever to suffer a kettle to stand wdth a 
small quantity of water in it. When 
not actually required for use, it should 
have all the water drained out of it, be 
well rinsed with fiesli water, w'iped, 
and left diy till! it is required for use 
again. 

TEAPOT. 

For making good tea the best sort 
of pqj^* is a silver one. Electro-plated 
teapot^ and those of Britannia metal 
conie next. Wedgewood ware and 
china. pots are very inferioi to metal. 
Great care is requisite in keeping a 
teapot clean and sweet. After yse, im- 
mt'diately, the old leavi'S should be 
removed, the teapot scalded out wuli 
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fiesh hot* water, and wiped thoroughly 
dry with andean cloth. On no account 
alloM*the inside of the pot to become 
stained with the old leaves ; no good 
tea can be made in a stained teapot. 
I'he smell alone ought to be sufficient 
to determine this, and yet many per- 
sons never think of having their tea- 
]iots cleaned inside. If a new teapot is 
treated from the beginning in the way 
we have mentioned, it will give but 
little trouble, and never become stained. 
Remember also tliat a teapot should 
never be put away, even for a few 
hours, witli the lid closed. When the 
lid is closed, dampness gathers, and the 
pot soon becomes mouldy^ 

TEETH, THE. 

When a long time elapses 'without 
eating, and also when digestion is im- 
paiixHl,-t]ie ^quantity of ^aitar which 
accumulates on the teeth is very giCvit. 
Hence they aie always most encrusted 
ill the morning, and during fevers and 
other affections, when little or no food 
is taken. We have heard of an in- 
.stance in which a thick coat of tartar 
was removed by a dentist, in tlie belief 
of it'^ being a diseased tooth ; the tooth 
itself on winch it was formed being left 
in the jaw perfectly sound. When the 
tartar is not duly removed, its presence 
injures tlie teetli, irritates the gums, 
ami generally leads, sooner or later, to 
considerable suffering. Regular wash- 
ing and bruslnng ought, therefore, to 
be sedulously practised at every period 
of life, and taught as a duty to the 
young. When digestion is very vi- 
gorous, the health good, and the diet 
plain, and containing a full proportion 
of vegetable matter, the deposition of 
tartar seems to be diminislied, and the 
teeth preserve llicir natuial colour. 
Many rustics and savages thus pd^sess 
teeth, the wliitencss of which would 
be envicrl by many women of fashion. 
When indigestion* is present, the mu- 
cous secietions in the moiUli become 
altered in character, and by their in- 
ctS'sant contact injure and ceon destroy 
the teeth. Fioni this cause we often 


Teeth, Mauafremeut of. 

see the teeth in young people in a state 
of complete decp,y. They are, in reality, 
the subjects of chemical decomposition, 
and are eaten away by the morbid 
secretions of the mouth ; and hence, m 
such cases, we generally find the in- 
dividual complaining of lieAt and sore- 
ness of the tongue, gums, and mouth, 
.and occasionally of the teeth being 
^‘set on edge.” On the other hand, 
when the digestion is healthy and 
vigorous, ’ toothache is rarely expe- 
rienced, unless it be in consequence of 
a chill. Rut even then, severe and 
continued paii? is seldom felt if the 
stomach have been previously healthy. 
Reing endowed with life, the te^tli 
retpnre more care than if they were 
merely matter. One way m which 
they often suffer fiom losing sight of 
their vitality, is in^ sudden changes of 
temperature tt^vlyeh they are leck- 
lessly exposed, being, from thcii so- 
lidity, rapid comliictfirs ol heal, their 
niternal nerve spceilily becomes affecled 
))y the sudden alterations of temperatiiic 
M'hicli they daily undergo, botli in tak- 
ing food and in the change from a wai m 
to a cold atmosphci e. It is in tliis way 
that toothache is so often excited by 
the common custom of taking a glass 
of cold wine, water, &c., immediately 
after finisliing a plattjful of hot soup, 
meat, &c., and of taking tea and coffee, 
and every kind of meal, as hoi as they 
can po-ssibly be swallowed. The great 
source of injury to the teeth, liovvevi i, 
both in childhood and in nia1ureug<, 
is disordered digestion. If the lieallli 
be good, and tlic stomach perform its 
functions with vigour, the teeth will 
resist much exjiosure without sustain- 
ing injury ; but if these conditions 
fail, they will rarely continue long un- 
scathed. 

TEETH, MANAGEMENT OF. 

The proper manngement of the teeth 
is a most impoifauL ‘.ubjeet, and ai . U 
periods of life the occasional advie- 
a really gcibd clenli t is ahsolut..iy 
necev-,ary for ev<?iy one. Tlie (T 

one tooth will fixv|uciitly save 

y 
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j , Teeth, to Fasten. 

and by timely stopping many teeth may 
be jveserved for years. For children 
who are losing their first teeth it is of 
tlie highest impoitance that the tnouth 
should be frequently examined, so that 
assistance, when needed, may be given, 
in order to seem e a good and even set 
of permanent teeth. Of this second set 
not one tooth should be lost that can 
be saved by stojiping. At the least 
uneasiness or tendency to pain, the 
tooth should be examincxl. Go(xl clean- 
ing is very essential to preservation ; 
but avoid hard tooth-brushes, which 
exercise a most pernfcious influence 
both* on the teeth and gums. When 
the gums of a person who habitually 
Uses a hard tooth-brush are e\aminc<l, 
they will be found more or less de- 
stroyed towards the roots of the teeth, 
'which, thus denuded and deprived of the 
supply of * blood »ieci\,ssary for their 
vituliiy, become subject to preternatuial 
decay. 'Uhe habitual, or even occa- 
sional use of hanl tooth-brushes is a 
gicat mistake. No bristles can well 
be too soft ; rnd by means of the 
softest, a'^sisted with some suitable 
liowdcr, the teeth may be kept per- 
fectly de.in. When the gums arc very 
in i( able, it is desirable to use a sponge- 
rubber, that IS, a piece of sponge at- 
tached to a brush-handle instead of a 
iiair tooth-ljrush. Those who wish to 
avoid toothache and preserve their 
teeth wdl also carefully abstain from 
all hot drinks. Prepared chalk, and 
chalk and magnesia, aie the best tooth- 
powders that can be used by young cbil- 
tlren. 'TImj tartar or fnr which collet Ls 
;.t the back of the teeth may eas.iy 
and eiTectually he lemoved by rubbing 
upon them with a brush some finely- 
powdered flour of brim.stone or sul- 
phur. After a few applications the 
tartai willcrumlde off, and the rceih be 
leit clean. 


TEETH, TO FASTEN liOOSE, 
.AND STllENGTHEN THE 
GUMS. 

Dissolve I oz. of mynh as much as 
'possible in a pint uf poit wine, and the 


' Teething. 

same quantity of oil of almonds ; wash 
the mouth with this fluid every morn- 
ing. This is likewise an cxcelltilit re- 
medy for worms in the gums. 

TEETHING.-Fitfl, Ab., ihls con- 
sequence of Dentition, and how 
to be treated.— The number and 
order of the Teeth, and the 
manner in which they are cut,— 
First and Second Set. 

About three months after birth, the 
infant’s troubles may be said to begin ; 
teeth commence forming in the gums, 
causing pain and irritation in the 
mouth, whiqh, but for the saliva they 
they cause to flow soabundantly, would 
be attended with very serious consc- 
quence5j At the same time the mother 
frequently relaxes in the punctuality of 
the regimen imposed on her, and, taking 
.some unusual or different, food>^ excites 
diarrhoea or irritation in her child’s 
stomach, which not unfrequently results 
in a rash on the skin, or slight febrile 
symptoms, which, if not sulxlucil in 
their outset, superinduce some more 
serious fot m of infantine disease. But, 
as a general rule,' the teeth are the 
primary cause of much of the child’s 
buffeiings, in consequence of the state 
of nervous and functional irritation into 
which the system is thrown by their 
formation and progress out of the jaw 
and through the gums. We propose 
giving full and cletailed information 
upon this mf)st fertile source of an in- 
fant’s sUtTeririg — Ttathin^. 

'I’hat this subject may be better un- 
derstood by the nurse and mother, and 
the reason of the constitutional dis- 
; turbance that, to a greater or less 
degree, is experienced by all infants, 
may be made intelligible to those who 
hav(^*thc care of children, we shall 
commence by giving a brief account of 
the formation of the teeth, the age^t 
w Licit they appear in the mouth, and 
the order in which they pierce the 
glims. The org&ns of mastication in 
the .adult consist of ^2 distinct teeth, 
16 in either jaw ; being, in fact, a 
double set. The teeth are divided 
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into 4 incisors, 2 canine, 4 first and 
second grinders, and 6 molars ; but in 
childhood the complement or first set 
consists of only twenty, and these only 
make their appearance as the develop- 
ment of the frame indicates the require- 
ment of a different kind of food for the 
support of the system. At birth sortie 
of the first-cut teeth are found in the 
( av ities of the jaw, in a very small and 
rudimentary form ; but this is by no 
moans universal. About the third 
month, the jaws, which are hollow and 
divided into separate . cells, begin to 
expand, making room for the slowly- 
developing teeth, which^ arranged for 
beauty and economy of space length- 
wise, gradually turn their tops up- 
wards, piercing the gum by their edges, 
which, being sharp, assist in cutting a 
]iassage througli the soft parts. I'heie 
is no ,yartiqjilar period tit wliich chil- 
dren cut their teeth, some being re- 
markably early, and olheis equally 
late. The earliest age that we have 
ever ourselves known as a reliable fact, 
was SIX weeks. Such jieculiarities are 
generally hereditary, and, as in this 
case, common to a»whole family. '^I'hc 
two extremes are probably represented 
by six and sixteen months. Pain and 
drivelling are the usual, but by no 
means the general, indications of 
t eel long. 

About the sixth month the gums 
become tense and swollen, presenting 
a red, shiny appearance, while the 
salivary glands pour out an* unusual 
<)uantUy of saliva. After a lime, a 
wliile ime or round spot is ob served on 
the top of one part of the gums, and 
the shaipedge of tlie tooth may be felt 
beneath if the linger is gently picsscd 
on the ])art. Through these white 
si>ots the teeth burst their wa)f«in the 
following order : — • 

'Pwo incisors in the lower jaw are 
first cut, •though, in general,^ some 
weeks elapse betVeen the appearance 
of the first and the advent of the second. 
Tile next teeth (;ut arc the tour incist»rs 
of the upper jaw. The next in order 
are the remaining two incisors of the 
bottom, one on^each.side, then two top 


* Tefe thing. 

and two bottom on each side, but not 
joining the incisors ; and lastly, ‘about 
the eighteenth or twentieth month, the 
four eye teeth, filling up the space left 
between the side teeth and the in- 
cisors ; thus completing •the infant’s 
set of sixteen. Sometimes at the same 
periotl, but more frequently some 
montlis later, four more double teeth 
slowly make their appearance, one on 
each side’ of each jaw, completing the 
entire series of the child’s first set of 
twenty teeth. It is asserted that a 
child, while mitting its teeth, should 
either dribble excessively, vomk after 
every meal, or be greatly relaxed. 
Though one or other, or all of these 
at once, may attend a case of teething, 
it ])y no means follows that any one of 
them should aoctfttiipany this pniccss 
of nature, tlj^^ugli tlieie can be no 
doubt that where the }>ain consequent 
on the unyielding state of the gums, 
and the fiimncss of the skin tliat covcjs 
the tooth, is severe, a copious discharge 
of saliva acts beneficially in saving the 
head, and also in guarding me child 
from those dangerous attacks of fils 
to which many children in their teeth- 
ing are liable. 

The Symptotns that generally indi- 
cate the cutting of tei^lh, in addition to 
the inflamed and swollen state of the 
gums and increased How of saliva, are 
the lestlesb and iieevisli state of the 
child, the hands being thrust into the 
mouth, and the evident jileasure im- 
paited by rubbing the finger or nail 
gently along the gum; the lips are 
often excoriated, and the functions of 
the stomach or bowels are out of older. 
In seveie casi^s, occurring in unlieallhy 
or scrofulous childu-n, theie are, fiom 
the first, considerable fever, distuibeil 
sleep, tretfulness, dianlitva, rolling of 
the eyes, convulsive slai lings, laborious 
breathing, coma, or uimaluial sleeji, 
ending, unless the head is quiclJy 
relieved, in death. 

^'he Treatment in all cases of ]'»a'i'>rul 
teething is* remarkably sinq/ie, and 
consists in keejfing the body cool Ijy 
mild aperient medicines, allaying l)>c 
irritation in the gums by friction wrtiu 
Y a 
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rough ivory ring or a stale cnist of 
bread, and when the head, lungs, or 
any organ is overloaded or unduly 
excited, to use the hot bath, and by 
throwing the body into a perspiration, 
equalize the circulation, and relieve 
the system from the danger of a' fatal 
termination. 

Besides these, there is another 
means, but that must be employed by 
a medical man ; namely, scarifying the 
gums, an operation always safe, and 
which, wlien judiciously performed, 
and at a critical opportunity, will 
often snatch the child from the grasp 
of dea<h. 

There are few subjects on which 
mother!-, have often formed such strong 
and mistaken opinions as on that of 
lancing an infant’s gums ; some rather 
seeing their child g/) ipto fits, and by 
the unrelieved irritation endangering 
inflammation of the brain, water on 
the bead, rickets, and other lingering 
affections, than permit the surgeon to 
afford instant relief by cutting tiirough 
the hard skin, which, like a bladder 
over the stopper of a bottle, effectually 
confines the tooth to the socket, and 
prevents it piercing the soft, spongy 
substance of the gum. This prejudice 
is a great error, as wo shall pieseiitly 
show ; for, ^so 'far from hurting the 
child, there is nothing that will so 
soon convert an infant’s tears into 
smiles as scarifying the gums in pain- 
ful leelliing; that is, if effectually 
(lone, and the skin of the tooth be 
divided. 

Though teething is a natural func- 
tion, jnd to an infant in perfect heal b 
should be unproductive of pain, yet 
in general it is not only a fertile can've 
ol sudering, but often a souiccof alarm 
and danger; the ibrnier, from irrita- 
tion in the stomach and bowels, de- 
ranging the whole economy of the 
system, and the latter, from coma and 
his, tliat may excite alarm in severe 
cases ; and the danger that eventuates 
in some instances, from oignnic disease 
of the head or spinal rnarrenv. 

\Vc shall say nothing in this phccof 
“lickcts,” or “water on the head,” 


Teething. 

which are frequent results of dental 
irritation, but proceed to finish our 
remarks on the treatment of teething. 
Though strongly advocating the lancing 
of the gums in teething, and when 
there are any severe head-symptoms, 
yet it should never be needlessly done, 
or before being satisfied that the tooth 
is fully formed, and is out of the socket, 
and under the gum. When assured on 
these points, the gum should be cut 
lengthwise, and from the top of the 
gum downwards to the tooth, in an 

horizontal direction, thus , and for 

about half an inch in length. The 
operation is then to be repeated in a 
transverse direction, cutting across the 
gum, in the centre of the first incision, 
and forming a cross, thus +. The 
object of this double incision is to 
insure a retraction of the cut parts, and 
leave an open way for the toothy to start 
fnmi, an advantage not to be obtained 
when only one incision ia made ; for 
unless the tooth immediately follows 
tlie lancing, the opening reunites, and 
the operation has to be repeated. That 
this opeiaticm is'Very little or not at all 
painful, is cvidencei^l by the suddenness 
with which the infant falls asleep after 
the lancing, and awakes in apparently 
perfect healtli, though immediately 
before the use of the gum-lancet the 
child may have been shrieking or in 
convulsions. 

Although very much may be done 
to avert the dangers of teething by 
proper diet, if air, exercise, and clothing 
be allowed them in due proportion, and 
if their minds be kept under control, 
scarcely any child escapes some degree 
of inconvenience. In almost all chil- 
dren, the head and bowels b(*conic 
alfected, the gums are much inflamed 
and sAvolIeii, the mouth is hot, the 
tongue white, and the skin dry and 
hotter than natural. In short, con- 
siderable fever is present, fjnd is in all 
cases ‘attended by so> much local cause 
of uneasiness as to make them vciy 
irritable. When symptoms like these 
occur, it becomes necessary to restrict 
the child with regard to the quantity 
and quality of its food The usual 
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Test for Silver. 

remedies also in cases of fever and 
diarrhoea are indicated ; such as alter* 
atives combined with gentle laxatives, 
the warm bath, &c. A great local 
means of giving relief still remains for 
adoption. Lancing the gums should 
never be neglected in these cases. The 
mode of lancing the gums is not mate- 
rial. On examining an infant’s mouth, 
it will be seen that a ridge runs along 
the middle of the gum for the whole 
circle of each jaw ; this should be cut 
freely, and in the shape of a cross, the 
incisions being carried down to the 
tootli, and made to cross each otlier on 
the tooth itself. 

TEST FOB SILV^B. 

In order to ascertain .whether any 
article is silver, file off a small quantity 
of it, and dissolve it in a Jittle nitric 
acid, to which add a few grains of 
common salt. If the article be silver, 
a cilfdy-white precipifate will appear 
on the top of the liquid. 

thbusb. and its tkbat. 

MENT. 

This is a disease to which infants are 
peculiarly subject, and in whom alone 
it may be said* to be a disease ; for 
when thrush shows itself in adult or 
advanced life, it is not as a dise.ase 
proper, but only as a symptom, or 
accessory, of some other ailment, gene- 
rally of a chronic character, and should 
no more be classed as a separate affec- 
tion than the petechioe, or dark-co- 
loured spots that appear in malignant 
measles, may be considered a distinct 
affection. 

Thrush is a disease of the follicles of 
the mucous membrane of the alimentary 
canal, whereby there are formed small 
vesicles, or bladders, filled with a tllick 
mucous secretion, which, bursting, dis- 
charge their contents, and fofm minute 
ulcers in the centre of each vessel. 
To make this formal but unavoidable 
description intelligible, we jnust beg 
the reader’s p'aticnce while we briefly 
explain terms that may appear to many 
so unmeaning, and make the pathology 
of thrush fully familiar. 


Thrush. 

The whole digestive canal, 0/ which 
the stomach and bowels arc only a 
part, is covered, from the lips, eyes, 
and ears downwards, with a thin glairy 
tissue, like the skin that lines the inside 
of an egg, called the mucous mem- 
brane; this membrane is dotted all 
over, in a state of health, by imper- 
ceptible points, called follicles, through 
which the saliva, or mucus secreted by 
the membrane, is poured out. 

These follicles, or little glands, then, 
becomiflg enlarged, and filled with a 
congealed fluid, constitute thrush in its 
first stage ; and when the child’s ]ii)s 
and mouth .appear a mass of small 
pearls, then, as these break and dis- 
charge, the second stage, or* that of 
ulceration, sets in. 

Symptoms . — Thrush is generally pie- 
ceded by considerable irritation, by 
the child cryii.^ and fretting, showing 
more than o^diiyiry redness of the lips 
and nostril!, hot fetid breath, with 
relaxed bowels, and dark feculent 
evacuations ; the water is scanty and 
high-coloured ; whilst considerable dif- 
ficulty in swallowing, and much thirst, 
are the other symptoms, which a care- 
ful observation of the little patient 
makes manifest. 

The situation and character of thrush 
show at once that the cause is some 
irritation of the mucous membrane, 
and can proceed o*nly from the nature 
and qu.ality of the food. Before wean- 
ing, this must be looked for in the 
mother and tlie condition of the milk ; 
after that time, in the cnide an<l 
indigestible nature of the food given. 
In either case, the exciting cause of 
the disease must be at once stopped. 
When it proceeds from the mother, it 
is always best to begin by physicking 
the infant through the parent ; that is 
to say, let the parent first take the 
medicine, which will sufficiently afl'cet 
the child through the milk : this plan 
has -the double object of benefiting 
the patient and, at the same time, cor- 
recting the state of the mother and 
improving the condition of her milk. 
In the ftther case, when the child is 
being fed by hand, then proceed by 
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totally altering the style of aliment 
given, and substituting farinaceous food, 
custards, blanc-mange, and ground-rice 
puddings. 

As an aperient medicine for the 
mother, the best thing she can take 
is a dessert-spoonfiil of carbonate of 
magnesia once^or twice a day, in a cup 
of cold water; and every second day, 
for two or three tiaies, an aperient pill. 

. As the thrush extends all over the 
mouth, throat, stomach, aiul bowels, 
the irritation to the child from such an 
extent of diseased surface is propor- 
tionately great, and before attempting 
to act on such a tender ‘ surface by 
opening piedicine, the better plan is to 
soothe by an emollient mixture ; and, 
for that purpose, let the follojving be 
prepared; — Take of castor-oil, 2 
drachms; sugar, I drachm; mucilage, or 
powdered gum-arabic, ^’drachm. Tritu- 
rate till the oil is inc^Tpe-mted, then 
add, slowly, — mint- water, oz. ; lau- 
danum, 10 drops : half a teaspoonful 
three times a day, to an infant from 
one to two years old ; a teaspoon ful, 
from two to three years old ; and a des- 
sert-spoonful at atiy age over that time. 
After two days’ use of the mixture, one 
of the following powders should be 
given twice a day, accompanied with 
one dose daily of the mixture: — Grey 
powder, 20 grains ; powdered rhubarb, 

15 grains ; scammony, 10 grains. Mix. 
Divide into 12 powders, for one year ; 

8 powders, from one to two ; and 
6 powders, from two to six years old. 
After that age, double the strength, by 
giving the quantity of two powders at 
once. 

It is .somel’mes customary to apply 
borax ami honey to the mouth for ; 
thrush ; but it is always better to treat 
the disease constitutionally rather than 
locally. The first steps, thciefore, 
to be adopted are, to remove or cor- 
rect the exciting cause — the mother’s 
milk or food ; allay iiritation by a 
“Warm bath and the castor-oil mixture, 
followed by and conjoined with the 
powders. 

To those, however, who wish I0 
try the honey process, the best pre- 
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paration to use is the following ; — Rub 
down I oz. of honey with 2 drachms 
of tincture of myrrh, and apply it to 
the lips and mouth every four or six 
hours. 

It is a popular belief, and one most 
devoutly cherished by many nurses and 
elderly persons, that everybody must, 
at some time of their life, between birth 
and death, have an attack of thrush, 
and if not in infancy or prime of life, it 
will surely attack them on their death- 
bed, in a form more malignant than 
if the patient had been affected with the 
malady earlier ; the black thrush with 
which they are then reported to be 
affected, being, in all probability, the 
petechioe, or purple spots that charac- 
terize the worst form, and often the last 
stage, of typhoid fever. 

lu general, very little medicine is 
needed in this disease of the thrush ; 
an alterative pov/dcr, or a little mag- 
nesia, given once or twice, being all, 
with the warm bath, that, in the great 
majority of cases, is needed to restore 
the mucous membrane to Ijealth. As 
thrush is caused by an excess of heat, 
or over-action in the lining membrane 
of the stomach and bowels, whatever 
will counteract this stal-e, by throwing 
the heat on the surface, must materially 
benefit, if not cure, the disease ; and that 
means every mother has at hand in the 
form of a warm bath. After the applica- 
tion of this, alittle magnesia to correct the 
acidity existing along the surface of the 
mucous membrane, is often all that is 
needed to throw the system into such a 
state as will effect its own cure. This 
favourable state is indicated by an ex- 
cessive flow of saliva, or what is called 
** dribbling,” and by a considerable 
amount of relaxation of the bowels, — 
a condition that must not be mistaken 
for diarrhoea, and che*cked as if a 
disease, bftt ratlier, for the day or two 
it contintiesj encouraged as a critical 
evacuaut. 

Should there be much debility in the 
convalescence, haif a teaspoonful of 
steel wine, given twice a day in a little 
barley-water, will be found sufficient 
for all the purposes of a tonic. This, 
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with thfe precaution of changing the 
chikVs food, or, when it lives on the 
mother, of correcting the quality of the 
milk by changing her own diet, and, 
by means of an antacid or aperient, 
improving the stale of the (iecretion. 
Such is all the- treatment that this 
disease in general requires. 

Tllff. 

All new tin or tinned articles for 
domestic use — saucepans, &c. — should 
be laid in soak in cold water, and after- 
wards be thoroughly scalded before 
using them. The taste of new tin 
and solder is both disagreeable and 
noxious ; it can more sj^oedily lie re- 
moved by putting a piece oCHve coal or 
buniing charcoal into the cold water 
and shaking it about. The vessel must 
afterwards be scalded. 

TIN CfOVKBS, TO CLEAN. 

Wash them in hot water free fronr 
all grease. Rub thcin over with a 
paste made of rotton-slonc and ra[H*'()il, 
using a soft rag, and then polish them 
with clean soft rag or a leather. 

TINCTURE FOB COUGHS. 

Take honey, 6 oz. ; saffron, 4 > 

benzoic acid, | 07. ; opium, 5 drachms ; 
camphor, \ 01 . ; carbonate of potass, 
oz. ; oils of caiaway and 'anise, each 
2 drachms ; spirits of wine, 6 diachins. 
Colour deeply with burnt sugar. 

TINNING IRON ARTIC^iBS. 

Heat the iron to be tinnedmoderately, 
then file it smooth ; rub sal-ammoniac 
and olive-oU upon it ; then with an iron 
already tinned (being very hot) insert a 
piece of tin, and rub the tin pieces 
together ; wherever the sal-ammoniac 
and oil have touched, the part#will be 
covered with tin. • 

TOAST AND WATER. 

This beverage cannot be ifroperly 
made if the bread is burnt. The greatest 
care is necessa^ in toasting it. Take 
a slice of crumb about an inch thick 
from a stale loaf, toast it thoroughly at 


Toilette. 



so that it may be toasted all tlirough, 
and the outside of an even rich brown 
colour. When the bread is thoroughly 
done, put it into a jug, and pour over 
it, while still hot, as much cold spring 
water as required. Cover the jug over, 
and leave it to stand twelve iiours. It is 
a good plan to make a supply over- 
night for the next day. It will then be 
richly coloured and beautifully clear. 

TOBACCO WATER. 

Pour boiling water on the strongest 
shag tobacco ip thepropoition of i gall, 
of water to every oz. of tobacco. Thiii 
mixture is most useful for washing 
blighted plants in rooms and conscn.i- 
toiics. 

TOILETTE, ^^lE, HINTS FOR. 

Hair preparations are like medicines, 
and must be^VLUied according to the 
consumer. P'oi some ]ioinatum is pre- 
foiable; for others ml; while some 
again rt‘(iuire neither, and should use 
hair- washes or lotions. A mixture of 
lime-juice and glycerine has lately been 
introduced, and has met with great 
success, for it clears the hair from pelli- 
cles, the usual cause of fircmature bald- 
ness. For all these things, however, 
personal experience is the best guide. 

'Pooth -pow'd ers arc fireferal ilc to tooth - 
pastes. 'Phe latter may be more jdeasant 
to use, but the foimcr are certainly more 
beneficial. 

Lotions for the complexion require, 
of all other cosmetics, to be carefully 
prepared. Some are composed with 
mineral poisons, which render them 
dangerous to use, although they may be 
effectual in cuiing certain skin diseases. 
There ought to be always a distinction 
made between those intended for healthy 
skins and those that are to be used for 
cutaneous, imperfections ; besides, the 
latter maybe easily removed without hav- 
ing recourse to any violent remedies. 

Paints for the face wc cannot con- 
scientiously recommend. Roug(‘ is 
innocuous •in itself, being made of 
cochineal and s^fllower ; but whites are 
often made of deadly poisons. 'Tlie 
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best white ought to made of mother- 
of-pearl, but it is not often so prepared. 
To professional people, who cannot 
dispense with these, we must recom- 
mbnd great care in their selection ; but 
to others we would say, cold water, 
fresh air, and exercise are the best 
receipts for health and beauty, for no 
borrowed charms can equal those of 

“A woman’s face with Nature’s own 
hand painted.” 

Ray’s advice on cosmetics is worthy 
of notice. He says, “No better cos- 
metics than a severe td'mperance and 
purit)\ modesty and humility, a gra- 
cious temper and calmness of spirit ; 
no tme beauty without the signature of 
these giaces in the very countenance.” 

TOMATO, the;' medicinal 
PJE lOPBIlTIESaOP- 

t. 

To many persons there is someth. ing 
unpleasant, not to say oflfensive, lUrthe 
flavour of this excellent fruit. It has, 
however, long been used for culinary 
purposes in various countries of Europe. 
Dr. Bennett, a professor of some cele- 
brity, considers it an invaluable article 
of diet, and ascribes to it very iiVipoi- 
tant medicinal properties. lie de- 
claics: — I. That the tomato is one of 
Llie most powerful deobstruents of the 
viaUria medica ; and that, in all those 
affections of the liver and other organs 
where calomel is indicated, it is pro- 
bably the most effective and least harm- 
ful remedial agent known in the p»o- 
fession. — 2 . That a chemical extiart 
can be obtained from it, which will 
altogether supersede the use of caloir^I 
in the cure of diseases. — 3. That iie 
has successfully ticated diarrhoea with 
tins article alone. That when used as 
an article of diet, it is almost a sovereign 
Ttmedy for dyspepsia and indigestion. 

TONIC BALLS FOB HOBSES. 

Ingredients : 2 oz. of Peruvian bark, 

2 oz. of camomile, 4 oz. of gentian, 

4 drachms of sulphate of coiiper. — 
Mode : Divide this quaiKity into 4 pai ts, 
ad^^ 10 drops of aniseed to each part, | 


Tool-Chest. 

and mix it into a ball with honey. Give 
a ball once a w'eek for four successive 
weeks. 

flO 

TONIC MIXTUBE, useful in Cases 
of General Debility. 

Ingredients : 1 scruple of salt of .steel, 
I drachm of powdered myrrh, i scried e 
of prepared kali, i oz. of syrup of gin- 
ger, I oz. of compound tincture of cin- 
namon, 6 oz. of water. — Mode: Mix 
these, shake the bottle well, and lake 
two tablespoonfuls two or three times 
a day. 

TONIC PILLS, to be given in 
Cases of» Laxity and General 
Debility. 

Ingredients: i drachm of extract of 
bark, 2 scruples of salt of steel, i scruple 
of prepared kali, .six drops of oil of 
cinnamon. Mix those, and make them 
into ordinary-sized pills, “’of wliich a 
grown-up person may take one or two 
twice a day, 

TONIC POWDERS. 

Ingredients : i Oz. of Peruvian bark, 

I drachm of powdeyed ginger. 

Mix these, and make of the mixture 12 
powders, of which one may be taken 
two or three times a day. 

TONSILS. 

Inflamed tonsils at an e.arly stage may 
generally be cured by a gargle of port 
wine and vineger ; but if the inflamma- 
tionbe obstinate, a littleiinely-iiowdered 
alum may be applied daily to the tonsils 
with a brush with great advantage. I'hese 
remedies arc simple and may be used 
with safety. Caustic, which is a severer 
application, should never be used to 
the tonsils unless with medical advice. 

TOOL-CHEST. 

No house, especially no house in the 
counti'jf, ought to be considered proper ly 
furnished unlcs:. provided with a tool- 
chest. Many a j-hilling may be saved, 
and often the greatest inconvenience 
avoided, by having at hand a few simple 
tools, which will enable any one to 
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repair a damage as it occui-s, without 
sending for a tradesman. In the 
country, where distances are long and 
tradesmen scare*?, it is almost indispen- 
sable that some one of tlie household 
should know how to handle a few com- 
mon tools. The tool-chest need not 
contain much, and its cost \yould be 
very trifling. The following list will 
embrt^ce everything essential. One or 
two useful-sized hammers, two screw- 
drivers, three or four gimlets, one fine 
and one coarse saw, two or three brad- 
awls, a pair of pincers, a mallet, and 
one or two chisels, an axe, a sj^okc- 
shave and a plane ; also an assortment 
of nails, screws, and tacks, which are 
always useful. With these at command, 
any handy man about the*house can 
take up and put down carpels, remove 
curtains and window-blinds, * fix up 
shelves, take off locks, tighten*hinges, 
take do^m jjcdstcads aitd put them 
together again, and perform a thousand 
other little operations of almost daily 
occurrence, every one of which could 
not be delayed without, j)erhaps, great 
inconvenience, and the aggregate, if 
paid for, would make a large amount 
at the end of the yaar. 

TOOTHACHE. 

I In a fit of the toothache, we would 
advise the patient immediately to take 
some active aperient, which will operate 
speedily ; as one of the following pills : 
— 'fake of compound extract of colo- 
cyiUh, compound rhubarb pill, of each 
\ drachm ; calomel, I2 grains ; oil of 
caraway, 5 drops ; syrup sufficient to 
form the whole into a mass. Divide 
it into 15 pills. At the same time 
take the following draught : — Take 
of compound infusion of senna, i J oz. ; 
cinnamon -water, 2 drachnis; manna, 

I drachm ^ Epsom salts, i or 2 dwiclims, 
or more. Mix. Assist the operation 
of this pill and draught by sipping fre- 
Guently a little warm tea. So soon as 
the bowels are fredy opened, the patient 
usually experiences much relief ; and, 
after this, one of the best plans of treat- 
ment that can be adopted is, to preserve 
a regular state of the bowels by atten- 
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tion to diet and Uie occasional use of 
the following pill : — Take of Socotrine 
aloes, 36 or 40 grains ; rub it well* with 
13 grains of gum-mastic, and add 
compound extract of gentian and com- 
pound galbanum pill, of each 24 
grains, and oil of aniseed* a sufficient 
quantity to make 20 pills. At the 
same time endeavour to improve tlie 
condition of the digestive functions by 
resorting to daily active exercise and 
friction over the region of the stomach 
and bowels. This is a rational plan 
when the pain originates inintcmal irri- 
tation, and is certainly the most success- 
ful means of curing the affection wlicii 
it admits of cure, and when it do?s not, 
of lessening its frequency and severity. 
If the pain appear to be of a rhcumalit; 
character, 4 giains of compound ipeca- 
cuanha powder n.ay be taken, twice or 
thrice a day, ,ancl the parts fomenU'd 
with a dccocftoii of poppy-heads and 
camomile-flowers, or nibbed with a 
•tjmulating embrocation, such as the 
following : — Take of water of ammonia, 
or of spirit of hartshorn, l oz. ; olive- 
oil, 2 oz. ; shake them together till tliey 
unite. A blister behind the ears will 
sometimes be of great service. 

Another Recipe. — Take a piece of 
sheet zinc about the size of a six])ence, 
and a piece of silver^ say a shilling ; 
place them together, and hold the de- 
fectivetoolh between them or contiguous 
to them ; in a few minutes the pain 
will be gone, as if by magic. The zinc 
and silver, acting as a galvanic battciy, 
will produce on the nerves of tlfc tooth 
sufficient electricity to establish a cur- 
rent, and consequently to relieve the 
pain. Or smoke a pipe of tobacco and 
caraway-seeds. 

Another . — A small piece of the pclli- 
tory-root will, by the flow of saliva it 
causes, afford relief. Creosote, or a few 
drops of tincture of myrrh, or Fryer’s 
balsam,' on cotton put on the tooth, will 
often subdue the pain. A small piece 
of camjihor, however, retained in the 
mouth is the most reliable and likely 
means of conquering the paroxysms of 
this dreaded enemy. 

Another, — When the pain is vg-y 
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severe and other remedies fail of relief, 
much benefit is often derived from hold- 
iuf; cold water or a piece of ice in the 
mouth. 

. Atwthcr. — Tf the toothache is caused 
by a tooth so decayed as to have a 
lude or cavity in it, fill up this with a 
small ])iece of cotton-wool saturated 
with camphoiated chloroform. 

TOOTH-POWDER. 

/n^n’iitenis : J lb. of charcoal, \ lb. 
of Peruvian bark. Reduce these to the 
finest pf)ssible powder, ^and mix them 
well t(j^"ether. 

Av'ol/ier Redpe. — I oz. alum, i oz. 
of Tuyrrh, \ oz. cjf cainphoi, oz. of 
cream of tartar. Pound these iiii;re- 
dients as fine as possible, and mix them 
well to;^cther. 

Another. — oz. charcoal, i oz. of 
onis-root, 2 drachms of aittlefish-bonc, 
and I drachm of myrrh, reduced to the 
finest powder and wa'll im\ed. 

Another. --Prepared chalk, 4 07. ; 
powdered ciniiamon, | oz. A little 
myrrh and essence of violets may be 
added, and the whole well mixed. 

Another^ I'ciy ,i^ood. — Take a Ini^e 
piece of ciumb of bread or the inside of 
a Picncli roll, burn it to chaicoal, .and 
reduce it to a very fine powder, first b-y 
bruising it in a mortar, and after that 
by rolling it. 

TOP BOOTS 

Aic .still occasionally worn by gentle- 
men. While cleaning the lower pan in 
the usual manner, j)rotect the top*- by 
inseitiiig a cloth or brown paper un-h.-r 
the edges and bringing it over them. 
In cleaning the tops, let the covcning 
tail down over the boot ; wash the loj^s 
clean with soap and flannel, and jno 
i'Lit any spots with pumice-stone. If 
the tops are to bo white, dissolve i oz. 
of ox.ilic acid and ^ <>f pumice- 

stone in a pint of soft water ; if a lirowu 
colour is intended, mixi oz. of muiiatic 
acid, 4 oz. of alum, 4 oz. of ‘gum-arabic, 
and 4 oz. of spirit of l^ender, in a pint 
and a half of skimmed milk “turned.” 
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Treaole-Beer. 

These mixtures apply by means of a 
sponge, and polish, when dry, with a 
rubber made of soft flannel. 

TOBTOISESHEIiL, TO POLISH. 

Alaierial : Rouge-powder. — Mode : 
Rub the tortoiseshell with a linen rag 
dippcil in rouge-powder ; afterwards 
polish with the hand. Tortoiseshell- 
combs shoukl always be rubbed with 
the hand after they are removed from 
the hair; they will not then lose their 
polish. 

TRANSPERRIN-G PRINTS TO 
WOOD. 

Pdrst varnish the wood once with 
white haril vlirnish, which facilitates the 
transferring ; then cut off the margius 
of the ])rmt, which should be on un- 
sized iiapcr, — that is, paper that absorbs 
like blAtling-paper, and wet the back 
of il with a' sponge and water, using 
enough water to saturate the paper, 
but not so as to be watery on the 
l)nntcd side. Then, with a flat camel- 
hair blush, give it a coat of transfer 
(spiiils of wine) varnish on the printed 
side, and apply it immediately — var- 
nished side tlownwjXnls ■ to the wood- 
work, placing a sheet of paper on it, 
and pressing it down with the hand 
till every jiail adheies ; then gently 
mb away the back of the ])iint with 
the fingers, till nothing but a thin i)ul]) 
remains. It may retjuiie being wetted 
again before all that will come (or 
rather ought to come) off is removed, 
(beat care is reqiiiied in this opera- 
tion, that the desigm or punted .side be 
not tlisturbed. When this is done, and 
quite diy, give the work a coat of 
white haid varnisli, and it wall appear 
as if printed on tae wood. 

TREACLE-BEER. 

\ 

This . i.s a very good substitute for . 
malt liquor, if properly made, and 
wight be very serviceable in.nuny cot- 
tages of the poor, where something 
belter than weak tea and pump- water 
is required to keep up the strength of 
the labourer, and where malt, from its 
cost, cannot be afforded. It ii? ycry 
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Treacle Vinegar. • 

easily made and very wholesome ; more- 
over, it can be made in very small 
quantities. Take any open vessel that 
will hold 3 gallons, put into it i lb. of 
treacle, and pour upon this 2 quarts of 
boiling water, stirring it well tdl the 
. treacle is mixed with it ; tlieii add 6 
quarts of cold water and a teacup of 
yeast. After this, put it into a clean ca'»k 
and bung it down. It will be ready to 
drink in two or three days. If it can 
be kept longer, it will be much im- 
proved by the addition of a few hops 
and a very little dry malt to the cask. 
It it works much, therbung must be 
kept out for a day of two. 

TREACLE VINEGAR. * 

Mix together the be^t treacle with 
good white-wine vineg.ir in the pr^qKn- 
tnni of 4 pint of treacle to 4 <->1^ 

vinegar, and l)ollle for u^o. A tea- 
spoonful (j# thi.s*' vinegar pure is useful 
in cases of sore tin oats. jV lable^poon- 
ful in water makes a nice cooling drink, 
and if taken early in the mon.ing be- 
fore breakfast, it will be found a gciillc 
apei lent. 

TURKEYS. 

In choosing turkeys, give the prefer- 
ence to liens. If tlie turkey be old, the 
legs will be rough, and of a leddisli 
colour. In a young turkey the logs arc 
smooth and black. h’resli-killed birds 
have their eyes full and clear and the 
feet moist. 

TURPENTINE. 

When turpentine is to be iise<l as an 
outward application, alter the manner 
of a poultice, to allay pain or inllain- 
matnin, it should l)e sprinkled upon a 
piece of flannel whicli has Irceii dipped 
in boiling water, and wrung ou4 as 
quickly as i)os.siblc to preserve the htat. 

ULCERATED SORB THROAT. 

• 

'rjie safest and most speedy remedy 
in all cases of this sort is to have the 
ulcers touched with qaustic as soon as 
they appear. • 


“No man is a hero to his valet^’* 
saith the proverb ; and the corollary 
may run, “No lady is a heroine to 
her maid.” The infirmities of humanity 
arc, perhaps, too numerous and too 
equally distributed to stand tHe severe 
micro.scopic tests which attendants on 
the person have opportunities of apply- 
ing. The valet and waiting-maid ate 
placerl near the persons of the master 
and mistress, receiving orders only 
from them, dressing them, accom- 
I parrying tliein in all their journeys, 
the eonfidiinfs and* agents of their most 
unguarded moments, of their n^ist 
.secret Inbits, and of course subicct to 
their commands, — even to their ca- 
prices ; they themselves being subject 
to ciiing judgment, ag,grav.ited by an 
inijjcifect education ^ All that can be 
expected fi'om s^^h servants is jiolite 
mnimcis, hkkIcsI demeanour, and a 
respectful i(.sei\e, wlmh ,irc mdispens- 
.abie. 'IV) these, good sense, good 
temjrcr, some self-denial, and con- 
sideration for the feelings of others, 
whether aliove or below them in the 
social scale, will be useful qualifications. 
'Dicir duty leads llicm to wait on those 
who ai'o, from their wealth, station, 
and education, more polished, and 
conserpienlly more susccpjiblc of annoy- 
ance ; and any vulgar familiarity of 
maimer is o])])osed to all their notions 
of self-respect. Quiet, unobtrusive 
mannei\s, therefore, and a delicate re- 
serve in speaking of their enijiloyers, 
either in praise or blame, are as essential 
in their absence as good manners and 
respectful conduct in their presence. 

Some of the tluties of the valet xvc 
have hinted at in treating of the du- 
ties of the footman in a small family. 
Ills day commences by seeiiig that Ins 
master’s diessing-room is in order ; 
that the liouseniaid has .swept and 
dusted it ' properly ; that the fire is 
lighted and burns cheerfully; and some 
time before his master is expected, Me 
will do well 4 p throw up the sasli to 
admit fresh air, closing it, however, in 
time to recover th^ temperature which 
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he knows his master prefers. It is 
now his duty to place the body-linen 
on the horse before the fire, to be aired 
properly ; to lay the trousers intended 
lo be worn, carefully brushed and 
cleaned, on the back of his master’s 
chair; -yyhile the coat and waistcoat, 
carc/ully brushed and folded, and the 
collar cleaned, are laid in their place, 
ready to be put on when required. 
All the articles of the toilet should 
be in their places, the razors properly 
set and stropped, and hot water ready 
for use. 

Gentlemen genera,! ly prefer perfonn- 
ing the operation of shaving them- 
selves, but a valet should be prepared 
to do it if required ; and he should, 
besides, be a good hairdresser. Shav- 
ing over, he has to brush the hair, 
beard, and moustache, where that 
appendage is encqtirnged, arranging 
the whole simply aiKl gracefully, ac- 
cording to the age and style of counte- 
nance. Every fortnight, or three weeks 
at the utmost, the hair should be cut, 
and the points of the whiskers trimmed 
as often as required. A good valet 
will now present the various articles of 
the toilet as they ave wanted ; after- 
wards, the body-linen, neck-tic, which 
he will put on, if required, and, after- 
wards, waistcoat, coat, and boots, in 
suitable ordef, and carefully bnished 
and polished. 

Having thus seen his master dressed, 
if he is about to go out, tlic valet will 
hand him his cane, gloves, and hat, 
the latter well brushed on the outside 
with a boft brush, and wiped inside 
with a clean handkerchief, respectfully 
attend him to the door, and open it 
for him, and receive his last orders for 
tlie day. 

He now proceeds to ]mt everytliiiig 
in order in the dressing-room, cleans 
the 'combs and brushes, and brushes 
and folds up any clothes that may be 
left about the room, and puts them 
away in the drawers. 

Gentlemen are sometimes indifferent 
as to their clothes an^ appearance ; 
it is the valet’s duty^ in this case, where 
his master permits it, to select fiom 


Valet. 

the wardrobe such things a§ are suitable 
for the occasion, so that he may appear 
with sci-upulous neatness and cleanli- 
ness ; that his linen and neck- tie, where 
that is white or coloured, are unsoiled ; 
and where he is not accustomed to 
change them every day, that the cravat 
is turned, and even ironed, to remove 
the crease of the previous fold. The 
coat-collar — which, where the hair is 
oily and worn long, is apt to get 
greasy — should also be examined ; a 
careful valet will correct this by re- 
moving the spots day by day as they 
appear, first by moistening the grease- 
spots with a httfe rectified spirits of 
wine or spirits of hartshorn, which has 
a renovating effect, and the smell of 
which sbon disappears. Then tl.e grease 
is dissolved and removed by gentle 
scraj^ing. The grease removed, he should 
add a little more of the spirit, and rub 
with a piece of clean, clotlj ; finish by 
adding a few drops more ; rub it with 
the palm of the hand in the direction 
of the grain of the cloth, and it will 
be clean an .1 glossy as the rest of the 
garment. 

Polish fot- the boots is an important 
matter lo the valet, and not always to 
be obtained good by purchase; never 
so good, perhaps, as he can make for 
himself rfter llie following recipes : — 
Take of ivory -black and treacle each 
4 oz., srdphuric acid i oz., best olive- 
oil 2 spoonfuls, best white-wine vinegar 
3 half-pints; mix the ivory-black and 
treacle well in an earthen jar, then 
add t*le sulphuric acid, continuing to 
stir ttie mixture ; next pour in the oil, 
and, lastly, add the vinegar, stirring it 
in by degrees, until thoroughly incor- 
porated. 

Another polish if, made by mixing 
I oz. each of pounded galls and log- 
wofld-chips and 3 pints of red French 
whie (ordinaire). Boil together till 
the liquid is reclrced to half the quan- 
tity. and pour it off through a strainer. 
Now take ^ lb. each of pounded gum- 
arabic and Irmp-sugar, i oz. of green 
copperas, and 3 pipts of brandy; dis- 
solve the gum-arabic in the pre- 
ceding decoction, and add the sugar 
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Vaallla Pastilles. 

and copperas ; when all is dissolved 
and mixed together, stir in the brandy, 
mixing it smoothly. This mixture 
will yield 5 or 6 lb. of a very su- 
perior polishing paste for boots and 
shoes. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add, 
that, having discharged all the com- 
missions intrusted to him by his master, 
such as conveying notes or messages 
to friends, or tradesmen, all of which 
he should punctually and promptly 
attend to, it is the valet’s duty to 
be in waiting when his nlhster returns 
home to dress for dinner, or for any 
other occasion, and to have all things 
prepared for this second dressing. Pre- 
vious to this, he brings under,his notice 
the cards of visitors who may have 
called, delivers the messages henaayhave 
received for him, and otherwise acc^uits 
himself of the morning’s commissions, 
and receives * his orders for the re- 
mainder of the day. The routine of 
his evening duty is to have the dressing- 
room and study, where there is a 
separate one, arranged comfortably for 
liis master, the fires ligJited, candles 
prepared, dressing-gown and slippers 
in their place, and aired, and every- 
thing in order that is required for his 
master’s comfort. 

VANILLA PASTILLES. 

Iu}ircdients : 2$ parts of finely- pow- 
dered gum-galbanum, 25 parts of finely- 
powdered tears of olibanuin,’25 parts 
of fincly-powdei'cd tears of storax, 25 
parts of powdered nitre, 25 pa Us of 
powdered cloves, 35 parts of vanilla, 

1 15 parts of powdered charcoal, and 
12 parts of spirits of wine.— ; 
Ihend these materials well together 
into a thick paste, and form them into 
pastilles of tlie usual size and sh^pe. 

VAPOUB, TO INHALE. 

Whenever, as a remedy foy sore- 
throat or other causes, it is necessary 
to inhale vapour, the readiest plan to 
efTcct this is to, create the vapour in a 
basin, and to inclose the lop of the 
basin with the wide part of a funnel, 


Varnish for Card-work. 

while the smaller end is inserted in the 
mouth of the patient. To prevent any 
escape of vapour, a wet cloth should 
be placed round the funnel where it 
joins the basin. If a tin basin be used,, 
it I may be set over a spirit-lamp and 
the vapour kept up for some long time, 

VABNISH FOB BASKETS, 
WOOD, FLOOB-BOABDS, &c. 

Ingredietits : Take wax, red, black, 
or white, according to the colour re- 
quired, and to every 2 oz. of wax use 
I oz. of spirits of wine. — Mode: Pound 
the wax quite fine, and sift it through a 
fine lawn sieve, then put it irito a 
bottle with the spirits of wine; cork 
the bottle, and shake it frequently for 
two days. The varnish will then be fit 
for use. 

VAHWISH p6b'BOOTS. 

I.ogwood chips, i lb. ; glue, } lb. ; 
mdigo, pounded very fine, i oz. ; soft 
soap, i oz. ; isinglass, oz. Boil these 
ingredients in two pints of vinegar and 
one of water during ten mirmics after 
ebullition ; then strain the liquid. 
When cold, it is fit for use. To apply 
this varnish, the dirt must be washed 
from the boots or shoes ; when these 
are quite dry, the liqijid polish is put 
on with a bit of spfmge. 

VABNISH FOB CABD-WOBK. 

Before varnishing card-work it must 
receive two or three coats of size to 
prevent the absorption of the varnish 
and any injury to the design. The size 
may be made by dissolving a little isin- 
glass in hot water, or by boiling some 
parchment -cuttings until dissolved. 
In cither case, the solution must be 
strained through a piece of clean muslin, 
and, for very nice purposes, should be 
clarified wdth a little white of egg. A 
small clean brush, called by painters a 
“sash-tool,” is the best for applying 
the size as well as the varnish. A ligL’t, 
delicate toticli must be adopted, espe- 
cially for the fi«t coat, lest the ink or 
colours be started or smothered. 
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Varnish for Drawings. 

VARNISH FOR DRAWINOS. 

Boil some clear parchmcMit- cuttings 
in water, in a glazed earthen vessel, 
till they produce a very clear size; 
'strain it, and keep It tdl wanted ; then 
give the work two coats of the size, 
pasNing ftie brush quickly over the 
Work, so as not to disturb the colours. 
Or, mix i oz. of Canada balsam and 
2 oz. of spiiits of turpentine together, 
then size the print or drasving with a 
solution of isinglass in water, and, 
when it is pcifeclly dry, apply the 
varnish to it with a capel-hair brush. 

VARNISH, TO POLISH. 

It is impossible to lay any sort of 
varnish iijion work so smoothly as not 
to shew the brush-marks ; but it is not 
a diltitult matter^ to polish varnish 
when jH'ifcctly dry.^ ^or this pm pose 
make a so(t rubber of \ smooth ]nece 
of cork covered over m itli fine ilannel ; 
then take 2 oz. of tiipoli, finely pow- 
dered, ])ut it in a jar, with just suf- 
ficient -water to cover it; dip the 
rublier in this, and with it proceed 
to polish the varnish, keeping it 
well welled with the li ipoli-waler ; 
sponge the work occasionally, and as 
soon as there is a fair, even surlace 
upon it, rub it w^ell over with mutton 
suet and fine Hour Avith the palm of the 
hand or tips of the fmgeis. WJieii 
this IS well cleaned off, a most beautiful 
polish Avill be found. Varnished car- 
riagc-paiiels, and picture-fiames, 

are polislu'd in this way. 

VARNI S riED F URNITURE. 

Thi, may be finislied (Ml so as 
look equal to the best h^rcncli polished 
wood, in the following inniiinT : — Take 
2 oz. of tiipoli, ]iowflered.; jnp it mb 
an earthen pot, witii just enough vv.ilor 
to cover it ; then take a piece of white 
Ilannel, lay it over a piece of tork or 
rubber, and pic-ceed to jiolisli the 
vMinish, always welting it with the 
Iripoli -water. It will be known wljen 
the process is finished, by wiping a 
pari of the work udtln a siionge, and 
observing whether there is a fair, even 


Vegetables. 

gloss. Wlien this is the case, take a 
bit of mutton suet and fine flour and 
clean the work. The above process 
is suitable to other varnished surfaces. 

VARNISHES FOR COLOURED 
PRINTS. 

r. Take i oz. of Canada balsam and 
2 oz. of spirits of turpentine. Mix them 
together. Before this composition is 
applied, the drawing or print should be 
sized with a solution of isinglass in 
water, and -vi^hen dry apply the varnish 
with a camel-hair brush. — 2 . Dissolve 
I oz. of the best isinglass in alxiut a 
pint of Avater, by boiling it over the 
fire ; str.aih it through fine muslin, 
and keep it for use. Try the size ou a 
piece of paper moderately Avann, and 
if it glistens, it is too thick ; add more 
water. If it soaks into the paper, it is 
too thin ; add or diminish thq, isinglass 
till it merely dulls the surface ; then 
give your drawing two or three coats, 
letting it dry between each, being 
cnieful (particularly in the first coat) 
to boar veiy lightly on the brush, 
A\liich should be a flat tin camcl-haii, 
and the size shoulih flow frei'ly irom it, 
otherwise you may damage the draw- 
ing, 'riien take the best mastic varnish, 
and with it give at least three coals, 
aiul the effect will answer your most 
sanguine Avishes. This is the metlu>d 
used by many eminem: artists, and is 
found superior to any that has been 
tiied. — 3 . Dilute ] lb. of Venice tui- 
pentine Avith i gill of spirits ofAvine; if 
loo thick, a little moie of the last ; if 
not enough, a little more of Ihefonner, 
so ih.U )ou bring it to the consistence 
ol mdk ; lay one coat of this on the 
light side of the print, and, Avhen dry, 
it AAill shine hko glass. If it be not to 
youi liking, you may lay on another 
coat, s 

VE.OETABLES, TO* KEEP 

gReen. 

Green A'egctab’ .*5 must be kept on 
damp stones, covered oVerwiih a damp 
cloth Beet- root, parsnij^s, carrots, 
and potatoes are best kept in dry sand 
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Veils. * 

during the winter. Never wash them 
till they are wanted for use. Onions 
sliould he tied up in bunches and hung 
up. Take and bury parsley in a jar 
during the winter, or dry it, by hanging 
it up in a warm room. 

VEILS, BLACX TO CLEAN. 

Add a little ox-gall to a pint of warm 
water, and dip the veils into it : rinse 
them in cold water ; then take a small 
piece of common glue, pour some boil- 
ing water upon it, so as to make a 
weak size. Into this stze steep the 
veils ; draw them out quickly, clap 
them, and stretch them on frames, or 
pin them out to dry. * 

VELVET. 

Articles in velvet should .aUvays be 
made up the reverse way of the ])ilc, 
tliat is, so that the pile* inclines up- 
waids. *This jjrevents them looking 
white. If the ])ile of velvet, from any 
cau.se, is crushed or llattcned, it may 
be raised by bolding the reverse side 
over a basin of boiling water. 

VELVET, TO KAISE THE PILE 

OF WHEN PRESSED DOWN. 

Cover a hot smoothing-iron with a 
wet cloth, and hold the velvet rmnly 
over it ; the vapour arising will raise 
the pile of the velvet with the assistance 
of a light whisk. 

VENTILATION. 

flood ventilation in a lioiiso is second 
only to gooil drainage. No dwelling 
can be free fioni disease if tliere be mj 
escape for vitiated air. Every room 
should iiave in it an open fireplace, and 
ail windows should be made to open 
at the top as well as at the l^ilom. 
Foul air always ascends, and the liighcr 
the escape for it can be placed in the 
room the. better. For this purpose 
nothing is hctter'than a skyligfll. A 
great improvunent has, of late years, ■ 
been introduced into houses by means 
of lanterns, as they are termed, which, 
tirough designed for the purpose of 


Ventilation. 

lighting a staircase all the wayVroin 
the top to the bottom, have a most 
material effect upon the ventilaticm of 
the house. By opening a side window 
in the lantern, and creating a draught 
at the bottom by means of an o[)en 
door, the entire air of the ^louse may 
be changed in a few minutes, and all 
unpleasant smells of dinners, &c., be 
got rid of. Ventilation, though in 
itself of so great importance, is very 
little regarded in the construction of 
houses. In a general way it is left to 
take care of itself, and this it does in 
very many of oiy: houses ; for, provided 
as they are with tolerably large open 
fireplaces, and with doors whic^i are 
frequently opened, a sufficient ventila- 
tion is secured. Fresh air enters tlie 
room l)y the open window, the lower 
part of the open d^jor, and any crevice 
which may cxis^ at- n small height from 
the floor, white flic \itiated and spe- 
cifically lighter air escapes, ])aitly at 
‘he open fireplace and chimney, partly 
by the crevices round the upper pait of 
the doors and windows. In crowded 
rooms, however, where a larger amount 
of vitiated atmosphere is generated 
tlian usual, some arrangement must be 
made for its removal. This m.iy be 
done by perforating the upper panes 
of glass in the window, or by inserting 
a ventilator in the. ehtmney, or in one 
of the wails as near as pos>il)le to the 
ceiling. Ventilation is not only neces- 
sary for a dwelling-room, but generally 
for all parts of a house. Unless air be 
kept in circulation, it becomes vitiated, 
just in the srirne way as W'ater does. 
We are all awaie of the many disagree- 
ables wliich .iiisc from stagnant water, 
and not less unwholesome and injurious 
are the effects of confined air. In both 
air and water, motion is the great anti- 
dote to jmi>urily. No cellar or closeil 
closet should be left without some 
mode of ventilation. Iron air-bricks 
are useful for cellars, and slip-, of per- 
forated zinc may, with advantage, lie 
introduced into all doors that are usually 
kept closccJ^ or large gimlet-boles may 
be made in the,m both at the top and 
boaom. In stables and other buildirijrs 
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requiring ventilation^ where, at the 
same time, draught should be avoided, 
perforated zinc may be used. The 
space over the doorway, usually occu- 
lted by a fanlight, should be fitted 
with zinc instead of glass; and if this is 
not sufficielit, an air-tube of the same 
material may run along the whole 
length of the roof of the stable, and 
communicate with the outside air. In 
this way any amount of ventilation may 
be secured. 

VENTILATION IN BOOMS 
LIGHTED WITH GAS. 

In dwelling-houses lighted by gas, 
the frequent Fencwal of the air is of 
great importance. A single gas-burner 
will consume more oxygen, and produce 
more carbonic acid' to deteriorate the 
atmosphere of a roopi, than six or eight 
candles. If, therefore,* when several 
burners are used, no provision is nia<le 
for the escape of the eorniple4 air and 
for the introduction of ])ure air from 
without, the ‘lealth will necessarily 
suffer. 

VEBMIN IN POULTKY. 

This is greatly the result of careless- 
ness and inismaiiagement. When fowls 
arc half starved, 'the place where they 
are kept all covered with filtli, and 
where there is no dry corner with dust 
and aslies where (hey may roll them- 
selves, it IS liardly to be wondeied at if 
vermin abound. One thing is quite 
certain, fowls will neither fatten nor 
lay in tills unclean state. Where the 
disease is very bad theie appears to be 
Tio remedy; tile sooner the fowls are 
killed, and out of the v. ay of doing 
harm to others, the belli r. Whli 
cleanliness, good lood, and waii.i 
s'ieJler, tiiere not much fear of 

V LM-miii. 

V INEGAB. 

The puicst vmegar is that which is 
home-made. A very laige quantity of 
what is sold as vinrgar is little else 
U'an sulphuric acid and water coloured 
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Vinegar. 

with brown sugar. The U5>e of sul- 
phuric acid in such quantities ic not 
only highly injurious but it is illegal, 
for the law has fixed one part to a 
thousand as the proportion in which it 
may be used. There are many good 
recipes for making vinegar at home, 
which will be found elsewhere. We 
will here give only one which is man- 
aged by means of the vinegar-plant, 
the use of which ought to be more 
generally known than it appears to be ; 
for though the vinegar made from it is 
not perhaps so pungent as that sold at 
the shops, it is of the purest kind and 
very wholesome* Mix together i lb. 
of coarse mpist sugar, i lb. of treacle, 
and 5 pints of milk-warm water. Put 
the mixture into a shallow earthen pan, 
and float on it a young vinegar-plant. 
Cover the pan with a cloth to keep out 
dust, but not to exclude air. In seven 
weeks the oifixlurc will be chpmgod to 
vinegar, which may be strained olf and 
bottled for nsc. At the end of another 
seven weeks the plant may be divided, 
and additional pans set to work. 

VINEGAR (a Cheap Recipe). 

lu^^miictits : ^ lb. of coarse moist 
sugar, I gallon of water, i tablespoon- 
fiil of yeast, i oz. of cream of tartar. 

• -AIo(/r : boil the sugar in the water 
for half an hour, skimming it well. 
Let it cool, and add the yeast. The 
next day put the mixture into a stone 
bottle with the cream of tartar, and 
set it ill the lull sunshine for a few 
weeks. 

VINEGAR FROM GOOSE- 
BERRIES. 

InQ;red'u}ti'i : 2 pecks of crystal 

gooseberries, 6 gallons of water, I2 
lb. of fof>ts sugar, of the coarsest qua- 
lity. —'"AWs’ : Mash the gooseberries, 
which should be quite ripe, with a 
mallet ; }nit to them the water nearly 
muk-wmm ; ht this stand twenty-four 
hums; then .strain it through a sieve 
»and put the sugar to it ; mix it well and 
tan it. These proportions are for a 
nine-gallon cask ; if it be not quite full, 
more water must be added. Let the 
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mixture be stiiTed from the bottom of 
the cask two or three times daily for 
three or four days to assist the melting 
of the sugar; then paste a piece of 
linen cloth over the bunghole, and set 
the cask in a warm place, but not in 
the sun : any corner of a warm kitchen 
is the best situation for it. The i^low- 
ing summer it should be drawn on into 
stone bottles, and the vinegar is fit for 
use twelve months after it is made. 
This will be found a most excellent 
preparation, greatly supcrjor to much 
that is sold under the name of best 
white-wine vinegar. Many years’ ex- 
perience has proved that pickle made 
with this vinegar will keep, •when some 
bought vinegar will not pre?>erve the 
ingredients. The cost per gallon is 
merely nominal, especially to those who 
reside in the country and grow their 
, own gooseberries ; the coarse sugar is 
then the <?nly fhgredient required. To 
remain in the cask about a twelve- 
month. 

Another , — To every gallon of water 
put I quart of full-ripe gooseberries. 
Boil the water first, and let it stand 
until quite cold; th^i crush the fiuit 
with a wooden spoon, and add it to 
the water. Let it stand covered over 
for five days in a cool place, stirring it 
twice every day ; strain it at the expi- 
ration of the five days through a hair- 
sieve into a cask, and to every gallon 
of the liquor add lb. of moist sugar. 
When it has stood for six months, 
bottle it. 


V I N B a A B FBOM B ASF- 
BEBBIES. 

Take ripe and full-flavoured rasp- 
berries, and to every quart of fruit add 
3 quarts of water. Stir them welli to- 
ether; let them stand twenty-fAur 
ours, then strain. To every gallon of 
this liquor aejd I lb. of coarse brown 
sugar, put all into a cask, and stir from 
the bottom two or three times for three 
or four days. Paste coarse brown 
paper over the buftghole, and set the 
cask in a sufficiently warm place under 
pover. 


Viofet Powder. 

VINEGAR-POWDEB (Useful ^or 
Travelling). 

Wash well ^ lb. of white tartar in 
warm water ; dry it and reduce it to as 
fine a powder as possible ;*soak this 
powder with some very strong vinegar, 
and dry it in the sun or before the fire; 
re-soak the powder with vinegar, and 
dry again, repeating the operation a 
dozen times: The powder will become 
strongly impregnated with the vin- 
egar, and a very little of it dissolved 
in water will giye a useful vinegar of 
any strength required. 

VINEGAR, TO IMPROVE THE 
PIiAVOUR OP. 

Indifferent vinegar may be improved 
by mixing, and the most effectual way 
of doing this apvlarj to be to take in 
the proportion of 2 quarts of good 
vinegar and reduce it onc-lialf by boil- 
ing, then set it in a bottle in the sun 
for a week. After this mix it with 6 
quarts of bad vinegar, and the latter 
will be very greatly improved both in 
strength and flavour. 

VINEGAR, TO INCREASE THE 
STRENGTH OP. 

Home-made vinegar ‘is frequently 
found to be deficient m acidity. \Vheii- 
cver this is the case, it may be ma- 
terially strengthened by being turned 
into a pad and exposed to the host. 
Each coating of ice that fonns on the 
surface should be taken away, and 
after two or three days the vinegar will 
be much improved in strength, but re- 
duced in quantity. 

VIOLET POWDER. 

Ingredients : 6 oz. of the best starch, 

2 drachms of powdered oiris-root. — 
Mode: Reduce the starch to the very 
finest powder, and sift it through a piece 
of muslin; then mb into it the orris- 
root. This powder can be tinted with 
rose-pink or a little stone-bliie. It can 
also, if desired, be i cented with a drop 
or two of any essential oil, viz. , lavender, • 
lemon, or attar of roses ; but the simple 
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inj^recUents are quite sweet enough, and 
certainly best without a»»»" ^.diUtion. 

Another, — I. Tc.^.lcied starch, 

, scented with a little bergamot. —2. 
I’owderod starch, l lb. ; oiris-root, l 
OT. ; essence of bi rg.unot, i drachm; 
oil of rhodium, 3 or 4 drops. Mix and 
pass through a sieve. 

VIOLINS, OH ANV OTHEK 
MUSICAL I N STllUMEN'i S, 
STAINS FOR. 

CrhnsoJi slain : 'lake l lb. of ground 
]ln/i], .and boil it in 3 fjiiails ol water 
kn 7in hour ; stiain it, and add A 07. of 
cocliine'ai ; bod it again for lialf an 
houi, gently, and it will be fit for use. 
II you would have it nioie ol the 
scarlet tint, boil oz. of salTron in i 
qnait of w'atcr, and jiass over tlie Avork 
previous to the red i.tain. Observe, 
the work must be very dean, and of 
an -wood, or good sycanune witliout 
blemish; when vainislied, it will look 
very lich. — \ /’//r/Zi' stain ; Take 1 lb. 
of chip logwood, to which put 3 quaits 
of WMter; boil it wall lor an liour; 
tlien add 4 oz. of peailash and 2 oz. of 
indigo (pounded), and you will have a 
good purple, — A line Black: In general, 
when black is requiied in music.d iii- 
struinents, it K produced by japanning, 
the w'ork being well prepared with size 
and lampblack. 'lake some black ja]>an 
(which is sold at tlie varnrsh-makcis’), 
and give it tw'o coats, after which 
vaiifKli and polish it. — A fine Blue 
stain : Take l lb. of oil of vitriol in a 
clean glass bottle, into w'hich pM 4 oz. 
of indigo which has been prcM<'Usly 
pounded (take care to set the bottle 
in a basin or glazed caithen j \n, as it 
will fennent) ; after it is(juite dissolved, 
piovide an eaitheii or w ooden 'Cl, 
so ( (mstiuci d that it wdll conveniently 
hold the .article you wish to dye; lill it 
rather more than one-lhird with water, 
into which pour as much ot the vitriol 
and indigo (stirring it about) till you 
find the whole to be a ficie blue dye, by- 
trying with a piece of white paper or 
wool ; put ill the Hrticlc ; let it remain 
till the dye has struck through. — A tine 


Green stain : Take 3 pints of the 
strongest vinegar, to wliich put 4 oz. 
of the best verdigris pounded or ground 
fine ; 4 oz. of sap-green, and 4 oz. of 
indigo. — A bright YelloTit : 'fhere is no 
need to stain the wood, as a very small 
piece of aloes put in the varnish will 
malca it a good colour, and have the 
desired efloct. — To make varnish for 
violins, tSic. : Take 4 gallon of rectified 
spirits of wine, to which put 6 oz. of 
gum-mastic and 4 pint of turpentine 
varnish ; pijt the above in a tin case, 
keep it in a very warm place, fre- 
quently shaking it until it is dissolved ; 
strain it, and keep it for use. Should 
you find it hauler than you desire, you 
may add a little more turpendne 
varnish. 

VITKTOL. 

Accidents frequently occur both to • 
persons and to dress ifom Mie use of 
vitriol. Ill its pure state it is not ne- 
ccs'-ary for any cleaning purposes, and 
many housekeepers never allow it. If 
accidents do occur, apply inst.antly to 
the person or dross a little .soda or pot- 
ash dissolved ill w.aler: fresh soap- 
boilers’ lees will do very w'cll. 

VITRIOL, OIL OF, ANTIDOTE 
TO. 

If murialic acid, aijuafortis, or oil of 
vitriol, be swallowetl, no time slumld 
be lost in applying a remedy, on ac- 
count of the extreme rapidity of the 
action of those acids. Chalk whiting, 
or m.ignesia, dilfuscd in w'atcr, .should 
be given freely and frc(|iiently ; 01, ni 
cases of emergency, the plaster ol tlie 
wall or ».eihng beaten into a Linn jiaste 
with water, may be admmistereil ; soap 
dissolve<l in water is of great value if 
thcj/Otln r remedies are not at liand ; 
wkile these are being pre])ari‘d, let the 
patient drink abundantiyoi water, milk, 
ui other mild fluid. 

VOICE. 

After illness, esp4*cially after a severe 
attack of fever," the voice fiequently 
continues impaired and feeble lor some 
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time. Whatever tends to strengthen 
the constitution tends also to improve 
the voice; but the best remedy that 
can be taken are raw' eggs. One or two 
of these daily will be found to have an 
. excellent effect upon the voice. 

Another . — The failure of voice, or 
hoarseness from public speaking, admits 
of an imme<liate remedy by eating an 
anchovy or anchovy-sandwich, and 
drinking a small glass of any stimulant. 

VOICE, TO IMPBOVE THE. 

• 

Beeswax, 2 drachms ; copaiba bal- 
sam, 3 drachms ; powder of liquoricc- 
loot, 4 drachms. Melt the copaiba 
balsam with the wax in a new eaithen 
pipkin ; when melted, remove them 
from the fire, and while in a melted 
slate, mix in the powder. Make* pills 
of 3 grains each. Two of these pills 
to be taken occasionally, lln’ee or lour 
times a aay. * 'fliis is an excellent 
remedy for clearing and aitrengtheiiii^g 
the voice, and is used by most profes- 
sional singers on the continent. 

WAGES. 

The wages of dornestic servants are 
settled by mutual agreement, and to 
avoid dispute it is an excellent plan to 
make a memorandum of the agreement 
at tlie time, and read it over to the 
.servant. Unless tlicre is any special 
ariangement, wages are payable quar- 
terly ; if, however, a servant leaves by 
mutual consent, with a month’s notice, 
before the expiration of the qu'arter, 
wages arc payable u]> to the time of 
leaving. On the other hand, if a ser- 
vant be dismissed suddenly, without 
notice, for immoral conduct or for any 
cause sufficient to justify such sudden 
dismissal, 11c claim can be established 
for wages accruing since the expirafon 
of the last quarter ; they are forfeited 
by reason of the servant not having 
fulfilled his of her part of the contiact. 
Wages must, on all occasions, be paid 
in full. Masteis and mistresses aie not 
entitled to deduct for damage or break- 
age, even though it be the result of 
.wilfulness and gross carelessness, unless 


Warming a House. 

they have a previous agreement to 
this effect ; nor can they refuse to pay 
wages during a servant’s illness, — at any 
rate up to the tirne when the engage- 
ment can be lawfully discontinued. 

WAINSCOT VABKISH. ’ 

Ingredients: 32 parts gum-anime, 
100 parts pale oil, t part powdered 
litharge, I part powdered sugar of lead, 
170 parts si>iHts of turpentine. — Mode: 
Boil the first four ingredients until 
stringy ; then leave them to cool a 
little, and add thcispiiits of turpentine. 
Mix all well together, and stiam. - 

t 

WALNUTS, TO KEEP. 

These may be kept a long wliile if 
wiped quite dry and nut tlowii in stone 
jars. Some persons hit the jars with 
san<l, and some a layer or two 

of salt. But liotli these ailditions are 
op(*n to olijcctions. We \>refer keeping 
the nuts alone in stone jais, tied down, 
and in a moderately dry place. If the 
walnuts be shiivelled, soak them in 
milk-and-water for six or eight hours 
before using them, and they ^ ill plump 
out and peel easily. 

WABM WATEB. 

Warm water is preferable to cold 
water, as a drink, to persons avIio arc 
subject to dyspeptic and bilious com- 
plaints, and It may be taken more fieely 
than cold water, and eonsetpicnlly 
answers better as. a diluent for carrying 
off bile and removing obstructions in 
the urinary secretion, in cases of stone 
and gravel. When water of a tem- 
perature equal to that of the human 
body is used for drink, it proves con- 
siderably stimulant, and is jjarticularly 
suited to dyspviptic, bilious, gouty, and 
chlorotic subjects. 

WARMING A HOUSE PROM 

THE BACK OP A KITCHEN 

GRATE, PLAN POB. 

i 

The following jilan w^as first adopted 
by .Sir C. Meiileath in 1839 : — A ca‘'t- 
iron back, an inch thick, fixed to the * 
Z 2 
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giatc, and another plate of sheet-iron 
placetl at a distance of one or two 
inches from the cast-iron back, show 
a species of stove, ^ wliich serves to 
warm the underground story of a 
house ; ^nd, by means of a circulation 
of air between the two iron plates, a 
current of warm air, passing by a 
pipe from the hot chamber between 
the iron plates, may be carried to the 
next floor above. The air is heated to 
190® by this simple and economical 
method. The wall is hollowed out to 
the passage or room behind the kitchen 
grate. The placing a thin plate of 
sheet-iron behind the fire of a cottage 
grate adds much to the comfort of the 
iihabitants. All cottages should consist 
of two rooms, with a wall, in which 
the grate of the cottager is placed, so 
that the back of the grate warms the 
room behind, ana dries his clothes. 

WARTS, TO REMOVE. 

These unsightly and disagreeable 
cxciescences are frequently very tiou- 
blesome to cure. They should never 
be picked with the nad, nor cut with a 
knife. By bleeding they are not only 
made tender and become more difficiUt 
to cure, but they arc increased in size 
and number. The following are the 
best simple remedies for warts : — Touch 
each wart with Icmon-juice five or six 
times a day till it disappears, leaving 
the lemon-juice to diy on ; or a solu- 
tion of sal-ammoniac may bo used in 
the same manner. This should be 
applied with a camel-hair b-ush. If 
neither of the above is found to answer, 
touch the warts twice a day with the 
milky juice of the stnlks of the spuige. 

Another Recipe. — 'I’iie common situa- 
tion of warts IS the hand; son "times 
they arc r-roduced (jn the face, and less 
ficqiieiilly on other parts of the body. 
Their cause is unknown ; but from 
their frequent occurrence in hchoolboys, 
dirt may be supposed to have some 
share in occasioning thqpi. The treat- 1, 
ment of warts is to pare the hard and 
dry skin from tkeir tops, and then 
touch them with the smallest diop of 


Wash for the Hair. 

acetic acid, taking care that the acid 
does not run off the wart upon the 
neighbouring skin, for, if it do, it will 
occasiou iuflammation and much pain. 
If this practice be continued once or 
twice daily, with regularity^ paring the 
surface of the wart occasionally, when 
it gets hard and dry, it may be soon, 
effectually cured. 

Another . — Eisenberg says, in his 
“Advice on the Hand," that the 
hydrochlorate of lime is the most cer- 
tain means of destroying warts ; the 
process, however, is very slow, and 
demands perseverance, for, if discon- 
tinued before the proper time, no ad- 
vantage is^ainedk The following is a 
simple cure: — On breaking the stalk 
of the crowfoot plant in two, a drop of 
milk/ juice wHl be observed to hang 
on the upper pait of the stem ; if this 
be allowecl to drop on a wart, so that 
it be well saturated with the juice, in 
about three or four dressings the wart 
will die, and may be taken off with the 
fingers. Warts may be removed by the 
above means from the teats of cows, 
where they are sometimes very trou- 
blesome and prevent them standing 
quiet to be milked. Warts touched 
lightly every second day with lunar 
caustic, or rubbed every night with blue- 
stone, for a few weeks, will soon dis- 
appear, wherever situated. Take a piece 
of lunar caustic, put it in a cut quill 
to hold it by; dip the end of it in 
water, and rub it on the warts. Con- 
tinue to use the caustic in this way 
until they are burnt away. 

Another . — Cover the waits with a 
plaster made of the bruised leaves of 
calendula officinalis anel a few drops 
of distilled vinegar, 

WASH FOB THE HAIR. 

»vStir a piece of guillai bark in warm 
water until it produces a lather ; with 
this wash the hair, ai>d rinse with 
dcUn soft water, warm. 

WASH TO PREVENT THE 
HAIR PAIililNO OFF. 

Ingredients: i oz. of tobacco-J eaves, 
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Washing Horses* liegs. 

s 

2 oz. of rosemary, 2 oz. of box-leaves, 
I quart of water. — Mode: Boil these in 
a covered earthen pipkin 20 minutes ; 
then leave them till cold, and strain off 
the liquid. Bottle it, and apply it well 
to the roots of the hair every other 
morning. It is best applied in warm 
weather. 

WASHING HORSES* LEGS. 

Tin's operation is often so carelessly 
performed that much harm results 
from it. Horses’ legs should never be 
washed without at the sanje time being 
thoroughly and effectually dried. Cold 
water is of great benefit, and especially 
is it beneficial to get rid of the dirt 
from a horse’s legs after a jburney ; but, 
if the legs are to be left wet; they had 
better not be washed at all, and the 
dirt can be brushc<l off as soon as dry. 
This, though a slovenly and veiy bad 
plan, is still not so dang 'rous as the 
former. It 'is frequently said that 
white legs and while hoeffs arc predis- 
posed to grease and cracks. The best 
authorities, however, arc agreed that 
there is, in such cases, no predisposi- 
tion to disease, but that disease results 
from carelessness. White legs show 
stains, and a good deal of washing is 
necessary to make them look clean; 
and if, after these washings, they are 
left, as is too often the case, to dry of 
themselves, it is little to be wondered 
at that disease ensues. The evapora- 
tion from a wet surface is sure to pro- 
duce cold, and if this goes on con- 
tinually, the secretion of greasy matter 
so necessary to keep the joints and 
hoofs in a pliable state, is interfered 
with, and inflammation and cracks are 
the result. Every good groom, there- 
fore, will be careful that a horse’s legs 
are rubbed quite diy after every 
washing. 

WASHING-LiaUOB FOR 

COARSE ARTICLES* 

FLOORS* Ac. 

Slaked lime, ^ lb. ; soda, i lb, ; 
water, 6 quarts Boil two hours ; let it 
settle, and strain. 


Water. 


WASHING-POWDER. 

The basis of all washing-powders is 
the soda-ash of commerce, blended 
with common Scotch soda in variable 
proportions. The best of them consist 
chiefly of the former article. The* 
alkaline matter is reduced to coarse 
powder, and stirred up with liquid 
size, or with a decoction of linseed, 
Irish moss, or British gum. It is then 
dried, and again cnished or powdered, 
and at once put into packages, in 
which it is rammed tight, and covered 
up immediately. Really good soda 
can be bought *at a penny a pound, 
and this only requires to be rendered 
partly caustic witli a little quick-bme, 
in order to make an excellent washing- 
powder. • 

WASP-STINC. 

Eor the sting a wasp, bind on tlie 
place a thick ])lastcr of common salt 
just moistened with water. This will 
hoon extract the \enom. In case of 
swallowing a wasp, which is a dan- 
geious accident, and more rare than 
one might imagine, no time should be 
lost in making the sufferer swallow a 
teaspoonfiil or more salt, with just 
water enough to make it liquid. Salt 
moistened with oil is better than salt 
and water, or salt ; oil, honey, and 
vinegar mixed may be used ; but the 
quickest remedy is the best. When 
no remedy is at hand, suck the sting 
well, to extract the poison, or, at any 
rate, keep the wound from the air. 
As soon as possible, cover the sting 
with common salt, and keej) it moist- 
ened with water : this will speedily 
check all inflammation. Potash water 
(liquor potassre) is an excellent remedy 
for a wasp-sting, and so also is harts- 
horn. 

WATER. 

Pure water is so essential to health 
and comfort that the greatest care 
should be taken to procure a good 
supply of it. Pure water dissolves 
. the food more readily than that which 
I is impregnated with extraneous par- 
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tides ; it is more nutritious, and pre- 
scivt'.s the luices tlie body in a 
lu^ltby condiliun. It also more easily 
])L‘nct rates the smaller \cssels, and 
cleanses them. Many of the signs of 
■good water are plain and sim[)le, and 
such as any one can judge of. Good 
water easily becomes hot and cold. It 
has neither tjsicnor smell, and a drop, 
when diietl upon the finest and whitest 
cloth or paper, will not leave the 
faintest stain behind. It is. also a sign 
of good water that it both boils more 
lapidly and cools more rapidly than 
any other. 'Hie hanlness and softness 
of water may readily* be detected by 
the fpel of It. flard water is the most 
agieeable for dnnlvuig, but softness is 
the luality which is sought for in water 
to be used for ordinary domestic jmr- 
poses. Hard wa|.er makes the skin 
lough; sole water, on the contrary, 
renders it smooth. ' 'Hif' former is not 
good for cookeiy, as it docs not suffi- 
ciently soften flesh and vegetables, mir 
will it extract the virtue liom tea and 
coffee. It is also impossible to brew 
good beer with haid watei. 

WATER, STAGNANT, TO 
PURIFY. 

With a pair of bellows, fitted with a 
.suitable pipe, drive as much air as ])os- 
sihle llirough th*e stagnant water ; alter 
this, allow it lime to .settle : the clear 
water will be fit lor use. 

WATBRCRES9ES, very benefi- I 
ciiil as Pmutiers of the Blood, | 

To i..av.'e wateicresses in ])ei ion, 
they should, wben fiesh-gathcref», ’le 
pul into a bas.n, covered with fiesh 
s[uing-water, into whieb. a little salt 
has been spiinkled, and then gently 
Avashed. '^I'kis water should be pom. 1 
off, and fresh vrn ter pumped over them. 

WATER-PIPES. 

The cleanest and best mater. al for 
pipes which aie to convey wa cr for 
domestic jmrposes is glass. li glass 
c^innot be had, Jet iriio be used in pre- 


Waterprooflnff. 

ference to lead. Water for drinking 
should never be allowed to stand in a 
leaden pipe, as it oxydizes more or less, 
according to the quality of the water. 
It oxydizes also if allowed to stand in 
iron pipes; but there is this difference 
between the two cases, oxide of lead is 
a poison, and very deadly if sufficiently 
concentrated, w-hercas oxide of iron is 
a tonic, and beneficial rather than other- 
wise to most persons. 

WATERPROOF POLISH FOR 
BOOTS, AND S^iOES. 

Ini^redicnU : 2 pints of vinegar, i pint 
of soft water, ;}: lb. of glue, 4 lb. of 
logwood-cliips, 01.. of fincly-pow^dered 
indigo, ] pz. of best soft soap, \ oz of 
isinglass. -- Mode: Mix together the 
vincgai; and water, and stir the other 
ingredients well in till the whole are 
tolerably melted. Set the pipkin con- 
taining them' over the fire, ar\'J keep it 
boiling ten minutes ; then strain off the 
h(|uiii, and bottle it for use. When 
the boots and shoes are quite clean, 
apply to them this polish niece 

of .sponge. Should the poliso 
harclene<l in the bottle, a gentle wain-, 
will soon make it 1/quid enough to use. 

WATERPROOF VARNISH. 

lji^7'edtents : i lb. of oil of turpen- 
tine, ^ lb. of powdered litharge, i lb. 
of linseed-oil. — Mode. these, and 

well mix them together ; i hile the 
varnish is warm, brush the material 
over with it, and dry it in the sun. 
The dre'ssing may be repeated if neces- 
sary. d'his will be found a very cheap 
varnish, and useful as well lor thin 
materials, such as cotton and alpaca, as 
for sail-cloths, &c. An old great-coat 
dressed wath it will make an excellent 
waterproof over-coat for a poor man. 

wa^'tebproofing fob 

CLOTH, LINEN, AND CAN- 
VAS. 

Brush the cloth with a solution of 
isinglass, and when dry with a solution 
of nutgalls. The laS)t solution changes ‘ 
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Waterproofing. 

the gelatine mass of isinglass into a 
true leather. 

WATEKPHOOFING OP IN- 
DIA-BUBBBR. 

Inprihcfits : i part of Tndia-rubbcr, 
4 paits of spermaceti, lo parts of lal- 
low, 5 parts of copal varnish. — Mode: 
Cut the Tndia-rubbcr into very fine 
pieces, for it takes some hours to melt ; 
])!it it into a pipkin with the sperma- 
ceti, and melt them over a slow lire, 
and then add the tallow and varnish ; 
mix all well, and a])ply»the composi- 
tion to leather gaiters, boots, shoes, &c., 
with a stiff brush. This may be used to 
a ter proof calico, alpaca.^or any other 
light niateiial. 

WATERPBOOriNG FOB^ SAIL- 
CLOTHS, &c. 

l/nmiients : 96 parts •of ochre, 16 
paits of laniiMilack, biih'd oil, 2 patts 
ofyellou' soap, 8 [lails <*1 water. - 
Mix to a thick paint the uchie and 
lamp-black with the boded oil, then 
mix the yellow soap and water, and add 
them to the othcis, stirring all well. 
Dress the sail-cloth,, <Scc., with two reals 
of this mixture, leaving time lo dry; 
then give one dressing of lamp-black 
and boiled oil only, mixed to the con- 
sistence of a thick varnish. 'this 
waterproofing is very useful for rick- 
cloihs, and for tents, covers of carts, 
&c. iVc. 

WATEBPBOOPING FOB SILK, 
commonly called, alterwards, 
OILED SILK. 

In^f'tdients : 15 parts of boiled oil, 

3 parts of ground litharge, i part of 
beeswax, 3 parts of colour, if required. 
— Mode: Melt and well mix the ingre- 
dients, stretch the silk out tight in 
breadths, and apply the mixture ^ith a 
brush till the silk is well saturated : 
when dry, -it will be perfectly jvater- 
proof. 

WAVING T^JLE HAIB. 

Tile following is a simple and effective 


Weights. 

method of waving the hair : — Coii^) the 
hair towards the iorehead, tlien pait it, 
beginning a little in front of the crown 
in a slant towards the temjde (so tli.it il 
maybe theoutside hair which is waved); 
divide this piece of hair into lluce 
.strands, taking care that the pne faiihe.st 
back is one-thiid the thickness of cither 
of the others ; plait it in common throe- 
' plait, but each time the three -strand 
comes into the right hand, liold it 
firmly, and with the left slide the others 
up ; continue this for about three or 
four inches, and then finish off in a 
common plait, t^ing the cuds. 

WEATHEB-GLASS. 

Put into a glass tube and sen! it W'cll 
3 drachma of nitrate of ]>ota>h, .^drachm 
of chloiule of ammonia, and 2 07. of 
.spiiits ot wine. little observation 
as ti) the state -)f the Hind will soon 
show the indicmiioils of the glass. 

WEIGHTS WHICH ANSWEB 
TO CERTAIN IVLEASUBES. 

A lablesiKjonful is frequently men- 
tioned in a recq'ie, in the proscriptions 
of medical men, and also m medical, 
chemical, and ga-stronomical works. 
J5y it is generally meant and undei- 
slood a measure or bulk eijual to that 
which would be produced by half an 
ounce of water. • 

A dessertspoonful is half of a table- 
spoonful ; that is to say, by it is meant 
a measuie or bulk equal toaquaitor 
of an ounce of water. 

A tc'aspooidul IS equal in quantity to 
a drachm of writer. 

A drop. — 'fhis is the n.ame of a 
vague kind of measure, and is so called 
on account of the liquid being d)opped 
from the mouth of a bottle, its quan- 
tity, however, will vaiy, either from 
the consistency of the liijuid or the .size 
and shape of the mouth of the bottle. 
The College of Physicians detei mined 
the quantity of a drop to be one grain, 
sixty drops making one tliud dracliin. 
Their drop, or .sixtieth pait of alli'i*! 
drachm, is rjalled a minim. 

Graduated glass measures can be ob- 
tained at any chdhiist’s, and tiiey save 
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mucl/trouble. One of 'these, contain- 
a wine pint, is divided into i6 oz., 
and ,lhc oz. into 8 drachms of liquid ; 
by which any certain weight mentioned 
in a recipe can be accurately measured 
olit. Ilome-made measures of this 
kind can re^ddy be formed by weighing 
llie water contained in any given mea- 
sure, and marking on any tall glass 
the space it occupies. This mark can 
easily be made with a file. It will be 
interesting to many readers* to know 
the basis on wltich the French found 
their system of weights and measures, 
for it certainly possesses the grandeur 
of simplicity. The metre, which is the 
basis the whole system of French 
weights and measures, is the exact 
measuicrnent of one fortyrmillionth 
part of a meridian of the eartlt 

WET-NUESE, TH^!. 

We are aware that, according to the 
opinion of some ladies, there is no 
domestic theme, during a certain period 
of their married lives, more fi aught 
with vexation and dis(iuietudc than 
tJiat cvcr-fruitfid source’ of annoyance, 
*‘the Nurse;” stdl, we know there 
are thousands of excellent wives and 
mothers who pass through life without 
even a temporary embroglio in the 
kitchen, or suffering a state of moral 
hectic the whole time of a nurse's 
empire in the nursery or bedroom. 
Our own experience goes to prove, 
that although many unqualified per- 
sons palm themselves off on ladies as 
fuUy competent for the duties they so 
rashly and dishonestly undertake to 
perform, and thus expose themscives 
to ill-will and merited censure, theie 
are still very many fully equal to the 
legitimate exercise of what they under- 
take ; and if they do not in every case give 
entire .satisfaction, some of the fault — 
and sometimes a great deal of it — may 
be honestly placed to the account of 
the ladies themselves, who, in many 
instances, are so impressed with the 
propriety of their own me/hod r f per* 
forming everything, as to insist upon 
the adoption of /■//«> system in prefer- 


Wet-Nurse. 

ence to that of the nurse, whose plan 
is probably based on a comprehensive 
forethought, and rendered perfect in all 
its details by an ample experience. 

In all our remarks on this subject, 
we should remember with gentleness 
the order of society from which our 
nurses are ‘drawn ; and that those who 
make their duty a study, and are 
termed professional nurses, have much 
to endure from the caprice and egotism 
of their employeis ; while others are 
driven to the occupation from the 
laudable motive of feeding their own 
children, and' in fulfilling that object, 
are too often both selfish and sensual, 
performing, without further interest 
than is consistent with their own ad- 
vantage, the routine of customary 
duties. 

Properly speaking, there are two 
nurses, — the nurse for the mother and 
the nurse for the child, or the monthly 
and the wet nurse. Of the former we 
have already spoken, and will now 
proceed to describe the duties of the 
latter, and add some suggestions as to 
her age, physical health, and moral 
conduct, subjects of the utmost im- 
portance as far as the cliarge intrusted 
to her is conceriieQ, and tliercfore de- 
manding some special remark’s. 

When from illness, suppression of 
the milk, accident, or some natural 
process, the mother is deprived of the 
pleasure of rearing her infant, it be- 
comes necessary at once to look around 
for a fitting substitute, so that the 
child may not suffer, by any needless 
delay, a physical loss by tlie depiiva- 
tion of its natural food. The first con- 
sideration should be as regards age, 
state of liealth, and temper. 

The age, if possible, should not be 
less than twenty nor exceed thirty 
years, with the health sound in every 
respedw, and the body free from aU 
eruptive disease or local blemish. The 
best evidence of a sound state of health 
will be found in the woman’s clear, 
open countenance, the ruddy tone of 
the skin, the full, round, and elastic 
state of the breasts, and especially in 
the erectile, firm ' condition of the 
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nipple, which, in all unhealthy states of 
the body, is pendulous, flabby, and re- 
laxed ; in which case the milk is sure to 
be imperfect in its organization, and, 
consequently, deficient in its nutrient 
qualities. Appetite is another indica- 
tion of health in the suckling nurse or 
mother ; for it is impossible a woman 
can feed her child without having a 
corresponding appetite; and though 
inordinate craving for food is neither 
desirable nor necessary, a natural 
vigour should be experienced at meal- 
times, and the food taken should be 
anticipated and enjoyed. * 

Besides her health, the moral state 
of the nurse is to be taken into account ; 
we mean the mental •discipline or 
principle of conduct which would deter 
her from at any time gratifying her 
own pleasures and appetites at^the cost 
or suffering of her infant charge. 

The conscientiousness j;nd good faith 
that w'inild *prevent a nurse so acting 
are, unfortunately, very rare ; and many 
nurses, rather than forego the enjoy- 
ment of a favourite dish, though morally 
certain of the effect it will have on the 
child, will, on the first opportunity, 
feed with avidity on fried meats, cab- 
bage, cucumbers,* pickles, or other 
crude and injurious aliments, in defiance 
of all orders given, or confidence re- 
posed in their word, good snsc, and 
humanity. And when the infant is 
afterwards racked wdth pain, and a 
night of disquiet alarms the mother, 
the doctor is sent for, and the nurse, 
covering her dereliction by a falsehood, 
the consequence of her gluttony is 
treated as a disease, and the poor in- 
fant is dosed for some days with medi- 
cines, that can do it but little if any 
good, and, in all probability, materially 
retard its physical development. The 
selfish nurse, in her ignorance, believes, 
too, that as long as she experi^ces no 
admonitory symptoms herself, the child 
cannot suffer ; and, satisfied that, what- 
ever is the cau^e of its screams and 
plunges, neither she, nor what she had 
eaten, had anything to do with it, wilh 
this flattering assurance at her heart, 
she watches her opportunity, and lias 


Wet-Nurse. 

another luxurious feast off th(^ pro- 
scribed dainties, till the increasing dis- 
turbance in the child’s health, or trea- 
chery from the kitchen, opens the eyes 
of mother and doctor to the nurse’s 
unprincipled conduct. In all such 
cases the infant should be spared the 
infliction of medicine, and, as a whole- 
some corrective to hers^f and relief 
to her charge, a good sound dose ad- 
ministered to the nurse. 

Respecting the diet of the wet-nurse, 
the first point of importance is to fix 
early and definite hours for every meal ; 
and .the mother should see that no cause 
I is ever allowed to interfere with their 
punctuality. The food itself shquld be 
light, easy of digestion, and simple. 
Boiled o/ roast meat, with bread and 
potatoes, with occasionally a piece of 
sago, rice, or tapioca pudding, should 
constitute the diancr, the oijly meal 
that requires comment ; broths, 

green vegetables, and all acid or salt 
foods, must be avoided. Fresh fish, 
'uice or twice a w eek, may be takeq ; 
but it is hardly sufficiently nutritious 
to be often used as a meal. If the 
dinner is taken early — at one o’clock 
— there will be no occasion for lun- 
cheon, which too often, to the injury 
of the child, is made the cover for a 
first dinner. H alf a pint of stout, with 
a Reading biscuit, at eleven o’clock, 
will be abundantly sufficient between 
breakfast at eight and a good dinner 
with a pint of porter at one o’clock. 
About eight o’clock in the evening, 
half p. pint of stout, with another biscuit, 
may be taken ; and for supper, at ten 
or half-past, a pint of porter, with a 
slice of toast or a small amount of 
bread and cheese, may conclude the 
feeding for the day. 

Animal food once in twenty-four 
hours is quite sufficient. All spirits, 
unless in extreme cases, should be 
avoided ; and wine is still more seldom 
needed*. With a due quantity of plain, 
digestible food, and trie proportion of 
stout and porter ordered, with early 
hours and jegularity, the nurse will not 
only be strong and healthy herself, but 
fully capable of rearing a child in health 
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and Itrength. There aic two points 
all mothers who are obliged to employ 
wct-'.mrses should remember, and be 
on tlieir guard against. The first is, 
never to allow a nurse to give medicine 
to the infant on her own authority ; 
many have, such an infatuated idea t)f 
the healhv^ exxel I e)ne of castor-oil, that 
they would administer a dose of this 
•lisgusting grease twice a week, and 
think they had tionc a meritorious 
service to the child. The next point 
is, to watch carefully, lest, to insure 
a night’s sleep tor herself, she does not 
dose the infant with (xQdfrcyS cordial, 
syrup of ]^o]i]nes, or some narcotic 
potion^ to insure tranquillity to the one 
and give the opportunity of sleep to 
the other. The fact that '•cores of 
nui'ses keep secret bottles of the^e 
deadly syiaips, for the purpose of still- 
ing their charges, is potoiious; .and 
that many use them to a fearful extent 
i.s suflicicntly patent to all. 

It therefore behoves the nu'thcr, 
while obliged to trust to a nurse, to 
use her best discretion to guard her 
child from the unprincipled treatment 
of the person sire must, to a certain 
extent, depend upon and tiusl, and to 
remember, in all cases, rather tlian 
resort to castor-oil or sedatives, to con- 
sult a medical man for her intint in 
preference to following the counsel of 
lier nurse. 

WHISKERS, TO PROMOTE 
THEIR GROWTH. 

To promote the growth of whishers, 
rub in (he following lotion three or 
four timed a week, at night-time 
Kau de Cologne, 2 oz. ; tincture of 
canlharides, 2 o/. ; oil of rosemary and 
oil of lavender, of each 10 t lrops. 

W H I S K T. AN IMPROVED 
GLASS 

Set a wineglass in a tumbler; fill the 
wineglass with wliisky; pour into the 
same glass as mucli boiling water ns you 
require, — it will disidace what is in the 
wineglass and inn over the .sides of 
ih into the tumbler, iSlill leaving the 
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Wttite Lace Veils. 

wineglass full. When you have finished 
pouring, remove the wineglass, smell 
and taste, if you like the liquid con- 
tained in it, and throw it away. In the 
tumbler you will have an improved glass 
of whisky and water, to which may be 
added sugar and lemon to taste. 

WHISKY PUNCH. 

Rub llic rind of a lemon with a lump 
or two of sugar, and put them into a 
tumbler ; cut the lemon in thin slices, 
and .add one or moic if preferred; fill 
about two-thinls of the tumhlcr with 
boiling water, and the remainder with 
whisky. 

WHITE ^ KID GLOVES, TO 
CLEAN. 

Glove?; should always be cleaned on 
a wooden hand, as they are liable to 
shrink nnlcs- kept in form If not 
very dirty, they may be“riib?>c(l over 
•with a piece of stale crumb of bread ; 
if much soiled, they should be washed 
with a flannel and white soaj), using 
very little water, and wiping them diy 
immediately with a clean tlanncl. Some 
persons use turpentine ; hut this, though 
most effectual, is, fiom the smell, very 
offensive, A better remedy for veiy 
greasy gloves is to rub them over first 
with cr^m of taitar or magnesia, then 
with a mixture of pownleicd alum and 
fuller’s caith ; and, lastly, with a mix- 
tuie of fine bran and powdered whiting. 
Each application should remain on 
for an hour or two, and be cleaned off 
lu-fore the next is used. 

WHITE LACE VEILS, TO 
WASH, 

Make some suds of white soap and 
water; stir the lace veils gently Into 
them w/th one hand ; rinse them well in 
a second water ; then pass them through 
a third, to •which two or three drops of 
liquid blue or a little powdei>blue have 
been avUed ; after this starch them, and 
continue clapping them with the hands 
ii'^til dry ; pm them out upon a blanket, 
and smooth them witli a cool iron, with 
another blanket over them. 
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White Satin Shoes. 

WHIT^B SATIN SHOES. 

White satin sliocs will not bear ex- 
posure to the air ; they should be kept 
closely Avrapped up in blue paper. When 
sli^ditiy soiled, they may be.cleanetljwith 
stale broad, but if very dirty, they will 
require to be wiped lengthways of the 
satin Avith a piece of clean llannel dipped 
in spirits of wine. 

WHITE SATIN AND SILK, TO 

WASH. 

Make a lather of fine while soap, and 
when just comfortably warm shake the 
lengths of satin or silk into it, drawing 
them through the liand. Rinse them in 
lukewarm water, jfin tliem out and 
dry them. With satin, bruSh the bright 
skle with a clean soft hair brush the way 
of the nap, then make a vbry weak 
starch of isinglass and water, and sponge 
the wrong side lightly ^iver with it ; 
rinse life n/hterial a second time, dry 
and blush it near a fne, or in a Avarm 
loom. Silks do not re(^uire brushing. 

WHITE SATIN AND SILK, TO 

CLEAN. 

Pin the breadth* on a soft blanket, 
then lake some stale bread-crumbs, and 
mix with them a little poAvder- blue. Rub 
this thoroughly and carefully over the 
whole surface with the liand or a piece of 
clean linen ; shake it off and wipe with 
soft cloths. Satin may be brushed the 
way of the nap with a clean soft hair 
brush. 

WHITEWASH, THAT • WILL 

NOT RUB OFF. 

Mix half a pailful of lime and water, 
in the ordinary way, then lake 4 pint 
of Hour and pour on it a sufficient quan- 
tity of boiling water to make a thin 
paste; stir this paste while quite Ijot into 
the whitcAvash, which will then boiicady 
for use. This whitcAvash is very useful 
for narroAY passages, and will not rub 
olf upon the clothes of persons fiassing 
along. 

WHITE WINE ^ WHEY. 

This is a drink which is used to cause 


Whooping Cough. 

perspiration, in cases of colds or other 
ailments, where there is no intlammatory 
tendency in the patient. Take pint 
of milk, and put it on the fire in a 
saucepan, and, immediately it hods, put 
into it two glasses of white wine, with 
a little sugar dissolved in ‘it. A light 
floating curd will be instanlly seen. 
J^oil for a few minutes , pour it tln-ongh 
a hair sieve, so that the vvliey may rim 
fiom the curd. Serve the Avhey hot. 
Throw away the curd, for it is exceevl- 
ingly indigestible, ami should not be^ 
eaten. 

Another R tripe. — Roil half a pint t)f 
new milk, and as soon as it boils, pour 
in as much white wine — generally 
rather more than a wineglass — as will 
turn It. * Roll it up again, then leave it 
for the cuid to settle. As soon as tliis 
is the case, pourid/tlie whey, add sugar, 
and dilute the^vlr'y with boiling water 
il required, \viicy may also be made 
with vinegar oi leinon-jiiice, instead of 
wine : it is in this way less Keating, and 
perhaps inoie efficacious, if taken to 
lid of a cold. 

WHITLOW, TO CUBE A. 

As soon as the wliitlow has nsen 
distinctly, a pretty large piece should 
be snipjied out, so that the watery 
matter may readily escape, and continue 
to lloAV out as fast as produced. A 
bicad-and-water poultice should be put 
on for a few days, when the wound 
should be bound up lightly with some 
mild ointment, when a cure will be 
speedily completed. Constant poul- 
ticing both before and after the open- 
ing of the whitlow, is the only practice 
needed ; but as the matter lies deep, 
when it is necessary to open the abscess, 
the incision must be made deep^ to 
reach the suppuration. 

WHOPPING COUGH. 

Ingredients: i oz. of senna-leaves, 

4 oz. of cream of tartar, 15 grains vi 
ipecacuanha, i pint of boiling water. 
— Mode: Flit the senna-leaves, cream 
of tartar, and ijjecacuanha into a jar 
and pour the boiling water over thejn. 
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Wine. 

Let the infusion stand* till cold, then 
strain j^ind bottle it. Give two or three 
teaspoonfuls for a dose, according to 
age, three times a day. F or an infant, 
dilute this mixture with half the quantity 
of boiled water. This is a well-tried 
and excellent“remedy for this distressing 
complaint. Nothing, however, assists 
a patient’s recovery so much as con- 
tinual change of air. Sea air is especially 
beneficial. If the weather be cold or 
damp during the period of the attack, 
it is very advisable to apply sheets of 
cotton-wool to the back and chest. 

Another Recipe, — Ingredients : 6 

cloves 9! garlic, I pint of old rum, 
sweet oil. — Mode: Steep the garlic in 
the rum, ,pour into a small phial as 
much as is required for use, dnd mix 
with it one-third of sweet oil. Rub the 
chest and spine with 'this mixture night 
and morning, and wheK the parts are 
quite dry cover them wilh a piece of 
new flannel, or, what is far better, with 
a sheet of medicated wool. 

WINE, DISCOLOTJBING OE. 

The colour of wines is precipitated 
by age and by exposure to the light. It 
is also artificially removed by the action 
of milk, lime-water, or fresh-burnt 
charcoal. Winc-merchants avail them- 
selves of these means for the puq:)ose 
of whitening wines that have accpiired 
a brown colour from the cask, or which 
are esteemed pale, and also for tuming 
“pricked” red or dark-coloured wines 
into white, in which a srpall degree of 
acidity i £ not so much perceived. Jdie 
milk should be well skimmed before 
being mixed with the wine, and should 
be used in the same manner as ordinary 
finings, for which it will be found a 
good substitute. In this way brown 
sherry is commonly converted into paic 
or gold-coloured sherry. For the latter 
purpose one to three pints are- usually 
sufficient; but to discolour red wine, 
two to three quarts or more will be 
required, according to the natuie and 
intensity of the colour, or ftic shade of 
colour desired. CIi«rcoai is seldom 
ub-jd, as it removes the flavour as well 


Wood, to Stain. 

as colour, but a very little milk of lime 
may sometimes be advantageously sub- 
stituted for milk when the wine has 
much acidity. 

WINE, PINING OP. 

There are various modes of fining 
wine : isinglass, whites of eggs, and 
gum-arabic are all used for the purpose. 
Whichever of these articles is used, the 
process is always the same. Supposing 
eggs (the cheapest) to be used, — Draw 
a gallon or so of the wine, and mix one 
quart of it witlvthe whites of four eggs, 
by stirring it with a whisk ; afterwards, 
when thoroughly mixed, pour it back 
into the cask through the biingholc, 
and stir up ‘the whole cask, in a 
rotatory direction, with a clean split 
stick inserted through the bunghole. 
Having stirred it sufficiently, pour in 
the remainder of the wine drawn off, 
until the cask* is full ; then s’^ir again, 
skimming off the bubbles 'thalf'rise to 
the surface. When thoroughly mixed 
by stirring, close the bunghole, and 
leave it to stand for three or four days. 
This quantity of clarified wine will fine 
thirteen dozen of port or sherry. The 
other clearing ingredients are applied in 
the same manner, the material being cut 
into small pieces, and dissolved in the 
quart of wine, and the cask stirred in 
the same manner. 

WINE, TO BESTOBE WHEN 
SOUB (German Method). 

Put into the cask a small quantity 
of fresh-burnt charcoal in very small 
pieces or coarsely powdered. 

WOOD, TO PBESEBVB PBOM 
DECAY. 

Steep the wood in- a solution of chlo- 
ride ofjZinc in the proportion of 5 lb. 
of chloride of zinc to 25 galls, of water, 
or brush the solution into the wood and 
leave it to dry. 

WOOD, TO STAIN. 

Take i oz. of borax, 2 02, of shellac, 
I pint of water ; boil a lew minutes, stir 
with a piece of wood ; — or, 1 oz, of liquid 
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Wooden Articles. 

ammonia, 2 oz. shellac, and i pint of 
water. 

WOODEN ABTIOLBS. 

All new wooden articles should be 
prepared for domestic use by a thorough 
soakmg in cold water and scalding 
afterwards. The taste of new wood 
is very unpleasant and easily affects 
butter in new churns, &c., if not re- 
moved before they are taken into use. 

It is a good plan to dissolve a little 
pearlash and a small spoonful of lime 
in the water with which new wooden 
vessels are washed out, taking care to 
use plenty of clean water afterwards. 

WOODEN BOWLS. ' 

These bowls, which arc usually made 
of turned wood, are very liable to fly to 
pieces from the effects of hot water 
almost *as^soon as it i< put into them. 
They should, wlien new, be soaked in 
cold water and gradually made to bear 
hot. The safest plan with a newly- 
turned bowl is to grease it well insiae 
and out, leave it for a day or two, and 
then scour it well for several days till 
quite clean and free from grease. 

WOODEN FIGURES, TO 
COLOUR SCARLET. 

Boil a little of best carmine with dis- 
tilled water for four or five minutes in a 
glass or porcelain vessel ; then add gra- 
dually some ammonia-water ; ])oil a little 
longer, then cool. The wood must be 
left immersed in this liqupr for sortie 
time. 

WOOLLEN CLOTH, TO CLEAN. 

Remove all stains and grease-spots as 
directed. After this, beat, with a thin 
stick, fine damp sand into the^loth, and 
brush it out again with a stiff brush ; 
after this rub two or three drops of olive- 
oil ovftr a soft hat-brush and pass it 
lightly over the surface of th5 cloth. 

WOOLLEN TABLE-COVERS. 

Grease-spots bf candles, &c., to which 
woollen table-cloths are especially liable, 
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Wgrms in Horses. 

may frequently be discharged by sharp 
rubbing with a piece of cloth or;i piece 
of soft paper. A useful material to 
remove grease may be made of 3 oz. of 
powdered chalk, 5 oz. of pipeclay, ’and 
3 oz. of spirits of wine, mixed into a 
paste and moulded into rolls and dried. 
When required for use, ‘moisten the end 
of the roll and rub the grease-spots with 
it till they disappear ; washing the spots 
with [diluted hartshorn to remove any 
stain. Ink-spots on table-covers may 
be taken out by dipping them in a 
solution of oxalic acid in the proportion 
of a teaspoonful of acid to a teacupful 
of hot water, and rubbing gepj:ly. Tlie 
place where the ink is removed must Ijc* 
well w;ished in warm water to get rid 
of the acid, which would otherwise rot 
the cloth. Whcyi table-covers arc very 
dirty, they can be wa-^hed in clean siuls 
of white so;yT and warm water, with a 
tablespoonful or more of ox -gall, and 
rinsed out in clear warm water. Tliey 
must not he wrung, but folded on an 
ironing-table and the water pressed out 
of them, then hung up to dry on a 
bright windy day. While yet damp, 
iron on the wrong side. 

WORM-EATEN WOOD. 

The worm in wood may be destroyed 
by fumigating it ^^itll benzoin, or by 
saturating the wood with a strong solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate. 

WORM-POWDER. 

Ingredients : J oz. rhubarb, i oz. 
of wormwood, J oz. of senna, 1 oz. of 
burnt hartsliorn powdered. — Afode : 
Reduce all to a fine powder and well 
mix them. Give to a child of ten or 
twelve years old as much of this mix- 
ture as will lie on a shilling, the last 
thing at night in a little treacle, for 
three or four nighta ; then leave off for a 
time, and repeat the doses if necessary. 

WORMS IN HORSES, TO GET 
RID OP. 

Horses are very subject to worms, 
and they nevw thrive or work properly 
while such is the case with them. As 
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Wounds. 

soon as they are known to exist, they 
should be got rid of, which may easily 
be done by administering the following 
medicine; — Ingredients: lo drachms 
of emetic tartar, 5 oz. of best sulphur, 
3 oz. of Ethiop’s mineral, 2 oz. of 
powdered castarilla. — Mode: Mix these 
ingredients, and make them up into six 
balls; give one each morning early, 
before the horse is fed. Give it a warm 
mash every other night, and chilled 
water to drink. It is not absolutely 
necessary to keep the horse from work 
whde under this treatment; but the 
work should not amount lo more than 
gentle exercise. 

WOUJSTDS. 

There are several kinds of wounds, 
which are called byMifferent names, 
according to their appeal ^uce, or the 
manner in wdiich they are produced. 
As, however, it would be useless, and 
even hurtful, to b<jthcr the reader’s 
head with too many nice professional 
distinctions, we shall content our- 
selves with dividing wounds into thiee 
cl.vsses. 

1. Incised 7 vounds or cuts — those 
pioduced by a knife, or some sharp 
instrument. 

2. Lacerated or torn wounds — those 
pro<hiced by the claws of an animal, 
the bile of a dog, running quickly 
against some projecting blunt object, 
such as a ndil, &c. 

3. Piincliir^ii or penetrating 7 Voun 

■ — those proiUiced ])y anytlnng running 
deeply iiir<* the Hesh ; such as a swonl, 
a sharp nail, a spike, the point of a 
bayonet, &c. 

Class I. Incised wounds or cuts . — 
The danger arising from these accidents 
is owing more to their position than 
to their extent. Thus, a cut ol half an 
inch long, which” goes through an 
artcry,« is more serious than a cat of 
two inches long which is not near one. 
Again, a small cut on the head is more 
often followed by dangcious s^^mptoms 
than a much larger one on tlie legs. 
— Treatment : If the cu^ is not a very 
large, one, and no artery or ‘vein is 


Wounds. 

wounded, this is very simple. If there 
arc any foreign substances left in the 
wound, they must betaken out, and the 
bleeding must be quite stopped befoic 
the wound is strapped up. If the bleed- 
ing is not very great, it may easily be 
stopped by raising the cut part, and 
applying rags dipped in cold water to it. 
All clots of blood must be carefully 
removed ; for if they are left behinil, they 
prevent the wound from healing. When 
the bleeding has been stopped, and the 
wound perfectly cleaned, its two edges 
are to be broug^it closely together by 
thin straps of common adhesive plaster, 
which should remain on, if there is not 
great pain or iheat about the part, 
for two or tlrrcc (lays, without being 
removed. The cut part should be kept 
miscd and' cool. When the strips of 
plaster are to be taken off, they should 
first be well bathed with lukewarm 
water. This will cause their t6< :ome 
away easily, and without opening the 
lips of the wound ; which accident is 
vciy likely to take place if they are 
jiulled off without having been first 
moistened with the warm water. If 
the wound is not healed when the 
strips of plaster are taken off, fie^li 
ones must be applied. Great care is 
required in treating cuts of the head, as 
they aie often followed by erysipelas 
taking place round them. They should 
be strapped with isiiiglass-])laster, which 
is much less irritating than the ordinal y 
adhesive plaster. Only use as many 
ships as arc actually reciuisite to keep 
the two cdgc*s of the wound togctlun ; 
keep the patient ([uite quiet, on low 
diet, for a week or so, according to 
his symptoms. Purge him w'ell with 
5 giains of bhie pill mixed with 
the same quantity of compound ex- 
tract of coloeynth, made into 2 pills, 
the dose for m adult. If the patient 
is foverisVi, give him 2 tablespoonfnls of 
the fever-nnslure three times a day. 
The teve’- -mix tire, we remind our 
readers, is thus niade : — Mix a drachm 
of powdered nitre, 2 drachms of car- 
bonate of potash, 2 leaipoonfuls of 
antimuiiial wine, and a tablespoonful of 
sweet spirits of nitre in 4 pint of water. 
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Wounds. 

A person sliould be very careful of 
biniself for a month or two after having 
had a bad cut on the head, llis bowels 
sliould be kepi constanlly open, and 
all excitement and excess avoided. 
W'hen a \ein or artery is wounde<l, the 
danger is, of course, much greater. 
These accidents, therefore, should 
always be attended to by a surgeon, if 
he tan possibly be procured. P>efoie 
heani\es, however, or in case his as- 
sis'iauce cannot he ohta’ined at all, the 
folh^wing treatment should be adopted: 
-- Raise the cut part, ahd press rags 
dipjicd ill cold water firmly against it. 
'I'lns will often be suflicient to stop the 
bleeding, if tlie divided -nrtery or vein 
Is not d.ingv.‘ioiis. sVhen .>n artery is 
di\idcd, the blood is of a bright red 
colour, and comes .uvny in /ets. In 
tins case, and supposing the leg or arm 
tv) be the cut pait, a handkerchief is to 
he tied %igli<Jy round the limb al>or(’ the 
out ; and, if ])ossiblc, the two bleeding 
ends of tlic artery should each be ticcl 
M ith a piece of silk. Tf the bleeding 
is fiom a vein, the blood is much 
duiker, and docs not come away in 
jets. Tn this case, the hand kei chief is 
to he lied Moiv the cut, and a pad of 
Imt or linen pressed firmly against the 
dnided ends of the vein. Let every 
bad cut, e-<])ocially wheie thcie is much 
bleeding, aiul even although it may to 
all appc-aiance have been slopj)ed, be 
attended to by a surgeon, if one can by 
any means be vjblaincd. 

2 . Lacerah'ii or foni 'ivounds, 

- 'I'lieie IS not so much bleeding in 
these eases as in clenn cuts, because the 
blood-vessels are torn across in a zigzag 
manner, and not divided straight across. 
Ill other respects, liowcver, they arc 
more sot ions than ordinary cuts, being 
often followed by inllammation, morti- 
fication, fever, and in .some crises by 
locked' jaw. Fvircign substances are 
also more likely to remain in them. — 
Treat nieni .Stop the blecvling, if there 
is any, in the manner diiected for cuts ; 
rcnioie all substances that may l)c ui 
the wound ; ’;eep the patient quite 
quiet, and on low diet — gruel, arrow- 
root, and the like; purge with the 
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lollowing pills ahd mixture..— The pill : 
Mix five grains of calomel and the 
same quantity of antimonial powder, 
with a little bread-ciumb, and make 
into two pills, which is the close for 
an adult. The mixturg is : Dis* 
solve I oz. of Epsom salts in ^ pint 
of senna tea. A quarter of the mixture 
is a close. If there are feverish symp- 
toms, give two tablespoon fills of fever- 
mixture (see above) every four houi-s. 
If possible, bring the two edges of the 
wound together, but do tiot strain the 
parts to do this. If they cannot be 
brought together, on account of a piece 
of llesh being Ukeii clean oiit,c-or the 
raggcdiicss of their edges, put lint 
dipped iy cold w.ater over the wound, 
and cover it with oiled silk. It will 
then fill up from, the bollom. If the 
wound, aften* being well washed, should 
sldl contain uiy s.ind, or grit of any 
kind, or if it should get red and hot 
fiom iiillamniatKm, a large wann bread 
poultice will be the best thing to ajijdy 
unlil It becomes quite clean, or the in- 
flammation goes clown. When the 
w'ound IS a very large one, the ap[)lica- 
lion of warm poppy foment.itions is 
better than that of the lint clipped in 
cold water. If the redness and pain 
about the part, and the general feverish 
symptoms, are great, irom eight to 
twelve leeches are to he applied round 
the wound, and a warm popjiy fomcn- 
taticm or w^arm bread poultice applicvl 
alter they drop off. 

Class 3. Tuiictured or pcnctralinf^ 
loouuds. — These, for many reasons, are 
the mo-^t serious of all kinds of wounds. 
— f/ratmeut : The same as that for 
laeeiated wounds. Tiis (matter) often 
forms at the* bottom of these wounds, 
which should, therefoie, be kept open 
at the top, by separating their edges 
every morning with a boiikin, and api>ly- 
ing a w^arm hreadqioiiltice immediately 
afterwards. They will then, iii all 
probability, lieul up from the iiottom, 
and any matter whicli may flirm wall 
find its ow'ti way out into the poultice. 
Sometimes, however, in spiU; of rtll 
precautions, colL'ctions of matter (ab- 
scesses) wall form at the bottom or 
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sides of the wound.' These are to be 
opened with a lancet, and the matter 
thus let out. When matter is formings, 
the patient has cold shiverings, throb- 
bing pain in the part, and flushes on 
the face, which come and go. A 
swelling of the part is also often seen. 
The matter in the abscesses may be 
felt to move backwards and forwards, 
when pressure is made from one side 
of the swelling to the other with the 
first and second fingers (the middle 
and that next the thumb) of each 
hand. 

WOUNDS IN HORSES. 

All wounds of a bad charact/’r require 
the attention of an experienced vete- 
rinary, and they ar<^ best let alone till 
he comes. All that can be done is to 
sponge the place well wVh warm water 
and keep it clean. If the wound be 
not deep-seated, and 'also not in a dan- 
gerous place, the divided parts of the 
skin should be carefully drawn together 
by means of a few stitches with a nee<lle 
and thread. Strappings of adhesive 
laster may be made use of. Friar’s 
alsam applied upon a piece of lint, 
and the whole secured by a bandage. 
When the edges of the wound are so 
far apart that they cannot conveniently 
be drawn together, the best plan is to 
apply a poultice, either of linseed-meal 
or bread and water ; the former is to 
be preferred, as retaining warmtji for 
the longest time. If the place comes 
to a swelling, and is likely to bicak, 
it may be forwarded by the free us. of 
the following liniment. — Ingredkn^i: 
4 oz. of fresh olive-oil, ij oz. of spinU 
of turpentine, i oz. of tinef^ure of cam- 
phor, 1 oz. of tincture of opium, the 
yolk of 1 fresh egg. — Mode: Mix a’l 
these ingredients well together, and 
keep them in a bottle for use. Apply 
the liniment warm to the wound, but 
do not touch the surrounding swelling. 
When all the matter has beer dis- 
charged, wash the part v'ith warm 
water, and dress it with I'ri.ir’s 
balsam or tincture of •arnica diluted in 
the proportion of one part arnica to 
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ten of water. If proud flesh appears, 
it must be got rid of by the judicious 
application of caustic, or by a little 
blue-stone or burnt alum. 

YAOHLTA, an Elegant and Harm- 
less Cosmetic, to impart a Deli- 
cate Blush to tho Skin, far pre- 
ferable to Rouge* 

Ingredients : i oz. of white starch, i 
drachm of rose-pink, lo drops of essence 
of jasmine, 2 drops of attar of roses. — 
Mode: Finely powder and sift the 
starch, and then mix in the other in- 
gredients. Keep this cosmetic in a fine 
muslin bag, « and dust it on where 
needed. 

YEAST. 

The yeast of good home-brewed 
beer is the bc^t lo be used 'or baking 
in private families. It should oe taken 
from the beer very carefully, so as to 
be left as dry as possible. If kept for 
use in stone jars, with a piece of linen 
cloth tied over the tops, which should 
always be turned down to drain, yeast 
may be preserved- good for baking 
purposes from six to eight weeks. It 
w’ill not, however, when kept so long, 
do for working new beer. Fresh yeast 
is alw.ays required for this. If at any 
time yeast is too bitter, it is a good 
plan to put a hot cinder into it for a 
minute or two before using it. 

YEAST, BAKERS*. 

Boil 2 oz. of hops one hour in 9 
quarts of water ; take 7 lb. of mashed 
potatoes, when the liquor is milk-warm, 
and add i lb. of sugar, 2 oz. of car- 
bonate of soda, i oz. of spirits of wine, 

I lb. of flour, and .J pint of brewers’ 
yeast {(s^ work it. 

YEAST FOB HOME-MADE 
BRpAD. 

Boil I lb. ot good flour, J lb. of 
n^oist sugar, and J oz. of salt, in 2 
gallons of water, for art hour. When 
nearly cold, bottle and cork it closely. 
It wUl be fit for use in twenty-four 
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Yeast, to Keep. 

hours, tind one pint will make eighteen 
pounds of bread. 

YEAST, TO KEEP. 

Make a large bag of canvas, such as 
is used for milk-strainers, in the shape 
of an ortlinary jelly-bag ; into this pour 
fresh yeast, and by gradual pressure 
remove from it all the liquid. Take 
out the residuum, make it into cakes, 
and dry it. When wanted for use, 
soften a cake, or as much of a cake as 
is required, with a little ivarm water, 
mixing in a little sugar and flour. Yeast 
prepared in this way will keep a long 
time, and makes excellent i^rcad. 

YEAST. TO MAKE. 

Ingredients : i pint of malt, 6 pints 
of water, a small handful of hops, 4 lb. 
of flour. I pint of good ye»st . — Mode 


Yeast, to Make. 

Bruise the malt, and pour over it the 
water boiling hot. Let it stand to*in- 
fuse 1 4 hour ; then stiain it and add 
tlie hops. Boil again for twenty mi; 
nutes ; strain off the hops, and, while* 
the liquor is boiling hot, stir jnto it the 
flour. Let it cool till jnilk-wann ; 
then stir into it the yeast, set the vessel 
near the fire, and stir it occasionally 
during twenty-four hours ; then put it 
into stone “bottles, and set them in a 
cool place. The yeast will be ready 
for use in a day or two, and it will 
keep some ti’mq. This is a useful 
recipe for person^ living in the country, 
who do not brew very freipiently, as 
it will enable them to increase tlieir 
quantity of yeast if, at any time, they 
are likely to rim short of it. Brewers* 
yeast is never so gi^wl for home-made 
bread as the ye, - 1 st from good home- 
brewed beer. • 
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Clear Complexir.n. 

CLEAR COMPLEXION, TO 
ATiAIN. 

Wash the face with water as hot as 
it can 1 k! boiiic three Ijincs a day; if 
the face he badly freckled or Minbiiint, 
one of two cf)ur.scs may tie adopted — 
ihe face maybe i^radiially peeled of llie 
outer de/acMi" skin, or more (jinckly 
by a cosmetic of k^uovvn value. To 
peel the face pjradually, a mask of 
f|ndlcd cotton must Ix' worn at nif^hb 
h( les bem,;; cut for mouth and nos(‘ to 
bicalhc llirou^h. This ma..dv Ui soaked 
in boilinj^ water, wrung out, and ap- 
plied as hot as jiv^sibleto the face. It 
must be worn all i\ight, and if it be- 
come dry, again wettenl with the water, 
now cool, IViseveie in this tieatment 
foi two montlis, and you will find the 
old skin giadually peel off, and a new 
pretty skin appear. 

CHARPIE, TO MAKE. 

Take a piece of old Imeii, dra\Mng 
llu‘ threads at the lour edges to (oiiu a 
fiiiige half an inch dei'p, Tluni denv 
out all the threads one way foi about 
two-tliirds nf'aii im li ; lent* a sfilid 
barol about SIX Ihieads, and diau (.ut 
the Ihuatls again for twti-llnnU of an 
null ; do tins allernalcly to the end of 
the j'lece of linen, 'bhe otlier way of 
the linen, leave the tlireafls foi about 
half in inch, and dra\v out ab'>n foiii 
Ihnr. Is, then leave half an im h again 
and ill aw out four more, and .so on to 
the end of the j'Kte. Wlu'n dta.e, the 
lull looks clMH|ueu'd wi’h small lioles, 
winch aie iiiteiulLd to a Imit air to tlie 
wound. 'I'lie limgc is of use to rt i ne 
the Imtwhf* the wijiind is dics'>ed. 

e.OLD BATHING. 

Cold bathing with the addition of 
salt water is very licneficial to health : 
tiie salt water slionld 1)C made of etpinl 
jiails of 'i'ldman’s sfa-siit and loek 
or hav '^alf. A t'nminoii blown jai, 
'sneh as is used lui Indian pickle, should 


Freckles, to Bemove. 

be filled about three-quarters full with 
this sail, and then filled up with water; 
a muslin cap should be fitted to the 
jar, and the water poured off and re- 
newed daily until the whole of the salt 
be melUd ; when the piocess must 
commence tie lun'o. 

EYELASHES, THE. 

Eyelashes may have the tips cuf to 
thicken their growth, but this must be 
done carefully, ff they are while, or 
very light -coloured, they may be daik- 
ened with walnul-juiee, aiijilied with 
a carpel-hair biusli ; a sheet of jiapcr 
should be laid under the lightly-closed 
lashes, and the lashes painted with the 
walnut-dye. Take can* .that in pei- 
foimiiig this delicate ‘opefation, you 
drop none of the juice save where you 
inUaicl to ])Iace it, as it will stain. 
JOycbruws maybe also stained with tins 
juice. 

FRECKLES, TO REMOVE. 

When freckles aie of long stand- 
ing, the face should be well washed 
every night with w'aim water and ( 'aside 
Miap, .and the lollowmg pieiKiialion 
ai)])li(‘d as directed : ' iMakc acnjifiil of 
new milk quite waim, and ilio]) llieiein 
20 drops of aromatic \iiugai. Dip 
into this some bits of soft linen, and 
with these bandage the l.ice, and go to 
bed. Tn the morning reimjve tin* ban- 
dages, and sponge the lace with warm 
walei no ^oap), and while wet 

apjily a little glycerine. Then dry 
iborougUly, aid use violet ]io\vd('i. 

'I 'his iniiiL be repeated every night 
duiiiig the lime Ihe skni is exposed 
to/iiy wiiuls. 'I'liis mixtuie will be 
foumi paiticularly useful at the seaside, 
and wlien tiavelling by sea. 

If the hards fieckle, use the mixture 
with a sjmnge, and then, W'hile wet, 
put on <;ld large gloves, and wear 
them all night. In die morning, while 
tlie skin IS .soft and moist liom the 
application, cut the nails, and carefully 
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^ Hair, the. 

mil tlic circle*, j^cntly pushing hack the 
encroaching ring at the toji. Keep the 
hands warm and dry, and always wash 
them in warm water, (doves should 
always be w*orn out of doors. 

HAIK, THE. . 

The (ierman method of treating the 
hair is as follows : twice a month wash 
the head with a quart of soft water, in 
Mhich a haiuiful of bran has been 
boiled, and in which a little white soap 
has been dissolved. Next rub the yolk 
of an egg, slightly beaten, into the 
roots of the hair, let it remain a few 
minutes, and wash it off thoroughly 
with pine water, iinsing*the liead w'ell. 
Wipe and nil) the hair Miy with a 
towel, and comb the hair up from the 
head, ])arting it with the fingers. If 
the hair has been very dry bejore the 
wasliing,^ a little jiomatum should be 
used. • * 

When neglected, the first thing to 
do is to cut the hair to an even lengtii, 
and wash the head (not the hair) weekly, 
at night, with soft water m which 
ammonia is poured. This may he 
pretty strong at fir?;! , hut not so strong as 
to hum the skin. Aftci wards use about 
three large spoonfuls of ammonia in 
a basin of water. Apply with a brush, 
and dry the head well after using. 
Wear a cotton net nightcap, lie sure 
to dry it thoroughly belbie going to 
sleep. A good colour ami strong 
growth of hair is only attained by a 
healthy ciiculation. d'he scalp must 
be stimulated by daily brushing, and 
by the ammonia bath weekly. (.)ncc 
a month the hair should be cut, to re- 
move the forked ends, which stfip its 
growdh. 

Change the parting night and morn- 
ing ; never wear the hair long in one 
mode, and do not wear it at iTjght in 
the same mode as during daylight hours. 

LINT, T'O MAKE. 

'J’ake a strip of linen, old or new, 
about 6 or S inches long, and of ai^ 
convenient width-say from i to 2 or 
3 inches — to constitute tlie foundation 
of the future piece^ of lint. In this 


Skin tthe), to Soften. •• 

state the strands arc too hard and too 
harsh to be tolerated upon an abTadt*!! 
surface, therefore they retjuire to be 
softened and scraped up into a pile.or 
nap. To do this, pkice the stiip on 
the knee, over a piece r/ tliick soft 
cloth, such as coals are made of, or on 
a paii covered with this substance, iind 
then with a common table-knife com- 
mence to scrape the fibre of the linen 
until it has acquired a woolly appear- 
ance. There is some little knack in 
doing this, but it is soon acquiied by 
practice. Th<> knife should not be loo 
sharp, l)iit witli rntlicr a rongliish edge. 
It should he grasped firitily in ibe right 
h.and (while the strip is held tighlly by 
the left)* anil with iIk* ilmmb a little in 
advance, pressed well down ; the blade 
may ))c made t otwork on it as on a 
])ivot, 'riie Wade should be placed 
diagonally to*thi* angle lormtd by the 
crossing of the till eads, and Ihenjiressed 
lirinly down, and by a kind of giindmg 
motion, the upper paits of tlie threail 
will be cut oi torn, and pushed up into 
a nap. 

SKIN (THE), TO SOFTEN. 

I Always bathe in tepid water, and 
always put a bag of bran in the water 
over-night, if raiii-vvalcr cannot be ob- 
tained. With rain-vvdter, the bian will 
not be necessary. At night, before 
going to bed, wash the hands .and face 
with Cnstile soap and soft warm water. 
IJefoie diying the skin, rub every pail 
with glycei me, and then dry ihorouglily. 

If the hands and face are dry and red 
from exposure, the following prepaia- 
tion will he found of great seivicc : — 
Dissolve a piece of guin-aral)ic, the 
size of a filbert, in a wineglass of boil- 
ing water ; add a teaspoonful of glyce- 
rine or fresli lard, a leaspoonful of eau- 
de-Cologne, a bit ot camphor as large 
as .a pea, anrl as much caibon.'^ie of 
soda as will cover a threepenny piece. 
Tut all into a bottle, and sliakr iur 
twenty minutes. After washing die 
face and l.tinds with Castile soap and 
warm soft water, and having well liri'^cd 
(iff the .soap, appfy the above ptc’para- 
tion with a bit of soft flannel ; diy 
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c Skin (the), to Soften. 

gently, \vith(Hit rubbing llie skin. Tii 
the liioriiing sponge the face and hands 
with warm water, and, Ijefore diying, 
use a little glycerine. Then dry tho- 
roughly, and use a little fine violet 
powder. K this treatment of the skin 
be faithfully pursued cnch night and 
morning for one month, the skin of an 
elderly lady will become soft and deli- 
cate as that of an infant, and the com- 
plexion of the young will be pure and 
soft. 

If the skin be sallow, apply, for one 
month, the following ^preparation : — 
Tut I oz. of elderberry-flowers into a 
stone bottle, with 4 oz. of fresh lard, a 
bit of camphor the size of a pea, and a 
tablespoonful of vinegar. €ork the 
bottle perfectly tight, and plunge it in 
boiling water ; let it remain there, the 
water constantly boiling,, for three hours. 
Then strain the lic[uid in!!o a bottle and 
add I oz. of lavender-water, 10 drops of 
oil of almonds, and 1 oz. of Farina’s 
cau-de-Colognc. Shake well together, 
and put away for use. At night, before 
going to bed, well wash tl^e skin with 
warm water and Castile soap, and then 
apply the mixture, after well drying, 
with a soft flannel. In the moining 
wash with warm water and soap again, 
and dry well ; then apply the mixture, 
jubbing gently. ’Pass a soft fine napkin 
over the face, and use a little pearl- 
powder. 

If the skin is wrinkled from age, use 
the mixture at night in the folhjwing 
manner :--Dip sonic bits of fine soft 
linen inJo ibe mixture, fu*st putting the 
bottle into hot water; then bau'Jagc 
the face with these bits of linen, -ind 
leave them on all night. When they 
aic removed in the mornlug, instantly 
bathe the face in warm water, and whde 
the skin is wet use a little glycerin. 
Then dry, and i c violet powder. Tins 


Swollen Joints, &c. 

mixture will be found beneficial for 
eruptions of the skin. 

While using the mixture for the face 
and hands, avoid sitting near the fire, 
or allowing the hot sun to heat the 
skin. Always wear a veil when out of 
doois, and keep the face screened from 
the heat of the fire. 

SWOLLEN JOINTS AND 
CHILBLAINS. 

Take half an ounce each of glycerine 
and Castile soap ; put them into a 
bottle with 2p drops of spirit of tur- 
pentine and the same quantity of spirits 
of camphor, and add 4 oz. of gum- 
arabic and 1 oz. of rain-water. Ckirk 
the bottle^ put it in hot 

{nol Ifliliiil) water. When the W'ater 
is nearly cold, lemove the bottle, and 
shake it until tlie mixture becomes 
w'hitc and froiliy ; then j)ut it aivay in 
a warm place. Jkfore using tins mix- 
tui*c, the feet should be iiuo water 
as warm as can be borne ; then diy 
them, rubbing the swollen joints with 
a hard towel. After well rubbing the 
pail with the mixture, bandage the 
parts with some bits of linen, leaving 
as mucli of the mixture on as will 
adhere. In the morning bathe the 
feet with tepid w\atcr (almost cidd), and 
again well rub with the mixture. Cut 
some bits of linen, and put them on — 
the mixture will make them adhere ; 
then gently draw on the stocking, and 
ahvays wear a shoe loader than the 
fool. A shoe too short for the foot 
pushes back the toes, and makes the 
joints swell. Always keep the nails 
cut straight across ; but never cut the 
toei^ils at the corners. 

For chilblains a mixture of glycerine 
and eau-de-Cologne should always be 
used in addition to llie above prep.ira- 
tioii, , which is also of great use in in- 
flainfaaloiy rheumatism. 
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WARD, LOCK, AND TYLER. 


THE NEW ’illustrated FAMi'LY BIBLE. 


TO HE r;OMl’LI<TfcD IN TWIiNXY PARTS. 

Price Twopence Weekly; Monthly 0.ne Shilling. 

■ • COBBIN'S •' 

ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE 

AND 

PEOPLE^S COMMENTARY. 

With Family Petals ter, a Profusion of Illustrations of Biblical 
Localities, and of Incidents from the Holy Scriptures, by 
Overhj-:c:k, Rethel, and other flrcat Scriptural Artists, 

With a large number of Coloured Pictures, 


A FAMTT.Y TURI.E and commentary, cheap in price, trustworthy 
in explanations, and attractive in form, has long been desired. The present 
issue of “t’or.BiN’.s Illustraj kd Eamily Bible and People’s Commen- 
'J’ARy” will be found to give a number of advantages to Subscribers. 

I. It is the only Family Bible issued with beautifully Coloured Plates, and 
its compleiion is .secured within •Twenty Months ; whercvTs, in nearly all previous 
issues of the Bible, a very mu?h longer period has been required to perfect the 
undertaking. ' * 

II. The present Family Bible will be, when completed, by far the Cheapest 
yet issued. It will cost scarcely one-third of the price which is now paid for the 
lowest-priced Family Bible, although these liavc been hitherto considered marvels 
of clieapnc.ss. 
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Neia Books and New Editiotis 

III. The Coninientaiy, by one of our most eminent Biblical Scholars, will be 
found Lomplete, and will afford all needed information for an intelligent perusal 
of Holy Writ, now so closely searched, and made the subject of much hostile, as 
weTl As friendly criticism. Thus, in this issue of the Bible, subscribers will possess 
an admirable Commentary- -clear, concise, and thoroughly tnistworthy. Many 
Commentaries occupy the space of six volumes, costing a large sum of money 
and hardly t'viy really good Commentary can be bought which does not occupy as 
ma ly as thr-'c. volumes. But “Cor.iiiN’s Family Bible and" PEorLii’s Cum- 
MENTaky ” will combine, for Clergymen, Teachers, and Students, in one 
compact, handsome, and portable volume, both the 'Text of Holy Writ and a full 
Commenlaiy. 'I'he w ell-engr.ucd and ]irinted Maps and Illustrative Fngravmgs, 
the beautiful ni.my-coloured I’ictures, the aitisticand useful Register ol Fanuly 
Invents, printed in Tints, and luled for the insertion of the Family Names and 
Events, all unite to foim. a Bible for the People of Great Britain, as well fitted for 
the Cottage by its t.'heapness as for the Palace by its (armpleteness of 'I'cxt and 
(Commentary, and beauty of appearance. » 

Eaih Weekly Number, ]uue Twopence, of “Cohbin’s Ii-LUSTKATED Famil\ 
Biiile and PiCDPLp’s COMMENTARY ” will coiis'ist of Sixteen Quarto Pnges. 
No. J. will be enclosed ^,n a Wrapper, wdiich may be used for the preservation of 
future Numbers. 'I'he Monthly l^arls, price One ShiKing, will be cov'posed of 
fiom Sixty-tbur to Eighty pages, with a Coloured Plate in each Pait. 


A LIST OF Tllli COLOURED PLATES 
I)t rt eparatWH for 

“COBBIN’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE”:— 


The Death of 'A bee. 

The Givi n:j OE THE Law. 

The Brazen Serpent. 

Rt/th and Naomj. 

The Judomvnt or Solomon, 
Elisha Laisini; the Shunami « ' S 
S(‘N. 

The Rebuildino oi- riiE Temple. 
David Brinoinij in the Ark. 

The Virtuous Woman. 


Job and His Friends. 

“Ecce Homo.” 

The (..’aptives in Babylon. 

The Dream of Nebuchadnezzar. 
'riiE FEAbP OF Belshazzar. 

'Fhe Massacre of the Innocents. 
Suffer J.i itlkCiiildren toCome 
unto Me.” 

'ruE SToNiNi;,ot Stephen. 

Paul before i'elix. 

% 

t 


The kind attention oj MimsierSy ^nna’ay-School Tiar/urs, and Parents^ 
IS spiCially asked to this pamity Bttde and Commentary. They wdl he able to 
recommend it to their Flocku Pupils, and Children, with the jifiratest confidence, 
J'he handmnest possible Volume, and eminently calculated to assfitUn an intelligent 
aifi pleasing study of the Book of Books. 
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Publhlicd by jyim/, /.och, and Tyh r. 

Now icady, an entirely New Work, entitled, 

PALESTINE: 

Its Holy Sites and Sacred Story. 

Amply Illusiraied tenth Maps and more than 300 Wood Jiny^ravings^ 
• Executed by Etnimnt Artists, 

Demy 8vo, 520 paj:je‘', Price Js. 6^/., Handsomely Bound. 

The desii;n of the work is to ])rovide a Consecutive History of Palestine, from 
the time ol Ahram to that of the final Destruction 6f Jerusalem under TitU',. It 
will also furnish, in immediate association with the events rccordetl, a 'J'opo- 
graphieal Description of^the Land. 

‘M’alestink” will fmnish a contemporaneous view, of the two kingdoms — 
Israel and Judah ; it will supply a Connected Narrative to fill up the interval 
which occurs between tly;; days <if K/ia and those of 1 lerod ; and it will c*>ntinue 
the history beyond the accounts found in the Acts of the Apostles till tho^.e 
dreadful days came when Jerusalem, attei a siege more remarkable for its horrors 
than any other on record, \v,is downtrodden of her enemies, and her beautiful 
house consumed by fire. 1 


Now Ready, llniform with Bkkton’^ Sniii.fNM; CAZK'tTKKR, containing 
Eiu llundnd and Tuh’Ii>c Columns of closely-pr inted matter. 

KEETON’S 

BIBLE DICTIONARY. 

Price IJ. In Cloth Boards, is. ()d. 

Many Dictionaries and Helps to the Bible have been published, but nothing 
has appeared of the kind at so low a cost as that which is now oflered. A IS/iillitr^ 
Bible Dictionary is nnpn'^i’dentcd in the pnblishun^ trade. 

The following general principles have governed in the preparatitm of the 
work : — 

It is thoroughly Biblical *and purely Unsectarian.* No woi*d, with a few^ 
necessary exceptions, is introduced as the subject ol an article which is not found 
in the Canonical Books of the Authorized Vusions of the Old or New 'Pesta- 
ments. Words, the meaning of which may be found in any ordinaiy Dictionary, 
are omitted. Theolo'p'cal expressions, excepting those which arc strictly Biblical, 
arc excluded. The Pioriunciation of the Namt‘s, both of Persons ami Places, is 
given, together with the signification of the word. All jiractical use is made of 
the information furnished by Modern Travellers and l\esideiUj> in tlie Last, and 
of Scientific Discoveries and Explorations. The Chronology adopted is that ot 
Bishop Usher, which answers to that of the Authorized Veisiou of the Scnfiturcs. 

To Bible Teachers, Sunday-School Teachers, Schoolmasters, Pupil 
Teachers, and all interested in aidinig the Study of^the Scriptures, Special Terms 
will be given Vhen a number not less than a Dozen Copies of Beeton's Bxhle 
Dictionahy are ordere<l. • 
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. S. O. BEETON’S 

NATIONAL REFERENCE BOOKS 

FOR THE PEOPLE OF 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

Each Volume Complete in itself, and containing fiom 512 to 560 Columns. 

I’rice IS. in wrapper ; cloth, u. 6/. 

BEETON’S BRITISH GAZETTEER: A Topographical and Historical 
(iiiidc to the United Kingdom. Comjiilcd froin the Latest and Best 
Aiilhoritics. Tl giv^s the most Recent Impiovcinenis in Cities and Towns; 
states ail the Railway Stations in the 'riirec Kingdoms, the nearest Post 
To<vus and Money Order Offices, and the Latest Oilieial Populations. 

BEETC>N’S BRITISH BTOGRAPIIV : From the ' Earliest Times to the 
Accession of George III. 

BlsETON’S ]\TOT)KJ<N MEN AND WOMEN 1 A British J 3 iography from 
the Accession of Geoigc III. to the Present Time. 

BEETON’S BIBLE TXCTIONARY. A Cyclopedia of the Geoj^raphy, 
Biography, Narrative^', and Truths ofSciiplurc. 

BELTON’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY: A Cyclopailia of Greek and 
Roman Biography, (ieogra])Iiy, Mytliology, and Anthpiitics. 

BEET()N’S MEDICAl. DICTIONARY, A Safe Guide for every Family, 
defining with perfect idainnes.'* the Symptoms and Ticatmcnt of all Ailments, 
Illnesses, and Diseases. 

BELTON’S DATIO BOOK. A Biitish Chronology fiom the Earliest Records 
to the ITesent Day. 

BELTON’S READY RECKONER. A Business and Family Arithmetic. 
Witli all kinds of New Tables, and a variety of carefully-digested infonnation, 
never before collected. 


Now Ready, fcap. -Syo, price One .Shilling each. 

BEETON’^ GUIDE J'JOOK O THE STOCK EXCHANGE AND 
MONI'Y MARKET. With Hints to Investors and the CJiances of 
Speculators. 

BEE'rON’S INVESTING MONEY WITH SAILTY /ND PROFIT. 

Price Sixpence hlonthly. 'I'o be Completed in from 24 to 2G 
< Monthly Parts, price each. 

BEE^'ON’S DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. Com- 
prising TiiR Sciences, the Arts, and IdrERARv KnowledgTe. With 
the Pronunciation and Etymology of every Leading Term. 

Of special value in “Beeson’s Dictionar^^ of Science, Art, and Literature” 
will be found elaborately drawri and carefully engraved rcprtiscntations of 
machines and other subjects, of which the following is a selected list Atlantic 
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CaWes, Walloons, Bathing Machine, Boring Macliine ajid ('omeiin^ Saw;, Blast 
Furnaces, l>rcweryanrl Bicwing Articles, Bridges, Carving (handle Maying, 
Clouds, Coding Machine, Corn Mdl, (Cutting Machine, Connecting Crank, Deal 
Sawing Machine, Diving Bells, Dredging Machine, Drilling Machine, BclI’ji's^'S 
Kthnological Types, Klizabethan Architecture, Envelope Making Machinery, 
P2udioinetcr, Fortifications, Fringe Machine, Fire and ljurglar Alarum, Furnace, 
Glaciers, Gas Furnace, Greek Architecture, (.irinding Machine and Giinding 
Mill, Hydraulic Bress, Iceberg, Ice Crystals, Jacquard Perforatirg Machine, 
Various Forms of loathes, English and American Locomotives, Looni, Mammalia, 
Marking Machine, Self-acting Mule, Moulding Machine, Nail Making Machine, 
Needle Gun, Nonnaii Architecture, Ordnance Shields, Paper Making Machinery, 
Percussion Cap Machinery, Photometer, Pile Drivers, Pin Making Machinery, 
Punching and Plate Cutting Machine, Pyrotechny, Pyrometer, Riveting Machine, 
Sculpture, Snider Rifle, Steam Gun, Steam Loading Gun, Steam Pumj-js, Steam 
Punching Macfiinc, Sugar Boiler, Tuibine, Whitworth Gun and Shells, &c. 

Demy 8vo, half roan, price 15^. With Maps and Illustrations. 
BEETON’S DICTIONARV OE UNIVERSAL fNFORMATION, !a to Z, 
comprising Gkogu \p:iY, Biockai’iiy, History, M ytiioi.ogy, BiuracAi. 
Knowledge, Chronology, with the Pronunciation of every Proper 
Name. ' 

“The ‘Dictionary of Univeisal Tnfonnalioii ’ just piiolidicd by Mr. S, O. 
Beeton supplies a desideratum much and w*dcly felt— of x comprehensive yet 
portable (hetionary of proper names. The * Encyclopiedia Britannicn,^ the 
‘English Encyclopa'dia,’ and the other great digo\ts oi human knowledge, in 
consequence of their high price, aie acce siblc only to a few. In such woiks no 
special provision is made foi supplying short and comprehensive infoimnlion 
regarding individual words, arranged in their alphabetical onler, of the kind most 
likely to be required by the great mass of general readers. Mr. Beeton to some 
extent enters a nf*,w field in devoting a dictionary exclusively to proper names in 
Geograi)hy, History, Biograjdiy, Mythology, Bible Knowledge, and Chronology. 
In these pages condensation has been in every way .sought after, and we know of 
no work which supplies more information at a smaller cost .’' — The Times, 


Just Ready, post 8vo, half bound, price 7 j. ; half calf, 10:. 6*/., 

coj^iously Illustrated. 

BRETON’S DICTIONARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. A (’ompendious 
Cyclopedia of the Anim.al Kingdom. 

Just Ready, post 8vo', half bound, price *]s. 6^/. ; half calf, io.f. 6f/. 
BEETON’S DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAf’HY: A Universal Gazetteer. 
Illustrated by Coloured Map.s, Ancient, Modern, and Biblical. With 
Several Hundred Engravings of tlie Capital C’ilics of the World, laiglish 
County Towns, the Strong Places of the Earth, and J^oealities of (jencial 
Interest, in separate Plates, on Tinted Paper. Containing in all iqiwards 
of Twelve Thousand Distinct and Complete Ai tides. Edited l)y S. O. 
Beeton, E.R.G.S. ' 

.Uniform with “ Bceton’s Dictionary of Geogiaphy,” half bound, 
price 7^. (id. ; h.alf calf, los. 6 d. 

BEETON’S DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY: Being tlic Tdves of Eminent 
Persons of all Times. With tile Proiuinciali(<fi of cveiy Name. Illiislialed 
by Portraits^ engraved after Original and Anlliorilative Pictures, I’niils, &c. 
Containing in all upwards of Ten Thousand Distinct' and Complete Ai rides. 
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New Books and New Editions 

.■ The Leading. Lady's Magazine. 

KEETON’S ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
DOMESTIC MAGAZINE 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. MONTHLY. 

CONTAINING 

A CoLOTJUFD Fashion Plati:. liy Jacki-, is. Rouf, I’oniKS, Skirts, or 
Jhlfs David. Oim asionai.lyTwo oriiKii Ak rrci.F of J)ress,Fasii- 

C-’ol OIJRI.D JM.A'IF'.S. , ION VHI.H AND UsFFlfl.. 

A ('oLoiiuM) I’A'iJi'KN 1-ok Rerun Upwards of J-'ifty Designs in 

OR OI HER NkKDEKWORK. [ZIONE. Ni* M)EEWt>RK, AND FASHIONS IN 

'rnii Fnglishwoman’s Conversa- Dress. , [from Paris, &c. &c. 

AI’m'iern Siieet ^>f Maniees, Taees, Articees, I'^ssays, I.Erruis 

RiMily, piicc 7 .. r.,/., T]\K MiDSUMMKR VOLUME of tlio ENCLISIf- 
^\'0^1\N^S lx e\J ' MAG.A/INE, coiUainiiu; c^lomed Rcrlin and I'aris 

J’j.tteiris, Emhioidriy, and oHrt Dcsii»ns, (.‘olouivd d''as]iK)a 1 Mates ; also, Cut- 
out Patterns of Maiilk’s, Dresses, tva . 

Iseady, price 71 6</., THE C’llRISM'MAS VOLUME. Also, the TWO 
VOLS. IN ONE, piic(^ iss. 

The Cheapest Tady^s Magazine. 

PRICE SIXPENCE, MONTHLY. 

BRETON’S 

YOUNG ENGLISHWOMAN. 

|Ilur:!(ratctr .ICabii/s 

» Alonl/t/y, 

M’AT.FS OF AN In I 1 Rl'Sl'INC; NA'lIiRE. NeEDI.EWORK PaTII' RN s IROM Bior- 
PoF.MS AND SuNi'.s, EIN, BrUSSEES, AND I’ARIS. 

Sketches AND Arvicm s. Fdee-sized Eatierns of f'AsnioN- 

StoRN'S OF DoM i S I I( 1'EEI INIE ARl.E DrKSSFS, JaCKKI'S, MaN- 

Ar riCT.Es OK VaU'F., tees, iCc. 

KfciU'.s in Cookery and Hof e- Nfw J>ooks, Ptkc'fs of M dsk', Wh \ r 
KEF.1’]\'( . 'lO P>UY, AND WlIRRE TO SlKH’. 

Fashions Direct mo>m Paris, Ohr Drawing-Room, &c. i&c. 

Ready, price ^s. U. 'fHE YOUNt; ENtiLISH VVC -M AN, Vol. T. New 
Series. A MaL;a/.iue of I' iciioii and Isntei t.iiiinv^ T/iteratuo-, Music, Poetry, EInc 
Arst, F.ishiui)'.. and nseftil and ( irnatn utal Needlework. 

-f -- - 

Nojv Ready, wUh numerous Tlhi'-trations, sejiaiate and in the text, price 5c 
M'llE EREAKS OF FASHION. With EinDhpuatic ('over in cloth, "gilt. 

Now rcidy, price 2s. doth. 

TIIK AKT OF FIGURK TRAlNINir. Dcscril.ln^ in Text and by 
Paigi avin<.Ts the lyfnde <»f Achieving a Beautiful Figure with the least 
, ])o^sll^le Diflicuily, .md the IMaiis adopted hy the most Fashionable J'.nglish 
and Continental Society. < 



I'uhlibJhJ by Ward, Lock, ami Tykr. . • 7 

The Best Fashion Books in Existence. 

BY A. GOUBAUD AND SON. 

• 

Messis. A (]<)[! MAUD and Soiv;, of lean's (02 Rue RiclK-Iicu), Ihiissels (,^3 
Kilt' iil.ics), an.l LotkIdii (j;o, llciirictl.i Slret^, Covenl (ianlen), have appointetl 
Messrs \V MU', i.ucK, aiul Tyi lu, as Wholesale Aleuts for Town and Coiuilry. 


THE MILLINER AND DRESSMAKEJR. 

Price One Sliillin*;. J*ost free, i.f. hi. 

l''ive ("oloiiietl Plates hy JUKKs JV\vii> am] T’kKVAL, with many 
P'asliiun Pnj^iavmL;', 111 ilie 'I'evl, .1 1‘atterii Sheet ofJS'cw Dresses, Bonnets, <!s:e., 
from I’ans, JJrusst'ls, and Vienna, tSic. 

DRESS AND FASHION. 

A Clu'ajier Fashion Htxjk. iXinepence, Monthly. Post frto, 10/. 

With Two ( 'olon led , Fashion Plates and 16 Pai.jes of Fashion llhisiralions. 
Also, a Patli'in Sheel, coiiiamini^ Diagrams for'f'utting mil (he Latest Shapes of 
D/ess, Cv:c., from Pans, nnvL6| or 80 pages of Interesting Reading. 

_ f 

, tPRICE ONE SHILLING EACH- 

’ N F W N E F D L E WO R K 
lElTTFRN ROOKS. 


BY MADAME 

Ma1)\MK GoTMsAUD’s PAILINt: T'A'1- 

'I kKN'S 

Mai>\mi-: OoiriiAr o’s Fm uRoini-kY 
P \'l I'KKNS 

Madxmi-. (lori’.Ai'h’s CutKMn.r 
1 l KNS, 

MAnvMi'. (i< )ii n m: n’s Km r 1 iNt, yw d 
N i n iM’r Pa i j 1 kns. 

MaDXMK (o>M:\I1>’s PaJIFKNS (»!• 
M<c\onNAAis, JmilaLi^ 


A. GOUBAUD. 

I ;^^AI)^M^ (ioi/nA(i[>’s Point T.v’k 
I PAiri'KNs. 

i JVfADAMK OoIjIIAIID’s Ouiihuk 

j J)’AKr. 

j /.(irj^iT S'W. 

I IMapamf, (loiit;\i’i>’s Gi iruKiv Wokk 
I PArri.RNs. 2 ». 

MAOXMF (IoI'IIM D’s J’IIIOW LA( !•' 
Look. F/. 


Sniiablc for Scljool.^'i, ^^0111113 cVirls, .$cmin;trir.'5 , iCt. 


THE STANDARD NEEDLEWORK 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 

BY MADA*MK ADOLPHK GOUbAuD. 


.PRICE SIXPENCE. 


MadVAIK (hiMlAlMi’s Rl KI.IN WoRK liNSl'KIh I'lONS. iS IliusI rn* lOiiS. 
Madamf (ioi; r. Ai n’s FaiurcMdkry Ln.strutions. 65 IlIiLsirallon^ 
Madamk Gomiaro’s rRociirr Instkootions, ^24 Illustrations. 

So/{/ hy all lfVh>/iU//L' If'archonscmrn,, arlcfall Ju'rini and /'anry Sha/if. 
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New Books and New Editions, 


SECOND EDITION. 

Now ready, price One Guinea, cloth gilt, and gilt edges ; also in 2 volumes, price 25^. 

BRETON’S 

GREAT BOOK OF POETRY. 

FROM C^^DMON AND KING ALFRED’S BOETHIUS 
TO BROWNING AND TENNYSON. 

CONTAINING NEARLY TWO THOUSAND OF THE BEST PIECES IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

WITH SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF THE POETRY OF OUR COUNTRY, 
AND PTOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF THE POETS. 

. Presenthig a Collection of Poems never before gathered together 
within the limits of a Single Volume, 

Four Hundred English Poets arc represented in this Volume. A Separate 
Collection of American Poems, with Biographies, is added to these. Thus, 
in one book, a vie^y of the Growth and Changes of the English Language, 
as seen in its Highest Developments, is possible. Not less than a ^^housand 
Volumes have been examined in order to form a selection worthy to receive 
respect and regard from all Lovers of the Divine Art of Poesy. 


Now Ready, price loj. 6^., A New Volume by Henry Southgate, 
Author of “ Many Thoughts of Many Minds, 

** Musings About Men,” ike. ike. 

NOBLE THOUGHTS IN NOBLE 
LANGUAGE; 

A COLLECTION 

OF WISE AND VIRTUOUS UTTERANCES, 

In 3Pwsif anH 

From the IV rilings of the Kno'uni Great end the Great Unknoivn, 

EDITED BY 

HENRY SOUTHGATE, 

r 

APTHOF of THOUGHTS OF MANY MlNt>S,” 

“^*IUSrNGS ABOUT MEN,” FTC., ETC. 



Published by Ward, Lock, and Tyler, 


DRAWING BOOKS. 


Just Reruly. New and Revised Kdition, demy 8vo, cloth, 2 j. 

DRAWING ROOK (The Illustrated). Comprisinir a Complete In^oduction to 
Drawing aivcl Perspective; with Instructions for Etching on Copper or 
vSleel, &c. «S:c. Ry Roukrt Scott Burn. Illustrated with above 300 
Subjects for Study, in every branch of Art. 

This e.\tremely popular and useful ‘‘ Drawing Rook ” has been thoroughly 
levised by the Author, and many new lllustiatlons are added, thus rcndeiiiig 
the present Edition the most perfect Handbook of Drawing for Schools and 
Students. 

* T )einy 8vo, cloth, 2^^. 

ARCIirnCCl'URAJ., ENGINEERING, AND MEGHANTCAL DRAWING 
bUOK (The lllnstsatcd). Ry Roulk r Su)i r Rlkn. With 300 EngViving-. 


New J^Mition, Just Ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 2.^.;- Tpt p]-). 

T-HE -STEAM ENGINE; 

ITS HISTORY AND MEGEIANISM. 

Rcing Dcsciii>tinns and llliisliations of the Slationaiy, Locomotive, and 
JMaime Engine. Ry Rourkt ScoT'L' Rurn. 


Demy 8 VO, cloth, 2 s. 

MECHANICS AND MECHANISM. 

BV RdRER'E SCOTT BURN. 

WlTir AROUT 250 iLLUSrRVnONS, 

New Work on (^manicnt and Design. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 'is. 

ORNAMENTAL DRAWING AND 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN, 

WITH NOTES, HISTORICAL AND PRACTICAL/ 

Ry RojiruT Sc’»t i' Ri rn. Author of “The illustr.aled Drawing Rook,’* &c. «SLc. 
With neaily 300 J^ngiavingi? of Interior am^lCxterior Decorations 
• for Churches, Houses, «^c. «Is:c. 

“We can Iieriri.Iy recommend ]Mr. IJinn's book as a useful guiJe to an art that all men o 
education are required to study,’' — Atkenaum, • 
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Nciu Books and Nciv Editkns 


IN WEEKLY NUMBERS, PRICE ONE PENNY; 

(;f Thirty;lvvo page'?, fiiRy llhistrated in the Text, and one Full-page 
Kngiaving, piinted on 'J'oned Paper; 

AND IN MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE SIXPENCE. 

BEETON’S BOYS’ OWN MAGAZINE, 


The ^P^umbers now in course of Publication contain 

Runnymkdk and Lincoln Fair. Tiik Story of tiil St’Antsii Akmai>\ 


A Story of the Great Charter. By 
J. G. Fi)(;ar. 


The Zooi or.K’AT- Gardens'. A Se- 
lies of Papers hy the Kev. j. G. 
Wood, M.A., F.L.S. 

Antony VVaymoutii'* or, 'J'he Gi n- 
Ti EMKN Adventurers. By 
\v^illiam H. G. Kin(;si'un. 

King Lion. A Tale. 

"PiiF Victoria Cross'. j\ Series of 
J’apers setting foith the Services 
h'l* wincli the ’V.C. has been be- 
stowed. '' 


AND THE DU'K.H WarS. By W. 
Davenport Adams. 
Midsiui'Men Ai-loat. 

'Pricked in a Horse Trade. J>y 
(apt. M AVNE Kni). 

Papers ON Paelooning. By Henry 
(J ox\vi< El . 

The Story of Ben row and Du 
Casse. By W. Davenpout 
Adams. 

The S'ory of Rodney and J>e 
(Jrasse. by W. 1). Adam.s. 

Skating, Pishing, Cherhisliy, the 
Some Harmless I'raetu il jokc-s, 
Flench Schoolboys, 'Phe 0>sler, 


I 

With T’ajiers on I’yrolcchny, Football, 

TCcole Poly let hm(|iie, tlie AMan-k'.ilt rot C'hiinda. 

'J'rawling and Dredjung, Our Yehin Gencht, 

How to make a Veloeijude, tVc. JTi//le I'ages, Xc. vCc. ive. 


In Wrappei, 2 s. ; cloth gdl, ]niee C/, 

HOUSEHOLD WORDS’ CHRISTMAS STORIES. 

CONDUCTED BY ARLES DICKENS. 

Containing Whal (.’hiistmas is as we -low OldcT (1S51). A Round of 
Stoiies by the Chrislmas P'ne (1S52). Anolhet Round t'f Sloiu-s Iw tlie (Jhrislmas 
Fire (1S53). 'Pile Sesen Pool 'I'lavelleis ( 1854) 'I he I lolly 'J kc lim (18^5). 
'Phe Wreck of the “Golden Alaiy*’ (1830). 'Pile J'eiils of (Jeilain Lnglish 
Prisoneis (1857). A House to I.et (1S58). 

BEETON'S -“ALL ABOUT' IT”' BOOKS. 

1 lantlsomoly I uind, jincc 2s Od each. 

T. All AhGUl Everythin.;^, 

Being a Dictionaiy ol Pinitiral jst'cipe„s .and lG\tiv»Tiy Inloj m.ition. An cntiuly 
New Domestic C\cltjpa-d..i Airanecd in Ab^ualxlM .n Oidei, aiul Usefully 
Illustrated. 

2. All About Cookory. 

Being a Dictionary of T’veiyday (kH)k<*ry. I'y Mi^. Isvrm.l.a Beeton. 

3. Aii About Gardenin'.;. 

Bt^ng a Dictionary of Piactical GauTamig. 
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PuhUshcd by Ward, Lock, and Tyhr. 

^'f(u Iprcscntatiott ITdIuhu fur gojis. 

Now Ready, 

Octavo, 1,104 'vitli Forty Pnjre-Fngravirifjs, piinted on Toned Paper, 

and upwards of One Hundred aiul d'vNcnly WjxkI in the Text, 

• price 5 j. ; extra i;ilt and gilt c*dgcb, 6s. 

BEETON’S FACT, FICTION, HISTORY, AND 
ADVENTORE, 

Containing — (/re^^y and Poictieis ; or, Tlie Story of the llKick Prince’s Page, 
hy the late J. (h IOxr.\K ( I llustralixl). A Coasting Vo).u;e liuin tlu; Tiianics to 
iho '"I'yne ( Nlusliated) Pa[)ers on Natmal llistoiy, I)) tlu' R<‘v. J. (1. Wofy ), iM.A. 

( J lliisl laled ), 'j'lie Ao\eiituies ol RmiIkmi I ).i\ idgt r, a 'Tale, h}’ J ami s ( IkEl-N- 
M'ou]) ( I llii aiaud), SeFntilic Aitulo'- ( I lliisli.iicd) ClamKiry (lllustjaleil). 
Howto Make a Sniall Oig.iii, (iaivaiue JI.iUai), Mu'Kl Steamer, JNIaniu* luigiue, 
t\(.. ( llliisti.ued). d’lie Stoi\ (tf tlie IJiitisli Navy, l»y J' DWIN l‘\ Koi;J',K 1‘S, 
(Jlluslraled). Up in the Alps l.y Sn I.\sci 1 ij-.s W K \,\Ai l ( 1 Ihi'-lraled). The 
Young INJorseniai), I'y 'V. 15 . (lllii‘'lKi(ed). J'<i.iiy, I'li/zles, <!iec. iScC. 


Aew Issue, nilh New Ihnding'', ('olonrcd Plate-., liCLUilifii'ly p’jutcd on 
good p.ipti, siunl! (limy S\o, piiee 5**. each, 

THE VOLUMES OF 

BEETO.N’S BOY’S OWN LIBRARY. 

l. WILD SPOR“ OF THE WORLD. 

<n//t" liiuuh-s a v// /'(»//( w. 

J]clu T 7 olinnc of tl)e Series?. 

Pine 'I wo Shillings and Si\peni.e. 

With iMagniliceiU lllii'.lralioiis hy Riot;. 

THE GREAT INVASION IN 1813-14 j OR, 
AFTER LEIPZIG. 

lleing <i Story of ll^e faitiy ol the Allied h'ories into ALsace and laniaine, .and 
tlnn Reieption alter tin Rattle of Leiji/ig, cnlle*dthe Jlattle of the Kings and the 
Natiom.. Ry MYt. i'.KCKM WN-Ciivi KiAN, Authois of “ Watm-loo,” “The 
t'onstMipt,” “Tlie P)lockade,'',!vc. 

\ J-5. — )‘'or e\ ('ry one who either takes mi iiHer'st m tlu' great '-ti nggle inr ' talang'* 
place 111 I'hiropt', latln'r to the young who aie h ainiiig histoiy, ti' the old who desire to 
g.iin lessons fuan «'vp«'rienee, ‘In to more feimnme mmd'. who delight in H ^tory of 
entuiiii mg mt( ii_ -a, full ol i Ii.n iurnmli'Mils ol’ t he pme t pn'iii,il Kwe aiirl alhs tion, 
.mil ivnliniiiu; 1 imfiinal desolioa .only (Mulnig hi. its* If, lo .di eood lit iris 

rmd lelmeil n1telli",i_ in,^ s. this i miui ale \oh.m. of ?»IM i a:i l' MA ^ IIA l Kl \N' will 
ii]j[jeal in toncj u( wiu'iesume ui-l jiiv igoiatin g iB.at 
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Nciv Books and Neiv Editions 


Uiiif(«-m with Mrs. Tieclbii’s “ Household Management,” half-bound, price *J5, 6tt. 

IjF.ICTOWS T> 00 K f)F HOME PETS. Showing how to Rear and Manage 
'111 Sickncs'i and in Health —Birds, Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits, Guinea-Pigs, 
Dogs, Cats, Squirrels, Tortoises, Jvincy Mice, Bees, Silkworms, Ponies, 
Dtmkeys, Goats, Inhabitants of the Aquaiium, &c. Illustrated by 

upwards ol 200 F.iigiaviiigs, and ii licautilully Coloured Plates by Harrison 
\VE iRwid F. Kkyl. 


Just Ready, cloth gilt r^nd gilt edges, price 5 j-. 

HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS AND ENJOYMl'NTS. Comprising 
Acting-Charades, Mm lest pies, Coiiuiidrums, Enigmas, Rebuses, and a number 
of New Pu7/lcs 111 endless vaiiety. With lolding Coloured Frontispiece. 


Uniform nltli “Beeton^ Hook of Birds,” cloth elegant, gilt edges, price ^s. Gd. 

BEETl)N’S BOOK OV POULTRY AM) DOMJsSTIC ANIMATES. 
.Showing How to Rear and Manage in .Sickne‘^> and in I leal th -—Pigeons, 
Poultry, I )iu k'', 'l'iirke)s, (ieese, Ralibits, Dogs, CaU, Squirrels, P'ancy Mice, 
Tortoises, Bees. Silkwoims, Pomes, Donlve)s, liiliabil ants of the Aquaiium, 
&c. tVc. ‘ ^ 

*;i(* d’his Volume conta ns iipwaids of One Hundred I'-ngiavings, .and P'ivc 
Colouicd Plates lioin Wad i-Coloiir Diauings by llAKKfsoN Wi:ii* 


BOOK OF BIRD.S. Showing Ilow' to Rear and Manage in .Sickness and in 
Health. Cloth elegant, gill edges, (>d, W^ilh J'lngiavings and Coloured 
Plates after Hakui'^on \\ i ik. 


Deni) 8vo, Tw’o Vols. m One, 21s. 

DE BONNECHOSE’S (EMILE) HLSd'ORY OE ERANCE. With Preface 
written exiifcssly foi tins— the Aiillioii/ed 'Pranslalion. Crowuied by the 
French Ac.idemy, J'jilarged, Re-wiitieii, and bi ought dowm tv) the Revolution 
of 1S48. Indited by .S. O. Jlia/iu.Ns 


P A R IS B EEF: AG U E R F: D. 

Now Reaiiy, 1 ucc , Coloiircvk 

BEETO-Vs LARGIs MAP OF P/xkl.S (Colvnmd) Showing the Foitilica- 
tions, i^ctaelievl Forts, and lC\t' uu Defemes; with tin Railw'a)s, Roads, 
and Rivers. Fkuii the I Bight , (»l j’donlimaency on,the Noith, to Longju- 
meau on tlie South ; and from the h'orest v)r Boiiciy, Niui’ly, and Ejun.iy on 
the East, to St. Remi and the Fok< vie Mai^^’ on the West. 

9 

V 

One '1 hous.and Ilhistrati ms, pi ice lo?. Gd., l\ilf-bcaind. 

THE %ELF-Air) CVCEOP Ki)IA EOR SKi.E J AUVaiT STUDENTS. 
Coinjirisiiig Geiier.il Drawing; Auliilv'clural, PvTcehan, -a), and Fhigineeiing 
Drawing; Oi namental *J >raw mg ami iicsign ; i\Bclui:i;'"s ai,id Mechanism; 
the .Steam-haigin^e Uv'iii 1 Semi’ Born, J'\.S. A hk, 6:c., Author of 
, “ Lessons of My Earin,” 6iL. 0‘/o page.-, demy 8vo. 



Published by Ward^ Loch, and lylcr. 
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Wl)t Seieft 33ooU m tlje OTodtl for (!cn{jlf£(I; dTami'litsf^. 

M Home, Abroad, in British Colonies, India, or ih the United States, 

Original Volume, 146 Ih Thousand. New Edition,* 
.30lh Thousand. Total, 176,000. 

Now Ready, New Edition, post 8vo, half bound, pi ice 7 j. Ci . ; half calf, lor. 6<f. 

^ CSfiittrrlti Jleio ColDurelf J3latrj^, • 

MRS. 11 KETONES 

BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 

Comprisinc; eviuy kind of pmctiial Inf«>nnntion on lUnncslic Economy iiml 
Modem Cookery, witli nunicious Woodcuts ami Coloiucd llkistiations, 
showiii" the Modcyi nuxle ot ScrMiij.^ j)i.,lK's. 

As a Wedding Gift, liirthday Hook, or l‘rcstnlation Volume at any l^-riod 
of the Year, or upon any Anniveisaiy whatever. Mis. RI'KIon’s I 
Manaokmkn r is i-ntitlcd to llie \cry first place. In lialf calf binding, price 
Half a Guinea, the Itftok will last .i life-time,. and Save Money eveiy i)ay. 

In the Press, piicc 71'. I'nifonn with “TloiisehoM Management,” and 
*' Gaulcn Management.” 

BEETON’S LAW BOOK. 

dTompenbinm of thr \dil\j of (C-irgliinb, 

In reference to Properly, Family and Commercial .dj/ai/s, including 
Refe} ences to about Pen I'housand Poi/its 0/ Laio, Form 6 for 
Legil Documents, 101 Ih Aiimerous Cases, and valuable 
ample Kxplanalions, 

Now Ready, elegantly bound, gilt edge-, Clnomo 'Title and Frontispiece, 
])ucc 71. (id, 

BEETON'S BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK. 

Consi.sling of 1 nsliucliims, lllnslralions, and Designs by English, German, and 
French Artists, engraved in London, llerhn, Vaiis, and Ihiissels. 

Every Stitch Described and JOngraved with the utmost Accuracy, and the (Quantity 
<jf Nlatcii.al vequi'.ite for each I'altem slated. 

(Jompiismg : 

Tatting Patirkns. ( lox’HKr iNsiRtn i ioNs. 

EMBROinERY PaTTKKNS. KnI'I J ING AND NEITING INSTRUC- 

C ROCHET Patterns^ hons. 

Knitting and Nei'I'ing Patterns. Evce Stitches. 

Monogram and Initiae Patterns. Point Ea('k Patterns. 

Berlin Wool TN.sTRUCTio."fi. Guiplre PATTERNks. 

ExMIIROIDERY [nsiructjons. 

In all, upwards of Five Hundicd Accurate Patterns, and New and Okl Stitches. 
*** Just as Th’e Book or Houskhoi n IManagement takes due precedence of 
every other Cookery Book, this cxtiaordmary collection of Needlework 
Designs nail become the book, par cxicllencc, for Ladies to consuh, both for 
Tnstiuction m Stitches and all kinds of Work, and IPatterns of elegant style 
Mid iiieproachablc good taste. • 

i . • 
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IVicfi One Shilling^, containing 2oS« pages, 477 Recipes, and Formulae for 
Mibtrc'ises and Servants. 

Also, witli Coloured Plates, price is. 6d. 

MRS. BEETON’S 

ENGLISHWOMAN'S COOKERY BOOK, 

Coniprib>ing J\ecij)es in all Pranches of (Cookery, anrl ateiiiate Descriptions of 
Quantities, 'I'lnies, Costs, Seasons, for the various i^islies. 

Tlie capital Coloured PlatfS lender the iMiiliteetuicnny Isdil ion of the Knci tsii- 
WoNt'XN's ('ooKKKY IhiOK' absolutely unappio.itnai)le ni point of esei'Ilenee und 
elieupne^'-. Theie .ire intnntely mote Pet ipes ni volunn' th. in in any oilier 
Cdie.iji Cookery book, their .iccuracy is beyond (jiie',tii 1, and tlte addition ol 
these ('olouu'd Platts removes all possibility of successful iiv.ilry winch may be 
attempted by imitative and meretiicious displays. 


Now Ready, 

New Edition, Post S o., half-hoimd, price 7s. 6rl. With 12 Coloiirod Plates 
of Elov 'is, Diawn anft I’auited .ifter N.atuie. 

Uniform with Mis. Pkk ton’s “ Household Management.” • ' 

Beeton’s Book of Garden Management 
and Rural Economy. 

P'mltracing all kinds of information eonnecled with k'niit, k'lower, and Kitt'heii 
Carden Cultivation, Orchul Houses, Pees, ilc. ; wilh numerous Cuts, 
and many Page Engiavmgs, punted specially on tonetl ii.'iiit'i. 


Now Read;/, in strong Linen ('oveis, ])nce is. each, jtostage 2d. 

BEETON’S LEGAL HANDBOOKS. 


1. Property. 

2. Women, Children, and Regis- 

tration. 

3. Divorce and Matrimonial 

Causes. 

4. Wills, Executors, & Trustees. 

6. Transactions in Trade, Se- 

cjrities, and Sureties. 

6. Partnership and Joint-stock 

Companies. 

7. Landlord & Tenant, Loggers, 

Rates, and Taxes. 


8. Masters, Apprentices, and 

Servants, Working Con- 
tracts. 

In the Press. 

9. Auctions,Vpluations, Agency > 

Games, and Wagers. 

10. Compositions, Liquidations, 

and Bankruptcy . 

11. Com ayance, . Travellers, and 

Innkeepers. 

12. Agreements, Deeds, Powers, 

and Arbitrations. 



Puhlished by Ward, Lock, and Tyler. • • 15 

Ward, Lock, & 'Ywikik, Sole Agaits Jor the Scble of 
Messrs. Moxon & Co.’s Publications. 

MOXON'S POPULAR POETS; 

, Edited by William Michael Rossetti. 

The Press nne! tlie Piiblie, alike in Great Britain and her rolonies, and in the United 
States, unite in their testimony to the immense superiority of Messis. Movon’.s Popular 
l*oefs over any otlier similar collection published by any other house. Their possession 
(d the copyriijht works of Colend^^e, Hood, Keats, bjlielley, and other great Nalioiul 
Poets, places this Series above rivalry. 

**• Upw.irtK of 100,000 Volumes have already been sold. 

*** Tui)per’s Proverln,-?! I’hilosophy in this Scries is expected to liavc an enormous sale. 

I. BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS.. 

8 ifliijt rat ions. Cloth, gill c<Igcs, 3s. fxl, 

2. l()ngf]<:llow\s foe tical works. 

S llIiisLrations. (‘loth, gilt edges, 3s. bd. 

3. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 

* S llliisliations. C'lotli, gilt edges, 3s 6d, 

4. SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. 

S Illiistiations. ('loll , gilt edges, 3s. Cil. 

5. SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 

8 ] I lust Ml ions. Cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

6. MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 

8 IlUislration.s, Cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

7. HOOD’S POETICAL WOl^KS. 

8 IIlustMlions by Dore. Cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

8. KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. 

8 Jliiistrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

9. COLERIDGE’S POETICAL WORKS. 

' 8 Illustrations, (doth, gilt edges, 5s. Od. 

10. BURNS’S POETICAL WQRKS. 

8 Til nslrat ions. Cloth, gilt etlges, 3s. 6d. 

1 1. TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 

\ 'J’he Four Scries Complete in One Volume. With Portrait, Cloth, gilt edges, 

'*• 3 * 5 - 6d. 

12. MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS,. 

. 8 Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edge.s, 3s. Cd. 

13. CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 

• 8 Illustrations. ' Cloth, gilt edges, 3s. Cd. [Shortly, 

Any of the above in morocco, plain, los. 6d. ; ditto, antique, 7s. 6d. , 
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New Boohs and Nejv Editions 


. BEETON’S. “ALL ABOUT IT” BOOKS. 

Post 8vo. half-roan, price 3X. (hL With 4 Colotired Plates. 

BEETON'S DICTIONARY OF 
EVERY-DAY COOKERY, 

With numerous Illustralions, I 3 y Mrs. Isauki.la Bekton, Author of “The 
Book of llo.usehold Management.” Beinr the First of the “All About it” 
Books. 

Mrs. Beeton prepared this volume in compliance with the wishes of a 
great number of correspondents, who were desirous of possessing a Book of 
Kconomical Rccii)es, which might ])c thorouglily relied on, and which could 
be purchased for a lower price than the IJousMUiLn Manaciemkn r. It 
has passed through numerous editions, and each day incieascs in favour w’ith 
middlc-clabs families, 

DOWER’S POPULAR ATLASES, FOR 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 

DOWER’.S SCHOOL A'1,'LAS OE MODICKN CEOCRAPHY. 40. M.ips. 

Price 12J. 

DOWER’S OENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN ( JEOO KAPllV. 53 Maps. 
4to, price I5,f, 

DOWER’S MINOR SCHOOL A'l'EAS. 26 Maps. Pi ice 7^. 0 /. 

DOWER’S SHORT ATLAS (for Younger Pupds). 17 Maps. Price 4.f. 
DOWER’S POPULAR Ad' LAS. 12 Maps. Price 4.1. 6t/. 

MILNER’S DESCRI Pd'l VIC A'l'LAS : Being a Series of Maps, Tllustialivc of 
Astronomy and Physical and Political (loogiapliy. By the Rev. Thomas 
Mii.NER, M.A., F, R.O.S. d'he Maj^s of Physical and J’olitical (leogiapliy 
constructed and corrected by Auiiusius Id* i kr.manx, F.K.O.S. ‘ Idice 
30.f. ; lialf nio! occo, 35^'. 

A SCIIOOI. Ad'LAS OF I'llVSICAL CKOCRAPHV. 16 Maps. Con- 
sliucled by Augij.stus ITtkrmatn; n, F. R.O.S. i.etterpiess by llie Rev. 
d’HOMA.s MlLNl-R. Imj), 4to, cloth, gilt edges, luice 15J. 


KrU) aitH Do})ular for tijc iftiMllton. 

Just Ready. 4b>. wrapper, half cloth, is. bd. ; super-royal 8vo, cloth, 2s. Gd. 

THE PEOPLE'S POPULAR' ATLAS. 


Containing 12 folio Coloured Maps, Revi.s«-d an(J*Uorrected to I he Present 
dime, with All the lecent Alterations .md Iui[)ioveinei*is, viz. : — 


I. Eas'I^Frn IIemtspii! i’i:. 
2^ Wes'tern HeMISI’ULRE. 

3. EuKope. 

4. Engiand and Wales. 

5. Sc'OTLAND. 

6 . Ireland. 


7. I 'range. 

S. America, Nokrii. 
9 . America, SuifTii. 
I a Asia. ' 

11. Africa. 

12. Australia. 



PiibhsJicd by Lock, and Tvhr. 
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THE FAMILY GIFT-BOOK LIBRARY 

moral anil ^ntmauung l&8iiorUo 
* for Young Droplr. 


The Hooks inrHiis Library ate most carefully selected, and will, bo found very 
suitable for Hirlhday Gifts and School Pn/es. L.idi volume is I llustr.iteil 
and well juinted on toned ]xiper, and Jiandsonuly bound in extra ( lolli, {^ilt 
side, back, and cd^cs, thick fe.ip. S\<», Hem*; all of a liii;lily iiioial and 
instinctive character, they aie especially adai>led as Present Hooks tt>r Vouiu' 
Ladies. I 'rice 3 ?. 6tf. each. 

1. Tve Been Thiiikinc:; or, The Secret of Sucecss, ^ by A. S. Roi:. Re- 

vised and Edited by Rev. (\ R. 'I'as m k, M.A,^ 

2. A DaugHler’a Lovee or, Tho Star and the Cloud. Py the same Aiithoi. 

3. Holiday House. *i^Ca riii - kim Si.x( i \n:. 

4. The Heart Triumpln^t; or. How Could * lie Help it Py llio Author 

<,>t “Eve PecM T'hiiA in';.” 

5. The young Maroouers. A Poot foi P.o) . Ps^ [.' t’; i,,m 

6 . The English Governi'ss: AT ah* o( Rt il Pih \ulIioi of “ TTic 

^^ckool t ill 1 111 I Taiice.” 

7. Frestou Tower: \ T ah* .)! the T'ni c. (»1 C’arilinal WoUey. Py Hie Author 

of “ Alaij^aii [ t'atchpoh'.” 

8 . The <-€5 Note: An Ai'lobio'MajTiy. Py l!u' Author (»f “ Naomi.” 

0. The Wide, Wide World. P) .Mi,s A\T niiJun.L. Willi 12 Illustrations. 

rieraec' by the Ro\. Ch P. T‘an IJ,K, ]\1.A. 

10/ To Love and to bo Loved. P*y the Aiillioi of “ Pve Decii Thinking.” 

11 . "Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Ry Mis. Srowi. 24 I'ingiavings, 

32. Self-Saeriflco ; or, Tlio Chancellor’s Chaplain. Ry the Rev. Ekskine 

N'kalk, M.A. , 

13. The Lamplighter. Ry Ali.ss CiiMxncvio. 

14. Tho Journey ol Life. Ry Gaiukuim. Sjmiaik. With T’uitrait of the 

Author. 

15. The School-Girl in France. Ry Miss AT( t'kiNDJ 1 L. 

16. Julamerk : A Talc of tii«c Holy J.and. Ry tiie Auihor of “ N.iomi.” 

17. The Young Isia'iders. P.y ] Em-kevs TavU'.k. 

18. Looking Round • A 'Tale. RyA. S. R.tM-, Authoi of “Eve Reeii Think- 

ing,” &c. (S:c, 

39. Poe’s Poetical Works, (\nnplete, xvllli a Select ion of his Sketches and 
Iscvicws. 

20. Poe’s Tales of Mystery, "imagination, and Humour. 

21. The Merchant’s Clerk, M^ark Wilton. A Pook for Wuvng Men. By the 

Rev. C. R. Tayi.kk, IM.A. ‘ * 

22. The Mothers of Scripture; or. Maternal Influence on Sons. Hr, 

Rouerp PiiJLi’, Author of “ The J.ydias,” tvc. * 

23. Maternal Counsels to a Daughter. Ry Mis.*lT i.lan. 

24. The Battle for Truth ; or, Emma de Lissau. By tjie Author of ** Miriam 

and Rosette.” • 



Nai.! Books and Neiif Editions 
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THE “HIME READING” LIBRARY. 

OfSouiul, Jleallliy, and Tmj) roving Works, of a "(iood Moral Tendency, well 
* adapted for Prizes and T^resents. 

J^^acli Volume cleaily juinled in fcap. 8vo, nicely Illustrated, av.d well bound in 
cloth extia, gilt edges, bevelled hoards, price 2 j. 6</. 


• 

Xiight on tlio Qcean; or, “ The Julia.” A T’ale. By the AiTihor of “Nellie 
of Truro.” 

Faithful unto Death; or, The Christian Martyr. IJy the Rev. Richard 
(. louMoi.D, A.M., R. 1). 

Mary Bunyan ; Tho Drearher’s Blind Daughter. A Tale. By Sallie 
R()(Mii,srEK Ford. 

"Who is my Neighbour? or. The Happiness of Well Doing, By PRoriiESiA 
S. Eltdn. , ^ 

A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life, Ry the '“.till' • of “ The flay- 
woiViys,” and ‘ Faith (l.iilney’s (uilhood.” 

Tho History of Margaret Catchpole : A Siifiblk Gi> i IR the Rev. Richard 
C'dI’.ikuj), a M., R. 1). • 

Tho Bud and tho Flower; or, Fllcn Seymour. Ly Mis. Saviu: Shi i tard. 

Principle Dev o' ; or, Katherine Douglas. llyS. ScLliY (aU'I’ARI). 

Faith Gnrtney’s Gudli'*id y\inhor of “ The ( laywortli>s.” 

The Gayworthys. A !>(.<• ly ol T'hieads and 'i hruin->. By the same .^irdior. 

Modern Accomplishments; or, The March of Intellect. By CAnA.RiNE 
Si Net. AIR, 

TsFAV VOLUMl'S. 

Agnes Selby: A Story for C’hiMrcii. By lady Li'sm\(r'l'()\. 

Happy Days at Fernbank. A Stoiy lor Little («irL. By I'.mma Marshall. 

The Gates Ajar; or. Our Loved Ones in Heaven. l)y L. Si'Uari' Piilli’s. 

The Story of Alice Cullis. By lai.i N Brown. ' 

The Mother’s Fables in Verse By Is. L. Avllink. 

Home Sketches ; or, Who are the Happy Ones ? 

The Knights of the Hed Cross. By R J. Sini ids. 

Several other Volumes in Brepaialion. 


THE “LILY” SERIES. 

Fcap. Svo., Fmhleinatieal ('olouiecJ \Vrap})eis pine One Shilling oac^i. 
Also, bound in ( loth gilt, led edge% is 6d., and gdttdges, 2 s. 

A Summer in Leslie Goldthw aito’s Life. By llie Autlior of “ Faith (lai tncy’s 
Chrlhood,” aiid “ d he (iayw ( ithys.’ ' 

The Gayworthys • \ Stoiy ofd hi cads and 'i'hrunis.. By the Author of “Faith 
Gartney’s Girlhood.” « 

Faith Qartney’s 'Girlhood. J’v the Author of The Gayworthy.s.” 

The G«p*‘?s Ajar; or. Our Loved Ones in Heaven. By 1' Stuart Phki.ps. 
Little, qVomen. By the Author of “ An ( )ld-F;\sh‘oned Giil.” 

Good i^Vives. By the Author of “ Little Women.” 

I’ve been Thinking. By A.^ S. R.oi... ^ 

Alone. By Marion Hakland. 

These will be followed liv rUlier Wo.ks, by the Author of “Tho Gayworthys," 
, hy Mi.s. Bklc hi-R Stuwi:, l>y A. S. Roe, and other writers good repute 
and undouljj^ed W'oith. , ^ 



PulhiJied by 3^ard, Lock, and Tyler. 

BOOKS FOR BOYS *AND CHILDREN. 


Sunday Books for Children. Price Sixpence Kach. 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE BIBLE; OR, 
SCRIPTURE SCENES AND CHARACTERS, 

Croat caie lia^ l»oon bc^-towed upon the production of tlicse little books. The 
Scii])ture Scenes and Characleis are debciibed in a simple and attractive 
manner, and ns fai as jios^ible in the lan^iiai^e of the llible itself. No 
allusion is made ii]ion .my sul))cct which would display a denominational or 
scclni urn bias, biachbook i'. profusely Illustrated, and is in every way suitable 
fur Youn^ People. 

1 . JlsUS OTIR Savinf i;| 7. AM) TIIKWaNDF.IUMG.S OF 

2. Ji'sijs o!’K \n ij TiiK C.’iuT.drIln OF Israel. 

3. 'rino^join^r (iPOSj f.l-.s. <S. TiILKi VOSOF IsKALl ANPJUOAll. 

4. 'riiT Cui A I io\ 01^ m World, 9. 'fiiE ] tuiciEs and Mioutv Mi-n 

A\n 'I'm 1 )!' u-(;i <)•< ( )ld. 

5. SIOKILS 01- A'.RA'l\'iV,i'A( , AND lO. 'rHE S'l O'. V • '1 1 11 L rROi’Il FTS. 

JaCuI!. ’ jl. 'Pill (loop (dlDj^UEN OF JIIE 

(> Jo^I IMi AND IH~ llRl IMRi'N. Ibni.F, ’ > 

, 'I'lie al' I'de\cn books m One Volume) .loth, jiiu-e 5 j-. 

TIIC BEST BOOK ON GAMES. 

Now Ke.idy, <Svo, parjes, extra cloth, j;ilt edij^es, price 5 j“. 

THE BOY’S HANDY BOOK OF GAMES, SPORTS, 
y PASTIMES, AND AMUSEMENTS j 

lleiPi; a ('omj)lelc l.iicytlojia'dia of boyish Recreative Rursiiitsof eveiy description, 
mid fornimLj a (Juule to the employmeut of cveiy Leisure llour. 'Pho whole 
divided into Scp.irate T'leatises, and ilhisli.alcd with l^undi^^ds of ICngravings. 

Demy 8vo, Coiumed Tlliistralions, 5 -^*, gill cdp[es, ^s. 

Beeton’s > Boy’s Own Library. 

1. SroRiLS OF 'I'll I- Wars. 8. Don Qi ixotf. 300 1 Hast rations. 

2. How T Won MV SimorL I'd^ai. 9. Cdlliv’i k’s Travki.s. 

^ CREssY AM) rok’lIFRs. Ditto. lO. KoRIMsoN CkUSUt. 

4. Runnyaiedk AM) Linooi n Fair. 11. Silas 'rmc Con'jordr. 

Ditto. 12. SaVAOF, llAinr.S AND ClLS'lOMS. 

5. Wild Spouts of the World. 

0. CURlOSl'MES of I^AVAtiK T. 1 J*E. I4. OlJK SoLDIERS AM)TH E VICTORIA 

7. lltim-RT Ellis. Ckus.s. 

T'!i(' I>est set of Volumes Iv*# Fuzes, Reveaub,^ 01 Gifts to Englisli Lads. They 
all been inepaied by Mi. beeton witlj'-i view to then titnes^ jjp «ianly 
toil'- and handsome appearance hir Fre.serits for Youth ^ , 

iVKW AND TNTEREsf IN g"wORK. * 

Just Fubbshed, in liihly i^ilt cdoth ^nd j^ilt ed^es, jwith upwards of lOO Illustra- 
• ^ lions pi ice 3.'>. ()</. 

Wliat T Learned, at Sea:, or. My First Voyage. lly William Stunes. 
^ ^ . lllubtiaieil b) L. Ruffe. 
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New Books md EdUionk 

DICTIONARIES OF • LANGUAGE. 


Just Ready, New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, 634 pages, clotli, 3J. G/. ; 

« or, royal 8yo, half-l)ound, 5 j. 

Webster's -Universal Prononneivi^ and Dc ruling Die- 

tionary of the KnglLili I.angtiage. (/ondensed tit)m Noah Webster’s J.arge 
Woik, with iiiinieious Synonyms, caudidly Diseninin.io-ii by Cll A.UN('l' V 
A. (iooDRK'll, D.D., IMofessor in \ ale College. 'I o wlmh au* added 
Walkei’s Fey” to the IVon unci at 1011 of Classical and Scn})!u»al Ih'opcr 
Names; a Vi., d)Ui:iiy of Modem (icogi*n})hical Names; Idnascs anti (,)uo- 
tations fnjin ibe Ancient and Modern laiuguagcs ;• Abl rcviatioiis used in 
Writing, Piinlntg, tVs . _ , 


Royal i6;no, cloth, 2r. 0"'. ; roiy'f 3^. 

Websio's Pofkct Pronouncin g' /iiisioiiary of the Pn o'- 

iish I ,;i ^ '<^»iuh‘iiscd fiom the (hignial Ditlumaiy by Noah WlJi- 

.sTi K, LL.h ; Atri'iituated X’ocahul.iiies ofCIa^acal, Stnplural, and 

Modem fhogiaphit al *\'aincs. Levised lOdilion, l>y \^J1J 1 \M G. ,Wj jislFR, 
■ son of Noah XN'cbster, 


Fcaj). Svo, cloth, pi ice 2 s. 6./. 

The Peoples Portable Dictionary of the English 

T^angunge. lly Noau WmistI'.r, LL 1 >. ('ondcnscil and 'adapted to tU‘ 
English Oilhography and Usages, with Additions from V''aiious Souilck, by* 
Ch'aklks R()|:.S(jn. 


Writin(’. Di sk.Lim'IIon, royal i 6 mt), morocco limp, gilt edges, pii(e 21. A/. 

Webster's Dictionary of the English Lanyiiagc. 

THE CHEAPEST ENGiJSH DICTIONARY EVER 
PUBiaSHED. ' 

Super-loyal 4to, thith, price 2.'. (ni. 

Webster's (JVoah) Jinproi'cd Pronouncing Dictionary 

of the English Langii.ige. <'<>ntlensrd ami Ad.ipted it»*lMighsli Orthography 
and Usages, v/illi A<hlitions iroin % . us Acciedited. Souices by CuARLl S 

Robson. To vrhich arc added, Accentuated^^ a^jts of Scriptural, Classical, 
and Modern Ucographical T oper Names. • 

r 

Royal 161110, cloth, pribt' t •- 

Webster's {Noah) Pronouncing* Dictionary of fhe Eng- 

lisli Language. • 




\ 



Puhlishcii byf^Vard, Lock, and Tyler. 


CONTAINING Tfifl THOUSAND MORK WORDS tHAN 
‘'♦“‘W ADDER’S DICTIONARY. 

, Royal lOino, linen board'»^ price 6^/. 

Wichs let's Pocket Pronouncing Dictionary of ^ic Eng- 

h^li l.aii:'ii:i! 4 e. Comlcnscd from the Original Tlictionaiy by^NoAfi 'W'l-.n- 
sii K, iJ^). ; with Accented Vocabularies of Classical,, Scriptural, and 
Modern Ceug’-aphical Names. Revised Edition, by William G. Wlhstlr, 
son of jN oah W cluster. 


Eighth halitioii, thick 321110. half bdiind, price 3r. 

C ennan - v and Eiiglish - Ccrnia’^ Dictionary, 

To ^\lnch c. i'|l, a Companion foi '..Tiers, containing a 

Colli.i I loi’ oi < ,nr n atio»',>, a ( ieogra[)liical \'«K.il)iilarv. and a 'lablc of 
i -N L' , 1. I . ,1 L' I u. — 

'-,o/>n 5 vm> k \(;i,lSlI-(il',kMAN, u. 0</. * 

( i':!<\i \\ lA’ciMsir: j... 6</. 


OxVl llrNDRM) \\|) 'J KM II 'I’lKK SVM». DeniySh- , Codi^giU Ij'lteicd II ; 
eol'n,’'ii cnIi.i ilot!., jnlt ulge^, 2'.. ; (»>h>uufl il<’v!, spsniMLil csi.;cs, i.f. b,/. 

1 1‘ carters (/V/c //iusirafed] Spelling; Jiook. linchcl- 

lislie<l uilh 'ipwaids of* 250 'pUndid laigi.i\ ings by (liini ii'r, Hakvky, 
IHi./ikk, rind oihc'r unnicnl Aitisl-,, leSjip., new and aceenled type, upon 
the pniuiple of Wcbstei's Dictionar) of llie I'aiglisli J^anguage.” 

^ust Jsuidy, Niw f'dilK'n. Demy <Svo, 160 ])p., cloth, gilt linck and side, l.n 6 i/. ; 
or in ui.ip])ii boaids, ij. 

Webster s {jritc /llaslratcd) Reader, Coniainino- Rwo 

llnndied I I’oon^ on ( lencaal Subjects, suited to they.ijiacity of Vouug 
. J camels, nitli f.vjilanjtoiy 1 iitioductioii and (^>uevii.,ns l\ K\ nnination, on 
the plan ol \oali WebsUi, (he I .e\u ograj)hei I inbeliislied with numeious 
iii^L-iate iaigi.n mgs fiom designs by cnmieiit haigjr.di and foreign Arlisls. 


^ Useful Book foe/Scliools, Families, aru^.Sedf«L,oarners. 

Fourth ICdition, Ju'.L ikady, piue 2 j’., 30.^ j>p., cioun tS\o, linen boards. 

Dictionary (77/ f ) of J:very-Day Dijficnlties in Reading, 

Writing, and Si^ciking the I'!ngli'»li I anguagi. ; or, llaid Words Made lOa.sy. ^ 
A ('(-mplcte l^vpilome ol \aiJualdc-l -.j'lauatuais .ind Definitions of DifficuJl 
J^'iighsh and Foreign W^-id.^, I’hrasc^', a.|d FA}>icssions, with the Correct 
Rioniinciation ol each \\T)id. I # 

r 

New' I'klition, Just ly. Koval Tbnio, 216 pp./ in cloth gilt, 2J / j 
• roan gill, 2f. bj, ’ 

Mackenzie s Synofyni:?: yl Practical Dictionary of 

English S)non}n s. ^i\l])habelitally Aiianged by T), L. Macklnzil. 
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Neio Books and 



Editions 


Post 8 VO, 400 pages, cloth, gilt etl^es, 3J-. (id. 

The World's Explorers. With "Portraits and U^n^avings of the most 

interesting Places mentioned in Travel. ' ^Vmoi^S^ther Advcntuioiis 
•Biographies will*be found Bmce and Aliyssinia — The Astorians — Marto Polo 
~C(^modorc Anson and his Voyage Round the World— •Cajitain Cook and 
his piscoveries — La Perousc — Mungo Park — Arctic Discoverers, &c. By 
‘ K W. Dulcken, Ph.D. 


Just Ready, uniform with “The WorId\ iorers.” Illiistra!*ed by Kn_q ravings 
from Gustavk Doir- cukI r-thers. 


Cr\jwn 8 yo, cloth, gilt <-<lgc.s, 3^-. (vi. 

The Golden Americas ; Being the Story of the D’scoveiy anrl Development of 
Southeip ;»jd4 Central Ameiica. Shooing how Mexico won by (Juries, 
Peru by die Brazils by Pineon ; tlcscvBiing the tJountrics and the 

Peoples, anO| ^lie AdveiPiaes of the Ciold Secke -if "from the Times of the 
Spanish Conquests'. ' those of the Californian hici‘^'-y. ^ The whole compiled 
fr^m Wik •• old and new, and wrought into a L' j'nlar CnmpciOiim by 
t John Tillotson. f * 

S<!il»lUSritt1cti Sfrirs of illiiiciirnti 

’ »ir!iii'Cc=aniJ= 5 'tijpriiH).> Fotumro. 

Suitable for Presents and fjchool Prizes, and espi'cially adapted foi Yc^mgJ’e qile. 

, Each Volume beautifully illiistralcd, wdl ignited, enicieiitlv edited, and 


handsomely liound in extra 

3. The Wonders of the World. 

2. Fifty Celebrated Men. 

3. Fifty Celebrated Women. 

4. The Ijifo and Surprising Adven- 

tu»‘es of Robinson Crusoe. 

6. History of Sandford and Merton, 

6. A Boy's Life Aboard Ship. 

7 . Life in a Whaler. 

8. Great Inventors. 

9. Grimm’s Household Stories. 

10. The Marvep. of Nature. 

11. Fvenings i\u Home. 

12. The Boy’s idook of Industrial In- 

formation. 

13. Fern Leaves from Fanny’a Port- 

folio. 1st & 2 nd Scric.s, Coinjilclc. 

14. Bunyan'b Pilgi’im's Progress 

15. Famous Boys ; ’ a,nd How they 

Bccamtr Famous IVIimi. 

Id. The Triumphs. of Persoveranco 
and Enterjirise. 

Vf. 3oy’s Book of Travel and Adven- 
ture. 

18. Edgar's Crus "idea audCru.sad* rs.' 

19 . Fanny Fern’s Now Stonns for 

Children. % ^ 

^ VOT.UMKS TV 

82. Preacheni of the A ucient 

• L'hurch : Their laves, their Man- 
ners, and their Work. 

23. Hints on the Culture of Ctiaraeter 

24. ttonpture Stories for the \ oung. 
86. Where do we Get ft, and How it 

•it Made. 

28. The Mother’s'.Oabinet 


b, gilt shies, l)aLk, and edges. 

20. CliflTethorpo ; or, The Progress of 

Cliai actor. 

21. Lc.ssouf? at Homo ; or, Pleasure 

.Kid BroLt. i . 

22. The Long Holidays ; or, LeaA* 

mg Without Lo'’>sous. 

2.?. The Four fTomes. 

2i. Hoses and Thorns; or. Five Talcs 
of tJie Stall in I afe. 

25. The Book of Children’s Hyniri.s 
and Kliymcs. 

20. The Cartorets; or,Country Idmi- 
suics. 

27. The Story of Herboi t Lovell ; or, 

ITnniLsome Is who Jlaiulsoiuc 
Doe.\ 

28. Blanciie Cleveland ; or.Tho Suu- 

sliine of \’oulli. 

29. The Piety of Daily Life. 

30 TiiePuuro.s nt Saxony; cr, Er- 
ni'sl and jiV^lieii. 

r"* The Great InvHsion oflG13 11; 
or, ^Afler 1 -< ipzu; 

PREBAR AVION. 

37 . WilrFIoworSjLJrdB, andln..''c<s 
ol tl, . Month. . 

S3. Links m the Ciicin; or. Popular 
^ Chapters on llic Cuiiosdics ol 
Animnl Jdfe. * 

39. The AfVt of Doing Our Best. 

40. Fit to be a Duches^. 






